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Fill major reference gaps 
with the latest editions of 


EUROPA 





Publications 


available in America from Gale 


To receive Europa books fast, make sure you have Standing 


Orders with Gale. All Standing Orders are billed at a 5% discount. 


EUROPA YEAR BOOK 1980: 
A World Survey. 21st ed. 
A wealth of detailed information about every country and all the 


principal international organizations. Maps; Tables: Indexes. 
3,600pp. in 2 vols. $150.00/set. (Ready May 1980) 


“Recommended as a useful resource for most public and 
academic libraries.’ (“Reference and Subscription 
Books Reviews,’ Booklist, March 15, 1978) 


INTERNATIONAL FOUNDATION 
DIRECTORY. 2nd ed. 


Each of the 1,000 entries on international foundations, trusts, and 
similar nonprofit institutions supplies name, address, purpose, 
details of activities, publications, and officers. Edited by H.V. 
Hodson. Indexes of Foundations and Activities. 408pp. $55.00. 


“The only directory of its kind?’ (RQ, Summer 1975) 


INTERNATIONAL WHO'S WHO 1979-80. 43rd ed. 


The standard source of biographical information about 17,000 
eminent men and women in every country. 1,092pp. $84.00. 


“The compilers have achieved a remarkable success in 
identifying persons of eminence and distinction in all 
spheres of human activity.’ (American Reference Books 
Annual 1976) 


WHO’S WHO IN SAUDI ARABIA. 2nd ed. 


The first guide to 1,200 decision makers in the desert kingdom that 
controls one quarter of the world’s oil reserves. Includes a survey of 
Saudi Arabia's geography, history, and economy. Maps; Charts: 
Classified Index. 300pp. $45.00. 

“A must for international marketers and anyone who 


wants to keep informed on the world economy.’ 
(Marketing Times, August 1979) 
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A new, comprehensive guide to over 2,000 awards, prizes, medals, 
and prestigious lectureships on a world-wide scale. All the most 
important awards for literature, science, engineering, medicine, 
music, drama, journalism, international service, the humanities, and 
fine arts are included. 380pp. $45.00. 


WORLD OF LEARNING 1979-80. 30th ed. 


Firmly established as the standard guide to educational, scientific, 
and cultural organizations all over the world. Contains the names, 
addresses and other details of over 24,000 universities, colleges, 
libraries, museums, learned societies, and research institutes. 
Index. 2,000pp. in 2 vols. $105.00/set. 


“The World of Learning has always been distinguished for 
a high degree of currency, an achievement that is manifest 
in revised and new entries in each edition? (American 
Reference Books Annual 1976) 


WORLD DICTIONARY 


OF AWARDS AND PRIZES. 1st ed. 


Europa Regional Reference Books 


Each of these standard guides provides in-depth essays on the 
region's history, political and social development, industry, 
agriculture, and religions. All organizations active in the region are 
fully described, including appropriate UN organizations. The bulk of 
each work consists of surveys on individual countries. Volumes 
include maps, tables, charts, bibliographies, and who's whos. 


AFRICA SOUTH OF THE SAHARA 1979-80. 9th ed. 
“An exceptionally important reference work, absolutely 
necessary for the study of African history and culture, and 


is highly recommended” (Reference Book Review, 
November 1976). 1,325pp. $75.00. 


FAR EAST AND AUSTRALASIA 1979-80. 11th ed. 
‘Persons and institutions needing up-to-date, 
authoritative information on the Far East and Australasia 
will find this reference useful for the variety of 
information it includes” (“Reference and Subscription 
Books Reviews,’ Booklist, December 15, 1974). 

1,350pp. $84.00. 


MIDDLE EAST AND NORTH AFRICA 1979-80. 26th ed. 
“Recommended for purchase” (Choice, April 1974). 


950pp. $70.00. 


All Gale books are sent on 30-day approval. 
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The Joy of Cataloging: 
Essays, Letters and Other 


Explosions is not a manual or a text- 
book on cataloging. Representing the 
author's major writing and thought in the 
field of “alternative” and public library 
cataloging since 1971, this book shows 
cataloging to be fun, challenging and 
useful. By Sanford Berman. Available 
June 1980, ISBN 0-912700-51-3. 
$15.00(t). 


Closing the Catalog is the pro- 
ceedings from LITA’s institutes on the 
catalog. Planning for the closing, the 
impact on reference services, and case 
histories of libraries already having 
closed their catalogs are some of the 
topics covered. Edited by Kaye Gapen 
and Bonnie Juergens. Available June 
1980, ISBN 0-912700-56-4. $16.50. 


*From The Joy of Cataloging by Sanford Berman 


Cataloging and Classifica- 
tion of Non-Western 
Material: Concerns, Issues, 


and Practices presents the 
controversial issues involved in working 
with a non-Roman alphabet. Cataloging 
and classification tools are discussed 
and recommendations for changes are 
made. Edited by Mohammed M. Aman. A 
Neal-Schuman Professional Book. Avail- 
able June 1980, ISBN 0-912700-06-8. 
$18.50(t). 


Order your copies today! 


ORYX PRESS 


2214N. Central at Encanto 
Phoenix, AZ 85004 è (602) 254-6156 








There's only one 
name to remember 
when ordering 
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e IRREGULAR BOOK OR MONOGRAPH SERIES 


MORE INFORMATION ON EBSCO IS ONLY A TELEPHONE CALL AWAY... 


(205) 252-9011 © P.O. BOX 2543/BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 35202 
TELEX 5-9717 


11 U.S. OFFICES / TORONTO / RIO DE JANEIRO / AMSTERDAM 
EBSCO SUBSCRIPTION SERVICES 
150,000 SERIAL LISTINGS FROM 47,000 PUBLISHERS WORLDWIDE 
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R SPEGIAL NEW TITLES 
FROM GAYLORD 

PROFESSIONAL PUBLIGATIONS. 


Unique and valuable titles for the library ; 
(and the librarian!) 


C] What Else You Can Do With A Library Degree, Betty 
Carol Sellen, ed. No. 6514 $14.95. ISBN 0-915794-40-3. 
Shows how a library degree can be used profitably in 
numerous other fields; includes articles by over 50 
librarians working outside the library profession. A 
gold mine for the information specialist who wants to 
find, or create, the perfect job. 








O Collection Building: Studies in the Development a Libraries Designed for Users: A Planning 
and Effective Use of Library Resources, Vol. 2, Handbook. By Nolan Lushington and Willis N. 
No. 1,2,3. Arthur Curley, ed. No. 9310 $55 per year. Mills, Jr., AIA. No. 6559 $22.50. ISBN 0-915794-29-2. 
ISBN 0-915794-23-3. A serial serving the need for A unique perspective on how to plan libraries for 
more focused, user-oriented budget-conscious the people who use them, and on the impact of 
collection building in libraries of all sizes. physical settings on the interaction of patrons and a 


wide range of media and services. With dozens of 


LJ Sources: A Guide to Print and NonPrint Materials drawings, photographs and schematics. 


Available from Organizations, Industry, 


Government Agencies and Specialized Publishers L_] Black Plots and Black Characters. By Robert L. 
Vol. 3, No. 1, > & 3. TEAN ETO WIEY, ed. No. 9370 Southgate No. 6861 $25. ISBN 0-915794-14-4. The 
$60 per year. ISBN 0-915794-16-0. A librarian’s only handbook for librarians, teachers and their 
Whole Earth Catalog containing over 1800 annual students covering the last two centuries of Black 
listings of hard-to-find materials, many of which are Literature. Includes a dictionary of Afro-American 
free or available at nominal cost, *. . . a valuable and literature, plot summaries and commentary for 95 
necessary serial for all libraries.” major works, and extensive bibliographies. 
—Library Journal EJ Index to Illustrations of the Natural World: Where 
LJ Where to Get Help for Kids. Barbara Zang, ed. No. to Find Pictures of the Living Things of North 
9320 $29.95. ISBN 0-915794-18-7. A nationwide guide America. John W. Thompson, comp.; Nedra 
to services, agencies and sources of information for Slauson, ed. No. 6910 $29.95. ISBN 0-915794-12-8. 
the emotionally and physically handicapped child. A welcome tool, leading you to clear and accurate 
R 3 : : illustrations of the plants, birds, mammals, reptiles, 
Sports Traveler’s Guide. Sherman Gottleib, ed. No. and sea life of North America. Indexing by English 
6636 $29.95. ISBN 0-915794-44-6. An extensive guide language names, with scientific names also given, and 
to sport and travel activities; classified by location “see also” cross references. 


and type of sport available. 


Services for the Aging. Source and Resource. John 
Balkema, ed. No. 9315 $29.95. ISBN 0-915794-19-5. 
A complete information guide to groups, projects and 
agencies concerned with education, employment, 
health, nutrition and recreation for the aged. 





LJ Continuing Education: A Guide to Career S a A H RD N 
Development Programs, 2nd Edition. No. 6788 SSIONAL 
$39.95. ISBN 0-915794-10-1. The 2nd edition of this PUBLICATIONS 


unique directory to occupation-oriented educational 
opportunities; a guide to advanced training in 
thousands of jobs and professions in more than 

150 major career areas. 


Gaylord, Box 4901, Syracuse, NY 13221 (315) 457-5070 
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South African Librarians 
Renounce Apartheid 


The South African Library Associa- 
tion ceased to exist on Jan. 1, its secre- 
tary has informed ALA. Replacing 
SALA is the South African Institute for 
Librarianship and Information Science 
with “membership open to library and 
information workers regardless of their 
colour, race, or creed.” 

When SALA was founded in 1930, it 
was open to all persons interested in li- 
braries, but its 1962 national convention 
voted to limit membership to whites. 
That restriction created a library cause 
célèbre in the early seventies: UNESCO 
suspended the International Federation 
of Library Associations and Institu- 
tions for failing to prove its South 
African affiliate did not practice racial 
discrimination. 

As IFLA wavered, ALA’s Social Re- 
sponsibilities Round Table demanded 
ALA get out of IFLA. Before SRRT’s 
resolution could reach ALA’s Executive 
Board in April 1972, IFLA requested 
and received SALA’s resignation. 

According to a news release, the con- 
stitution of the new SAILIS was drawn 
up in consultation with all South Africa’s 
major ethnic groups. ALA Executive Di- 
rector Robert Wedgeworth told AL, 
“We see this as a significant develop- 
ment not only for members of the South 
African library community but for the 
potential contributions they may make 
to international librarianship by rejoin- 
ing their colleagues in IFLA.” 


Patronage Threatens 
State Librarian’s Job 
in Massachusetts 


During his term as governor of Mas- 
sachusetts in the late thirties, boss James 
Michael Curley turned the job of state li- 
brarian* into a political plum. Not until 
1973 was Pennsylvania State Librarian 
A. Hunter Rineer, Jr., hired specifically 
to depoliticize the Massachusetts State 
Library and, as he says, “bring it into 
the 20th century.” Now Gov. Edward 
King is attempting to do a little bossing 
of his own, Bay State residents fear. 

On Feb. 8 the governor’s chief sec- 
retary suddenly informed Rineer that his 
job was open and invited him to reapply. 


*The Massachusetts State Library is a re- 
search institution with its own board of 
trustees. A separate agency, the Massa- 
chusetts Board of Library Commissioners, 
oversees public libraries. 


APRIL 1980 


The state librarian serves at the pleasure 
of the governor, but no librarian has ever 
been turned out for failing to please. 
However, as everyone around the State 
House knew, King wanted to give the 
position to Assistant Librarian Gaspar 
Caso, an attorney who campaigned to 
elect King in 1978. Caso has worked at 
the library 23 years. 

Newspapers, library associations, and 
concerned citizens responded to the pa- 
tronage ploy with alarm. STATE LIBRARY 
TO BE HAVEN FOR HACKS AGAIN? queried 
the headline on a column in the Spring- 
field Union Feb. 25. The Massachusetts 
library community protested the cavalier 
treatment of Rineer as well as the pro- 
posed repoliticization of his $30,000-a- 
year job. 

The governor paid no attention to li- 
brary groups when they urged a state-aid 
formula for libraries last year, Rineer 
reminded AL. But the state librarian 
found the overwhelming support “warm- 
ing.” A colleague suggested Rineer could 
attach his press notices to his resume if 
necessary. As AL went to press, the 
search committee was still deliberating. 
And Rineer? “We're holding in,” he said. 

—L.R.P. 


Strike of Two Unions 
Closes Youngstown Library 


All 16 branches, six stations, and the 
main Public Library of Youngstown and 
Mahoning County, Ohio, were closed 
down for the first time in the library’s 
100-year history. The unions represent- 
ing professional and support staff agreed 
to strike at midnight, March 12, when 
negotiations for their contracts broke 
down. 

By March 17, the 14-member admin- 


istrative staff, aided by about that num- 
ber of employees who crossed the picket 
lines, began answering the telephone and 
providing fTeference service, but the 
doors remained locked to patrons. 

The Public Librarians Association of 
Youngstown, known as PLAY in hap- 
pier days, represents 57 librarians, 40 of 
whom are union members. They had 
been working without a contract since 
Jan. 31 and had resolved all issues in 
negotiating for a new agreement except 
the union demand for a 12-percent in- 
crease. 

The Public Service Employees Inter- 
national Union, Local 627, represents 
114 maintenance and clerical workers; 
83 are members. Their contract expired 
Feb. 15. Local 627 asked for increases 
totaling 28 percent, but the library board 
offered only seven percent. 

“They should have been out on the 
street years ago,” a Youngstown Vin- 
dicator reporter told AL when he read 
that the beginning salary for an MLS 
graduate was $9,600. Strikers on the 
picket line said they were amazed by the 
strength of public support. 

As AL went to press, no negotiations 
were scheduled. Public Relations Direc- 
tor Jeanne Dykins was not optimistic. 

—L.R.P. 


Boston Athenaeum To Get 
$4.8 Million for Stuarts 


Pending approval from Massachusetts 
authorities, the Boston Athenaeum will 
receive $4,857,000 for its famous Gil- 
bert Stuart portraits of George and Mar- 
tha Washington. Just a year ago, the 
Smithsonian Institution offered the finan- 
cially-ailing proprietary library $5 mil- 
lion for the portraits, but Bostonians 





Greenline 2000. The Birmingham Public Library gave away more 10,000 trees, two to 
each card holder, Feb. 18-23, as part of the Alabama Forestry Commission's campaign 
to increase the variety of trees in the state by the year 2000. 
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Convert 
the Entire 
Collection . 


That was the challenge to a county- 
wide library system; retrospective 
conversion of every title presently in the 
system while cataloging new 
acquisitions, too — all on a cost- 
effective basis. 


MINI MARC 
makes it happen 


The county library system selected MINI 
MARC as the first phase of a complete 
library automation plan. MINI MARC will 
link with other automated systems as 
they are added to the library. 
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MINI MARC is at work today converting 
the present collection into machine 
readable form and adding new 
acquisitions into the library's catalog. 
And MINI MARC will continue in the 
future to function as the library's 
bibliographic control center, producing 
card sets and generating machine 
readable records for input into other 
automated systems. 


MINI MARC is a stand-alone 
minicomputer system totally dedicated 
to cataloging tasks. MINI MARC 
provides full access to the MARC data 
base and allows modification of those 
records to fulfill unique local 
requirements. 


Send in the coupon below and find out 
more about how MINI MARC can meet 
your library's growing automation 
needs. Or call us at (301) 770-3000 or 
TOLL FREE (800) 638-6595. 


Library . 
f informatics inc|§ 'sformation J 
È ; Services 4 








poo” Executive Blvd., Rockville, MD 20852 k 
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In the News 
wouldn’t let them go (AL, June, pp. 
284-86). 

To keep the portraits at the Boston 
Museum of Fine Arts, where they have 
hung on loan since 1876, volunteers 
jangled coin boxes at Faneuil Hall, 
school children held bake Sales, and 
“people from all over... sent $1 or $2” 
to The Washingtons Belong in Boston 
Committee, a spokesperson reported. 
But the committee, headed by Gen. 
James Gavin, failed to win the support 
of big corporations. By the year-end 
deadline, it had collected considerably 
less than $1 million. 

On Feb. 21 the Smithsonian and the 
Boston Museum of Fine Arts reached a 
compromise agreement to share the 
ownership of the portraits: They will go 
on display at the Smithsonian’s National 
Portrait Gallery this spring and then al- 
ternate between the two institutions 
every three years. 

In payment, the Athenaeum will re- 
ceive $2,750,000 from the Smithsonian 
and $2,125,000 from the Boston muse- 
um. The library thus loses $123,000 of 
the original $5 million offer as well as a 
year’s interest on that amount. 

Athenaeum Director Rodney Arm- 
strong told AL his needy library certain- 
ly has no plans to purchase any more 
portraits with the proceeds of the Stuart 
sale. “New Englanders don’t anticipate 
anything until they have the money in 
hand,” he added. “But I think my board 
of trustees will be quite firm about put- 
ting it in the endowment.” 


Publishers Sue Copy “Mills,” 
Issue Warning to Libraries 


In the first action under the Copyright 
Act of 1976, seven book publishers filed 
suit in the U.S. District Court in New 
Haven, Conn., Feb. 5 against the 
Gnomon Corporation, which operates 
photocopying shops near Eastern college 
campuses. The publishers allege Gno- 
mon has infringed their copyrights by 
“massive” photocopying of “substantial 
portions” of books and journal articles. 

Basic Books, McGraw-Hill, Nelson- 
Hall, Prentice-Hall, Princeton Univer- 
sity Press, John Wiley & Sons, and Holt, 
Rinehart & Winston charge that Gnomon 
actively promotes its “Micro-Publishing” 
service to university professors, creates 
photocopy anthologies of material se- 
lected and provided by professors, and 
sells the products to students. The seven 
publishers are also acting on behalf of 
their authors and are supported by the 
Authors League of America. 

The Association of American Publish- 
ers, which is coordinating the legal effort, 
explained the case to the press the day 
it was filed. AAP Vice President-General 


Counsel Henry R. Kaufman reported 
that AAP investigators “walked in off the 
street” and purchased more than 9,000 
pages of photocopied material from 
some 300 separate books and journals. 
Two of the largest anthologies included 
39 and 28 separate works, primarily en- 
tire chapters, series of chapters, or entire 
periodical articles. Each totaled approx- 
imately 1,000 pages. 

Kaufman said that a Gnomon flyer 
asks professors, “Where can you publish 
on 24 hours’ notice?” The flyer advises: 
“It is impossible for Gnomon to monitor 
materials except in the most flagrant 
cases. Please check with your university 
counsel if you have any questions.” (A 
Gnomon counsel denied his firm violated 
the Copyright Act.) 

AAP Chair Alexander C. Hoffman 
told the press: “We bring this suit re- 
luctantly and with regret. Publishers and 
authors have a natural affinity with the 
university community.” Then he quoted 
from the Guidelines for Classroom 
Copying incorporated in the House 
Committee Report on the new law: 
“Copying shall not be used to create or 
to replace or substitute for anthologies, 
compilations, or collective works.” 


Back to the reserve system 

Yale economics professor Ray Fair 
told the New York Times he used one of 
Gnomon’s competitors and considered 
the copying machine “a very convenient 
teaching tool. If it turns out it’s not legal, 
there will be clearly cost to us.” The 
only alternative, he suggested, would be 
a return to the library reserve system. 

Academic librarians informed AL they 
accept photocopied materials for reserve 
according to their own interpretations of 
the copyright law’s “fair use” provision— 
a university library reserve department 
accepts five photocopies, a small college 
library takes only one. 

AAP’s Kaufman suggested the Gno- 
mon practices are “only the tip of the 
iceberg . . . after court-ordered discovery 
much more of this kind of unauthorized 
photocopying will be uncovered.” More- 
over, he said, “the commercial copy mill 
is not the only major offender. ... Large 
volume illegal photocopying is being 
done . . . by not-for-profit as well as for 
profit institutions.” In particular, Kauf- 
man pointed to corporate libraries which 
have failed to use the Copyright Clear- 
ance Center. 

In March Kaufman told AL the pub- 
lishers hope librarians will take note of 
AAP’s warning and institute voluntary 
restraint. He said AAP’s position has al- 
ways been that many working librarians 
need guidelines and “more clarification 
than has been provided by the library 
associations.” Monitoring corporate li- 
braries for possible litigation is a high 
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priority, he added, but “AAP is looking 
at all libraries in all contexts.” 


Congress Proposes 
Information Policy Office 


To coordinate and integrate federal 
information policies and practices, Rep. 
Jack Brooks (D-Texas) introduced HR 
6401, the Paperwork Reduction Act, on 
Feb, 5. The bill would set up an Office 
of Federal Information Policy within 
the Office of Management and Budget. 

The proposed office would provide 
“overall direction in the development 
and implementation of federal informa- 
tion policies, principles, standards and 
guidelines,” including review and ap- 
proval of information collection requests, 
the reduction of paperwork, federal sta- 
tistical and management records activi- 
ties, privacy of records pertaining to 
individuals, inter-agency sharing of in- 
formation, and acquisition of technology 
for managing information resources. The 
director of the office would set up a Fed- 
eral Information Locator System to keep 
track of all government information. 

After two days of hearings, Rep. 
Brooks’ Subcommittee on Legislation 
and National Security approved HR 
6410 Feb. 26. A week later, the Gov- 
ernment Operations Committee, which 
Brooks also chairs, approved the bill and 
recommended the House pass it. 


National Periodicals Center 
“A Buzz Saw” to 
Senate Group 


Rarely, said Sen. Jacob Javits 
(R-N.Y.) had he run into a “buzz saw” 
like the proposed National Periodicals 
Center. He had a “great fear we are 
compromising the sources of American 
excellence should we establish such a 
system,” he told the Senate Subcommit- 
tee on Education, Arts, and Humanities. 

Under consideration was the House- 
passed Part D Title II, of the Higher 
Education Act, which proposed to set 
up an NPC (AL, Oct., p. 509). The 
concept had been approved by the White 
House Conference on Library and In- 
formation Services. In the Senate sub- 
committee, however, Part D ran into 
the combined fire of the information in- 
dustry, the publishers, and some repre- 
sentatives of scholarly societies. ALA 
and other library organizations lobbied 
in NPC’s favor. 

“To give everyone a little time to think 
this over .. . to cool off,” Javits proposed 
setting up a National Periodicals System 
Corporation. With a three-year author- 
ization of $750,000, a 14-member board 
would assess the feasibility and, if ad- 
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visable, design a system “to provide reli- 
able and timely document delivery from 
a comprehensive collection of periodical 
literature.” 

The subcommittee passed the revised 
Part D Feb. 28. Subcommittee chair 
Claiborne Pell (D-R.I.) called the com- 
promise “a good approach and a proper 
Senatorial one.” For more details, see the 
ALA Washington Newsletter, March 5, 


pp. 3-4. 


Under Pressure, GSA Chief 
Halts Transfer of Archives 


As archivists and historians have been 
aware for many years, the U.S. National 
Archives and Records Service (NARS) 
is running out of space in Washington, 
D.C. A fire in one storage site, slum con- 
ditions at another, and the resignation of 
the Archivist of the United States alerted 
the public to the problem (AL, Sept., 
p. 455). Recently, a plan to transfer 
some records from overcrowded Wash- 
ington to 11 regional NARS centers 
stirred a controversy. 

In November the House Subcommit- 
tee on Government Information and 
Individual Rights, which has been inves- 
tigating NARS’ management for more 
than a year, heard both sides of the story. 
Acting Archivist James O’Neill assured 
the committee that only a small amount 
of material would be transferred. Schol- 
ars argued that any move would de- 
centralize the core collection and 
inconvenience researchers. The National 
Archives Concerned Professionals, a 
group of some 200 mid-level NARS em- 
ployees, warned of dire consequences. 
The group also approved a resolution 
asking President Carter to delay the 
regionalization program and separate 
NARS from the General Services 
Administration. 

On Jan. 21 subcommittee Chair Rich- 
ardson Preyer wrote GSA Administrator 
Roland Freeman III to request a “hold” 
on further transfer of documents pend- 
ing a careful examination. 

Freeman replied immediately. He had 
already ordered a temporary halt, he 
wrote, pending a full understanding of 
his views. “Scholars, historians, genealo- 
gists, and other researchers need not be 
fearful that the destruction of the Na- 
tional Archives is near.” 

Freeman believes that NARS’ 10-year- 
old program to regionalize its holdings 
is based on reasonable guidelines and 
has already proved successful. And, he 
promised, “Users may be assured that 
there will be no fragmentation of the 
records that constitute the core of the 
National Archives. Recommendations of 
records to be transferred . . . would 
come from the Achivist of the United 
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In the News . 
States after consultation with the user 


A community.” 


Indiana Creates Committee 
To İmplement WHCLIS 


Responding to the resolutions passed 
at his governor’s conference in 1978 and 
at WHCLIS last November, Indiana 
Gov. Otis R. Bowen created a state Ad- 
visory Committee on Library and In- 
formation Services Feb. 6. 

Bowen appointed the 14 delegates and 
alternates who represented Indiana at 
WHCLIS to begin serving on the new 
committee immediately. He authorized 
them “to continue their work toward the 
implementation of [the] resolutions in 
order to influence the improvement of 
library and information services and 
their utilization by the public.” 

Al Trezza, executive director of the 
National Commission on Libraries and 
Information Science, congratulated the 
Indiana delegates. “It is certainly true 
that Indiana, in this instance, is the na- 
tional leader,” he commented. 

e In a later development, Hoosier li- 
brary supporters cheered as the Indiana 
General Assembly gave bipartisan sup- 
port to earmarking $450,000 in state aid 
to the Area Library Services Authorities 
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for the first time. In March the ALSA 
funding measure was added to the Sup- 
plementary Budget Bill. Indiana’s total 
appropriation for all services will reach 
nearly $1.8 million in the 1980-81 fiscal 
year. 


OCLC Creator to Return 
To “Creative” Activites 


A search committee is looking for a 
successor to Fred Kilgour as president 
and executive director of OCLC, the 
corporation he created 13 years ago. At 
66, he has informed OCLC’s Board of 
Trustees he would like to give up the 
day-to-day management in order to de- 
vote his efforts to innovation. 

The board would like to give Kilgour 
the freedom to be creative, said chair 
H. Paul Shrank, Jr., in announcing the 
formation of the search committee Feb. 
12. “The trustees want to continue to 
benefit from Kilgour’s vision, inventive- 
ness, and effectiveness in the further de- 
velopment of OCLC’s system and in the 
development of international markets.” 

Kilgour, who stimulated OCLC’s 
growth from an intrastate network with 
two employees and assets of $60,000 to 
an international network with over 400 
staff and $53 million in assets, will be 
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named to the board as Permanent 
Founder Trustee. Both Shrank and Kil- 
gour are members of the search commit- 
tee. 


Board okays 3rd-party use of tapes 


Acting on the recommendation of its 
special committee—and the overwhelm- 
ing opinion of its users—OCLC’s Board 
of Trustees voted Feb. 12 not to restrict 
or limit third-party use of its records, 
provided such use benefits participating 
libraries, networks, and OCLC. 

Although OCLC had never specified a 
policy on members’ use of the cataloging 
records on OCLC tapes, the board ap- 
pointed a Committee on Extended Utili- 
zation of Machine Readable Records 
last August to consider the question. At 
open hearings in New York, San Fran- 
cisco, Dallas, Atlanta, and finally in Chi- 
cago at ALA’s Midwinter Meeting, wit- 
nesses presented testimony arguitfg that 
the cataloging records given to OCLC by 
the nation’s libraries are for the use of 
all (AL, March, pp. 141-42). 

Just 17 days after Midwinter ended, 
the board accepted the prevailing view 
with only one exception: “that sale, 
transfer, gift, or conveyance of OCLC 
machine readable records to for-profit 
commercial entities for resale, or for 
permanent use or retention, other than 
for the sole benefit of OCLC, the par- 
ticipating library or network, be coordi- 
nated by OCLC management.” 


“Be with a Book for a Day” 
A Success, Reports Glazer 


Twenty-seven state governors pro- 
claimed “Be with a Book for a Day” 
during the White House Conference on 
Library and Information Services in 
November, reports Frederic J, Glazer, 
director of the West Virginia Library 
Commission and organizer of the 
campaign. 

The grass roots effort to publicize 
WHCLIS extended to 49 states, terri- 
tories, and the District of Columbia. 
Glazer’s office mailed out nearly 52 mil- 
lion emblems, 30,000 posters, and more 
than 250 packets explaining 101 ways 
to be with a book for a day. 

Eighteen of the 27 governors and 30 
national celebrities personally chose spe- 
cific books to carry that day. Seven, 
including Arthur Ashe, Walter Cronkite, 
Terrance Cardinal Cooke, Senators Rob- 
ert Byrd and Jennings Randolph, and 
the governors of Virginia and the Virgin 
Islands, chose the Bible. Three named 
Shakespeare—George Plimpton, Eli 
Wallach, and Gov. Jerry Brown. 

Both Jacqueline Onassis and West 
Virginia Gov. John D. Rockefeller chose 
War and Peace; Paul Newman and Ar- 
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kansas Gov. Bill Clinton, One Hundred 
Years of Solitude. 

Some notable single selections: Leon- 
ard Bernstein, The Collected Works of 
Lewis Carroll; Barbara Tuchman, Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin; and Connecticut Gov. Ella 
Grasso, The Diary of an Edwardian 
Housewife. 

Whitney North Seymour, Jr., of the 
National Citizen’s Committee to Save 
Our Libraries, and Library Journal edi- 
tor John Berry assisted Glazer with the 
campaign, which was cosponsored by 
the Chief Officers of State Library Agen- 
cies (COSLA). Participating library 
firms included the Quality Book Com- 
pany, Baker & Taylor, John Curley, 
Gaylord, Main Line, Encyclopaedia 
Britannica, and Demco. 


Layton Defense Fund 


The citizens of Davis County, Utah, 
have set up a defense fund to help pay 
legal expenses for Jeanne Layton, Davis 
County librarian who was fired last Sep- 
tember and reinstated recently by a U.S. 
District Court in Salt Lake City (AL, 
Feb., p. 80). 

Send contributions to the Jeanne 
Layton Fund, POB 249, Kaysville, UT 
84037. 











Asian Americans to organize. A 
popular Dallas conference panel on 
Asian-American library administrators 
has inspired a new group, reports Chi- 
nese-American Librarians Association 
President John Yung-hsiang Lai. Asian- 
American librarians plan to form a new 
national professional organization. All 
Asian-American librarians and others 
who are interested are invited to par- 
ticipate in a discussion meeting at the 
New York conference. Anyone who 
wishes to join the group or be listed in its 
directory should write John Yung-hsiang 
Lai, Harvard-Yenching Library, Har- 
vard University, 2 Divinity Library, 
Cambridge, MA 02138. 


Library Bureau fined. In February 
the Commerce Department ordered the 
library equipment firm founded in 1876 
by Melvil Dewey to pay a $10,000 pen- 
alty under a charge of violating the na- 
tion’s antiboycott law. The 1977 legisla- 
tion, prohibiting cooperation with boy- 
cotts imposed by foreign nations, was 
aimed at concerns cooperating with Arab 
countries boycotting Israel. In 1978, the 
Commerce Department charged, Li- 








brary Byreau’s contract with Libya in- 
cluded an agreement to obey the boycott 
rules. The firm was required to pay 
$5,000 immediately; the balance will be 
waived if there are no more violations. 


Orange’ PL scores. The Orange, 
N.J., Public Library has increased its use 
52 percent in the last 15 years. Circula- 
tion figures totaled 94,547 in 1963 com- 
pared to 143,304 in 1978, despite a de- 
cline in population which measured nine 
percent in 1960-70. 


CLR aids IFLA. The International 
Federation of Library Associations ənd 
Institutions (IFLA) has received a $70,- 
000 two-year grant for work on copy- 
right and conservation projects. To initi- 
ate the projects, IFLA will appoint spe- 
cialists for short periods to work with 
the central IFLA staff at The Hague. 


Mental health award. In December 
the Rochester Public Library won the 
1979 Employer of the Year award in the 
public section from the National Mental 
Health Association and the President’s 
Committee on Employment of the 
Handicapped. The award recognizes 
RPL’s 15-year-history of assisting per- 
sons with psychiatric difficulties. 
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Thirty years ago, the Model C Book Charger 
answered the need for a quick, simple book charging 
system. And it’s still the first choice of librarians. 
Complete, accurate circulation records are 
at your fingertips, along with positive 
borrower identification. And you'll find 
Gaylord Book and Date Due Cards, 
Card Holders, and Date Books are all 
designed to complement the system. 

Discover the book charging system 
that delivers the greatest performance 
for the smallest investment—your best 
value—the Gaylord Model C Book 
Charger. 

: For more information, call toll-free 

| 1-800-448-6160, x 299 (in N.Y. call collect 

| 315-457-5070, x 299) or write to “Model C,” 
1 Gaylord, Box 4901, Syracuse, N.Y. 13221. 
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ACTION EXCHANGE : 


Voices of experience offer advice on COM and the problem patron 


Q..we are drafting a policy statement for dealing with 
problem patrons, including abusive, disturbed, and vio- 
lent people. We’d like to receive copies of library policy 
statements. Nan Sprester, Reference Librarian, Fort 
Worth (Tex.) Public Library (AL, Feb., p. 93). 


A, Frank J. DeRosa, director of security at the Brooklyn 
(N.Y.) Public, sent us Director Kenneth Duchac’s six-page 
Administrative Directive on Discipline and Security Prob- 
lems and a three-page training memo quoting the provi- 
sions of the New York Penal Law dealing with acts com- 
monly attributed to troublesome patrons. We forwarded 
them and other policy statements to Sprester. Copies of 
the statements may be borrowed from the ALA Headquar- 
ters library through Interlibrary Loan. 

e Director Daniel J. Bradbury of the Janesville (Wis.) 
P. L. contributed a three-page Problem Behavior policy 
with a Problem Report form. Bradbury writes that al- 
though policy might identify potential problems the most 
important element is the discretionary judgement of the 
responding staff member. ‘Guidelines are helpful, but 
common sense is more critical,” he adds. 

e Annette Salo, Supervisor, Video Center, Saint Paul 
Public, sent a 36-page Emergency Action Manual. When 
it was prepared, she says, “We held a series of work- 
shops and brought in representatives of the police and 
fire department to introduce new policies and reinstate 
old.” 


Q. Our medium-sized public library is issuing a cata- 
log on microfilm and would welcome programs and sam- 
ples of COM training aides. Please warn us what not 
to do. Emma B. Robbins, Supervisor, Technical Ser- 
vices, St. Paul (Minn.) Public Library (AL, Nov., p. 594). 


A. Our experiences with planning for COM, publishing 
“COM Cat is Coming” and other pamphlets for patrons 
and memos for staff, converting our 200,000-title shelflist, 
and using the first three COM editions, have yielded a 
few DOs and DON'Ts: 

DO learn as much as possible about your vendor’s 
procedures, capabilities, and usual output. 

DO involve as many staff members: as possible from 
the initial planning stages right through publication. Em- 
phasize the benefits derived but be frank about the prob- 
lems. Confine to the supervisory staff the despair that 
periodically sets in. 

DO station the COM readers within the view of public 
service staff. Teach the staff the few simple routine 
housekeeping chores to keep the machines working and 
the patrons happy. 

DO prepare a brief fiscal statement for the patrons, ex- 
plaining how the library could afford the equipment. 

DON’T believe the vendor’s estimate of the time neces- 
sary for OCR keying of conversion input. 

DON’T promise anything to anyone for a specific date. 
Expect unforeseen delays. 

DON’T stress the computer connection with COM; show 
patrons COM is just microfilm inside the réader. 

Lois E. Shumaker, Head, Technical Services, Sacra- 
mento (Calif.) Public Library. 
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A. A combination of printed instructions, personal dem- 
onstration and instruction, and clearly labeled operating 
controls is what most libraries use when instituting a 
COM catalog. The familiarity of staff and patrons with 
microforms and the staffing level of the area wil! deter- 
mine the exact mix you need. Ask your COM vendor for 
help. Mark Brenneman, Training Coordinator, Na- 
tional Micrographics Association, Silver Spring, Md. 


A. When our library and three other community college 
libraries formed the Arizona Resources Consortium 
(ARC), our first project was to set up a microfilm catalog. 
To introduce it, we produced an 8-minute slide tape, “The 
Microfilm Catalog,” which you can borrow from Project 
LOEX. 

| would advise you to introduce COM with as much 
hoopla as possible. Signs around the library should direct 
users to the catalog, and basic instructions should be 
posted at points of use. The trick seems to be to make 
users aware of what the catalog does. Once they under- 
stand the function, the new format is no problem. 
Debbie Burnham-Kidwell, Mohave Community College, 
Kingman, Ariz. 


OVER TO YOU 


Q. One of our more iconoclastic staff members 
has suggested a library employee be named as one 
of our seven board members. | know a union rep- 
resentative recently joined the board of General 
Motors, but I’ve never heard of a library making a 
similar move, have you? Could it be considered 
conflict of interest? Diane W. Kaufman, Head, 
Technical Services, North Olympic Library System, 
Port Angeles, Wash. 


Q. How are libraries dealing with library crimes 
—theft and mutilation? Betty Ann Scott, Adult 
Services Consultant, State Library of Florida, Tal- 
lahasse. 


Q. We have just formed Friends of Children and 
Literature (FOCAL) in Arizona and seek informa- 
tion about similar groups which further the influ- 
ence and services of the children’s room of the 
public library. We’ve contacted FOCAL in Los An- 
geles and requested material from Wilmette, Ill. 
Any others? M. E. Mason, Phoenix. 


Please send replies to ACTION EXCHANGE 





ACTION EXCHANGE welcomes all questions and answers on 
library matters. Please type all communications and include your 
name, address, position, and phone number. If you prefer, we’ll 
print only your initials. All responses become the property of 
American Libraries. Write to Lois Pearson, ACTION EXCHANGE, 
50 E. Huron St., Chicago, IL 60611. 
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by John M. Carter 


Dia you see it? Did you see the bloody bodies of a thou- 
sand fathers and sons and nephews and uncles shot down 
after they came unsuspecting and unarmed to a “powwow” 
in the middle of a plowed potato field? Did you hear the 
thump, thump, thump of the bullets ripping through their 
collapsing bodies? Did you see the bulldozer plow them 
under? Did you see the women weeping and the Soviet soldier 
taking official photographs? Did you see those Pushtu men 
dragged out of the mosque, having been discovered dressed 
as women, and shot? Did you see the green-eyed Russian 
officer who gave the order to shoot, and later said to the 
women, “You can be sure that next year’s potato crop will 
be a good one”? 

Of course you didn’t see it—the Soviets have better sense 
than to allow television coverage of their atrocities. You know 
about it, though. You’ve heard about it and read about it.* 

What shall we do? Shall we go on televising the Moscow 
games and unloading Soviet ships in American ports and 
holding book fairs in Russia as if nothing had happened? 
Shall we ignore the single most blatant invasion and occupa- 
tion of foreign soil since Germany’s invasion of Poland? 

Well, you say, what can we do? We are, after all, only 
librarians. We’re professionals who don’t get mixed up in 
politics. We don’t want to be responsible for fueling a new 
cold war. And certainly we don’t want to set any precedents. 
If we boycott the USSR we'll have to boycott everyone. 
Besides, our hands aren’t exactly clean, you know. 

That we had a time letting go of that tar baby in Viet Nam 
I shall concede—but nothing else. We are not and never shall 
be professionals in the same sense that physicians are. Imagine 
the reaction had the State Department announced the Shah 
could not be moved out of the country until he had finished 
his bibliotherapy. 

You can ask the Afghans about fueling a new cold war. 
They'll tell you how cold it is. 

Politics, you say? Let’s not get mixed up in politics? What 
does such senseless slaughter have to do with politics? When 
does it cease to become politics, when they start to shoot 
women and girls as well? Where do we draw the line? Iran? 
Saudi Arabia? England? Alaska? If it is politics, it is inter- 
national politics played like a poker game, winner take all. 

To me it’s less like politics or poker and more like training 
a rude bear. Training a bear is very much like training a dog. 
When he strays out of his territory, you slap his snout. I am 
not sure I can define treason. It is much like Justice Potter 
Stewart said about pornography, “I can’t define it, but I know 
` it when I see it.” If playing footsie and holding book fairs 
and cheering Olympic Games in the den of a rude bear that 
has vowed to eat you—and to prove it nibbles his way, hectare 


*In Newsweek, Feb. 11, p. 44, and elsewhere. 





John M. Carter is coordinator of resource sharing at Louisiana 
State University Middleton Library. 
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A Call for a Total Information Boycott of the USSR 


by hectare, country by country, across the globe—if that be 
not treason, it most certainly is stupidity. 

You want to talk about setting precedents? Has ALA not 
set already ample precedents for speaking out on issues of 
freedom and bondage, of human rights? Do we devote our 
psychic energies to liberating American blacks and American 
gays and American women, then turn our backs and refuse to 
respond to the murder of peaceful Afghan village men? 


Draw the Line Now 

We live in the last few years of the twentieth century, a 
century that should have taught us by now that humanity can 
no longer let a nation conduct its foreign affairs by invasion 
and conquest and occupation. The Soviet Union is on the 
move as surely as the Third Reich 40 years ago. It must be 
stopped by whatever forces are available to free people. 

The Soviet Union must be made to realize that this is 
where it stops. This is where we draw the line. They not only 
must be stopped, they must this time be somehow pushed back 
behind their own legal borders. To allow less is to invite the 
bear to gobble up yet another sovereign nation. 

I do therefore beseech my colleagues in the American 
Library Association, particularly those in large research li- 
braries, to adopt and immediately implement a policy of total 
information boycott of the USSR until such time as it has 
withdrawn all Soviet troops from the free state of Afghanistan. 

Please understand that I am not talking about depriving 
the people of Russia of Radio Free Europe broadcasts. I am 
not talking about denying to Russian children translations of 
Little Red Ridinghood. I am talking about denying the results 
of research in areas of high technology to those very few 
members of the Soviet intelligentsia who make regular use of 
American research libraries via Telex or the mail. I am talk- 
ing about notifying Soviet libraries, which after all are con- 
trolled by the government, that from this day forward they 
will be wasting time and money to ask American research 
libraries for photocopies of research results. 

Make no mistake about it, we are already into the Informa- 
tion Age. The American Library Association represents a 
group that virtually controls, with few exceptions, all informa- 
tion flow within the United States, and increasingly between 
the United States and foreign countries. We should actively 
support any library or librarian who refuses to furnish the 
USSR with vital research information, This is the first great 
issue of the 1980s, of the Information Age. It is being debated 
by Olympic athletes, politicians and scientists, many of whom 
favor boycott for their respective fields. 

In the unlikely event that the Soviet Union should withdraw 
its troops from Afghanistan even as this is being published 
and read, the idea of using an information boycott against 
military aggression is, I think, still sound. Let us debate it 
fully, but with dispatch. The American Library Association 
should take a stand where its principles are being so blatantly 
violated, where the free exchange of information, and indeed 
all other freedoms, die when the people are shot. Let us add 
our voices to those who denounce genocide, the ultimate 
deprivation of freedom, as national policy. go 
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where the books 
are hidden. 
You see, the 
Tattle Tape system has 



































a built-in alarm that 
activates before 
the thief walks out 
your door. So, you can 
stop a theft, save your 


books and your budget. 


The Tattle Tape 
system. A security 





system that can cut 


your losses an average 


of 85% and com- 
pletely pay for itself 
in one to three years. 
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TELL ME MORE ABOUT 


Name 
Phone 
Library 
Title 
Address 

Gye 

State — Zip 

Send to: 3M, 3M Center, 
Bldg. 2990-9E. Department 


LS, St. Paul, MN 55101. 
Or call: 612/733-2851. 
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THE TATTLE TAPE SYSTEM. 





THE TATTLE TAPE SYSTEM. 








YOU ORDER BOOKS NEXT YEAR, 
THESE 











LETS YOU ORDER NEXT YEARS BOOKS INSTEAD OF REPLACING LAST YEARS. 
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~ COMMENTARY 


Ideally, communications to “Commentary” 
should be no more than 400 words. Some 
letters may be edited for conciseness. —Ed. 


ue DIVISION DUES DISCOUNT. 


The dues schedule endorsed by 
ALA Council during Midwinter should be 
approved by Membership not only because 
it provides a discount of 50 percent on basic 
dues for ALA regular members the first 
year and 30 percent the second and third 
years, but also because it provides a struc- 
ture which would permit inclusion of the 
same percentage discounts on division dues. 
If discounts on basic dues for new ALA 
regular members are good for ALA, dis- 
counts on their division dues would be good 
for the divisions and also for ALA itself. 

Applying the same percentages to divi- 
sion dues would result in division dues of 
$7.50 for ALA regular members in the first 
year and $10.50 in the second and third 
years. This schedule, which I propose be 
adopted, should be attractive to division 
leaders as the dues would be low enough to 
obtain more members and high enough to 
provide a good retention rate. The net long- 
range effect on division budgets as well as 
memberships would be positive. 

If reactions of the divisions are favorable, 
I would urge the Executive Board to initiate 
reduced division dues for new ALA regular 
members on a temporary basis for 1981 and 
also urge that steps be taken to amend the 
ALA Bylaws to provide them on a con- 
tinuing basis beginning in 1982. 

Discounts on division dues also should be 
provided to ALA student members. This 
would attract many persons who would not 
otherwise join ALA. In addition, it would 
strengthen the Association by increasing the 
proportion of young persons in ALA and in 
the divisions, reversing the adverse effect of 
ALA policy since 1975 of requiring stu- 
dents to pay full division dues even though 
they are given an 80 percent discount on 
ALA basic dues. 

For regular ALA members, the cost of 
joining a division is 30 percent of the cost 
of joining ALA, but for students it is 150 
percent. Despite efforts of the divisions, 
especially AASL, to recruit students, few 
have joined divisions since 1975. As a re- 
sult, divisions now have a low proportion of 
young persons in their memberships. It is 
time to reverse the trend by attracting 
members early in their careers. 

Beginning in 1981, SLA will provide stu- 
dents a discount of more than 85 percent on 
basic dues and give them one free division. 
Because SLA has a generous discount on 


. dues for students and a strong student re- 


cruiting program, more than half of the 
library schools have been able to form SLA 
student groups. 

With discounts on ALA division dues for 
students, it would be possible for some of 
the library schools to form student groups 
within AASL and ACRL and perhaps in 
LITA and PLA; and this would further 
increase ALA membership. Experience of 
ASIS and SLA as well as associations in 
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other fields has demonstrated that recruit- 
ing by peers is a highly effective way of 
obtaining more members. 


THomas H. CAHALAN 
Northeastern Univ., Boston, Mass. 


vr JUDGMENT IN ILL CODE? 


The December issue of American 
Libraries carried the proposed revision of 
the ILL Code (pp. 648-50). Later in the 
same issue is the proposed revision of the 
Library Bill of Rights (p. 663). There 
seems to be a basic conflict between the first 
article under the Bill of Rights and Section 
If of the ILL Code. 

The Library Bill of Rights states that: 
“Books and other library resources should 
be provided for the interest, information 
and enlightenment of all people of the com- 
munity the library serves.” This is the posi- 
tion which all libraries should take. How- 
ever, the ILL Code states that the purpose 
of interlibrary loan “‘is to obtain, for re- 
search and serious study, library material 


not available through local, state or regional 
libraries.” 

The ILL Code, in addition to placing a 
value judgment on some users’ needs, would 
conflict with the Library Bill of Rights. 
Since the Library Bill of Rights is part of 
the philosophical underpinning of library 
service, and since the ILL Code is an agree- 
ment among libraries on ground rules and 
procedures for the borrowing and lending 
of library materials, I would suggest that 
the phrase “‘for research and serious study” 
be removed from the proposed code. 


MICHAEL A. GOLRICK 
Wilmot Branch, Tucson Public Library 


Marilyn Boria, chair of the National In- 
terlibrary Loan Code Revision Subcommit- 
tee, tells us she is still accepting suggestions 
such as the above for changes in the pro- 
posed code revision. At the ALA Annual 
Conference in New York, the proposed re- 
visions to the ILL code will be presented to 


(Continued on p. 195.) 


Time for Another Library Cat 


Her name is Prudence, and she is 
a lady of distinctive personality and 
charm. She is also the library cat who 
resides at the James Blackstone Me- 
morial Library in Branford, Conn. 

Prudence joined the library in April 
1978, just two weeks before the birth 
of three yellow kittens. After her kittens 
were adopted, she settled in as perma- 
nent resident and chief mouse-catcher 
of the library and its grounds. 

Every night, the calico library cat re- 
tires to her room on the second floor. 
It is furnished with the usual domestic 
comforts—litter box, food, water, and a 
bed. During the day, she divides her 
time among outdoor activities, explor- 
ing the building, investigating visitors, 
and having an occasional treat from a 


staff member. On weekends, Prudence 
is taken care of by the staff, but she 
seems to look forward to the doors 
opening on Monday morning. 

People who come to the library often 
visit with Prudence. They ask for her 
when she is not there. The library real- 
izes, however, that not everyone finds 
the library cat “fun to be with.” Be- 
cause of this, Prudence stays in her 
room during visits of “nervous” patrons. 

The small, multi-colored puss who 
curls up on the director’s desk enjoys 
the attention she attracts and the ac- 
tivity that surrounds her. Not a bad sort 
of life...forastar... 

Gennett B. Grinnell 
James Blackstone Memorial Library, 
Branford, Conn. 
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No Castles on Main Street 


American Authors and Their Homes 239 pages « 90 illustrations • 528-81828-7 $9.95 


By Stephanie Kraft 
“A guide to places for those who travel, 


a guide to literature for those who live it} 
—CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR 


DISTINCTIVE 
AMERICANA! 


“These pieces are not conventional 
guided tours. They are sensitive 
vignettes that capture the essence of 
each author, quote briefly but aptly 
from their works, and convey the 
atmosphere of their dwelling places, 
as reflected in their books and in 
their lives.... The result is a 
distinctive slice of Americana” 
Publisher's Weekly, 6-4-79 


COLORFUL! 


“A colorful and absorbing glimpse into 
the lives and backgrounds of some of 
the most original regional authors in 
U.S. literary history. Author Kraft... 
writes briefly and skillfully of the 
influence each regional landscape had 
on its author. . .. Recommended’ 
—Library Journal, 9-1-79 


ALIVE! 


“Kraft brings the often distant and seemingly unbridgeable 
study of literature to life....She successfully juggles the > 
balance between geography, sex of writer, literary genres, the 
quality of the sites and often the relationship between 
writers! 

Preservation News, 10-79 

































IDYLLIC! 


“,. idyllic sketches of the 
dwellings of 30 American 
authors, interspersing her 
descriptive and biographical 
notes with pertinent quota- 
tions’from their own writings. 
The delightful essays, offering 
more than a conventional tour 
guide, are followed by the use; 
ful listing of sites, 
addresses, direc- 


INFORMED AFFECTION! 


“.,. Short historical and literary essays....Each is a model of concision, 
informed comment and sensitivity to the importance of parochial influences 
Ld on the literary mind. . ..There is not a careless or slipshod paragraph in the 

Z i book. Careful research and affection for the subject are everywhere apparent” 
New York Times Book Review, 9-2-79 


-= KNOWINGLY AND LOVINGLY DONE! 


Faulkner, O'Connor, Glasgow; Steinbeck, Jeffers, Wister; Sandburg, 
Anderson, Cather. ... A fine sense-of-place and sense-of-person book, 


tions, and | knowingly and lovingly done” 
organizationa School Library Journal, 12-79 
or private 

ownership:’ 

Booklist, 

10-1-79 Please order from your library wholesaler 


Rand M¢Nally 


PO. Box 7600 è Chicago, Illinois 60680 
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“The geographical spread is countrywide: Hawthorne, Emerson, Whitman; . - 
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Paperbacks 
-Cut costs and build c: 


< Here's how Gay 
makes a good idea e\ 








-@ 


EDITH HAMILTON 


MYTHOLOGY 


Be 


Transparent 
Vinyl 
Paperback 
Covers 


Carrousel Island Unit 








The economics and popularity of paperbacks are good news for 
libraries. Paperbacks can be four times more cost-effective than 
hardbounds, with double the circulation. And Gaylord has a way to 

- deliver these gains, and more, to your library. 

Gaylord Transparent Vinyl Paperback Covers, Self-Adhesive 
Laminates and Transparent Reinforcing Tape extend circulation life 
and make your paperbacks shine. Gaylord Applicators give you quick, 
professional processing and repair. 

Then our exclusive Gaylord Carrousel and our Mar-Line 
Displayers present them at their best, with no hidden titles. And 
Gaylord displayers are designed to “go easy” on covers and bindings 
during browsing and re-shelving. 

It’s a complete Gaylord package of protection and display. Think of 
Gaylord when you buy paperbacks and make a good idea even better. 





Gaylord, Box 4901, Syracuse, NY 13221 (315) 457-5070 Gaylord, Box 84 
Gaylord, Furniture Manufacturing Division, Sanford 
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(Commentary cont. from p. 192.) 


the RASD board, which will finally vote on 
their adoption. —Ed. 


par BY ALA SHARE IN TABA. 


I write to protest the participation 
of ALA in the American Book Awards pro- 
gram (TABA). ALA’s participation, voted 
by the Executive Board with no opportunity 
for members to express their views, has 
been announced with no indication that 
there are serious problems connected with 
the change from the National Book Awards 
to TABA. 

Why was the statement by Franklyn 
Rodgers that NBA “proved a bust in every 
respect?” (AL, Dec., p. 635) not accompa- 
nied by some indication that not everyone 
in the book community believes that. Forty- 
four former winners and judges of National 
Book Awards cosigned a letter, circulated 
by Alison Lurie, calling the new awards “a 
rubber stamp for best sellers.” 

There appears to be good reason to be- 
lieve that the new format will act to validate 
those* promotional decisions, and will pro- 
vide reduced opportunity for the good work 
that has not been made visible through na- 
tional promotions and high sales. 

I for one believe that ALA should not 
participate in TABA; I further believe that 
the membership should be informed of the 
issues involved and given an opportunity 
to participate in the decision. 


JOHN LANCASTER 
Amherst College, Amherst, Mass. 
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Gene NOT A SUBSTITUTE. 


Ed. note: Arthur Plotnik, a mem- 
ber of the TABA Board, replied to Lan- 
caster in early February. Portions of his 
response are printed below. 


Your uncertainty about TABA’s advan- 
tages over the NBA are shared by many 
at ALA. In the news story (AL, Dec., 
p. 635) that spurred your comments, you'll 
recall that “Exec Board members expressed 
mixed feelings on the TABA program, 
which AAP admits is imperfect but subject 
to change.” But there was no choice be- 
tween NBA and TABA. NBA, whatever its 
virtues, was dead. The publishers were no 
longer willing to support it. 

TABA was never meant to substitute for 
NBA, nor compete with the Pulitzer or 
other prestigious literary prizes. TABA, as 
its promotion will state, is ‘ʻa celebration of 
American books.” If it competes with any- 
thing, it competes with Oscars, Emmys, 
and Obies as a means of generating some 
popular excitement about the “forgotten” 
medium: books. 

To fully inform and then poll the ALA 
membership about its decision to join 
TABA, the Executive Board would have 
had to deny TABA the backing it needed 
immediately—and would have forfeited the 
library community’s chance to influence 
TABA policy. As board member Grace 
Slocum remarked, “We need to be part of 
any effort to promote books, reading, and 
libraries.” 


` . Periodical Storage _ 
r Headache? | , 


Oblique's 
Your Solution. 


Need more shelf space? Need better 
organization of newspapers and peri- 
odicals? Oblique compartments 
create filing space from empty space. 
And Oblique can be adapted to your 
existing stacks. Active ready files on 
display shelves can be reduced by 
60%. Back issues shelf space can be 
reduced over 50%. Oblique gives you 
all the necessary tools for the most 
efficient, most versatile filing opera- 
tion possible. Write for free informa- 
tion and references. 


GBLIQUY 


SUSPENDED FILING COMPARTMENTS 


(a 


R.P GILLOTTE & CO., INC. 


2230 Commerce Dr./Columbia, S.C. 29205 
803/799-5158 
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As it worked out, two ALA members 
(Carolyn Field and myself) now serve on | 
the TABA Board and participate very e AA 
tively in the interests of libraries and i | 
keeping TABA standards high. As a board 4 
member, I can also tell you that the, voting $ 
system is no “‘rubber stamp for bestsellers.” 
Numerous *nonpublisher members of the 
book community were free to make nomi- 
nations, and, indeed, many obscure and 
small-press books are on the preliminary l 
lists. Any book on those lists has a fair ; 
chance to impress the authors, critics, li- ' 
brarians, booksellers, and publishers who 
will nominate and vote in equal forces. 

I, too, hope that ALA members will take 
a careful look at the first year’s procedures, 
comment loudly and clearly, and help shape 
the future of TABA. If membership should 
choose not to be part of the TABA Acade- 
my, Pm sure ALA Council and Executive 
Board will take the appropriate actions. 


ARTHUR PLOTNIK 
TABA Board member 


TE AACR 2 GUIDELINES. 


Susan K. Martin’s article, “A 
Learning Experience” (AL, Feb., pp. 117- 
18), was almost entirely concerned with the 
implementation of AACR 2, whereas the 
concern at this time should not be its im- 
plementation, but rather its acceptance. 
The rules in Part II are unnecessarily 
complicated, contradictory to each other, 
and full of asininities, e.g. rule 21.1B2. 
(Continued on p. 196.) 
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(Commentary cont. from p. 195.) 


Almost all sense of responsibility has been 
eliminated from the rules to determine main 


bodies are determined by contents and not 
by responsibility, i.e. authorship, in writing 
the rudes, and concocted capricious and 
nonsensical guidelines that have nothing to 
do with modern technology or even with 
the concept of authorship as established by 
Charles A. Cutter and the other “‘fathers of 
modern librarianship.” 

Chapter 21 is nothing but a confusing 
labyrinth of rules for determining main en- 
tries. Library users are not concerned with 
“main” or “added” entries, but rather with 
“entries.” 

A much simpler code could have been 
written by either a) establishing title main 
entries for everything, or b) using respon- 
sibility for determining main entries. 

Librarians, and catalogers in particular, 
should be concerned that such a code was 
ever allowed to be published. Its imple- 
mentation would be the end of the concept 
of responsibility as a factor in determining 
main entries. At this point it is the revi- 
sion (or rejection) of AACR 2 that needs 
to be discussed and not its implementation. 
Hopefully the new code will never be 
implemented. 


] E iia Main entries for some (but not all) 
B- publications emanating from corporate 


DoNALD J. LEHNUS 
Univ. of Mississippi library school 


G“ “HOMEGROWNS” PRIORITY. 


Discussions of library networking 


“Strongly Recommended” 


—Library Journal 


Order Now! 


Guide to U.S. Supreme Court — the first 
comprehensive single-volume reference 
on the U.S. Supreme Court — its history, 
procedures, personalities, decisions and 
impact on American society. 


A permanent reference work and the 
first place to look for answers to any 
question about the U.S. Supreme Court. 
Available now for only $65.00. 


Order directly from 
Congressional Quarterly Inc. 
1414 22nd St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 20037 
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frequently focus on centralized processing 
leading to a supposed reduction of in-house 
original cataloging. Cooperation would be 
enhanced, however, if more attention were 
paid to high-quality cataloging of library or 
campus publications such as theses and dis- 
sertations, reports, exhibition catalogs, etc. 
Local librarians certainly have readier ac- 
cess to correct forms of entries, etc., then 
the rest of us around the country. 

It would be helpful if concerned librarians 
were to do two things: see that publications 
for which they or their institutions are re- 
sponsible contain accurate bibliographical 
information and provide, if possible, sam- 
ple cataloging within the publication, a la 
CIP. If you are a member of an online 
network and find that other libraries are 
entering cataloging copy for your home- 
growns before you do, you might consider 
giving in-house items a higher cataloging 
priority. 

JAMES R. DWYER 
Univ. of Oregon L. Catalog Dept., Eugene 


Co ADVANCED HOME INFO. 


The article on telereference (AL, 
Feb., pp. 94—98, 108-10) is excellent. Amer- 
ican Libraries is to be commended for this 
“first.” 

It is perplexing, however, that no men- 
tion is made of the world’s most advanced 
home information utility, The SOURCE, 
that began operation in late spring 1979 
with a projected subscriber base of 100,000 
by the end of 1980. In contrast to other 
home information utilities in the planning 
stage in the U.S., The SOURCE, has a 
wider span of capabilities and is already in 
operation for $2.75/hour plus terminal 
(circa $500). Only MicroNET and the 
planned Telidon system in Canada come 
close in the approach of The SOURCE to a 
universal information, education, recrea- 
tion and communication system, with major 
implications for schools, libraries, mass 
media, and communication. On January 30, 
1980, the Wall Street Journal wrote that 
The SOURCE is the “. . . overnight sensa- 
tion among the cognoscenti of the com- 
puting world.” 

It will become increasingly difficult to 
justify charging for online searches when 
an information utility such as The SOURCE 
can bring such searches within the budg- 
etary and operational capability of an aver- 
age home. My average SOURCE database 
search cost is 80 cents. (I became a SOURCE 
subscriber in August—the first, I am told, 
librarian to have a home viewdata terminal.) 

A second information utility—MicroNET 
—is also in operation and is not mentioned 


ROBERT T. JORDAN 
Dept. of Media, Info., & Learning Systems; 
Univ. of D.C. 


The telereference article limited itself to 
systems that can be accessed through the 
home TV set without a computer attach- 
ment. The SOURCE is not this type of sys- 
tem.—Ed. 


M APPING TELEREFERENCE. 


Susan Cherry’s piece on the vari- 
ous ‘“‘telereference” systems (AL, Feb., pp. 


94-98, 108-110) was most enlightening. 
While I try to keep up in a general way, 
she has given me a better picture of the 
state of the art than anything else I have 
read from a library view and even answered 
a few nagging questions. 

Of course, with any of these systems, I 
have a very personal interest in the quality 
of the computer graphics, because they have 
to be used for any computer cartographics 
which may be in a system. (I admit my bias 
and tell the world I think maps are pretty 
important.) I am told that there are some 
maps on Prestel, but these tend to be the 
bus route map sort. In a pinch, any combi- 
nation of symbols giving a sense of spacial 
relations can make up a map, but why 
settle for the barely adequate when the 
effort to get good graphics pays off on 
several fronts. 

A few weeks ago the local PBS station 
aired an episode of “Fast Forward,” which 
was devoted to similar interactive television. 
On the “Fast Forward” episode, the Cana- 
dians seemed to have the best graphics of 
any of the systems examined: there was 
even a fleeting shot of a map in color on the 
screen. Also, from a second-hand report, 
the Department of Commerce has the Do- 
mestic Information Display System, which 
seems to have incredible potential for maps. 

Map librarians are pushy folk, as ALA 
will find out shortly with the new Map and 
Geography Round Table. We have in the 
past badgered the H. W. Wilson Co. to in- 
clude the note “map” when an article con- 
taining one was indexed by one of their 
services: this would mean that any little 
library in the boonies can make a try at 
finding cartographic information for its 
clientele. Map librarians have been yam- 
mering at the U.S. Geological Survey, and 
there is now an advisory committee of map 
users. In the age of telereference, map li- 
brarians will not stand idly by, but will 
insist that cartographic information be in- 
cluded in the various systems. 

In this age of general library decline, 
there is an optimism in the map field. We 
are still going up, and the Map Round Ta- 
ble provides a forum where part-time map 
librarians can meaningfully contribute. 


J. B. Post 
Free Library of Philadelphia 


0” CATALOG MIGHT BRING $200. 


Unfortunately American Libraries 
may have been mislead, intentionally or un- 
intentionally, by a spokesperson at the An- 
tique Dealers of America in regard to the 
market value of old card catalogs (‘“Born- 
Again Catalog,” AL, Jan., p. 12). As a col- 
lector of librariana and a frequenter of an- 
tique shops and flea markets, I assure you 
there is a market for catalogs. 

While the $500 figure cited by New York 
magazine is high, an unrefinished catalog of 
the kind pictured might well bring $150- 
$200 at a flea market. Not that libraries dis- 
posing of such items could expect to get 
that kind of return from a dealer. In gen- 
eral, nowadays any kind of old furniture or 
equipment is likely to turn up at flea mar- 
kets around here. 


NORMAN D. STEVENS 
Storrs, Conn. 
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Is there any way you and your library can get ready by January 1, 
1981 when the Anglo-American Cataloguing Rules, 2nd Edition 
(AACR2) are implemented? 


YES — if you keep our new guide, GETTING READY FOR AACR2 
at vour side. Order multiple copies now for your entire cataloging / 
technical services staff. 


AACR2, the long-discussed, controversial, and impending change 
in cataloging rules, will have a sweeping influence on a large number 
of libraries—and ultimately, every library has to learn to apply 
AACR2 itself. And while AACR2 as a code can be very theoretical, a 
catalog is a vital practical activity, and GETTING READY FOR 
AACR2: THE CATALOGER'S GUIDE will show you how to apply 
the new code. 

In GETTING READY, author Christa F.B. Hoffmann provides 
series of examples which “show the rules in action.” Cataloging prob- 
lems are identified and solutions are established, and variants of 
content between AACRI and AACR2 are explained and demon- 
strated. The easy-to-read compilation of cataloging examples and 
formats ranges from books, monographs, and manuscripts to serials, 
sound recordings and photographs. These examples serve to highlight 
particular AACR2 rules and particular cataloging problems, as well 
as to enable the reader to discover how AACR2 approaches catalog- 
ing in general. 

In addition to the host of illustrative examples, GETTING READY 
outlines key principles of AACR2 and takes you through various 
decision points concerning levels of detail and the environment, and 
fullness of record. There are chapters on terminology, rules of punc- 
tuation, choice of entry and forms of headings. Cataloging aids. 
resources for further information and a checklist of points to 
remember make this a reference as well as a working tool. 


SCHEDULED FOR JUNE 
ISBN 0-914236-64-4. 


Because of the immediacy of adopting AACR2, 
we are rushing GETTING READY into print as 
a Professional Librarian extra. The price for this 
paperback guide is only $14.50, with special 
discounts available for multiple copy orders of 
five or more. To speed your copy upon publica- 
tion, you may choose first-class delivery for just 
75 cents extra. 


Getting Ready for 
AACR2 


THE CATALOGER’S GUIDE 
Christa F. B. Hoffmann 
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A must forall catalogers, this guide will prove invaluable to library 
managers, technical services staff, reference staff who need to under- 
stand the new rules, and network and utility staff. It is particularly 
useful as a workbook in library school courses. continuing education 
workshops and institutes, and easily adapted to inhouse training of 
individuals and small groups. 

Christa F.B. Hoffmann is Associate Professor at the University of 
Nebraska, Lincoln Library, where she was Head of Cataloging for 
five years. She is a member of the Internetwork Quality Control 
Council, OCLC, and of the ALA RTSD Catalog Committee on 
Description and Access. 


YES! Please send us copies of Getting Ready for 

AACR2 @$14.50 (Only $11.50 each for orders of 5 or 

more) 

Check one: 

OSend by library or book rate (normal postage and han- 
dling of $1.00 per copy except on prepaid orders). 

OWe prefer first class delivery for an extra $.75 per copy in 
addition to regular postage and handling charge. 


Publisher pays normal postage and handling on prepaid orders. (Orders 
from individuals must be prepaid.) If prepaying, send $14.50 per copy for 
delivery by library or book rate; $15.25 per copy for delivery by first class 
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Now only used for special events—such as this setting tor the tilm “Going in Style”— 
the Gould Memorial Library was erected in 1900 by Stanford White as part of the Hall of 
Fame for Great Americans complex on the NYU campus. 


Library in the Bronx as Supporting Star 


This pillared, marble “bank” seen in 
Going in Style is no bank at all, but was 
in its most active life the Gould Memo- 
. -rial Library. 

Going in Style is about three pension- 
ers (l. to r., above, Lee Strasberg, 
George Burns, and Art Carney) who 
decide to break up the monotony of their 
lives by robbing a bank in downtown 
Manhattan. 

The opulent building was the library, 
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designed by Stanford White, on NYU’s 
old University Heights campus. Since 
Bronx Community College took over the 
property in 1973, the building has been 
“an empty shell used for faculty offices,” 
according to BCC Librarian Morton 
Rosenstock. But as a screen star, the 
former library hasn’t done badly. It was 
used as a setting in Goodbye Columbus, 
The Gambler starring James Caan, and 
a CBS special on Boss Tweed. 





The Lucky Card Holder Is... 


“These people are winners. The secret 
of their success is simple; they all have 
library cards”—thus begins a sprightly 
new advertising campaign launched by 
the Lincoln Library in Springfield, Ill. 

Visibility is key in the design of the 
full-page ads, which run monthly in the 
Saturday magazine of the local paper. 

“We wanted the ads to grab people 
right away, before they had a chance to 
see the word ‘library’ and turn the page,” 
says PR Director Corrine Frisch. “So the 
graphics had to be top-notch.” 

The first ad in November gave a sched- 
ule of the month’s programs and told 
how phones ring “off the wall.” . 

Since the ads, programming atten- 
dance is up, and reference phones were 
inundated with callers wanting answers 
to questions posed in the November ad 
(e.g., Where did the dollar sign come 
from?). “Most important,” says Frisch, 
“people are Lo about the library.” 
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gained 58 lbs. reading our 
cook books and lost 63 with 
our suggestions on diet and 
exercise. 


One of several “winners” pictured in the ad. 


AMERICAN LIBRARIES 


Heartland Energy 


Bill Caddell, director of the Frankfort 
(Ind.) Community Public Library, be- 
lieves in energy self-reliance, and has or- 
ganized ambitious energy workshops two 
years in a row. 

He recently told AL how nationally 
prominent authors and several editors of 
energy-related magazines came from all 
over the country to speak one weekend 
last spring at his small-town library. 
Among guests were Alex Wade (30 En- 
ergy Efficient Houses You Can Build, 
Rodale, 1979), David Wright (Natural 
Solar Architecture, Van Nostrand, 
1978), and Malcolm Wells (How to 
Buy Solar Heating without Getting 
Burned, Rodale, 1978). 






James R. Holiger 





Architect Alex Wade, author of 30 Energy 
Efficient Houses You Can Build. 


More than 700 people from Indiana 
and six surrounding states paid $10 each 
to attend an all-day program, where 
participants viewed films and exhibits on 
energy conservation, attended question- 
and-answer sessions, and listened to 
speakers discuss such subjects as low- 
cost construction techniques. On Sunday 
close to 400 people toured solar homes. 

Cosponsored by the library and the 
public schools, the two-day happening 
made money, according to Caddell. Both 
the school and library board put up a 
$1,000 guarantee to support the event, 
and the local Friends sold $4,000 worth 
of energy books. 

Caddell feels strongly that libraries 
can do a lot more than just buy books 
on alternative technology. “We need to 
take an active part in the new Federal 
Energy Extension Service, which is just 
getting started. The pilot programs have 
generally ignored the vast potential of 
libraries.” 
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Andrae Crouch sings “My Tribute” to Eubie Blake, whose wife is seated to his left. 
Kenneth Hahn of the Los Angeles Board of Supervisors is at Blake’s right. 


Eubie as “Living Information” 

Gospel singer Andrae Crouch took 
the hand of Eubie Blake, America’s hot- 
test nonagenarian, as some 750 Los An- 
geles County people gathered at the A C 
Bilbrew branch library on January 13 
for a tribute to the 97-year-old com- 
poser. The library, in the heart of a black 
Los Angeles community, was packed 
with people of all ages and many back- 
grounds who came to see Eubie and hear 





A zealous patron explains the library’s 
“strange” flag: the 37 stars in the canton 
represent the Union’s 37 states and the 
13-star oval symbo’izes the original states. 


86 studio musicians known as “The Or- 
chestra” play in the main reading room. 
“Eubie,” a song and dance revue of 
Blake’s music, is now on tour, 
Presentations were made to Blake by 
Kenneth Hahn of the Los Angeles Board 
of Supervisors and Carol Moss, county 
librarian. Blake’s response: “Living in- 
formation should be available at the li- 
brary for all older and younger people.” 


Mystery of the Flag 

When Ruth Holmes became librarian 
of the Greig Memorial Library some 
years ago in Oneida, Ill., she began her 
duties by cleaning out the closet. In it 
she found an old and unusual flag. 

None of the town’s 728 residents knew 
the age of the handmade flag, how long 
it had been in the library (founded in 
1916), or why it was there. 

Diane Beetler, a well trained user of 
libraries who sent AL this story, solved 
part of the mystery only last summer 
when she viewed Old Glory at a library 
open house. Consulting the library’s col- 
lection, she discovered what she needed 
in the recently acquired The Stars and . 
Stripes by Boleslaw and Marie-Louise 
D’Otrange Mastai (Knopf, 1973). 

Although an unusual design to present- 
day flag wavers, the double-wreath con- 
stellation was a popular design used in 
1876 flags to commemorate the nation’s 
Centennial. 
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FRIDAY, 


pm Professor, 


am Charlotte 


Please fill out and 


Name 


Address 





I will arrive 





2:00 Kenneth Donelson 


10:30 Elaine Konigsburg, Author 


Chicago, 1100 East 57th Street, Chicago, Illinois 60637. 


I wish to reserve a single room at $34.00 per day. 
I wish to share a twin-bedded room at $19.00 per day per 


person with à 
(If no name is shown, another member of your conference 
will be assigned.) 

hour /date hour /date 


Please do not remit money for housing. 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO GRADUATE LIBRARY SCHOOL 


41st ANNUAL CONFERENCE 
MAY 16-17, 1980 


CHILDREN’S ACCESS TO SERVICES AND MATERIALS IN SCHOOL AND PUBLIC LIBRARIES — . 


To be held at the Center for Continuing Education 
1307 East 60th Street, Chicago, IL 


MAY 16, 10 am to 1 pm REGISTRATION 


1:00 Zena Sutherland Introduction to the Conference 


pm Conference Chairman; Associate Professor, Graduate Library 
School, The University of Chicago 


Censorship in Schools and Libraries 
English Department, Arizona State University 


3:30 Lillian Gerhardt Children’s Access in Individual Libraries 
pm Editor-in-Chief, School Library Journal 


5:30 Reception 


pm 
8:30 Marilyn Miller Children’s Access to Library Systems 
— pm Associate Professor, School of Library Science, University of 
North Carolina 
SATURDAY, MAY 17 

9:00 James Fraser Children’s Access at the International Level 
am Library Director, Florham-Madison Campus, Fairleigh Dickinson 

University 


Zolotow, Editor tors, and Reviewers 


Betsy Hearne, Reviewer 


12:30 Conference Adjourns 


Housing Reservation Form Registration Form—Conference May 16-17, 1980 


Please fill out and send to: Graduate Library School, University of 
Chicago, 1100 East 57th Street, Chicago, Illinois 60637. 


send to: Graduate Library School, University of 


Name 

Position 
Organization 
Business Address 


City: Staters oa hy) ot Zip Code 


Enclosed is my check for $50* payable to The University of Chi- 
cago to cover my registration fee and a copy of the Conference 


, I will depart 
proceedings. 


*$45 if you register before April 11, 1980. 
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This conference will explore the problems of access by children to materials and services in libraries, examining such 
problems at many levels; the individual library; library systems and interlibrary loan programs; international publishing; 
the roles of the writer, the editor, and the reviewer; and the several aspects of censorship that pervade all levels. Our goal 
is the stimulation of critical evaluation and discussion, with clarification of the rights of the child, and examination of those 
issues that affect the denial or achievement of those rights. 


Problems of Access in Children’s Books for Authors, Edi- 
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michael gorman/toward bibliographic control 





. Let Us Now Praise... 


A reflective look at six persons who greatly influenced the art of cataloging 


A large, long-established card cata- 
log, properly used, is an unfailing, if 
haphazard, source of inspiration and of 
almost numinous power. Recently, idling 
away some lazy moments in a desultory 
search through that Ark of the cata- 
loger’s covenant, I found myself thinking 
about the great figures that have made 
the endlessly fascinating art of catalog- 
ing what it is today. Cataloging is an ex- 
cellent example of the Great Person 
theory of history. 

This essay deals with some of the men 
and women who have played decisive 
roles in the history of cataloging. Some 
of them are truly famous, some of them 
have done great things but have gone 
without honor. It is, of course, common- 
place for modern generations to believe 
that “there were giants in the earth in 
those days” and that such people no 
longer exist. However, it is hard to see 
any modern giants of cataloging (with 
one great exception which I shall men- 
tion later) or to believe that this commit- 
tee-ridden age will produce any such. 

Cataloging codes and classification 
schemes, almost without exception, owe 
what is good about them to individual 
genius, inspiration, and effort; and what 
is bad about them to corporate fudging 
and committee compromise. Of the six 
persons that I am concerned with in this 
essay, I have had the privilege and plea- 
sure of meeting two, and I have worked 
in institutions that were literally satu- 
rated with the achievements and influ- 
ence of two of the others. The remaining 
two are more remote in time and less 
potent in personal influence, but their 
contributions permeate the professional 
lives of all connected with cataloging and 
the wider world of librarianship. 


The Great Tradition 

There are three persons of unques- 
tioned genius in the Anglo-American 
tradition of cataloging. Without being 
vainglorious, we should remember that 
tradition has been the strongest, most 
productive, and most influential of all 
traditions in modern cataloging. 
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Antonio Panizzi started life in the 
Italian duchy of Modena, became a Car- 
bonaro (revolutionary), and eventually 
ended his life as Sir Anthony Panizzi— 
the mutton chop-whiskered epitome of 
the High Victorian virtues. Between 
those two extremes of place, Sir Anthony 





Antonio Panizzi 


founded the modern school of descrip- 
tive cataloging. He came to the British 
Museum Library when it was a disorga- 
nized and random collection of books 
cataloged by indigent clergymen and 
other part-time drudges. When he left in 
1866, it was already one of the finest 
libraries in the world with a catalog that 
could stand comparison with any other. 

That catalog was organized on princi- 
ples developed under the leadership of 
Panizzi and was constructed in accord- 
ance with his famous “91 rules.” These 
rules have been described as the begin- 
ning of the modern era in cataloging. 
They are notable for their clarity, com- 
mon sense, and brevity of expression. 
Although the rules used in the British 
Museum since Panizzi’s time contain 
their share of complexities, it is true to 
state that Panizzi’s solutions to many of 
the perennial problems of cataloging 
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were, on the whole, sensible and reader 
oriented. 

For example, Sir Anthony was insis- 
tent on the idea that the evidence pre- 
sented in the book should be the basis 
for cataloging. Because of this principle, 
the British Museum catalog has always 
entered books published pseudony- 
mously under the pseudonym used in the 
book, thus avoiding all the complica- 
tions that entry under the “real name” 
has introduced into American libraries. 


Charles Ammi Cutter was born in 
Boston at a time when Panizzi was al- 
ready engaged in fierce battles with the 
authorities concerning the catalog of the 
British Museum. In his case, too, it was 
the problem of organizing the library of 
a great institution that caused him to 
turn his attention to the theory and prac- 
tice of cataloging. 

After graduating from the Divinity 
School of Harvard, Cutter was hired to 
assist in the construction of the new cata- 
log of the Harvard College Library. This 
was at that time (1860) the most im- 
portant general library in the U.S. The 
catalog, when completed, was innova- 
tory in many respects. It was on cards 
(thus being the first public card catalog 
in America) and was arranged according 
to the most up-to-date principles, all de- 
signed to assist the public in its use. Fea- 
tures of the card catalog that we take for 
granted today—for example, drawer la- 
bels and guide cards—were pioneered or 
perfected in the Harvard catalog which 
Cutter helped to build. 

As with Panizzi, we see a basic con- 
cern with the user of the catalog, an un- 
derlying concern which marks the Anglo- 
American tradition at its best. Cutter 
carried this concern into his next great 


cataloging endeavor—the printed cata- ` 


log of the Boston Athenaeum. As librar- 
ian of the Athenaeum, Cutter was chiefly 
responsible for this mammoth work 
which has been described as “the first 
successful attempt to unlock for the pub- 
lic the subjects concealed in a large li- 
brary.” 
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This practical experience played a 
large part in the formulation of*Cutter’s 
«crowning achievement in the field of cat- 
aloging—his Rules for a Dictionary Cat- 
alog. These rules were originally part of 
a repoft on public libraries compiled by 
the Bureau of Education for the 1876 
centennial. They are notable for their 
comprehensiveness; to this day they are 
the only set of rules which deal with all 
aspects of compiling a dictionary cata- 
log. 

The rules are clearly based on prin- 
ciples formed by Cutter’s experience, 
and their success can only be appreci- 
ated if one considers that the dictionary 
catalog as defined by Cutter is, in all es- 
sentials, the dictionary catalog as it ex- 
ists today. Our ideas on corporate head- 
ings in the catalog, our ideas on subject 
headings, and, most importantly, Cutter’s 
belief that the convenience of the user is 
always to be put above that of the cata- 
loger, all of these are influences on our 
cataloging theory and practice, 





Seymour Lubetzky 


Seymour Lubetzky (the only living 
great person of cataloging) was born in 
Poland in 1898. As with Cutter and 
Panizzi, his work was formed by experi- 
ence in dealing with the problems of a 
major institution. In Lubetzky’s case the 
` institution was the Library of Congress 
where he played a major role in catalog- 
ing from 1943 to 1960. During this pe- 
riod he wrote his Cataloging Rules and 
Principles (1953), the single most im- 
portant work on descriptive cataloging 
in English of this century. This book was 
written in response to the situation cre- 
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ated by the framing of the 1949 ALA 
Cataloging Rules. 

Lubetzky, in a short and devastating 
analysis of those rules and the assump- 
tions that underlay them, single-hand- 
edly rewrote the theory of descriptive 
cataloging and paved the way for the im- 
provements in cataloging practice that 
have taken place in the last quarter cen- 
tury. This analysis of Lubetzky’s led to 
the achievement of the “Paris principles” 
—a set of agreements on cataloging 
which have been accepted all over the 
world. It is fair to say that everything 
good about the “Paris principles” is owed 
to Lubetzky, and all the flaws in them 
are due to the exigencies of international 
compromise. In common with Cutter 
and Panizzi, Lubetzky possesses a clear 
strong writing style and the merciful 
ability to express himself succinctly. 

The Great Tradition that stretches 
from Panizzi to Lubetzky is a sustaining 
force in librarianship, a practical and 
conceptual underpinning that affects the 
way we all think as librarians transcend- 
ing the narrow bounds of the cataloging 
process. 


Prophets without Honor 

There are two important figures in the 
history of classification whose contribu- 
tions are too seldom recognized. Both 
were Americans, and both had ideas 
which were well ahead of their time. 


Henry Evelyn Bliss was born in New 
York in 1870. He had a life-long associa- 
tion with the College of the City of New 
York (CCNY). By various twists he 
(with no formal training in librarianship 
and, indeed, with no college degree) be- 
came an important administrative figure 
in the library of CCNY. He developed 
an interest in classification and soon be- 
came disenchanted with the classifica- 
tion schemes then available, chiefly 
those of Dewey (DC) and the Library 
of Congress (LC). The remainder of his 
professional life was spent in developing 
his own classification scheme—the Bib- 
liographic Classification (BC)—which 
was built upon two fundamental ideas. 

These ideas, which are of tremendous 
importance today, were that a classifica- 
tion should be based on an order which 
was most helpful to the users of the li- 
brary and that the order of the books 
should be changed, when necessary, to 
reflect changes in the make-up of the var- 
ious scholarly disciplines. These central 
notions were supplemented by the idea 
that the arrangement of the books within 





Henry Bliss 


various disciplines should reflect the way 
in which those disciplines were taught 
and that the various disciplines should be 
arranged such that those most closely 
related should be found together. 

This classification plan is, without 
doubt, the most logical and effective of 
all major classification schemes; it is also 
a monument to one man’s perseverance 
and insight. Unfortunately, it was a 
scheme born in the wrong time. LC and 
DC had a stranglehold on the library 
scene by the time that BC appeared. Its 
vitality can be seen, nevertheless, since 
a number of libraries in the British Com- 
monwealth use it to this day, and this use 
has provoked a complete revision of BC 
(by Jack Mills) which takes modern 
changes in subjects into account. Numer- 
ous features of BC are to be found in re- 
cent editions of DC and in recent 
changes\in the LC scheme. In particular, 
the ideas of consensus and flexibility 
which were the cornerstones of Bliss’s 
work are now accepted as axioms of clas- 
sification. 


Grace Osgood Kelley is known to 
the history of classification for her book 
The Classification of Books (1937). It is 
doubtful today if more than a handful 
of persons on hearing the name “Grace 
Kelley” would think of anyone other 
than the Princess of Monaco. However, 
Kelley made an important and prescient 
contribution to library science. Her 
book, based on a well researched doc- 
toral dissertation, sought (with some suc- 
cess) to show that traditional library 
classification is based on a fundamental 
fallacy. The fallacy is that the library 
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and: the readers are best served by de- 
tailed classification. 

Kelley argued persuasively for broad 
classification (the arrangement of books 
within general subject categories) sup- 
plemented by detailed subject indexing 
in catalogs and other lists. This view, 
based on years of experience in the li- 
braries of John Crerar and Queens Bor- 
ough, is one that is now in vogue among 
theorists and practitioners of classifica- 
tion. It allows the user of the library to 
browse among broad subject categories 
and to do detailed subject work within 
the catalog. In an era of electronic union 
catalog, this concept is especially attrac- 
tive. Once again, we can see that the true 
innovative thinkers are those who have 
the interests of the library user in mind. 


ThesRenaissance Man 

Shiyali Ramamrita Ranganathan 
(1892-1972) of India is the unques- 
tioned giant of 20th-century library 
science. He tackled all aspects of the pro- 
fession of librarianship and always added 
his own individualistic and, sometimes, 
quirky perception of the subject. He 
revolutionized the theory and practice 
of classification. Though his own clas- 
sification scheme was never widely 


Shiyali Ranganathan 


adopted, its influence can be seen 
throughout the practice of information 
retrieval, in the modern revisions of the 
Dewey Decimal Classification scheme, 
and in such pioneering attempts as the 
PRECIS subject heading system. If for 
nothing else, he deserves to be long re- 
membered for his “Five laws of library 








science.” The laws are the best summary 
of what libraries are, or should be, about. 

These laws are: Books are for use., 
. .. To every reader his or her book... 
To every book its reader. .. . Saye the 
time of the reader. . . . The librdry is a 
growing organism. 

There is no facet of the practice of li- 
brarianship to which those laws cannot 
be applied. They represent a lifetime of 
thought on our profession distilled into 
universalisms. In terms of cataloging 
they should be seen as the basis for our 
progress towards new and better catalog- 
ing codes, classification schemes, and 
automated systems. 


The Connecting Thread 

Later, back at my desk, I tried to trace 
a connection between those persons. 
There is one thread running through 
their lives and work. That focal point is 
that libraries exist to serve their users. 
No matter how abstract cataloging 
theory may become, it has that one cen- 
tral purpose. The work of Panizzi, Cut- 
ter, Lubetzky, Bliss, Kelley, and Ranga- 
nathan illuminated and furthered that 
purpose. The work of these great librar- 
ians has relevance to our present prob- 
lems and our future solutions. TC 


Announcing the 41st Edition 





WhosWho in America 


Find current and authoritative information on more than 72,000 notable 
Americans, including more than 13,500 chosen to appear for the first time. 
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Whos Wano inc. 


200 East Ohio Street, Room 8008 
Chicago, Ilinois 60611 
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Biographees of the 41st Edition of WHO’S WHO IN AMERICA were selected on 
the basis of reference value, earned through lasting contributions to society or 


key positions held. 


@ Many sketches include “Thoughts ® 
on My Life,” reflections by the 
biographees on their principles, 
goals, and ideas. 


A Necrology lists 40th Edition 
biographees whose deaths 

were reported to the publisher prior 
to the close of compilation. 


@ A Regional Index lists biographees of the MARQUIS REGIONAL LIBRARY. 


Published May 31, 1980 
ISBN 0-8379-0141-3 


LC 4-16934 
$89.50 Hardbound 


Please add $4.50 for each set ordered for postage and handling. 
Add state sales tax where applicable. 
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Government Documents Round Table 





e The 1979 ALA Midwinter meeting of 
a Government Documents Round Table 
(GODORT) workgroup is in full swing. A 
new member notes the large number of 
claims her library has to make for federal 
documents which should have been re- 
ceived on deposit. After lengthy discus- 
sion, the workgroup decides to survey 
depository libraries and document the 
number of claims sent to the Government 
Printing Office. The ultimate result is “An 
Analysis of Federal Depository Library 
Claims,” Documents to the People, Sep- 
tember 1979, Vol. 7, No. 5, pp. 223-225. 


@ At GODORT’s 1978 ALA annual mem- 
bership meeting, librarians discuss the 
final decisions of the RTSD Cataloging 
Code Revision Committee on corporate 
author entries in AACR 2. A committee Is 
appointed to work with the Library of 
Congress and the Government Printing 
Office to develop a cataloging manual 
using the new rules for government pub- 
lications. ALA will publish the result this 
year. 


è In a college documents department, 
the documents librarian receives a call 
from a colleague who says GODORT is 
trying to organize a strong response to 
proposed Office of Management and 
Budget regulations on the availability of 
scientific information produced by the 
federal government. The librarian agrees 
to ask her state librarian and library as- 
sociation president, the head of her docu- 
ments group, and other documents librar- 
ians in her state to write letters to OMB 
on this issue. 


5 above scenarios typify activities 
of the Government Documents Round Ta- 
ble, an ALA group of some 1,500 with 
four purposes: to provide a forum for dis- 
cussion and exchange of ideas for librar- 
ians working with government documents; 
to initiate and support programs increas- 
ing availability, use, and bibliographic 
control of documents; to increase com- 


- munication between documents librarians 


and their colleagues; and to extend and 
improve education and training of docu- 
ments librarians. 

GODORT has a variety of task forces 
emphasizing specific kinds of documents, 


Sandra K. Faull is documents librarian for 
the New Mexico State Library in Santa Fe. 
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GODORT at work. Flanked by stacks of the documents they are concerned with, 


GODORT Audit Committee members (from left) Paul Thurston, Francis Buckley, GO- 
DORT chairperson, Betty Hopkins, audit chairperson, and Jennie Cross, past GODORT 
treasurer, go over the round table’s financial records. One use of GODORT funds is 
programs at the Annual Conference. In New York this summer, GODORT will sponsor a 
talk by Vincent Barabba, director of the Census Bureau, on the census and the 


documents it will generate. 


such as federal, international, state, and 
local, or handling specific interest areas, 
such as microforms, machine-readable 
data files, and education. The task forces 
allow members to participate in their areas 
of greatest concern. 

Among GODORT’s voluminous projects 
and publications are the bimonthly news- 
letter Documents to the People; a clear- 


_inghouse for material on state documents 


depository systems; a model syllabus for 
teaching a course in state documents; a 
project to encourage government agencies 
to follow the national standards in micro- 
publishing; Municipal Government Refer- 
ence Sources, developed by the Local 
Documents Task Force and published by 
R. R. Bowker; and workshops such as a 
recent one on international documents at 
Indiana University. The GODORT product 
with the largest distribution is the Direc- 
tory of Government Documents Collec- 
tions and Librarians, published by the 
Congressional Information Service. 

The strength of GODORT is the hard 
work and dedication of its members. Any- 
one interested in government documents 
is welcome at Round Table meetings. New 
members can involve themselves in proj- 
ects easily and end up chairing commit- 
tees or becoming officers. 


Determination and flexibility are two 
characteristics of GODORT members. The 
Round Table works with many ALA units 
and other library organizations to achieve 
broad results. Some recent activity: Su- 
Docs search-key access to the OCLC data 
base, scheduled for implementation this 
year; online availability of the Monthly 
Catalog of U.S. Government Publications 
from several data-base search services; 
and the pilot cooperative cataloging proj- 
ect of the Library of Congress and the 
Texas State Library, an endeavor that has 
increased interest in developing corporate 
authority files for each state’s government 
agencies. 

As advocates of free access to informa- 
tion produced at government expense, 
GODORT is continually rallying support 
for current library programs and suggest- 
ing new approaches for improved library 
service. The GODORT network in action 
is awesome and often very effective—as 
the Office of Management and Budget will 
verify. 

“Documents to the People” is no empty 
slogan; it is a meaningful ideal toward 
which GODORT members strive. Any li- 
brarian interested in increasing public 
access to government documents is wel- 
come in GODORT. O 
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Library Employment And Development for Staff 





Consultants Keyword Clearinghouse: see page 208. 





One County’s View of Library Service 


Without Age-Level Specialists 


by Cornelia Ives 


As shock waves from Proposition 13 
roll across the country, public libraries 
are doing some rethinking and soul 
searching. The Baltimore County Public 
Library is no exception; in the past two 
years there has been an 8-percent staff 
reduction in the face of an 11-percent 
circulation increase. The budget for FY 
1980, considering inflation, has just 
barely surpassed 1978 levels. The train- 
ing of every professional staff member 
to provide competent service to all age 
groups seems a viable, fiscally respon- 
sible alternative to traditional modes of 
service delivery; in Baltimore County, 
we Call it the generalist concept. Initiated 
in 1976, it was most fully implemented 
in the system’s newest agency in Wood- 
lawn when it opened in 1977. 


What Is It 


The Woodlawn Branch (16,000 sq. ft.) 
was built with only one service desk and 
a stack area designed for an interfiled 
adult and children’s nonfiction collec- 
tion. The librarian’s work load was to be 
divided between two departments by 
function, not age groups served. (In 
1976, Baltimore County PL eliminated 
age-level coordinators in favor of those 
assigned by function.) 

A programming/outreach department 
and an information/collections depart- 
ment were set up, both department 
heads then drawing on the six staff mem- 
bers to accomplish their objectives. All 
librarians shared one large office, with 
staff member job responsibilities follow- 
ing this general guideline: on a day-to- 
day basis, every staff member would 
work on the information desk with all 
ages; would conduct programs for all 
ages, and would maintain some areas of 
the collection including adult and chil- 
dren’s materials. 
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Implementation 


From the beginning we felt that the 
degree of staff training and support 
would be important to the plan’s suc- 
cess. We held weekly staff meetings, al- 
ternating the content between program- 
ming/outreach and collection/informa- 
tion. 

Information-desk training was carried 
out by assigning desk time to a team 
made up of two librarians, one trained in 
adult, one in children’s services. The 
team, acting as resource people and 
trainers for each other, assured that 
consistently good public service was 
provided across the desk while compe- 
tencies were being developed. 

Each staff member was expected to 
try programming for each of five age 
groups: preschool, school age, young 
adult, adult or family, and senior, and to 
help give book talks at elementary and 
secondary schools in our service area. 
Learning was primarily by doing. Pro- 
gramming department heads observed 
and critiqued all staff in the learning 
stages. 

In collection maintenance, each per- 
son was assigned a portion and was re- 
sponsible for the adult and children’s 
items within it. As the staff became ac- 
quainted with the materials in the un- 
familiar age category, they used them 
for programming and information work. 


Staff Reaction 


In general the staff saw generalism as 
a viable alternative to the more tradition- 
al approaches. In the last five to six 
years, the library administration had re- 
peatedly emphasized to the staff, espe- 
cially in interviews, that “librarians in 
Baltimore County must be able to give a 
broadly based service. Competencies 
must be developed so that librarians are 


generalists first, specialists second.” 

There were misgivings about the loss 
of the specialty in actual practice, espe- 
cially concerning service to children; 
feelings were sometimes very strong. 
Coupled with these were the fears and 
tensions attendant on any situation where 
people are learning new things: two- 
thirds of the staff had never programmed 
for children; the single information desk 
was a threat to some. 

When a branch undertakes a gener- 
alist approach, every staff member is 
immediately a beginner in some area of 
service. To alleviate these feelings and 
prevent them from being destructive to 
the ultimate branch objectives, we al- 
lowed time for discussion of staff con- 
cerns, expectations, and duties. Training 
opportunities were easily available. Staff 
had some control over their workloads. 


Advantages 


It was found that having a pool of 
people capable of handling the full range 
of service made it easier to keep the 
work load equalized, making it easier to 
absorb vacations, staffing cuts, etc. The 
staff began to see that learning new 
skills could enhance their career devel- 
opment, giving them access to a wider 
range of BCPL job openings. Working 
as a team on the whole spectrum of 
public service fostered a free-flowing 
communication among the entire pro- 
fessional staff and helped avoid the 
polarization which occurs in traditional 
age-level organization. 

Supervisors benefited from the ap- 
proach by working on the team and en- 
joying the free flow of information about 
the total operation. By rotating their job 
responsibilities every year, they avoided 
polarization and stultification. Staff per- 
formance reviews became a joint effort, 
emphasizing the fact that staff was ex- 
pected to perform in all areas of service. 
Staff and supervisors alike agreed that 
this approach allowed a more objective 
assessment of the total job performance. 


Pitfalls 


Short-range evaluations of the gener- 
alist approach indicate that its adverse 


impact on the public is minimal. At the 
Woodlawn Branch, we feel that we have 
been able to meet our public’s demands 
s well. The programming output and circu- 
lation compared favorably with the rest 
of the system for the year. There had 
been toncern about the effect on chil- 
dren’s services; after a year We gener- 
ally agree that children ages 7 and up 
have as good a chance to be given ap- 
propriate service as they had in tradi- 
tional branches. Younger children who 
are less articulate about their needs 
require more time than a single busy 
service desk can offer; using floaters at 
peak times was a means of compensat- 
ing for this lack. 

The generalist branch depends on 
staff not only willing to try new things, 
but capable of doing them well. There 
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is little room for the accommodation of 
problem staff, because of the work pool 
concept; flexibility is required of every- 
one. 


Summing It Up 


Throughout the process we continued 
to ask ourselves about the long-range 
effects of generalism on the delivery of 
quality service. As numbers of gener- 
alists increase, will it become more dif- 
ficult to maintain the depth of knowledge 
and book backgrounds to which we have 
grown accustomed? Currently, we have 
a strong foundation of years of specialty 
training and experience supporting our 
retraining and delivery efforts. Eventu- 
ally, the trainers will have a generalist 
background. These questions cannot be 
answered on the strength of only two 
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experiments. As this approach is as- 
sessed, we must, however, remind our- 
selves of one thing: we cannot afford to 
let our notions of good library service 
blind and deafen us to what the public 
demands and wants to pay for. BCPL 
has operated on a user-needs service 
philosophy for many years, and gener- 
alism is compatible with this approach. 
As more branches adopt the generalist 
concept in fiscal 1979-80, we may have 
some answers to the still unanswered 
questions. 





Cornelia Ives is librarian of the Towson 
Area Branch of the Baltimore County 
Public Library, Maryland. 





LATE JOB NOTICES 


For the May issue, call 312-944-6780 x326 AFTER APRIL 10. Listings taken BY PHONE AS SPACE PERMITS. 10 lines 


maximum (approximately 100 spaces per line). ALA institutional members 10% discount. 


HEAD OF TECHNICAL SERVICES. Directs acquisitions and cataloging activities for 4-county consolidated region- 
al library system in northwestern Minn. Supervises l assistant cataloger and 2 clerks. $158,000 of $750,000 
budget allocated for library materials. Position available immediately. ALA-accredited MLS with at least 2 
yrs.’ professional library experience and supervisory ability required plus knowledge of Dewey, AACR, and 
MARC formats. Familiarity with conversion to COM catalog and online systems highly desirable. Salary 
$14,500. Benefits include 22 days vacation per year. Send letter of application, resume, and references 


by April 30 to: Lon Dickerson, Director, Lake Agassiz Regional Library, Box 699, Moorhead, MN 56560. 


ENGINEERING LIBRARIAN--search extended. Responsible for collection development, subject liaison, traditional 
reference, and online searching services, bibliographic instruction and orientation required: ALA-accredited 
MLS, demonstrated knowledge of reference and bibliographic resources, experience in online searching. De- 
sirable: experience or academic preparation in a field of engineering and a working knowledge of a modern 
foreign language, perferably German or French. Position available: May 15; applications must be received 

by this date. Salary open, depending on qualifications, $12,500 minimum. Applicants should direct a letter 
of application and a resume, including current salary, salary requirements, and references to: Charles B. 


Harrell, Assoc. Director, University Library, University of Texas at Arlington, Box 19497, Arlington, TX 
76019. An equal-opportunity, affirmative-action employer. 


ADULT SERVICES LIBRARIAN. Duties include general reference, reader's services, collection development, and 
adult programming. Desire person interested in innovative programming, grantsmanship, and fine arts. Must 
be an energetic, self-reliant, people-oriented librarian able to work with a diversity of community groups 
and individuals. ALA-accredited MLS. Salary $11,246-$14,350, entry-level depending on qualifications and 
experience. Excellent fringe benefits. Contact: Charles 0. Perdue, Library Director, Rock Island Public Li- 


brary, 4th Ave. and 19th St., Rock Island, IL 61201; 309-788-7627. An equal-opportunity employer. 


ASSISTANT HEAD, catalog dept., University of Fla. Assist chairperson in planning, organizing, and coordi- 
nating activities of a dept. of 14 professionals and 18 career service personnel. Heads either monographic 
cataloging section or serials cataloging section. Aids chairperson in implementing AACR2. Requires ALA- 
accredited MLS; 5 yrs.' professional cataloging exp. in an academic library; exp. with OCLC online mono- 
grapher serials cataloging; knowledge of LC and Dewey classification; reading ability in 2 foreign languages; 
supervisory exp. Initial salary to $18,500 with excellent fringe benefits. Send complete resume with names 
of 5 references and salary requirement by May 29 to: Robert Willits, Asst. Director, Personnel, 2nd Fir., 
Hub, University of Florida, Gainesville, FL 32611. The University of Fla. complies with Section 503 of the 


Rehabilitation Act of 1973 and Section 402 of the Vietnam Era Veterans Readjustment Acts of 1974. Equal- 
employment opportunity, affirmative-action employer. 


HEAD, AUTOMATED CATALOGING, University of Fla. To train and supervise 6-8 paraprofessionals in monograph 

. cataloging. Plans, organizes, and coordinates OCLC cataloging and related activities. Work closely with 
department chairperson, asst. chairperson, and head monograph cataloger. Requires ALA-accredited MLS: 5 
yrs.' cataloging exp. in an academic library; exp. with OCLC and LC classification; competence in online 
monograph cataloging; knowledge of a foreign language (pref. Spanish); supervisory exp. Salary to $18,000 
plus excellent fringe benefits. Send complete resume with 5 references and salary requirements by May 5 

to: Robert Willits, Asst. Director, Personnel, 2nd Floor Hub, University of Florida, Gainesville, FL 32611. 
The University of Fla. complies with Section 503 of the Rehabilitation Act of 1973 and Section 402 of the 
Vietnam Era Veterans Readjustment Acts of 1974. Equal-employment opportunity, affirmative-action employer. 


LATE JOB NOTICES CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE, 
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LATE JOBS CONTINUED FROM PAGE 206. 


CHILDREN'S LIBRARIAN. City of Racine is accepting applications until April 25 for the position of children}s 
librarian with the Racine Public Library. This position is responsible for professional library work in 
maintaining a high standard of programming and materials for children from infancy through junior high 
school, as well as parents and other adults working with children. The candidate selected will have a broad 
library background including several yrs.' experience in a children's department ©r programming activities. "ae 
An innovative approach to sharing love of reading such as dramatization or musical appreciation is desir- E 
able. An MSLS required. Position offers a salary range of $1,442-$1,752 per month, in addition to an at- F 
tractive fringe benefit package. Qualified candidates are invited to address their resume to the attention EA 


of: Personnel Officer, Room 104, City Hall, 730 Washington Ave., Racine, WI 53403. An AA employer. i= 


LIBRARIAN II. $15,289-$20,059. Master's in library science from ALA-accredited college or university; 2 
yrs.' exp. in professional library work; or any equivalent combination of training and exp. LIBRARIAN III. 
$17,297-$22,694. Master's in library science from ALA-accredited college or university; 4 yrs." exp. in 

a supervisory capacity in the operation of a library system; or any equivalent combination of training and 
exp. LIBRARIAN IV. $19,092-$25,050. Master's in library science from ALA-accredited college or university 
and 5 yrs.’ experience in a supervisory capacity in the operation of a library system, which must have in- 
cluded 6 months' experience in administrative aspects of the work; or any equivalent combination of train- 
ing and exp. Application deadline May 9. Applications and additional information may be obtained from: 


Personnel Division, 236 SE lst Avenue, Ft. Lauderdale, FL 33301 or by calling 305-765-5555. EOE, M/F. 


HEAD OF PUBLIC SERVICES. The Albuquerque P. L. is seeking an experienced librarian to provide direction 
and leadership for public services in a growing library. This library currently serves 35,000 persons eet 
through a main library, 7 branches, and 2 bookmobiles with a budget of over $2 million. This person is re- 
sponsible for the city-wide circulation of books, information services, and programs for children and 4 
adults. Exp. desired in planning, budget, supervision of building maintenance, and setting productivity and a 
performance standards for personnel. MLS, 5 yrs.' public library exp., 3 yrs.' supervisory exp. in a large = 
public library system perferably. Salary range $22,172-$29,910. Send resume by Wednesday, April 30, to: 


Rosemary Lane, Director, Albuquerque Public Library, 501 Copper Ave., Albuquerque, NM 87110. 


INSTRUCTIONAL TECHNOLOGIST/MATERIALS SPECIALIST for the Central YMCA Community College. Requirements in- 
clude master's in educational technology or related field, with experience in a learning resource center, 
background in media production and tele-audio production. Salary range $15,500-$18,000. This position is 
funded by an SDIP grant for 2 yrs. Contact: Frances Koger, Associate Director of Personnel Services, 29 


W. Randolph, Room 402, Chicago, IL 60601; 312-984-8305. 


HEAD, BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION BRANCH. ALA/MLS, undergrad or grad degree in a business related field, and 

a min. of 2 yrs.' professional exp., with business reference sources required. MBA and administrative exp. 
preferred. The library, a ready reference facility, is staffed by 1 classified and 3 FTE student assistants. ~~ 
The branch head reports to the university librarian and maintains close liaison with the dean and faculty E 
of the college. Duties: manage the library; provide reference assistance, orientation, and computer lit- ia 
erature searching for business students and faculty; is responsible for business=related collection develop- 


ment for branch and main libraries. Salary $17,000 min. Send letter, resume, and names of 3 references by ze: 
April 30 to: Constance Corey, Acting Asst. University Librarian, Arizona State University, Tempe, AZ a 
85281. Equal-opportunity, affirmative-action employer. Pie 
STATE LIBRARIAN. Idaho State Library Board, Boise, seeks applicants with diversified library exp., proven = 
administrative ability, and demonstrated knowledge of state library operations. Position available midsum- we 
mer. Min. salary $28,080. Submit resume, references, by April 30 to: Timothy A. Brown, University Li- i 
brarian, Boise State University Library, Boise, ID 83725. ; 


LIBRARY MARKETING REPRESENTATIVE. Newly-created position responsible for the expansion of the Research Li- 
braries Group membership. The successful candidate must display a high degree of exp., work independently, 
and make responsible decisions reflecting interpretation of corporate policy adapted to local situations. 
ALA-accredited MLS or equivalent combination of education and exp.; exp. with progressive responsibility 
in academic research library in a public institution desirable; exp. with public relations and marketing 
techniques for library automated services; clarity of oral and written expression; willingness to travel 
throughout the U.S.; exp. with automated systems in technical processing and/or public service reference 
depts. of an academic library. Salary $16,800-$25,000 depending on yrs. of applicable exp. If interested, 
please send resume with salary history to: Pam Coulter, Research Libraries Group, Inc., Pine Hall, Stan- 
ford University, Stanford, CA 94305. 


SCIENCE LIBRARIAN. Colgate University is looking for a librarian to direct the operation of its separate 
science library. The science librarian reports to the university librarian, and is expected to provide 
reference service in the science library, supervise a staff of 15 student assistants, coordinate services 
and scheduling in the science library with those in the main library, and share reference duties with the 
staff in the main library, including occasional night and weekends. MLS required. Graduate or undergrad- 
uate degree in science or previous science library exp. preferred. Knowledge of OCLC helpful. Salary range 
$12,500-13,500 dependent on qualifications. Position open July 1. Apply with resume and 3 references to: 
Bruce M. Brown, University Librarian, Colgate University, Hamilton, NY 13346. Colgate is an EO employer. 


JOBHUNTERS---CATCH THE AL CAREER LEADS EXPRESS! 
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GUIDELINES 


Preparation of Notices 


All notices should be submitted in writing, 

typewritten, double-spaced, with consultant’s 

telephone number and full billing address, 

The information for publication should in- 

clude the following: 

1) Areas of expertise, e.g., CIRCULATION 
SYSTEMS. Type in capital letters and (op- 
tional) add an asterisk after the chief spe- 
cialization. 


2) Training and experience. As brief and 
specific as possible: e.g., MLS, PhD (LS), 
Columbia. 17 state contracts, 8 federal, 
1964-79. 12 yrs. top-level university library 
experience. 
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Acceptance of advertisements does not constitute endorsement by ALA. 


CONSULTANTS KEYWORD CLEARINGHOUSE 


For the June issue, CKC notices must be received by April 25. 


3) Geographic data. Type primary region in 
capital letters: e.g., CENTRAL OHIO. Add 
notes as appropriate: Will travel out of state. 


4) Address and (optional) telephone number. 


5) Additional data. As appropriate: e.g., 2-day 
maximum on-site consultation. References 
provided. 


CKC cannot cite consultant fees. Consultants 
and potential clientele are advised that fees, 
charges, and reimbursements should be 
clearly established prior to any agreement. 


Classified line-by-line—$3/ line 


Display (boxed style)—$30/column inch; 


multiple insertion discounts on total cost: 
2 months, 5%; 3 or more months, 10% 


Issues: January, April, June and October in 
American Libraries 


Deadline: for copy receipt and cancellation, 
25th of the month—5 weeks preceding date 
of issue. (For the April issue, the deadline 
for copy will be February 25.) 


For further information concerning notices in 
Consultants Keyword Clearinghouse, contact 
Janise Grey, American Libraries, 50 E. Huron 
St., Chicago, IL 60611; phone 312-944-6780, 
x326. 


We regret we cannot accept notices by phone; 
all CKC ads must be submitted by mail. 
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INFORMATION SYSTEMS DESIGN AND EVAL- 
UATION; USER NEEDS ASSESSMENTS AND 
INFORMATION SEEKING BEHAVIOR STUDIES; 
NETWORKS: CONCEPTUAL, PLANNING AND 
EVALUATION STUDIES; DATABASE PLAN- 
NING AND DESIGN: SHORT COURSES AND 
WORKSHOPS. MA, Chicago. Special, public, 
state, university library exp., 7 yrs. teaching 
grad. lib. ed.: library autom., networking; spe- 
cial lib. serv., consultant: Rand Corp., Nat. 
Lib. Med., UN ECOSOC, others. Specializ.: 
info. technology, database management. 
ROCKY MT. region preferred, national, inter- 
national. Additional information and consulta- 
tion reports on request. Maximum 2 wks. on- 
site. Brigitte L. Kenney, Infocon, Inc., 400 
As aaa Parkway, Golden, CO 80401; 303-278- 
411. 


LAMA Listing Active 

Building Consultants 
The Library Administration and Man- 
agement Association (LAMA), an ALA 
division, is urging library building 
consultants with appropriate experi- 
ence and education to submit their 
names for inclusion on a building 
consultant list. 

New qualifications specify that 
within the last three years applicants 
must have assumed, or be presently 
involved in, a major role in one or 
more library building projects as a 
consultant, library administrator, or 
key member of the library staff. 

Compiled and distributed by 
LAMA’s Building and Equipment Sec- 
tion (BES), the list is produced in 
response to requests from trustees, 
librarians, and others involved in li- 
brary building projects. 

To obtain applications and guide- 
lines, contact: Roger Parent, LAMA 
Executive Secretary, ALA, 50 E. Hu- 
ron St., Chicago, IL 60611, or call 
312-944-6780. Deadline for applica- 
tions is April 30. 

The revised list will be available 
prior to the ALA annual conference 
and will be updated annually. 





PUBLIC & ACADEMIC LIBRARIES—Special- 
ists in interior space design. Total planning 
and design service. Pragmatic and cost-con- 
scious solutions for 20 years. Primarily EAST- 
ERN U.S. Michaels Associates, 5308 Reming- 
ton Drive, Alexandria, VA 22309; 703-360-1297. 


BUILDING PROGRAMS: REVIEW OF PLANS: 
EQUIPMENT PLANNING. Engaged in over 100 
library projects in U.S. and abroad since 1948. 
Library Consultants, Inc., 540 Frontage Rd., 
Northfield, IL 60093. 312-446-8862. 


CATALOGING & SYSTEMS PLANNING for 
small libraries. On-site training for your staff, 
Overnight travel only during July/Aug. Write 
for brochure. BY Library Services, 6247 N. 
Francisco, Chicago, IL 60659. 


LIBRARY DEVELOPMENT 
CONSULTANTS 
London / Bath / Washington 
Established 1975. Service in 
42 countries. 


e Expert advisers in budgeting, build- 
ings, circulation control, collection 


development, computer systems, 
management, micrographics. 

e Staff development seminars to 
specifications. 

e National program of workshops. 

e Guidance for library schools. 

Brochures on request from: 


349 “O” St., SW 
Washington, DC 20024 
202-484-1068 
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CHILDREN’S LITERATURE SPECIALIST. Eval- 
uation of children’s collections in public, 
school, and university libraries: weed, replace, 
build collection for specific objectives. Experi- 
ence: ch. bk. selection pub. lib. 20 yrs.; gen- 
eral ch. work consultant; instructor “Books & 
Media for Elem. School.” Mainly SOUTHEAST. 
May H. Edmonds, 706-C E. Minnesota Ave., 
DeLand, FL 32720; 904-736-1521. 





WARNER-EDDISON ASSOCIATES (WEA) builds 
special libraries for clients. From start to fin- 
ish. WEA—an information management firm 
—will select and purchase library materials; 
design floor plans; catalog, classify, and pro- 
cess the materials; write job descriptions; and 
recruit information specialists. WEA also cre- 
ates control vocabularies for collections rang- 
ing from law to engineering. The company 
uses its own INMAGIC™ software to produce 
catalog cards and to develop online databases 
for clients’ library holdings. Warner-Eddison 
Associates, Inc., 186 Alewife Brook Parkway, 
Cambridge, MA 02138; 617-661-8124. 


pas LIBRARY PLANNING 
EIS SERVICES, INC. 


Professional Library 
Building Consultants 


Written Building Programs 
Reviews of Architectural Drawings 
Experience Library Interior Designers 
Furnishings Selection and 
Interior Lay-outs 
Development of Interiors Specifications 
Supervision of Design Installations 


Please request our brochure. 


1241 North Gulfstream Avenue 
Sarasota, FL 33577 813-366-6442 


CUSTOM INDEXES 


e Using your headings or we will develop index structure 

e Using your indexing or we will index your material or train your staff 

e Produced on computer line printer, microfilm/fiche, or typeset 
PLUS 


e Assistance with specification for library automation. 
Our 13th year serving the entire library community 


DATAFLOW SYSTEMS INC. 


7758 Wisconsin Avenue, Bethesda, MD 20014 
301-654-9133 
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MICRO-COMPUTER SYSTEMS: their selection 
and use in libraries and media centers. Sys- 
tem Development, Program Design, Seminars 
and Workshops. A. D. Pratt, 320 N. Clark St., 
Bloomington, IN 47401; 812-337-5113. 





LEARNING OPPORTUNITIES FOR LIBRARY 
PERSONNEL: STAFF DEVELOPMENT AND 
Renee EDUCATION. Design and/or pro- 

uction of one-time events or long-range ef- 
forts. Existing programs evaluated. 10 yrs.’ ex- 
perene and known reputation for quality. 

eferences. Barbara Conroy, Box 502, Taber- 
nash, CO 80478; 303-726-5260, 726-5759. 
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LIBRARY BUILDING CONSULTING. 25 years 
of experience on 150 jobs in 30 states. Hoyt 
Galvin & Associates, 2259 Vernon Dr., Char- 
lotte, NC 28211. 704-366-4335. 





ASSERTIVENESS TRAINING*, TIME AND 
STRESS MANAGEMENT, MOTIVATION. MLS, 
Rosary; MA and PhD, Northwestern Univer- 
sity, Counselor Education with a major em- 
phasis in ORGANIZATIONAL DEVELOPMENT. 
10 yrs.’ community college experience; 5 yrs.’ 
human resource consultant to libraries and 
businesses. MIDWEST: will trave! outside of 
area, Cassandra McGovern, 1153 Franklin 
Lane, Buffalo Grove, IL 60090; 312-634-3891. 


CONSULTANTS TO LIBRARIES 
RINGGOLD MANAGEMENT SYSTEMS 


Computer applications ... Feasibility Studies... 
Cost Analysis ... Patron Usage Studies... 
Circulation... Acquisitions ... Public Access 


Serving the U.S. and CANADA since 1974. 


RALPH M. SHOFFNER 
Box 368 Beaverton, OR 97075 


MARY A. MADDEN 


JOHN F. KNAPP 
503-645-3502 
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SCHOOL LIBRARY CONSULTANT, European- 
based. MSLS & 17 yrs. experience—U.S. & intl. 
schools. B. A. Janzer, Truhenseeweg 2, 813 


Starnberg, W. Germany. 


BIBLIOTECHNICS: 


4615 North Park Avenue 
Chevy Chase, MD 20015 
301-656-3297 


WE MAKE YOUR INFORMATION 
ACCESSIBLE AND USABLE 
IN YOUR ORGANIZATION 


è Controlled subject indexing tailored to 


your firm’s vocabulary and special in- 
terest—economics, energy, manufac- 
turing, regulation, law, extractive In- 
dustry. 

è Cataloging and classification. 


è Creative and efficient space planning. 

è Maintenance of your library or informa- 
tion center using our part-time service, 
or training of your staff to do the job. 

è Consultation to evaluate present sys- 
tem and future requirements. 





CAREER OPPORTUNITIES 





Guidelines 


The American Library Association requires a 
salary range for all “Positions Open.” ‘‘Faculty 
rank” and “status” are variable and should be 
explored carefully by applicants. ALA opposes 
residency requirements. Direct or implied biases 
will be edited out of ads. Job titles should reflect 
responsibilities as defined in ALA personnel 
guidelines. 


PLEASE STATE IF ALA MEMBER. INSTITUTIONAL 
MEMBERSHIP REQUIRED FOR INSTITUTIONAL 
DISCOUNTS. 


Joblines: Free listing of numbers and addresses 
for nonprofit job clearinghouses. Please provide 
numbers and addresses for employers to contact 
joblines. No commercial agencies. (AL does not 
supply job lists or forward jobs to clearinghouses.) 


Positions Wanted: ALA members receive first 50 
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JOBLINES 





ARIZONA Job Hotline: (602) 278-1327. To list 
a position: write Arizona Job Hotline, c/o 
Maricopa County Library, 3375 W. Durango, 
Phoenix, AZ 85009, or phone (602) 269-2535, 
or TWX 910-951-1394. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA Library Association Job- 
line: (604) 263-0014. To list a position write: 
BCLA Jobline, British Columbia Library As- 
sociation, POB 46378, Station “G,” Van- 
couver, B.C., Canada V6R 4G6. 


CALIFORNIA Library Association Jobline: (916) 
443-1222 or (213) 629-5627. To list a position: 
write CLA, 717 K St., Sacramento, CA 95814 
or phone (916) 447-8541. 


CALIFORNIA Media and Library Educators As- 
sociation (CMLEA) Job Hotline: (415) 697- 
8832. To list a position: write CMLEA, 1575 
Old Bayshore Highway, Suite 204, Burlin- 
game, CA 94010 or phone (415) 692-2350. 


COLORADO State Library Jobline: (303) 839- 
2210. To list a position: write the Jobline, 
1362 Lincoln, Denver, CO 80203 or phone 
(303) 839-2174. COLORADO LIBRARIES ONLY. 
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words free, 50¢ each word over. Nonmembers: 
50¢/word. Limit 3 issues per year. 


Positions Open or Educational Notices (Please 
state format desired): 


Line-by-line: $2.50/line. ALA institutional mem- 
bers receive 50% off ($1.25/line). 


Display: Boxes, larger type, prominent format. 
$25/column inch. 20% off for ALA institutional 
members. Available only for job positions or 
educational programs. 


Box numbers: AL will provide box numbers on 
request for employers wishing to run blind ads. 
Surcharge is $10. 


To reply to box numbers write: Box (number), 
c/o American Libraries, 50 E. Huron St., Chi- 
cago, IL 60611. 


Back-page classifieds: For services, sales, mer- 
chandise, personals, general announcements. See 
back page of magazine for details. $4/line. 


DELAWARE Library Association Jobline: (800) 
282-8696 to list a position in Delaware, Mary- 
land, Pennsylvania, and New Jersey. Prospec- 
tive employees should contact the employer 
directly. Delaware jobs are also listed on 
the New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and Maryland 
joblines. 


FLORIDA State Library Jobline: (904) 488-5232. 
To list a position: write Florida Jobline, State 
Library of Florida, R. A. Gray Building, Tal- 
lahassee, FL 32301 or phone (904) 487-2651. 
FLORIDA LIBRARIES ONLY. 


ILLINOIS Library Jobline: (312) 828-0930. To 
list a position: call (312) 828-0928, or write: 
Library Jobline of Illinois, c/o Illinois Re- 
gional Library Council, 425 N. Michigan, 13th 
floor, Chicago, IL 60611. Fee for listing posi- 
tion for 2 weeks is $20. Cosponsored by IL 
Regional Library Council and IL Chapter/ 


IOWA Library Jobline (monthly): J. W. Hurkett 
Assistant Director, State woran Historical 
Building, Des Moines, IA 50319. To lista posi- 
Dam AST) 281-4116, 4118. IOWA LIBRARIES 


MARYLAND Library Association Jobline: (301) 
685-5760. To list a position: write MLA, 115 W. 
Franklin St. Baltimore, MD 21201 or phone 
(301) 685-5760, Wednesdays only, 9 am-2 pm. 


METROPOLITAN WASHINGTON Library Job- 
line: (202) 223-2272. To list a position: write 


General Deadline for Copy 


Copy must be received by the 5th of the month 
preceding date of issue. (Ads placed and sub- 
sequently filled can be stamped ‘‘Filled’’ up to 
three weeks preceding date of issue; advertiser 
is billed fer original ad.) 


Late Job Notices 


As space permits, late jobs are taken after the 
general copy deadline has passed, By phone 
only, after 10th of the month. $10/line. ALA-in- 
stitutional members 10% off. See complete in- 
structions in secticn. 


Address 


Place all notices with Janise Grey, LEADS, 
American Libraries, 50 E. Huron St., Chicago, IL 
60611, (312) 944-6780 X326. 


Rebecca Bouchard, Metropolitan Washing- 
ton Library Council, 1875 Eye Street, NW, 
Suite 200, Washington, DC 20006 or phone 
(202) 223-6800, x458. There is a $25 listing 
fee for nonmembers. 


MIDWEST Library Job Hotline: (517) 487-5617. 
To list a position, contact one of the follow- 
ing associations: Illinois Library Association, 
Indiana Library Association, lowa Library 
Association, Michigan Library Association, 
Minnesota Library Association, Ohio Libra 
Association, or the Wisconsin Library Associ- 
ation. MIDWEST LISTINGS ONLY. 


NEW ENGLAND Library Jobline: (203) 525-9647. 
To list a position: write New England Library 
Jobline, New England Library Board, 231 
Capitol Ave., Hartford, CT 06115 or phone 
(203) 525-2681. NEW ENGLAND ONLY, 


NEW JERSEY Library Association: (609) 695-- | 


2121. To list a position phone: (609) 292-6237, 


NEW YORK CHAPTER, Special Libraries As- 
sociation: (212) 753-7247. To list a position: 
write Rhea Tabakin, Haskins & Sells, 1114 
Avenue of the Americas, New York City, NY 
10036 or phone (212) 790-0639. 


NEW YORK Library Association Jobline: (212) 
687-1352. To list a position: write NYLA, 
60 E. 42 St., Suite 1242, New York, NY 
10017, or phone (212) 687-6625. 
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NORTH CAROLINA Jobline: (919) 733-6410. To 
list a position call: (919) 733-2570. NORTH 
CAROLINA LIBRARIES ONLY. - 


OREGON Library/ Media Jobline: (503) 585-2232. 
To list a position: write Jobline, Oregon 
State Library, State Library Building, Salem, 
OR’ 97310 or phone (503) 378-4243. 


PACIFIC NORTHWEST Library Association 
(PNLA) Jobline: (206) 543-2890, To list a 
position write: PNLA Jobline, c/o Pacific 
Northwest Bibliographic Center, University 
of Washington, 253 Suzzallo Library FM-25, 
Seattle, WA 98195. PACIFIC NORTHWEST 
LISTINGS ONLY. 


GRADUATE TEACHING ASSISTANTS. Academ- 
ic year 1980-81. 13 available: 5 half-time and 
quarter-time to work with library instruction 
program and 7 quarter-time to work with li- 
brary school faculty. Stipend range $2,300 (.25 
FTE, 9-month) to $5,900 (.5 FTE, 12-month) 
plus waiver of out-of-state tuition ($1,548 for 
2 semesters). Qualifications: completion of 
elementary courses in cataloging and refer- 
ence; prior teaching and library reference ex- 
perience desirable; ability to relate to and 
communicate with library users at all levels 
of expertise. Apply by May 15 to: Dr. Edward 
P. Miller, Dean, School of Library and Infor- 
mational Science, University of Missouri- 
Columbia, 104 Stewart Hall, Columbia, MO 
65211. An equal-opportunity institution. 





OBERAMMERGAU TOUR—Post-ALA escorted 
tour of German and Austrian libraries leaves 
NYC July 5, 1980, This 2-week tour, including 
the Passion Play, costs $1,499 complete. Write 
to: Library Tour, 12 Station Road, Bellport, NY 
11713, for flyer. 








UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
LIBRARY SCHOOL 


Summer Offerings for 
e Advanced Students 
e Practicing Librarians 


Courses open for registration in graduate 
or visiting student status. Credits as in- 
dicated; tuition $19.50 per credit. 


June 17-July 18 

5205 Media Center Administration (3 cr.) 
—Olson 

5601 Library Applications of Information 
Science and Technology (3 cr.)— 
Crickman 

June 17-June 27 

8702 Statistical Analysis of Library Data 
(4 cr.)—D’Elia 

July 7-17 

8950 Serials Management (3 cr.)— 
Crickman 

July 21-August 22 

8103 Public Libraries (4 cr.}\—McClaskey 

8223 History of Children’s Literature (4 
cr.)—McClaskey 

8402 Organization of Information II (4 

cr.)—Williamson 

History of Books and Printing (4 cr.) 

—Maack 


For further information, write: 
Library School 
419 Walter Library 
117 Pleasant St., SE 
Minneapolis, MN 55455 


8241 








PENNSYLVANIA Cooperative Job Hotline: (412) 
362-5627. To list a position (members and 
nonmembers): (412) 362-6400. 


RHODE ISLAND SRRT Job Hotline, monthly. 
For copies, send self-addressed stamped 
envelope to Marcia Hershoff, 228 W. School 
St., Woonsocket, RI 02895. Groups of en- 
velopes may be sent. To list a position con- 
tact Barbara Cohen, Reference Dept., Rhode 
Island College, James P. Adams Library, 
Providence, RI 02908. SOUTHEASTERN NEW 
ENGLAND LIBRARIES ONLY. 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA CHAPTER, Special 
Libraries Association: (213) 795-2145. To list 
a position: write Joan DeFato, Los Angeles 
State & County Arboretum, 301 N. Baldwin 
yee Meaga, CA 91006 or phone (213) 446- 

, X32. 


EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES 


TEXAS State Library Jobline: for Texas resi- 
dents, (800) 252-9386. Out-of-state line un- 
available. Listings can be heard daily 5 
pm-8 am and continuously Saturday and 
Sunday. Weekly updates. To list a position 
call Syd Popinsky or Carol Rogus at (512) 
475-4110, Monday-Friday, 8 am-5 pm. 


UNIVERSITY OF SOUTH CAROLINA College of 
Librarianship Jobline: (803) 777-8443. To list 
a position write: Admissions and Placement 
Coordinator, College of Librarianship, Wni- 
bokeh of South Carolina, Columbia, SC 


VIRGINIA Library Jobline: (804) 355-0384. To 
list a position write the Jobline, c/o James 
Branch Cabell Library, 901 Park Ave., Rich- 
mond, VA 23284. STATE OF VIRGINIA LI- 
BRARIES ONLY. 
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“What Really Goes on Behind the Scenes in Washington?” 
_ Find out when: 
The Graduate Department of Library and Information Science 
The Catholic University of America 
Presents: = 
Summer 1980 Institutes 


June 2-13 
July 28—Aug. 8 


INSTITUTE ON LIBRARIES AND THE POLITICAL PROCESS $335 
INSTITUTE ON FEDERAL LIBRARY RESOURCES 


$335 


Institutes may be taken for three (3) hours graduate credit, noncredit, or six (6) 
Continuing Education Units. The Catholic University Graduate Department of 
Library and Information Science is ALA-accredited. Campus housing is available. 


For information write to: 


The Catholic University of America 
Washington, DC 20064 
The Graduate Department of Library and Information Science 


202-635-5085 
THE CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF AMERICA 


Oe 











Summer Term 1980 Special Feature 


The School of Library and Information Science, Drexel University, will offer 6 
intensive one-week workshops this summer for 2 graduate credits each. Work- 
shops are open to post-master’s as well as MS students. Workshops meet 9:00- 
12:00 each day during the scheduled week. 


June 23-27 Online Bibliographic Searching 

July 7-11 Data Base Management 

July 14-18 Planning Services 

July 21-25 Financial Management of Libraries 
July 28-Aug. 1 Evaluating Services 

Aug. 4-8 Energy and Environmental Resources 


The School will also offer 10 regular graduate courses during the June 19- 
Aug. 30 summer term. For further information, contact: 





A. Kathryn Oller, Associate Dean 
School of Library and Information Science 
Drexel University 
Philadelphia, PA 19104 
215-895-2474 




















Prior to ALA Annual Meeting, Space Plan- 
ning & Practical Design for Librarians 
workshop will be held June 26-28 in New 
York City. Fee: $225. Contact: Aaron 
Cohen & Associates, Teatown Road, 
Croton-on-Hudson, NY 10520. 914-271- 
8170 or 212-689-8138. 

















POSITIONS WANTED 


LIBRARY ASSISTANT. MLS student seeks 
position with progressive library/information 
institution, northeast. 312 yrs.’ experience in 
academic library, acquisitions dept. OCLC, 
Dialog, tech. services, circulation, AV experi- 


AMERICAN LIBRARIES 





ence. Employed with special library, respon- 
sible for 1,000 periodical subs. and book or- 
ders. Knowledge of basic reference tools, 
Spanish/ Italian. Write: L. Zezza, 2902 Grand 
Concourse, Bronx, NY 10458. 





GEOLOGIC LIBRARIAN with ALA-accredited 
MLS + over 4 yrs. of special library experi- 
ence, MSc in geology + research and teach- 
ing experience over 7 years, Slavic languages, 
seks challenging library position from Sep- 
tember 1980. Free to relocate. Please reply 
Box B-786-W. 





LIBRARIAN SEEKS POSITION. Specialties: 
health science and AV media. 10 yrs.’ experi- 
ence in collection development, bibliography, 
reference, and AV cataloging. Fluent in Chi- 
nese and Russian. Good planning and com- 
munication skills. Inexhaustible energy, Avail- 
able immediately. Write J. Wu, 200 Gateway 
avas Apt. 616, Don Mills, Ontario M3C 1B5, 


cs 


ADMINISTRATIVE AND/OR TEACHING POSI- 
TION. 9 yrs.’ experience in public services, 
administration, and teaching in academic in- 
stitutions. MA, MLS, PhD dissertation stage, 
management intern in academic library, pub- 
lications, committee work, and knowledge of 
foreign languages. For details, please write: 
._ N. Sharma, Reference Librarian, Colgate 
Uffiversity Library, Hamilton, NY 13346. 





CATALOGER. ALA MLS. BA English/sociology. 
Preprofessional experience in academic li- 


_ braries—reference and periodicals. 1 yr. tech- 


nical services experience supervising staff of 
4-6. Extensive bibliographic research experi- 
ence—NUC, NLM; some online. Will relocate. 
Resume, references: P. Johnson, 433 Robinson 
Ave., Patchogue, NY 11772. 





EXPERIENCED LIBRARIAN, information spe- 
cialist (MLS, computer science, advanced cer- 
tificate in library and information sciences) 
with 11 yrs. of experience in all phases of li- 
brary operations, seeks a position in library 
automation, information systems, database 
searching, etc. Good references, Available 
anytime. Will relocate. M. Amin, 1539 E. 9th 
St., New York, NY 11230; 212-376-5659. 


UNIVERSITY OR COLLEGE ARCHIVES. ALA- 
accredited MLS, 10 yrs.’ experience, all 
phases library work, esp. special collections, 
preservation, putilic relations, cataloging, edi- 
tor and writer, innovative creative worker with 
good relations with faculty and top adminis- 
trators. Prefer East or West Coast. Reply 
Box B-784-W. 


ATTENTION UNIVERSITY LIBRARIANS (Mid- 
west): friendly, intelligent public services li- 
brarian with 11⁄2 yrs.’ experience, publica- 
tions, and knowledge of statistics, computer 
programming, and online searching would 
like to help you give better service to your 
patrons in reference and/or circulation. Avail- 
able 5/20. J. Specht, 400 S. Illinois St. #14, 
Greencastle, IN 46135. 


LIBRARIAN with ALA-accredited MLS, 4 yrs.’ 
public library experience, mainly in serials. 
Presently in third yr. as children’s librarian 
in private school. Much AV experience. Desire 
children or adult position. Excellent organiza- 
tional abilities. Available immediately. Will 
relocate in the Southwest. Credentials from: 
7777 Manderville #222, Dallas, TX 75231. 


POSITIONS OPEN 
ACADEMIC LIBRARY 


Acquisitions librarian. Immediate opening. 
Responsible for the acquisition of mono- 
graphs and nonprint media, Prepare monthly 
library budget statement. Supervise 1 para- 
professional and student assistants. Report 
to chief librarian. Qualifications: MLS from 
ALA-accredited school. Accounting ability. Ex- 
perience preferred. Salary range $10,000- 
$14,000. Faculty status. Closing date for ap- 
plication May 1. Send letter of application, 
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Rhode Island Junior College invites applications for the position of 
DIRECTOR, LEARNING RESOURCES CENTER 


Reporting to the Vice President for Academic Affairs, the director will be responsible 
for the integration and organization of a Learning Resources Center from existing 
library and Instructional Technology departments. Subsequently, he/she will admihis- 
ter and coordinate all LRC programs, services, and activities which include: 1) bibli- 
ographic instruction programs and reference/information services, 2) computer-as- 
sisted instruction development and programs, and audio and television (closed circuit 


and microwave) productions. 


Minimum starting salary: $25,508-$30,254. 


Candidates must have graduate degrees in Library Science (ALA-accredited) and In- 
structional Technology. Additional education or degree in computer science and 
management is preferred. At least 5 yrs. of administrative experience in an academic 
library, instructional technology department, or a combination of both is required. 
Experience in computer operations, classroom instruction, and/or educational ad- 
ministration is highly desirable. Or, any combination of education and experience that 


satisfies the above. 


Submit resume with letter of application, transcript(s), and 3 letters of recommenda- 


tion postmarked no later than May 7 to: 


Office of Personnel Services 
Rhode Island Junior College 


400 East Avenue 


Warwick, RI 02886 


An affirmative-action, equal-opportunity employer. 





resume, transcript, and 3 letters of reference 
to: Dale A. Buehler, Chief Librarian, Wilkes 
College, Wilkes-Barre, PA 18766. The college 
b an affirmative-action, equal-opportunity em- 
ployer. 


Acquisitions librarian. Supervise all acquisi- 
tion operations including coordinating the ac- 
quisition and cataloging units with the central- 
ized units housed in Bloomington; collection 
development; supervise and train support and 
hourly staff; reference assistance and library 
instruction. Qualifications: ALA/ MLS; reading 
knowledge of at least 1 modern European 
language. 1-2 yrs. of library experience and a 
science background desirable. Faculty rank, 
tenure-track, 12-month appointment. $12,500 +, 
depending upon qualifications, fringe bene- 
fits: TIAA/CREF, BC-BS, 22 vacation days/ 
year. Closing date for applications 4/30. Ap- 
ply to: James L. Mullins, Director, Indiana 
University at South Bend Library, 1700 Mish- 
awaka Ave., South Bend, IN 46615; 219-237- 
4440. Indiana University is an affirmative-ac- 
tion, equal-opportunity employer. 


Assistant acquisitions librarian. Position 
available immediately. Baylor University, 
Waco, Tex., is seeking an assistant acquisi- 
tions librarian. Basic responsibility of this 
position is to supervise the ordering of li- 
brary materials from a generous book budget, 
including bibliographic search, vendor selec- 
tion, order preparation and revision, and com- 
pilation of budgetary statements. Duties in- 
clude supervision of 3 full-time support staff 
members and 4 student assistants, training 
support staff in OCLC searching, and keeping 
internal records of academic departmental 
book expenditures. Minimum requirements 
are an ALA-accredited MLS with technical 
processing emphasis. Business background 
preferred. 12-month contract. Salary $11,000- 
$12,000, commensurate with qualifications. 
Application deadline May 1. Send letter of ap- 
plication and resume to: Kathy R. Hillman, 
Acquisitions Librarian, Moody Library, Baylor 
University, Box 6307, Waco, TX 76706. 





Assistant archivist, University of Notre Dame, 
to process manuscripts and archival records, 
some reference duties. Qualifications: MLS 
with archival training; or master’s in history 
with archival work experience, PhD in field 
relevant to American religious history pre- 
ferred. Permanent position to begin July 1. 
Salary $11,700 plus benefits, minimum. Send 
letter of application and resume to: Wendy 
Clauson Schlereth, University Archivist, 607 
Memorial Library, Notre Dame, IN 46556. 


Assistant director for technical services. As- 
sistant professor rank, faculty status. Salary 
$20,000 minimum. Position available July 1. 
Qualifications: ALA-accredited MLS. Familiar- 
ity with all phases of processing activity. 2-4 


yrs.’ increasingly responsible administrative 
experience in medium to large library environ- 
ment. Demonstrated personne! management 
skills, good communications skills, and proven 
ability to work effectively in and with groups, 
Working knowledge of computer-based infor- 
mation management, Interest in computer 
system design, development, and implementa- 
tion. Duties: coordinate activity and manage 
thruput of 5 technical service areas (acquisi- 
tions, serials, cataloging, end processing, 
binding). Coordination effort includes man- 
agement and maintenance of computer-based 
information systems in ali areas and design 
and implementation of further applications. 
Position entails management of transition 
from manual to computer-based public cata- 
log, scheduled June 1981. Responsible par- 
ticipation in administrative decision making 
in such areas as collection development, 
budget preparation, and program conception 
and design is expected. 22 working days vaca- 
tion, 12 sick days, university partially pays 
health and life insurance, and contributes to 
retirement program. Send letter of applica- 
tion, resume, and names of 3 references 
by June 1 to: Director’s Office, Penrose Li- 
brary, 2150 E. Evans, Denver, CO 80208. The 
University of Denver (Colorado Seminary) 
is an equal-opportunity, affirmative-action em- 
ployer. 


Assistant librarian: 4-yr. Catholic liberal arts 
college serving 1,600 seeks applications for 
assistant librarian position effective July 1. 
Duties include reference, OCLC searching and 
cataloging, supervision, teaching children’s 
literature and young people’s literature in un- 
dergraduate library science program. Qual- 
ifications: accredited MLS; familiarity with 
AV; variety of professional interests. Salary 
$12,500+ depending upon qualifications. 
Deadline for applications May 15. Send re- 
sumes and references: Rev. Victor Kingery, 
OFM, Head Librarian, Quincy College Library, 
18th and College, Quincy, IL 62301. An equal- 
opportunity, affirmative-action employer. 


Assistant university librarian, planning & 
budget, University of Calif., Santa Cruz. One 
of 2 assistant university librarians who opo 
to the univ. librarian and, with him, constitute 
the library management team. Coordinates 
planning activities; develops and expands 
automation services; administers the automa- 


tion unit (1.5 FTE programmers); prepares- 


and analyzes budgets; analyzes space needs; 
provides liaison with campus facilities staff; 
coordinates maintenance and remodeling pro- 
jects; oversees accounting and operations 
units (5.2 FTE). The library has an FTE staff 
of 100, including 26 librarians, and an annual 
budget of $3 million. The collection of 600,000 
volumes is housed in McHenry Library and 
a science branch. The 6,000-student campus 
is part of the 9-campus U.C. system. Qual- 
ifications: MLS, experience planning and co- 
ordinating major projects, evaluating ser- 
vices, preparing budgets. Ability to work ef- 
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ASSISTANT/ASSOCIATE DIRECTOR OF LIBRARIES 


FOR TECHNICAL SERVICES 
North Texas State University 


Responsible for administering the acquisitions, cataloging, and binding departments con- 
sisting of 12 professional and %30 classified staff, and an annual acquisitions budget of 
$746,000. Also participates in library policy making as a member of the director’s Admin- 
istrative Council. (Results of present organizational study at NTSU Libraries may modify 


title and duties somewhat.) 


QUALIFICATIONS: ALA-accredited MLS, substantial professional experience in an aca- 
demic library, senior level supervisory experience in technical services, ability to cope 
successfully with change, and demonstrated leadership skills. Desired: additional gradu- 
ate work, knowledge of automated library operations and systems analysis, awareness of 
current management techniques and technological developments, and involvement in 


professional and/or scholarly activities. 


Position available Sept. 1. Salary to $20,000, depending on qualifications. 12-month con- 
tract, benefit package includes paid social security. Send resume and 3 references by 


June 1 to: 


Dr. Edward R. Johnson, Director of Libraries 
North Texas State University 
Denton, TX 76203 


North Texas State University is an equal-opportunity, affirmative-action employer. 
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fectively with colleagues and function in a 
participatory management environment. De- 
sirable: experience managing a large depart- 
ment or several diverse operations; working 
knowledge of systems analysis and library 
automation; experience planning physical 
facilities, Appointment level $25,000-$32,000. 
Position available A 8 1. Send resume and 
names of 3 references by April15 to: Katherine 
Beiers, University Library, University of Cali- 
fornia, Santa Cruz, CA 95064. An equal-oppor- 
tunity, affirmative-action employer. 


Assistant university librarian, technical ser- 
vices. Reporting to the university librarian, 
supervises and directs technical service oper- 
ations (cataloging, acquisitions, and serials) 
of the main library, coordinates technical ser- 
vices with the branch libraries, and is primar- 
ily responsible for the ongoing planning and 
implementation of automation of these ser- 
vices. Requires minimum of 8-10 yrs.’ profes- 
sional library experience, most of which must 
be in the technical services areas of aca- 
demia. Experience must include library com- 
puterization expertise, and demonstrated ad- 
ministrative and supervisory skills. Requires 
ALA-accredited MLS (additional advanced de- 
gree(s) desirable). University building new 
centralized library scheduled for 1983 comple- 
tion. Salary range mid—-high $20s. Send letter 
and resume to: Dianne Rogers, Associate Di- 
rector, Personnel, Boston College, Chestnut 
Hill, MA 02167. An equal-opportunity, affirma- 
tive-action employer. 





Associate director for technical services, Tem- 
ple University. To direct and coordinate the 
activities of 4 technical service areas (pre- 
catalog, catalog, serials/binding, and post- 
catalog). Minimum qualifications include an 
ALA-accredited MLS; an additional subject 
master’s or doctoral study highly desirable; 
substantial experience in a medium or large 
academic library with an understanding of 
the intricate relationships among the tech- 
nical, public, and other functions of the or- 
ganization; a thorough knowledge of technical 
services and experience with computer-based 
systems; demonstrated administrative ability; 
strong leadership qualities. Minimum salary 
$28,000. Excellent fringe benefits. Applicants 
should send their resumes and the names of 
3 personal references by April 30 to: Joseph 
A. Boisse, Director of Libraries, Paley Library, 
Temple University, Philadelphia, PA 19122. An 


equal-opportunity employer. 





Cataloger. Responsibilities: subject headings, 
classification numbers and descriptive cata- 
loging, original cataloging, OCLC terminal op- 
eration. Assist in maintenance of card catalog, 
Cataloging nonprint material. Requirements: 
accredited MLS. Experience in cataloging, 
OCLC desirable. Application deadline May 1. 
Position open now. Salary $11,640+ depend- 
ing on qualifications and experience. Send 
resume, both undergraduate and graduate 
transcripts, placement folder, and 2 separate 
letters of reference to: George N. Hartje, Di- 
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rector of Libraries, Pickler Memorial Library, 
Northeast Missouri State University, Kirks- 
ville, MO 63501. EO, AAE. 





Cataloger. Responsible for catalog mainte- 
nance, cataloging and processing of original/ 
OCLC-shared cataloging of monographs and 
nonprint_ materials. ALA-accredited MLS re- 
quired. Entry-level position; however, some 
current cataloging experience and working 
knowledge of AACR, DDC, LC, OCLC format 
desirable. Nontenured faculty status. 12- 
month contract; salary from $12,500. Common- 
wealth of Virginia personnel benefits. Sub- 
mission deadline April 15. Send resume and 3 
letters of reference: Dr. C. Edward Huber, 
Library Director, McConnell Library, Radford 
University, Radford, VA 24142. An equal-op- 
portunity employer. 





Cataloger. Temporary 1-yr. position, July 1, 
1980-June 30, 1981 for reclassification of DC 
to LC. Accredited MLS required; cataloging 
and OCLC system experience desirable. Ap- 
plication deadline May 1. Annual salary 
$11,640+ depending upon experience and 
qualifications. Send resume, both under- 
graduate and graduate transcripts, placement 
folder, and 2 separate letters of reference 
to: George N. Hartje, Director of Libraries, 
Pickler Memorial Library, Northeast Missouri 
aa University, Kirksville, MO 63501. EO, 


Circulation librarian. Opening May 19. Plan 
and supervise all circulation and related work 
of staff of 3 plus student assistants. Super- 
vise reserves and handle all routines related 
to overdues and penalties assessed for over- 
dues and lost materials. Supervise shelving 
of all materials and also shelf reading. Report 
to chief librarian, Qualifications: ALA-accred- 
ited MLS, ability to meet the public, to work 
well with others, and to communicate effec- 
tively, Experience preferred but not essential. 
Faculty status. Salary range $10,000-$14,000. 
Closing date for applications May 1. Apply 
with letter of application, resume, transcript, 
and 3 letters of reference to: Dale A. Buehler, 
Chief Librarian, Wilkes College, Wilkes-Barre, 
PA 18766. The college is an affirmative-action, 
equal-opportunity employer. 


Director, Electronic Program Learning Center 
(EPLC). Louisiana Tech University, an institu- 
tion offering curricula through the doctorate, 
announces the opening of a search for a di- 
rector for the EPLC. The center is an innova- 
tive touch-button-dial-access multimedia in- 
formation retrieval system domiciled on the 
10th floor of a 16-story library/administrative 
complex in Ruston, La. The successful ap- 
plicant will have an MLS or equivalent de- 
gree from an accredited library school, and/or 
at least a master’s degree in education media. 
Those holding terminal degrees in either of 
these areas will be given preference as will 
applicants with library/educational media ex- 


perience. Current salary and faculty rank ap- 
proval includes $13,068 for 9 months and 
assistant professor. The director has adminis- 
trative, organizational, and practical respon- 
sibility for a facility housing 30 student learn- 
ing stations, 6 CRT computer terminals, 4 
auxiliary stations, a materials preparation 
center, 2 classrooms, a multimedia library 
a control room, and a number of audiovisual 
projectors, recorders, and photographic equip- 
ment items. Applications will be accepted 
until May 1; the appointment will be effective 
Sept. 1. Send applications, resumes, arid 
recommendations to: Dr. Sam A. Dyson, Di- 
rector of Libraries, Louisiana Tech University, 
Ruston, LA 71272. Louisiana Tech is an equal- 
opportunity, affirmative-action employer. 





Director of instructional resources/librarian: 
supervises and directs library and educational 
communications center staff of 10. Respon- 
sibilities include budget preparation and ad- 
ministration; personnel supervision and evalu- 
ation; development and delivery of instruc- 
tional resources; and coordination of services 
with all academic divisions. Reports to aca- 
demic vp. Requires 10 yrs. of professional ex- 
perience, (including 5 in higher education and 
3 of significant administrative responsibility 
in an instructional resource center); an ALA- 
accredited MLS (additional advanced degrees 
desirable); and OCLC familiarity. Available in 
August. Salary commensurate with qualifica- 
tions, low to mid $20s. Submit letter and 
resume to: Dr. John R. O. McKean, Chairper- 
son, Library Search Committee, State Univer- 
sity Agricultural and Technical College, Can- 
ton, NY 13617. Equal-opportunity, affirmative- 
action employer. 





Director of public services, Bowling Green 
State University. The director of public ser- 
vices reports to the dean of libraries and 
learning resources and has overall adminis- 
trative responsibility for the following library 
units: circulation, reference, government doc- 
uments, science & health library, special col- 
lections, and curriculum resource center. The 
division includes a staff of 15 professional 
librarians and 29 classified staff and student 
assistants. The director must provide positive 
and creative leadership. Applicants must have 
an ALA-accredited MLS. Second graduate de- 
gree and/or advanced training preferred. Man- 
agement ability shall have been demonstrated 
by at least 5 yrs. of progressively ‘responsible 
library experience including public services 
in an academic library. Well developed com- 
munication skills and the ability to interact 
positively with people are imperative. $25,- 
000+, depending on qualifications and ex- 
perience. The director holds faculty rank and 
must meet criteria for promotion and tenure. 
Liberal fringe benefits. Position available 
July 1; applications received after May 1 Can- 
not be guaranteed consideration. Send re- 
sumes and names of at least 3 references to: 
Dr. Dwight F. Burlingame, Dean of Libraries 
and Learning Resources, Bowling Green 
State University, Bowling Green, OH 43403. 
An equal-opportunity, affirmative-action em- 
ployer. 





Director of the library. ALA-accredited MLS 
preferred; experience: ability to work well 
with library staff, faculty, and students; ad- 
ministration skills; experience with IMC desir- 
able, Term of appointment negotiable. Salary 
to $16,000. Small, residential liberal arts col- 
lege with off-campus programs. Deadline May 
5. Application, resume, names and telephone 
numbers of 3 references to: Dr. Larry L. Col- 
lins, Dean of the College, Milton College, Mil- 
ton, WI 53563. 





Engineering librarian: ALA-accredited MLS 
and a minimum of 3 yrs.’ appropriate experi- 
ence required (more preferred). Preference 
given to a superior candidate considering 
academic training in engineering or physica 
sciences; experience in academic, research, 
or special library serving scientific and tech- 
nologically oriented users; familiarity with 
research trends in engineering; and expertise 
in bibliographic database searching. Respon- 
sibilities include engineering collection de- 
velopment, liaison with faculty, database 
searching, library instruction, and reference 
service. Salary $15,500 minimum, 12-month 
appointment, 24 working days vacation, and 
faculty fringe benefits. Rensselaer is an in- 
dependent, technological university with ap- 
proximately 6,000 students and 400 faculty 
with science and engineering programs 
through the PhD. Send resume and references 
by May 5 to: James Andrews, Director of Li- 
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Stanford University Libraries. Respon- 
sible for instructional program of the 
General Reference Department and 
coordination of department and 
coordination of orientation and biblio- 
graphic instruction programs. Pro- 
vides general reference services. MLS 
or equivalent, professional experience 
in reference and library instruction in 
a research library, and ability to plan 
and execute programs required. 
Competence in 2 modern foreign 
languages, and knowledge of audio- 
visual equipment and online data base 
searching preferred. Salary $16,500- 
$19,500. Apply by May 1 to: 

Elsi H. Mauro, Library Personnel Of- 
ficer, Stanford University Libraries, 
Stanford, CA 94305. 

EOE 





braries, Folsom Library, Rensselaer Polytech- 
nic Institute, Troy, NY 12181. An affirmative- 
action, equal-opportunity employer. 





Head, acquisitions department (Librarian 11); 
position reopened. In academic library, re- 
sponsible for administration and supervision 
of department with annual book budget of 
over $200,000. Minimum 3 yrs.’ academic li- 
brary experience; proven administrative, su- 
pervisory, and communication skills; ability 
to work well with faculty and staff. Must 
have ALA-accredited MLS; additional master’s 
in business or computer science preferred. 
Applicants with previous acquisitions experi- 
ence and familiarity with OCLC and auto- 
mated acquisitions systems will be given 
special consideration. Will supervise support 
Staff of 5 employees and student assistants. 
Salary $14,728 minimum for 12-month con- 
tract. Application deadline May 15. Send ap- 
plication and 3 letters of reference to: Per- 
sonnel Department, North Dakota State Uni- 
versity, Fargo, ND 58105. An equal-opportunity 
institution. 





Head, documents—maps. Collection consists 
of peeing. depository of over 740,000 federal, 
State, U.N. and _ international documents, 
microforms, and 124,000 sheet maps. Staff 
includes 4 professionals, plus support staff. 
Responsibilities: overall administration, oper- 
ation, Supervision, planning, and coordina- 
tion of activities, programs, and policies of 
the department. Provide specialized reference 
service and instruction in the use of docu- 
ments to colleagues, faculty, administrative 
officers of the university, researchers, and 
students. Qualifications: ability to communi- 
cate well and work effectively with students 
and faculty is essential. Graduate degree from 
an ALA-accredited institution. PhD or second 
master’s in related field desirable. Minimum 
9 yrs.’ progressively responsible professional 
and administrative experience, preferably in 
an academic/research library. Extensive 
knowledge of documents essential. Appoint- 
ment: salary range $18,000-$22,500; rank: uni- 
versity librarian. Send resume and 3 letters of 
reference by June 1 to: Dr. Patricia Goheen, 
Chairperson, Search Committee, Strozier Li- 
brary, Florida State University, Tallahassee, 
FL 32306. Florida State University is an af- 
firmative-action, equal-opportunity employer. 


Head of technical services: position offers 
challenging opportuni for new patterns, 
policies, procedures. Coordinates 2 profes- 
sionals, 3-4 classified staff, student assis- 
tants. Unit uses 2 OCLC terminals in catalog- 
ing and will implement acquisitions and 
serials subsystems. Head will plan and imple- 
ment a comprehensive long-term retrospec- 
tive conversion of 200+ K _ shelflist into 
OCLC. Will be a leader engaged in production, 
Requirements: ALA/MLS; experience in orig- 
inal cataloging, OCLC, Dewey class., LC sub- 
ject headings, acquisitions procedures; super- 
visory experience. Academic library experi- 
ence preferred. Position open July 1; tenure- 
track, rank. Salary from a base of $18,500, 
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depending upon qualifications. Strong fringe 
benefits. Completed applications received by 
June 2. Applicant, send letter of application, 
resume, letters from 3 current references to: 
Search Committee, Pittsburg State University 
Library, Pittsburg, KS 66762. Additional in- 
formation may be requested later, PSU is 
so affirmative-action, equal-opportunity em- 
ployer. 


Head, post-cataloging operations section, 
monographic cataloging department. Coor- 
dinates and directs work of the following 
units: typing & filing, marking & repair, and 
catalog editing, with a total of 20 staff mem- 
bers. Sets goals, establishes priorities, fosters 
good communications. Develops and inter- 
prets cataloging policy in consultation with 
the principal cataloger. Implements training 
programs, develops workflows and workload 
assignments, promotes staff development, 
and evaluates staff performance. Reports di- 
rectly to head, cataloging department. Re- 
quirements include: demonstrated supervi- 
sory experience, ability to analyze and syn- 
thesize data and provide creative and work- 
able solutions to problems; written and oral 
communication skills; 2 yrs. of successful 
cataloging experience: knowledge of catalog- 
ing codes (including AACR2); demonstrated 
ability to develop policies and procedures, 
especially with regard to integration of auto- 
mated cataloging; working experience with 
OCLC, as well as LC subject headings; reading 
knowledge of at least 1 foreign language; 
ALA-accredited MLS. Knowledge of Dower 
Decimal Classification system desirable. Sal- 
ary from $14,500 if appointed at rank of senior 
assistant librarian, from $17,000 if appointed 
at rank of associate librarian. Range adjust- 
ment July 1, Send letter of application, re- 
sume, and 3 letters of reference by April 30 
to: Ann F. Stone, Personnel Librarian, Duke 
University Library, Durham, NC 27706. Affirma- 
tive-action, equal-opportunity employer, 


Head, serials department. Under the direction 
of the AUL for technical services, administers 
the operations of the serials department, co- 
ordinates the functions of serials acquisi- 
tions, records cataloging, and binding, with 
a staff of 5 professionals and 20 support staff. 
Responsible for the administration of serials 
expenditure records, and active binding pro- 
gram, and other ongoing activities including 
the production of the computer-based Serials 
catalog in microfiche. Maintains current 
awareness of international and national ac- 
quisitions and cataloging developments. In 
conjunction with the department members 
and the AUL for technical services, formulates 
policies, procedures, and organizational struc- 
ture. Coordinates the work of the department 
with other library units and interacts with 


staff at 2 other area university libraries on 
cooperative projects. Requirements include 
ALA-accredited MLS; 5 yrs.’ supervisory ex- 
perience in a_ research library; thorough 
knowledge of AACR1 with working knowledge 
of AACR2; ability to plan and coordinate 
transition to new cataloging rules and make 
recommendations for future automation and 
retrospective conversion efforts; thorough 
knowledge of serials publication Set 
sources and vendors on an internationafl level; 
working exptrience with OCLC and expertise 
with computer-based technical services; com- 
munication skills and demonstrated ability 
to work harmoniously with others; knowledge 
of at least 1 modern European language. Se- 
rials cataloging experience preferred, Salary 
from $18,000, depending upon qualifications 
and experience. Range adjustment July 1. 
Send letter of application, resume, and 3 let- 
ters of reference by April 30 to: Ann F. Stone, 
Personnel Librarian, Duke University Library, 
Durham, NC 27706. Affirmative-action, equal- 
opportunity employer. 


Humanities librarian. Responsible for collec- 
tion development, faculty liaison, and refer- 
ence services in general humanities subjects, 
Qualifications: ALA-accredited MLS; experi- 
ence in modern literature desirable. 12-month 
appointment that includes excellent fringe 
benefits. Position open June 1; $13,500 up- 
ward, based on experience. Send resume to: 
Dr. Guy Logsdon, Director of Libraries, Mc- 
Farlin Library, University of Tulsa, 600 S. Col- 
lege, Tulsa, OK 74104. The University of Tulsa 
has an equal-opportunity, affirmative-action 
program for students and employees. 


Music cataloger. Primary responsibility for 
cataloging scores and sound recordings, the 
retrospective conversion to OCLC of the music 
library, and participation in the orderly tran- 
sition to AACR2. Some main library reference 
work and liaison responsibility within aca- 
demic department. MLS required, a strong 
music background (preferably an MA), knowl- 
edge of MARC formats and cataloging rules. 
Up to $15,000, commensurate with qualifi- 
cations. 12-month appointment. Academic 
status, superior benefits, Send letter and re- 
sume, and have 3 letters of reference for- 


warded on your behalf by May 15 to: 
Chair, Personnel Committee, Frederick W. 
Crumb Memorial Library, Potsdam College 


of Arts & Science, SUNY, Potsdam, NY 
13676. An equal-opportunity, affirmative-action 
employer. 





Reference librarian (search reopened). Under 
the direction of the assistant director for ref- 
erence and collection development services 
and working with the coordinator of reference 
services has the following responsibilities: 
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CAMPUS LIBRARIAN 
University of South Florida at Sarasota 


The campus librarian is responsible for all library services, budget, personnel, and 
long-range planning. The library emphasizes student and faculty service and staff de- 
velopment. The campus is planning a major new library and learning resource center. 
The Search Committee seeks candidates qualified to lead the new library and re- 
source center planning and to continue our strong emphasis on service and innova- 
tion. The library enjoys exceptionally strong community support in the New College 
Library Association with more than 600 members. (Our current librarian is retiring.) 


The Sarasota campus is one of USF’s 4 campuses. The Campus Library now holds 
150,000 volumes. The campus librarian reports to the director of the Sarasota campus 
and maintains close professional relations with USF’s main library in Tampa. USF at 
Sarasota includes innovative New College (500 students) and a growing range of tradi- 
tional university programs (1,000 students). Experience blending liberal arts colle- 
giate and public university service is especially appropriate. 


è Salary range: $20,000 minimum for 12 months, plus benefits. 


è Application deadline: May 15. 
è Starting date: July 1. 


è Qualifications: an ALA-accredited MLS and at least 6 yrs.’ experience as a profes- 
sional librarian. A doctorate is desirable. Resource and media experience are nec- 


essary. 


Send resume and letter of application to: M. Randolph, Campus Director's Office, 
University of South Florida, 5700 North Tamiami Trail, Sarasota, FL 33580. According 
to Florida law, applications and meetings are open to the public. 

USF is an equal-opportunity employer. 
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provides general reference service during as- 
signed hours at service points, including some 
evening and weekend hours. Participates in 
developing policies and procedures for the 
reference services unit. Assists in the devel- 
opment and management of the reference col- 
lection and services. Library faculty at SUNYA 
are expected to fulfill faculty obligations in 
one or more of the areas of teaching, re- 
search, and service as well as specific library 
assignments. Qualifications: A|A-accredited 
MLS. At least 3 yrs.’ recent reference experi- 
ence in an academic library required, Experi- 
ence with government publications desirable. 
Salary and rank: commensurate with educa- 
tion and experience. Recruitment range: $14,- 
500—$19,000. 12-months appointment; sick leave 
and annual leave @ 1.75 days each per month; 
fully paid major medical, hospitalization, and 
dental insurance. Social security coverage. 
TIAA//CREF or New York State Teachers Re- 
tirement available (employee contribution rate 
= 3%). Inquiries should be received by May 
15. Contact: Jean Whalen, Personnel Librarian, 
University Library, Room 109, State Univer- 
sity of New York at Albany, 1400 Washington 
Avenue, Albany, NY 12222. The University at 
Albany is an equal-opportunity, affirmative- 
action employer, Applications from women, 
minorities, and handicapped are especially 
welcome. 





Science cataloger, To perform original cata- 
loging of monographs in the sciences. New 
material is classified in LC and older mate- 
rial from Dewey to LC with original cataloging 
entered into OCLC data base. MLS required 
with science background, knowledge of west- 
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ern European languages, and cataloging ex- 
perience preferred. Salary of $12,500 or more, 
depending upon qualifications. Send resume 
and names of 3 references by May 1 to: Jo- 
seph Jerz, Assistant University Librarian, Wil- 
son Library 024 A, University of North Caro- 
lina, Chapel Hill, NC 27514. An equal-opportu- 
nity, affirmative-action employer. 


Science reference librarian, University of Mis- 
souri-Kansas City. Will work as a generalist 
with a team of librarians in performing tradi- 
tional responsibilities of an academic and re- 
search reference department, plus provide 
subject specialist services to the science pro- 
grams of the College of Arts and Sciences and 
the School of Pharmacy. Duties include col- 
lection development, library instruction, and 
online bibliographic database searching. ALA- 
accredited MLS required, plus a master’s in 
the natural sciences or science education, 
completed or in progress. Several yrs. of ex- 
perience is desirable, Salary $15,000. Title: 
Librarian Il. (Contingent on funding.) Applica- 
tion deadline July 5. Position open Sept. 1. 
Send letter of application, resume, and refer- 
ences to: Philip Tompkins, Associate Director 
of Libraries, University of Missouri-Kansas 
City, 5100 Rockhill Road, Kansas City, MO 
64110; 816-276-1531. 


Special collections assistant. To assist in 
managing and developing an expanding spe- 
cial collections program primarily in modern 
literature and American Indian materials. 
Qualifications: ALA-accredited MLS; biblio- 


CLEMSON 
UNIVERSITY 


DIRECTOR OF THE LIBRARY. Clemson University, a land-grant, 
state-supported university with 9,291 undergraduate and 2,457 gradu- 
ate students and with 1,000 faculty members, invites applications and 
nominations for the position of director of the library. The library has 
a staff of 19 librarians, 58 technical assistants, and 43 student as- 
sistants; holdings of over 760,000 volumes; a modern facility; and an 
annual budget of over $2 million. The director has primary respon- 
sibility for library services, personnel management, budgeting, plan- 
ning (including the planning of future applications of computer tech- 
nology), and other administrative functions; reports to the office of 
provost and vice president for academic affairs. The library is a mem- 
ber of SOLINET and provides computerized information retrieval ser- 


vice through Lockheed. 


Qualifications include ALA-accredited MLS, with an earned doctorate 
desirable; at least 10 yrs. of varied and successful professional ex- 
perience, with progressively greater administrative responsibilities 
in an academic library; and a record of scholarly/intellectual/creative 
activities and continuing professional growth. Applicant should dem- 
onstrate a thorough understanding of both public services and tech- 
nical services; familiarity with the book trade, library technological 
developments, and cooperative programs; knowledge of current is- 
sues and trends in librarianship and in higher education; understand- 
ing of the role of a research library in a land-grant university; commit- 
ment to participate in professional association activities at all levels; 
and ability to work harmoniously and communicate effectively with 
library faculty and staff, university officials, and the university com- 
munity. Salary approximately $40,000. Position open July 1. Nomina- 
tions should be postmarked by May 15. Applications with resume 
and 3 references should be postmarked by May 28. 


Write to: 

Ms. Myra Armistead 
Chairperson, Search Committee 
Robert Muldrow Cooper Library 

Clemson University 

Clemson, SC 29631 


An equal-opportunity employer 
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graphical skills; knowledge of modern litera- 
ture is desirable. 12-month appointment that 
includes excellent fringe benefits; salary 
$11,500. Position open June 1; send resume to: 
Dr. Guy Logsdon, Director of Libraries, McFar- 
lin Library, University of Tulsa, 600 S. College, 
Tulsa, OK 74104. The University of Tulsa has 
an equal-opportunity, affirmative-action pro- 
gram for students and employees. 





Technical services librarian conversant in LC 
and Dewey, able to catalog all formats; re- 
sponsible for collection develoment, biblio- 
graphic control, technical processes. MLS 
required; experience preferred. Base annual 
salary: $13,596. Submit resume, official tran- 
script, and placement file by April 15: Person- 
nel Office, Parkersburg Community College, 
Route 5, Box 167-A, Parkersburg, WV 26101. Af- 
firmative-action, equal-opportunity employer. 





Undergraduate librarian, A permanent posi- 
tion, open now. Responsible for the operation 
of the Undergraduate Library which serves 
25,000 students and has staff numbering 24. 
Works closely with all library units to provide 
support for undergraduate instruction. Pro- 
vides leadership for professional staff of the 
Undergraduate Library to meet faculty obliga- 
tions of research, publication, and profession- 
al activities. Qualifications: master’s degree 
in library science or its equivalent required. 
In addition the following experience and skills 
are required: 5 yrs. of appropriate academic li- 
brary experience with at least 2 yrs. of deneon- 
strated successful administrative experience 
and responsibility; commitment to undergrad- 
uate service; knowledge of library instruction 
and orientation programs; evidence of ability 
to meet university standards of research, pub- 
lication, and professional service for tenure. 
Rank dependent on qualifications; salary 
$20,000 and upward, depending on qualifica- 
tions. 1-month vacation, other benefits. For 
maximum consideration, applications and 
nominations should be received no later than 
May 1. Send complete resume with names 
and addresses of 5 references to: Thomas M. 
Gaughan, Acting Personne! Librarian, Univer- 
sity of Illinois Library at Urbana-Champaign, 
415 Library, Urbana, IL 61801; phone 217-333- 
8169. The University of Illinois is an affirma- 
tive-action, equal-opportunity employer. 
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Assistant professor for the faculty of Library 
Science, University of Toronto. To teach basic 
and advanced courses and do research in 
automation of library processes, systems 
analysis, and theories of information manage- 
ment. Qualifications: doctorate in library or 
information science, completed or near com- 
pletion, with an undergraduate degree in 
computer science, or extensive experience in 
library automation preferred; or doctorate in 
computer science, completed or near com- 
pletion, and an MLS degree or proven interest 
in computer applications to information han- 
dling. Current minimum salary for rank 
$17,400 (1980-81 salary under negotiation). 
Closing date for receipt of applications April 
30. Send curriculum vitae and names_of 3 
referees to: Dr. Katherine H. Packer, Dean, 
Faculty of Library Science, University of To- 
ronto, 140 St. George St., Toronto, Ontario 
M5S 1A1. 
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Library education faculty opening. The Uni- 
versity of South Alabama, College of Educa- 
tion, Department of Educational Media is seek- 
ing candidates for a faculty position for fall 
1980 to teach undergraduate and graduate li- 
brary science courses with special attention 
to school librarianship. PhD in library science 
from ALA-accredited institution required. 
Teaching experience at college level, and li- 
brary/media experience at elementary/sec- 
ondary school level highly desirable. Academic 
rank negotiable; salary $16,000-$18,500. Con- 
tact: Dr. James Thompson, Chairman, Depart- 
ment of Educational Media, College of Educa- 
tion, University of South Alabama, Mobile, AL 
36688. 





Library school faculty—school media services 
teaching position, assistant professor level, 
September 1980, at Rutgers Graduate School 
of Library and Information Studies. Candi- 
dates should have a doctorate, completed or 
near completion, appreciable experience in 
school libraries, strong interest in both the 
practical and theoretical aspects of school 
media services, the potential and desire for 
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the development of original research, Teach- 
ing load usually 3 courses per semester. 
Courses include 1) Media Center Administra- 
tion; 2) Supervision in the System Media 
Center; 3) The Media Center and the Curricu- 
lum; 4) Materials for Children; 5) Media De- 
sign. Starting salary is $17,000. Deadline April 
15. Letter of nppucaton, vita, and list of ref- 
erences should be sent to: Dr. Donald R. King 
Acting Dean, Graduate School of Library and 
Information Studies, Rutgers the State Uni- 
versity of New Jersey, 4 Huntington St., New 
Brunswick, NJ 08903. 
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LIBRARY SCIENCE 
FACULTY 


School of Library Science, University of 
North Carolina at Chapel Hill. Tenure- 
track appointment for January or August 
1981 at the assistant professor level. 
Primary teaching responsibility—library 
management; preferred secondary area— 
research methods. Usual teaching load, 
3 courses per semester, 2 courses the 
other semester. Research and publication 
expected and encouraged. Qualifications 
include MLS plus doctorate in library sci- 
ence or in a discipline related to the 
teaching specialty. Library and teaching 
experience desirable. Minimum salary 
$17,500. Summer school teaching is op- 
tional at 1/6 academic yr. salary for 2 
courses. TIAA, Blue Cross-Blue Shield. 


Letter of application, resume, and 3 let- 
ters of reference by Sept. 1 to: Mary 
Kingsbury, Chairperson, Search Commit- 
tee, School of Library Science, Manning 
Hall 026-A, The University of North Caro- 
lina, Chapel Hill, NC 27514. 


An equal-opportunity, 
affirmative-action employer 
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NETWORK 





Library coordinator. The Research Libraries 
Group is seeking a librarian to work with 
academic and research libraries to provide 
preliminary information and ongoing support 
for use of a national information network. 
Responsibilities include analysis of technical 
processing operations in user libraries and 
instruction of professional and support staff 
in efficient use of the system. Appropriate 
experience usually associated with ALA- 
accredited MLS with 3 yrs.’ cataloging expe- 
rience in an academic research library. Dem- 
onstrated knowledge of national cataloging 
standards and automated technical process- 
ing systems essential. Minimum salary 
$16,000/annum, given 3 yrs.’ experience. 
Please send resume with salary history to: 
Pat Clark, RLG, Encina Commons, Stanford, 
CA 94305. Equal-opportunity, affirmative- 
action employer, i 





PUBLIC LIBRARY 





Assistant director for 4-county public library 


_ system to be in charge of advisory services to 


28 member libraries, bookmobile, and other 
extension programs, collection development, 
and to assist director in other system ac- 
tivities. Offers opportunity for professional 
and personal growth. Qualifications: ALA-ac- 
credited MLS, eligibility for N.Y.S. Public Li- 
brarian’s Professional Certificate, and 6 or 
more yrs.’ professional library experience, in- 
cluding 1 or more yrs. in administration. Start- 
ing salary is $21,090. Benefits: N.Y.S. Retire- 
ment System, social security, and health in- 
surance, Position available Sept. 1. Apply 
with letter of interest and resume, including 
employment references, no later than May 10 
to: Search Committee, Southerm Adirondack 
Library System, 22 Whitney Place, Saratoga 
Springs, NY 12866. EO/AA employer. 


Assistant director. General administrative re- 
sponsibility, including budget preparation, in 
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a library with 180,000 volumes and staff of 
31. ALA-accredited MLS; progressively respon- 
sible administrative experience, extensive 
book knowledge. $15,372. Deadline April 30. 
Apply to: Richard Gercken, Director, Great 
Falls Public Library, 2nd Ave. & 3rd St., Great 
Falls, MT 59401. The City of Great Falls is an 
affirmative-action employer. 


Assistant librarian. County district library in 
Appalachian Ohio, serves 28,000 population 
with 6 branches and main library. Some ad- 
ministrative duties, adult book selection, gen- 
eral reference. Especially need to develop 
outreach services for special groups. ALA-ac- 
credited MLS required. Experience preferred 
but not mandatory. Minimum salary $9,400 
plus benefits. Position open immediately. 
Send resume and 3 letters of reference to: 
Paula Davis, Librarian, Perry County District 
ro Hr 113 S. Main St., New Lexington, OH 
4 . 


Branch librarian, Hilton Head Island, S.C. Re- 
sponsible for administering branch library ser- 
vices in a coastal resort community of ap- 
proximately 9,500 permanent residents. _In- 
cludes circulation, reference, programming, 
and public relations duties; supervision of 3.2 
FTE staff. ALA-accredited MLS and 2 yrs.’ ex- 
perience required. Salary starts at $11,536, 
subject to possible upward revision. Applica- 
tions by April 15 to: Julie Zachowski, Director, 
Beaufort County Library, 710 Craven St., Beau- 
fort, SC 29902. 


Children’s librarian/assistant branch head. 
Public Library of Columbus and Franklin 
County seeks innovative and energetic in- 
dividuals to develop and implement children’s 
programs and activities at inner-city branches 
of racially diverse neighborhoods. The suc- 
cessful candidate must have an ALA-accred- 
ited MLS, strong programming orientation, or 
interest and able to establish community con- 
tacts and have demonstrated administrative 
abilities. The Public Library of Columbus and 
Franklin County is a major metropolitan li- 
brary system acclaimed for its commitment 
to excellence. There are 21 branches, 3 book- 
mobiles, 350 employees, and a budget of $7.1 
million. The system has a strong tradition of 
creative programming, recently earning the 
John Cotton Dana Award for the second year 
in a row for its summer reading program. It 
has a fully automated catalog and circulation 
system and emphasizes professional growth 
and development among its staff. PLCFC is 
located in Ohio’s capital city, with a met- 
ropolitan population exceeding a million resi- 
dents and numerous educational and cultural 
opportunities. Minimum annual salary is $13,- 
200. If interested, submit resume in confi- 
dence to: Personnel Department, Public Li- 
brary of Columbus and Franklin County, 28 
S. .Hamilton Rd., Columbus, OH 43213. 
An equal-opportunity, affirmative-action em- 
ployer. 


Circulation head. To supervise lending depart- 
ment, Hartford Public Library. Duties pres- 
ently include selecting fiction. Conversion to 
regional automated circulation system an- 
ticipated. Requirements: MLS, library experi- 
ence, and knowledge of equipment, proce- 
dures, and potentials of automated system. 
$19,526-$25,103. 20 days vacation, retirement 
plan, fully paid life and medical insurance. 


LIBRARY DIRECTOR 


To administer the newly expanded New 
Milford, CT Public Library. ALA-accred- 
ited MLS and 1-3 yrs.’ supervisory expe- 
rience required. $17,000-$18,000 salary 
plus benefits. Collection of 45,000 vol- 
umes with ’79-’80 circulation projected 
to be 126,000. New Milford has a popula- 
tion of approximately 17,500 and is lo- 
cated in beautiful Litchfield County. 
Closing date for applications and resu- 
mes: May 1. 

Send to: 

Rev. A. Russell Ayre 
36 Main Street 
New Milford, CT 06776 
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SYSTEMS ASSISTANT 


This is a middle management position 
with responsibility for the development 
and writing of systemwide procedures 
and forms design for a major ufban 
public library; prepares reports and re- 
sponses to questionnaires; assists with 
the analysis of methods and operations; 
assists with the management of a com- 
puterized telecommunications network. 
Minimum qualifications: 4 yrs.’ experi- 
ence in a professional library position. 
Demonstrated communications skills, 
both written and oral. A good understand- 
ing of the concepts and terminology of 
computer technology, including telecom- 
munications. Salary $15,886 per year plus 
liberal fringe benefits. Send letter and 
resume to: 


Mrs. Naomi L. Thorne 
Personnel Director 
Queens Borough Public Library 
89-11 Merrick Boulevard 
Jamaica, NY 11432 
An equal-opportunity, affirmative-action 
employer M/F 
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Immediate opening Anni to: Wilbur B. Crim- 
min, Hartford Public Library, 500 Main St., 
Hartford, CT 06103; 203-525-9121. An equal- 
opportunity employer, 





Circulation supervisor for Madison Public Li- 
brary to direct MPL circulation services and 
coordinate with system member libraries, 7 
branches, and bookmobile. Computerized cir- 
culation in planning stage. Provide leadership 
in improving services. City population 175,000; 
book collection 500,000; annual budget $3.1 
million; circulation 1,870,000. Requires MLS 
and minimum 5 yrs.’ professional experience, 
including 3 yrs. in public library administra- 
tion with circulation and/or computer experi- 
ence preferred. Salary range $20,000-$24,000 
with additional longevity compensation and 
other liberal employee benefits. Apply no 
later than 4:30 p.m. on May 30. Apply to: 
City Personnel Division, Room 501, City- 
County Building, 210 Monona Ave., Madison, 
WI 53709; 608-266-4615. An affirmative-action 
employer. 





Director, Chillicothe and Ross County P.L. 
ALA-accredited MLS. Min. 5 yrs.’ prof. experi- 
ence incl. 3 yrs. administration. County dis- 
trict library, 45 mi. from Columbus, serves 
61,000; 5 branches, contract bookmobile, Open 
Aug. 1; applications close June 1. Min. salary 
$17,500, negotiable. Resume to: Fred E. Culp, 
Chpsn., Search Comm., Chillicothe & Ross 
be POB 185, Chillicothe, OH 45601. EEO em- 
ployer. 


Director—City-county library system, 21 
branches, 4 bookmobiles, staff of 425, budget 
over $6 million, serving population of 795,000. 
Position requires ALA-accredited MLS and 8 
yrs.’ library experience, 3 of which must have 
been at the level of director of medium-sized 
public library or high level administrative po- 
sition in a large library, with strong prefer- 
ence for public library experience. Candidates 
must show evidence of the following: under- 
standing of public library organization, pol- 
icies, and goals; experience with latest li- 
brary technology, including data processing, 
networking, and microfilm catalogs; experi- 
ence in budgeting for a library system and 
in working effectively with library boards, 
government officials, and citizen groups; skill 
in speaking before groups; leadership ability 
to generate positive staff involvement and 
commitment to library objectives; profes- 
sional skill in reference and information ser- 
vice, acquisitions, and cataloging; and experi- 
ence with training and supervising managers. 
Salary range $30,250-$38,775. Auto allowance, 
15-25 days vacation. Excellent retirement, 
health care, and life insurance plans. Posi- 
tion available Nov. 1. Resume, including 3 
references with phone numbers, placement 
file, and/or academic transcript, requested 
by June 1. Send to: Frank C. Byrd, Chair, 
Search Committee, Memphis/Shelby County 
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J ig Public Library and Information Center, 1850 ree starting annual salary of $12,000. Send re- 
Se Peabody, Memphis, TN 38104. Tennessee law | Librarian position open in county public li- sume to: Michael G. Garrison, Administrative 
f py holds that applications are public documents; brary in rapidly growing northern Michigan Librarian, Quincy Public Library, 526 Jersey 
Bee therefore, confidentiality cannot be guaran- community, ALA-accredited master’s with 4 St., Quincy, IL 62301. An equal-opportunity, af- 
E a teed. Equal-opportunity employer. yrs,’ administrative experience required. Gen- firmative-action employer. 
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Public Library of Columbus and Franklin 
County will again offer a unique opportunity 
for a library science instructor from an ALA- 
accredited college or university to become 


Librarian to coordinate literacy support pro- 
ject among libraries, adult schools, and 
county college. 2 yrs.’ library experience, 
background, or experience with literacy tutor- 


ming, outreach, and publicity. ALA-accredited 
MLS required. Salary $11,500. Send resume 
and letters of reference to: Marlene Deuel, 
Administrative Librarian, Poplar Creek Public 





7 part of our staff for the summer (approxi- ; f i 

on ; £ ing programs and materials. 1 yr. contract; Library, 1405 S. Park Bivd., Streamwood, IL 
A mately 3 months). We are seeking a dynamic, | $15,680. Libraries of South Middiesex, c/o | 60103; phone 312-837-6800. ` - 
<a energetic person to meet the challenges of a | Old Bridge Public Library, Old Bridge, NJ 
te, a progressive major metropolitan library system | ggg 7 

As. with a professional staff committed to excel- : SPECIAL LIBRARY 
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lence. In order to receive consideration, the 
successful candidate must have expertise and 
specialized knowledge of advanced technol- 
ogies associated with any one of these 3 
areas: electronic home delivery of informa- 
tion services and cable TV; automated circu- 
lation; or micrographics. The incumbent will 
work closely with the executive director on 





Library director for 45,000-volume public li- 
brary serving population of 50,000 in new 
spacious facility, ALA-accredited MLS, mini- 
mum 5 yrs.’ library administrative experience, 
Responsible to Board of Trustees for total 
operation of library; administration of staff 








Assistant correctional services librarian. Pro- 
vide library service to 450 male residents of 
the Sheridan Correctional Center prison, 
Sheridan, IlI. Collection consists of some 
15,000 volumes plus AV materials. Duties in- 


> ecial jects, d of 18, budget of $186,000. Starting salary $17,- 
| speciai projects, conduct related workshops, | Stupor paia vacation sick Teave relire. | Slade general, reference and gn, rterence 
E A service training programs, The Public Library | ment plan, hospitalization insurance. Submit selection, ILL. Assist in supervising olion li- 
m 2 of Columbus and Franklin County is a pro- | resume to: President of the Board of Trus- brary clerks. Knowledge of legal materials 
Re gressive system with a challenging work en- | tees, POB 130, Rosewell, NM 88201. and OCLC helpful. Empathy for needs of per- 
EEE pea od Sons In correctional facilities; No experience 
ce ; i Pe ae s . necessary. eridan Correctiona r 
EE with a current budget of $7.1 million. The | Manager, main library public services: dy- Library is a part of the Starved Rock Library 
‘es: system has a strong tradition of creative pro- namic individual with strong organization, System, which has headquarters at Ottawa, 
ate gramming, recently earning the John Cotton | leadership, and communication skills needed Ill. and serves 28 member public libraries. 
Dana Award for the second year in a row for to manage the public services of the main Benefits: 20 vacation days, 15 holidays, paid 
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its summer reading program. The system has 
a fully automated catalog and circulation sys- 
tem and emphasizes professional growth and 
development for its staff. Salary for 12 weeks, 
$4,286.40. To assure prompt consideration, 
please submit nominations and resumes no 
later than April 14 to: the Personnel Depart- 
ment, Public Library of Columbus and Frank- 
lin County, 28 S. Hamilton Rd., Columbus, OH 
43213. The Public Library of Columbus and 
Franklin County is an equal-opportunity, af- 
firmative-action employer and encourages ap- 
plications from members of minority groups, 
women, handicapped persons, and veterans. 





Head librarian, DESS program, Yakima Indian 
Nation, for new library in the most modern 
cultural center in the Pacific Northwest. Op- 
portunity to be in on the ground floor of col- 
lection, development, and setting up. Will 
open in June. Responsible for overall day-to- 
day operation; and for planning, organizing, 
and implementing library tasks according to 
professional standards. Requires MLS, mini- 
mum 7 yrs. of library experience, and 2 yrs. 
of supervisory experience. $18,000-$19,000 with 
generous benefits. Write: Personnel Manager, 
Yakima Indian Nation, Box 151, Toppenish, 
WA 98948; 509-865-5121. 


library, supervising a staff of 56+. Responsi- 
bilities include managing, planning, and im- 
plementing goals and objectives for main li- 
brary public services, budget preparation, and 
staff training. The library is in the process 
of preparing for automated circulation sys- 
tem and possible rearrangement of public ser- 
vice area. Requirements: ALA-accredited MLS, 
7 yrs.’ varied professional experience, some 
of which shouid be in the area of reference/ 
information services and progressively re- 
sponsible supervisory experience. Salary 
range $19,956-$23,768. Excellent fringe bene- 
fits. Applications must be received by April 
25. Send resume to: Nancy P. White, Assistant 
Director, Spokane Public Library, West 906 
Main Ave., Spokane, WA 99201; 509-838-3361. 
Equal-opportunity employer. 





Reference librarian. Opening immediately 
available for an ALA-accredited MLS with 
public library adult reference expertise. 
Newly created position expands adult refer- 
ence professional staff to 32 FTE. Unusual 
opportunity to serve a diverse community of 
45,000 from a dramatic 5-year-old building 
situated in west central Illinois. Appropriately 
professional fringe benefits plus COLA and 
merit increase potential complement the 














DEPUTY DIRECTOR 
Queens Borough Public Library 


A large urban public library system is seeking a dynamic person with vision and creative 
enthusiasm to be responsible for directing and coordinating public service operation In 
all its phases in the Central Reference and Research Center and 56 branch libraries, 
serving a population of 2 million. Assists the director with the design and development, 
administration and implementation of systemwide public library policies, projects, and 
programs. Possesses a harmonious blend of professional prominence, a successful record 
of administrative experience and demonstrated leadership ability with excellent verbal 
and written communicative skills. Looking for an energetic and imaginative individual 
who believes in the need for innovative approaches to meet the challenge of a major 
urban library system in the context of changing goals of public library service in a multi- 
ethnic metropolitan community. Broad experience working with government agencies and 
handling labor/management relations are a strong asset. ALA-accredited MLS and a 
minimum of 10 yrs. of full-time experience in a professional position, 7 of which must 


have been in a managerial capacity, required. 


Salary $30,000 per annum. Attractive fringe benefits. 


Send letter of application and resume with a statement of your philosophy of public library 
service and on major issues facing a large urban library system to: 


hospitalization, 12 sick days. Salary range 
$11,383-$12,805. MLS required. Applicants 
should be able to accept employment no later 
than June 16. Send resume and credentials 
to: Richard E. Willson, Executive Director, 
Starved Rock Library System, 900 Hitt St., 
Ottawa, IL 61350. 





STATE AGENCY 





Assistant director: position open April 1. As- 
sist state library director in administration of 
the state library program. Primary respon- 
sibilities in the areas of personnel, coordina- 
tion of special programs, library development, 
federal programs, planning, and evaluation. 
ALA-accredited MLS and at least 5 yrs.’ ex- 
perience. Public and/or state library experi- 
ence preferred but not essential. Administra- 
tive experience and leadership qualities are 
essential. Must be able to work within a poli- 
tical environment. We are a fast-growing 
agency where things are really happening. 
Salary range $22,000-$26,000; usual fringe 
benefits. We cannot pay interview expenses. 
Contact: Anthony W. Miele, Director, Alabama 
Public Library Service, 6030 Monticello Drive, 
Montgomery, AL 36130; 205-277-7330. An equal- 
opportunity, affirmative-action employer. 


EEE 


Director. Georgia is seeking an energetic di- 
rector for its public library program, Primary 
responsibilities are directing the public li- 
brary services division of the Georgia Depart- 
ment of Education and coordinating the ef- 
forts of 47 public library systems. An earned 
degree in library science from ALA-accredited 
graduate school of library science is required 
in addition to 8 yrs. of experience including 
experience in public library administration. 
Leadership and administrative qualities are 
essential. The ability to encourage trustee 
participation and to work effectively within 
the local and state political environment as 
well as a keen awareness of public relations 
and the importance of utilizing technology 
are needed. The position is available July 1 
and carries a salary range of $26,000—-$38,000. 
Entrance salary will be based upon experi- 
ence and qualifications. Deadline for filing 
applications is April 30. Request for applica- 
tion forms and details should be addressed 
to: Personnel Director, Georgia Department of 
Education, 257 State Office Bidg., Atlanta, GA 
30334. An equal-opportunity employer. 











1 : 

2 Mrs. Naomi L. Thorne, Personnel Director OTHER 

: Queens Borough Public Library 

89-11 Merrick Boulevard Aggressive salesperson for expanding ae 
emic library wholesaler, Exclusive west an 

| Jamaica, NY 11432 midwest territories available. Experience sell- 

: An equal-opportunity, affirmative-action employer M/F ing to academic libraries required. Librarians 

h welcome. Salary $15,000-$20,000 and benefit 

i =M package. Please send resume to: Box B-782-W. 
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Enabling Librarians to Serve the Disabled | 


> by Patricia Tegler 


Edited by Joel M. Lee, ALA Headquar- 
ters librarian, this department will appear 
approximately three times a year round- 
ing up literature on topics of current sig- 
nificance, and, when appropriate, passing 
along key findings. Shorter notes will 
continue to appear in “The Source” de- 
partment under relevant headings. 


Federal legislation mandating that li- 
braries provide the handicapped with 
equa’ access to programs and services 
and a new awareness that the disabled 
have suffered unfair discrimination have 
prompted many librarians to seek in- 
- formation on how to best serve patrons 
with special needs. Library literature has 
been responsive to this demand, and in 
the past several months a number of 
promising titles have emerged. 

Most valuable is Ruth Velleman’s 
Serving Physically Disabled People: An 
Information Handbook for Libraries 
(Bowker, 1979, $17.50). With sensitivity 
and understanding, the author, head li- 
brarian at Long Island’s Human Re- 
sources School for physically handi- 
capped children, begins by defining and 
describing specific physical disabilities 
and the psychological and social re- 
sponses to them. 

The remainder of the Velleman book 
features sections on public, special re- 
habilitation, school, and university li- 
braries. Each contains information on 
the personal needs of the handicapped 
and suggests materials for additional 
reading and library collection building. 
Further highlights include a checklist 
of do’s and don’t’s for working with the 
disabled, an illustrated guide to barrier- 
free design in libraries, a listing of “the 
big ten” civil rights for the disabled, and 
historical and philosophical background 
on rehabilitation, special education, and 
rehabilitation librarianship. 

Contributions by Hanan C. Selvin on 
library service to the blind and Alice 
Hagemeyer on the deaf library patron’s 
special needs add a dimension of first- 


Patricia Tegler is library studies/ communi- 
cation librarian at the State University of 
New York at Buffalo. 


APRIL 1980 


hand experience. Annotated core lists 
aid the reader in selecting materials for 
public library, rehabilitation, and special 
education collections. Appendices pro- 
vide names and addresses of agencies 
offering assistance to the disabled. 


Of Limited Interest 

In marked contrast, Library Service 
for the Blind and Physically Handi- 
capped: An International Approach 
(IFLA Publications 16, K. G. Saur, 
1979, $20.50) offers a much more lim- 
ited view than its title suggests. Edited 
by Frank K. Cylke, director of LC’s Na- 
tional Library Service for the Blind and 
Physically Handicapped, this short work 
features key papers presented by the 
IFLA Working Group of Libraries for 
the Blind at the 1978 IFLA Conference 
in Strbske Pleso, Czechoslovakia. The 
papers concern distribution of special 
materials to the handicapped as effected 
by international standardization of non- 
print media formats, copyright and cus- 
toms law, postal regulations, and cata- 
loging standards. Because of its special- 
ized nature, the book would interest 
mainly librarians serving the handi- 
capped on a national level. 


Revised Standards 

Anyone needing to know the require- 
ments and measures of library service 
to the blind and physically handicapped 
will want Standards of Service for the 
Library of Congress Network of Librar- 
ies for the Blind and Physically Handi- 
capped (ALA, 1979, $4.50). Prepared 
by ALA’s Association of Specialized and 
Cooperative Library Agencies, the stan- 
dards are the first of a series which will 
replace the 1966 Standards for Library 
Service for the Blind and Physically 
Handicapped. The revision stems from 
legislative changes which have greatly 
altered the climate for special library 
services since 1966. The standards cover 
the administration, resource develop- 
ment, service to users, and public educa- 
tion role of network libraries. 


504, and the Disabled Librarian 

A less recent but significant publica- 
tion is “A Librarian’s Guide to 504: A 
Pocket Guide,” introducing Section 504 
of the Rehabilitation Act of 1973, the 


most significant legislation affecting li- 
brary service to the handicapped. Avail- 
able free from the President’s Commit- 
tee on Employment of the Handicapped 
(Washington, DC 20210), the pamphlet 
summarizes portions of the legislation 
affecting libraries. It defines who the law 
covers and who is considered handi- 
capped and suggests ways libraries may 
comply with 504 in serving and employ- 
ing the disabled. 

Until very recently almost no informa- 
tion was available on handicapped per- 
sons employed at libraries. Now comes 
G. Gary Warren’s The Handicapped Li- 
brarian: A Study in Barriers (Scarecrow, 
1979, $7.50). Warren surveyed the at- 
titudes, interests, backgrounds, careers, 
and working situations of 42 handi- 
capped librarians employed at large 
southern libraries. He found respondents 
to be generally optimistic, self-confident, 
aggressive, and just as likely to hold pub- 
lic service or administrative positions as 
technical services jobs. Most respondents 
felt their job performance was as good 
or better than that of their non-disabled 
coworkers, but 20 percent had been 
denied library positions because of their 
handicaps. 

Warren’s research indicates psycho- 
logical barriers are just as limiting to the 
disabled as physical ones. The author en- 
courages library administrators to show 
greater consideration toward the prob- 
lems of the handicapped professional. 
He cites the need and identifies direc- 
tions for further research. 


Articles on the Disabled 

Recently, several related periodical 
articles have addressed library service to 
the disabled, including Henry C. De- 
quin’s “Sources of Information about 
the Handicapped” (School Library Jour- 
nal, Nov. 1979) and Frank K. Cylke’s 
“International Coordination of Library 
Services for the Blind and Physically 


Handicapped: An Overview of IFLA | 


Activities” (Unesco Journal of Informa- 
tion Science, Librarianship and Archives 
Administration, Nov./Dec. 1979). The 
1980 edition of the Bowker Annual of 
Library and Book Trade Information 
also will include an overview by Cylke 
of “Library Service for Blind and Handi- 
capped Individuals.” * 
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The Last Unserved 


Are public libraries ready to mainstream mentally retarded patrons? 


by William F. Newberry A 


The following is an edited version of a slightly longer 
report.—Ed, 


E ach of the six million retarded Americans! is unique. 
At Sunland-Marianna, a Florida institution for the mentally 
retarded, we found in each person we served a distinct per- 
sonality, reason for coming to the library, and pattern of li- 
brary use. 

Throughout the United States, a combination of LSCA 
funds and liberalized laws on the care of the mentally re- 
tarded? is enabling librarians in institutions to add public li- 
brary services to their operations. Perhaps our experience 
can help community libraries meet the needs and interests 
of the increasing number of retarded people who are coming 
home. 

At Sunland-Marianna’s Suntown Library, we designed and 
launched “Project Leisure-Time Alternatives,” a program 
funded by LSCA at $20,000. Our aim was to acquaint all 675 
residents with library services, equipment, and materials. We 
also addressed a serious problem of the institutional environ- 
ment: how to train or inspire residents to make decisions 
about use of leisure time. 

The Suntown Library, established in 1962, had a limited 
collection of books—mostly old paperbacks—and some 
audiovisual equipment when I arrived just out of library 
school in 1977. As librarian, I had a two-person staff: a para- 
professional rehabilitation technician and a driver for the 
van that picked up some of the patrons. 

The LSCA funds allowed us to purchase record players, 





' “William Newberry served as librarian at one of Florida’s six in- 
stitutions for the mentally retarded, where he set up the program 
described here. His report won second prize in Round V of the 
American Libraries Prize Article Competition, sponsored by the 
J. Morris Jones and Bailey K. Howard-World Book Encyclopedia- 
ALA Goal Awards. Newberry is now studying computer science 
at the University of Florida/Gainesville and works part time as 
an automation planner at the university’s J. Hillis Miller Health 
- Center Library. 
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radio/8-track players and tapes, hand-cranked cartridge 
movies, a filmloop projector and materials, TV tennis and 
other television games, table games and puzzles, magazines, 
and more books. 

In one of the two large rooms were 12 study carrels, some 
with AV equipment, a lounge with a TV section, and a music 
area decorated with record album covers. The other room 
was a minitheater for 50 people. In one corner was a toy 
area for young people, in another, separated by bookshelves, 
we put realia: four gerbils, six finches, a cockatoo, tropical 
fish, and a terrarium. 


Media Recreation to Reduce Anxiety 

Project Leisure-Time Alternatives provided three-week ori- 
entation programs for all Sunland residents, who vary widely 
in age and functioning level (a combination of aspects of IQ 
and socially adaptive behavior). Residents live, 30 to a cot- 
tage, with so-called “cottage parents.” We scheduled the resi- 
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“Many of the residents had 
never visited the library and 
didn’t know what to expect— 

or what would be expected of 
them—in this unusual place.” 





dents, cottage by cottage, for half-hour classes of no more 
than eight. On consecutive days, the classes rotated from 
activity to activity until we had introduced all the media. 

Many of the residents had never visited the library and 
didn’t know what to expect—or what would be expected of 
them—in this unusual place. To alleviate their anxieties and 
differentiate our leisure program from other, more aggressive 
training classes, we spent the first week of orientation on 
recrgational, “high-interest” activities. 

Depending on the age and functioning level of each class, 
we included storytelling, puppets, demonstrations with high- 
powered magnets and telescopes, movies and filmstrips, and, 
for children, wagon rides or toys. The possibilities were end- 
less. 

Adults were merely encouraged to attend, not required, but 
class attendance was usually good on the second Monday. 
That day, we began to show the residents how to use the 
equipment. We started with step-by-step procedures. We dis- 
carded the usual “skills inventory” for a more spontaneous 
approach, on a one-to-one basis when necessary. It didn’t 
matter if a user placed the record on the machine first or 
plugged in the headphones, as long as the sequence led to 
the sound. 

Participation in the orientation classes did not make many 
Sunland residents multimedia patrons, but it did develop 
preferences for a single library activity. We did not view this 
result as dysfunctional either for the patron or the library: 
a repetitive use pattern is common at most libraries. 

Government-funded institutions are under considerable 
pressure to document in detail the services to each client. 
The dilemma is that the more detailed the documentation, the 
less time staff has for essential one-to-one instruction. But 
the residents’ parents and guardians need to know what pro- 
grams each person takes and what strengths and weaknesses 
show up. We compromised by designing a short form to 
record each resident’s attendance, enthusiasm, and equipment 
competence. The form provided space for comments on the 
suitability of library services for the client and recommenda- 
tions to program personnel. 

The project caused some confusion among Sunland staff 
members as well as its residents. Like other institutions for 
the retarded, Sunland has been graced with numerous pro- 
grams in recent years. In nearly all cases, residents are en- 
rolled for specific periods. The library, by contrast, stressed 
nonscheduled use and encouraged drop-ins. 

Several times a day, residents would stop by to request a 
note telling their cottage parents it was all right for them to 
come to the library. In our rural area, there was little chance 
of a resident running away, but cottage personnel needed to 
know where each resident was. For many cottage parents, it 
was more convenient to keep the residents within the cottage. 
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The Problem of Passivity 

As a consequence, residents become passive and make no 
decisions about their leisure time. Years of passiveness re- 
move the will to ask for permission to drop in at the library. 

The problem of indecision was also reflected in library use 
behavior. Residents came to expect that staff would point out 
where to sit and what to do. 

Passivity was one of the most discouraging aspects of our 
program, but it was balanced by a lack of serious behavior 
problems. We felt this response was due to the attractive 
physical setting and our staff members’ control over their own 
emotions. Patrons soon learned how to behave in a library. 
When someone shouted, a staff member looked dismayed, 
not angry, and whispered “hold it down.” 

If that didn’t work, the patron was led to the door and 
quietly asked to come back and try again tomorrow. The 
patrons soon learned that noisy behavior was an immediate 
and automatic ticket to leave. 

Project Leisure-Time Alternatives revealed six basic li- 
brary behavior patterns among the institutionalized mentally ` 
retarded: 

è The gadgeteers want to learn to use the equipment. They 
aren’t satisfied to watch a movie; they want to run the pro- 
jector. 

è The relaxers/ escapers just want to sit, sometimes to nap, 
watch TV, or thumb through a magazine. 

è The determined are single-medium oriented and will not 
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consider other activities. They might use a particular piece of 
equipment all day every day if they had a chance. 

è The undecided appear hyperactive, with brief attention 
spans. Frequently they are insistent and eager to use a cer- 
tain medium but move on to another after a few minutes. 

è The lingerers come in just to talk to staff members and 
only occasionally use library services. 

e Sociables see the library as a comfortable meeting place 
and only occasionally participate in activities. 

The project indicated a market does exist for traditional 
and innovative library services within institutions for the re- 
tarded. Library media, whether instructional or recreational, 
can bring models of the outside world to confined people. 
As higher-functioning residents are returned to their com- 
munities, institutional libraries face an even more difficult 
task in justifying unique services as “legitimate” library func- 
tions. 


Little literature exists on the subject of libraries for the 
mentally retarded and there are no generally accepted proce- 
dures. To help remedy the situation, an ad hoc committee 
of ALA’s Health and Rehabilitative Services Division—now 
the Association of Specialized and Cooperative Library Agen- 
cies—prepared standards for libraries for the mentally re- 
tarded.3 Although the draft remains to be approved by ALA, 
it proved useful at least in persuading one unfriendly auditor 
that small animals are appropriate to an institutional library. 

More research in both service philosophy and technique 
would benefit everyone. A few suggested targets: 

èe Can personal, demographic, or institutional factors in- 
dicate whether an institutionalized person will become a 
regular library user? 

e What percentage of a collection should be guidance- 
oriented rather than recreational? 

e Why do patrons prefer books with photographs rather 
than other illustrations? 

è Should institutional libraries be organized to optimize 
use by their special clientele or to create a more conventional 
arrangement for those who will return to their communities 
and perhaps use a regular public library? 

è What is the most effective way of organizing a collection 
for mentally handicapped persons, many of whom cannot 
read? 

e How many patrons generally seek a specific book or 
subject and how many are more likely to browse until they 
find an appealing book? 

è Are public and school libraries equipped and willing to 
serve the needs of retarded persons? 


Retarded Users in the Public Library 

We are in a period of transition from institutionalization 
to community placement under Public Law 94-142 (“Main- 
streaming”) and similar state efforts. As large institutions are 
phased out, public libraries will assume responsibilities for 
` providing programs and services for this new user group and 
for making that willingness known to everyone. The transi- 
tion will not be easy. 

During the integration process, the liberal and humane 
traditions of the library will be tested.5 Librarians are not 
mentioned in the Mainstreaming law as one of the 11 pro- 
fessional groups for which states must provide in-service 
training to prepare for the transition. Nevertheless, hesitation 





“Librarians should consider 
retarded people as they do 
other patrons, as individuals 
with special needs.” 


on the part of public libraries to participate actively in the 
integration of the retarded would be an unfortunate pro- 
fessional lapse. 

Inaction would make the library appear to be an accessory 
in the relegation of these persons to a form of social ostracism 
more debilitating than the kind represented by the institutions 
from which they came.’ This is not to say the author conjures 
images of librarians blocking the library doors and keeping 
the retarded out. But if occasionally a library bows to public 
pressure, whether real or imagined, to segregate the retarded, 
it will not be the first time a public library has practiced 
public discrimination.® 

As Janet Bennett wrote in an article, “It isn’t necessary for 
library personnel to feel they must have specific training in 
the ways of retardation . . . librarians should consider them 
[retarded people] as they do other library patrons, as individ- 
uals with special needs.’’® Patience, not pity, is the quality 
most valued by the retarded. 

Public and school librarians who want to learn more about 
retarded library users should consider a visit to institutional li- 
braries. Institutional librarians are usually willing to consult 
informally with local public and school librarians. State agen- 
cies and public organizations concerned with transition are 
already involved in planning for deinstitutionalization; the 
parents, guardians, and friends of the retarded are waiting for 
their libraries to move ahead. E4 


Notes 


1. The President’s Committee on Mental Retardation, Silent 
Majority (1974). DHEW Publication No. (OHD) 74-21002. 

2. Florida Statutes (FS)393.13. “The Bill of Rights of Retarded 
Persons.” 

3. Standards for Libraries at Institutions for the Mentally Re- 
tarded (in draft). American Library Association, Association of 
Specialized and Cooperative Library Agencies. Ad hoc Committee 
to Establish Standards for Libraries at Institutions for the Mentally 
Retarded. 

4. Public Law 94-142. The Education for All Handicapped Chil- 
dren Act. 94th Congress, 1975. - 

5. American Library Association, “The American Library Asso- 
ciation and Equality of Treatment; Actions and Statements by the 
Association Relative to Discrimination in Conditions of Member- 
ship, Access to Library Services and Employment in Libraries,” 


unpublished manuscript, 1966. 


6. Op. Cit., Public Law 94-142. Sections 121a.380 through 
121a.387. 

7. “Mental Illness: The New Snakepits,’’ Newsweek, May 15, 
1978, pp. 93-4. : 

8. Brown v. Louisiana, 383 U.S. 131, 86 S. Ct. 719 (1966). (The 
Supreme Court ruled against a library that issued cards stamped 
NEGRO to blacks and served them only from a “blue” book- 
mobile.) 

9. Janet Bennett, “The Library: The Retarded Person’s Alterna- 
tive,” Catholic Library World, 45, April, 1974, p. 420. 
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“Hair from a 90-Year-Old Horse!” 


“Hey, look what I found—real hair 
from a 90-year-old horse!” This com- 
ment from a “junior historian” was 
heard by children’s librarian Kristine 
Wendt as she recently watched 25 
youngsters scrubbing harnesses and 
horse collars of an 1887 firehose wagon. 
These members of the Rhinelander 
(Wis.) Public Library’s unique chapter 
of Wisconsin Junior Historians feel good 
about doing something to save a part of 
their history. In addition to the leather 
gear, they are restoring old fire trucks. 

The group originally established itself 
as the only library-based Junior Histori- 
ans chapter of the State Historical So- 
ciety as a Bicentennial Project in 1976. 
Just last year, however, Wendt found 
this community service project of his- 
torical significance for the kids to take 
on. The Rhinelander Antique Auto Club 
was campaigning to get the city to retain 
the firefighting paraphernalia rather than 
sell it after the trucks were found in an 
old condemned building. The RACC 
welcomed the help of the library group, 
and at an annual car show the kids 
raised $115. Later the youngsters placed 
donation cans in local businesses and 
gathered some $450 more. 

Persuaded by the successful efforts of 
the children and the RAAC, the City 
Council last fall voted to construct a 
building to house the equipment in the 
city’s Pioneer Park as a permanent local 
history display. 

The historians are now collecting alu- 
minum cans for fire truck bucks to con- 
tinue the restoration and doing library 
research for displays. 


Author Gives Last Books to 
Libraries 


The late Irving Brant, author of many 
histories and works on constitutional 
law, has given his last two books, post- 
humously, to the children of America. 
Brant is best known for a six-volume 
biography of James Madison, published 
in one condensed volume by Bobbs in 
1970. He wrote just three children’s 
works. Friendly Cove, was published 
during his lifetime. 

Robin Brant Lodewick, Brant’s son 
and executor, recently published a thou- 
sand copies each of the other two chil- 
dren’s books and sent them in March 
to most public libraries serving over 
50,000 for their children’s departments. 
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Lodewick’s drawing of Bonnie and friends. 


Lodewick has illustrated the adven- 
ture stories. One, The Cave of Kingarew, 
tells of Bonnie and her friends as they 
get lost on an Ozarks canoe trip; the 
other, The Youngest Argonaut, follows 
Theron as he sails on a long ship from 
ancient Greece to the ends of the earth. 


Cleaning harnesses and horse collars, these young historians are helping to restore 
paraphernalia of an 1887 horse-drawn firehose wagon. 





Professional singer Jane Cater taught her 
students how to apply theatrical makeup 
at the Lake Hills Library in Bellevue, 
Wash., during a recent “Arts Express” 
celebration throughout the King County 
Library System. In some 30 programs, pro- 
fessional artists helped expose youngsters 
to a variety of visual and performing arts. 


For more information, write Robin 
Brant Lodewick, 2526 University St., 
Eugene, OR 97403. 


YASD’s First Hi/Low Booklist 


An ALA unit has published a “High- 
Interest, Low-Reading Level Booklist,” 
the first of a projected series with a fre- 
quency yet to be determined. 

Criteria for selection include timeli- 
ness, format, appeal, and readability as 
determined by the revised Fry formula 
(Journal of Reading, Dec. 1977). The 
list of 48 fiction and nonfiction books 
is annotated and divided into two sec- 
tions: very easy books (Fry level 1-3) 
and easy-to-read books (Fry level 4-5). 

The list was developed by the High- 
Interest, Low Literacy Level Materials 
Evaluation Committee, Young Adult 
Services Division. 

Single copies of this 12-page brochure 
are 50 cents and can be ordered from the 
YASD Office. The pamphlet is also avail- 
able in quantity from the ALA Order 
Dept., 50 E. Huron St., Chicago, IL 
60611, at the following discounts: 3-50, 
10%; 51-250, 20%; 251-1000, 30%; 
1001-5000, 40% ; and 5,000+,, 50%. 


Using Prints and Posters 

Use of children’s prints and posters in 
circulating and in-house collections are 
of interest to the Print and Poster Eval- 


uation Committee for the Association ” 


for Library Services to Children. 

The committee is preparing a program 
and guidelines for using these materials 
in school and public libraries. Send in- 
formation about your collection to Pa- 
tricia M. Patrick, Chair, Upper Hudson 
Library Federation, 161 Washington 
Ave., Albany, NY 12210. 
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Guide to Reference Books 


9th edition, 1st supplement 
Eugene P. Sheehy, editor 


The first supplement to the ninth edition of 
the Guide covers the period between Fall 1974 
and Fall 1978. To describe accurately the 
increasing number of reference books in 
specialized fields, the supplement now 
includes the contributions of specialist 
librarians in the pure and applied sciences 
and a new section on data bases. Except for 
this new section, its structure follows that of 
the main edition. It contains five general 
sections that are subdivided to cover 
systematically all fields of knowledge. The 
annotations succinctly describe the 
organization and character of the books listed. 


316p. Paper ISBN 0-8389-0294-4 (1980) $15.00 























Guides to AARC2 in Videotape, Slides and Print 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE ANGLO- 
AMERICAN CATALOGUING RULES 


Second Edition 
A Videocassette Program in Four Parts 


Written and produced with the collaboration of 
the Resources and Technical Services Division of 
the American Library Association and ALA 
Publishing Services, these presentations highlight 
some of the principles that have been 
incorporated into the new code and point out 
some of the major differences between the first 
and second editions of AACR2. 


The topics covered in each of the four 
programs are: Tape 1—History and Development, 
Tape 2—Part 1: Description, Tape 3—Choice of 
Access Points, Tape 4—Form of Entry. 


The videocassettes average 28 minutes in 
length. They are available for purchase or for two- 
week rental in 34-inch U-Matic format only. 

Purchase price: $110 per cassette, plus shipping 
($396 if all four cassettes purchased at one time.) 

Two-week rental: $35 per cassette, plus 
shipping. 

Special Note: Videotapes only are to be ordered 
from: 

The Public Television Library 
475 L’Enfant Plaza, SW 
Washington, DC 20024 


EXAMPLES FOR APPLYING THE ANGLO- 
AMERICAN CATALOGUING RULES, 

2D EDITION 

A Three-part Slide Program 


Produced with the collaboration of the RTSD/AACR2 
Introductory Program Committee and ALA Publishing 


Services to complement the videocassette presentation. 


Including more than 180 slides, the three program 
segments cover Description, Choice of Access Points, 
and Form of Entry. The slides show title pages or the 
sources of bibliographical data as well as cataloging 
prepared using AACR2. Accompanying scripts explain 
the rules illustrated in the slides. 


ISBN 0-8389-2016-0 $90.00 
WHERE’S THAT RULE? 


A Cross Index of the Two Editions of Anglo-American 
Cataloguing Rules 


Ronald Hagler 


Published by the Canadian Library Association and 
distributed by ALA in the United States, this work is a 
cross-index of the two editions of the Anglo-American 
Cataloguing Rules and is designed to assist catalogers 
familiar with AACR1 in learning and using AACR2. It 
signals and explains every variant of content between 
the two editions, no matter how subtle, how seemingly 
unimportant, or how infrequently encountered it may 
be. 


128p. Paper ISBN 0-8389-3235-5 (1979) $5.00 
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Conference Committee Offers 
Plan-jt-Yourself Information 
For New York Theater-Going 


The New York ALA Conference Lo- 
cal Arrangements Committee has put 
together some handy information for 
conferees wishing to take advantage of 
New York theater and other entertain- 
ment offerings. Committee Chair Betty- 
Carol Sellen notes that prearranged 
theater parties for ALA members proved 
too expensive, so Brooklyn College Li- 
brary colleague Barbara Scheele was 
tapped to gather these do-it-yourself sug- 
gestions. The best general advice is to 
act quickly for theater reservations; the 
lines are beginning to form. 


How to choose 


Listings of theater, music, dance, 
movies, night life, art galleries, museums, 
and sports events can be found in the 
New York Times (especially the Arts 
section on Sunday and Friday’s Week- 
end section), Cue, New York, and the 
New Yorker. The ALA Local Informa- 
tion booth plans to have copies of Cue 
and other listings available. The Village 
Voice is also recommended for its cover- 
age of Off- and Off-Off-Broadway and 
movies. All these publications include 
reviews of new openings and capsule 
comments on current offerings. 

Other Stages, a well written new bi- 
weekly distributed free in theaters, offers 
listings, reviews, and feature articles 
about Off-Off-Broadway theater and 
dance. For a free sample copy, write 
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Pam Koslow, Other Stages, 148 W. 24th 
St., New York 10011. 

For more free information, request 
the Lincoln Center Calendar of Events, 
140 W. 65th St., New York 10023. Pub- 
lished bimonthly, the calendar lists all 
programs offered in each part of the Lin- 
coln Center complex: the Metropolitan 
Opera House, Avery Fisher Hall, the 
New York State Theater, Alice Tully 
Hall, the Juilliard School, and the Li- 
brary and Museum of the Performing 
Arts. 


How to get tickets 


Mail orders. For the major Broadway 
hits or ballet, its best to order in ad- 
vance. The theater directory in the New 
York Times gives the most complete or- 
der information. The American Ballet 
Theater, scheduled to be at the Metropol- 
itan Opera House during the Confer- 
ence, is nearly always a sell-out. Write 
for tickets as soon as the notice appears 
in the Sunday Times. 

Phone orders. Box office and “Char- 
git” (credit card purchase) telephone 
numbers are given in the publications 
listed above. The policy on holding tick- 
ets at the box office varies from theater 
to theater, Be sure to ask how late your 
tickets will be held. 

At the Box Office. Most Broadway 
box offices open at 10 a.m. Others open 
after 1 p.m. Call ahead for office hours 
and ticket availability. 

Bargains. Limited numbers of “two- 
fers,” or discount theater passes, will be 
available at the ALA Local Information 


REASON NO. 4 


For attending the 1980 
ALA Annual Conference, 
June 28—July 4 

in New York City: 


The Big Apple is the 
world capital of theater 
and other lively arts. 


In some cities, the best acting 
around takes place on the floor 
of ALA Membership meetings. 
Not in Fun City, however, 
where theater-lovers can 
choose from Broadway, Off- 
Broadway, and Off-Off- 
Broadway offerings. And if the 
hottest shows are booked 
solid, there’s always something 
of the dramatic in Fun City 
dance, gallery, and museum 
shows. 





booth, the New York Convention and 
Visitors Bureau offices, and hotel lobbies, 

TKTS (pronounced “tickets”) in 
bright red letters is the favorite land- 
mark of bargain-hunting New York 
theater-goers. Located in Duffy Square, 
an island bounded by 46th and 47th Sts., 
Broadway and Seventh Ave., TKTS sells 
certain tickets to Broadway and other 
shows at half-price plus a small service 
charge. (For example, a ticket priced at 
$16.50 sells for $9.25, or, half-price plus 
$1 service.) 

Note that tickets are available here 
seven days a week, but only on the same 
day as the performance. The booth 
opens at 11 a.m. for matinee sales, and 
at 3 p.m. for evening performances. 
Note, too, that TKTS accepts cash only. 

Not all shows are “up on the boards” 
at the TKTS booth. Theaters send over 
only unsold seats. So, top-selling Broad- 
way hits won’t be available, But you're 
likely to find long-running musicals, re- 
vivals, and straight plays at half-price. 
Some of the most exciting theater in 
New York is Off-Broadway; these shows 
cost less than Broadway plays to begin 
with, and are frequently available at dis- 
counted prices. | 

An inside hint: Many of the half- 
price tickets are in undesirable locations 
in the theater. It helps to give the TKTS 
salesperson your choice of two or three 
available shows and ask which has the 
best seats available. I’ve never been dis- 
appointed with the advice. 


How to get there 


The ALA Local Information booth 
will supply city bus and subway maps 
and other guides. You may also call, 
visit, or write to the New York Conven- 
tion and Visitors Bureau (212-687- 
1300), 90 E. 42nd St., New York 10017. 
This office and another branch at the 
Police Station at 42nd St. and Broadway 
are open 9-6 seven days a week. For 
24-hour, seven-day phone information 
on public transportation, call 330-1234, 
the number of the New York Transit 
Authority. 


Workshops on Cooperation 


The human relations aspect of net- 
working and library cooperation will be 
the focus of three regional workshops to 
be sponsored by the Multitype Library 
Cooperation Section of the Association 
of Specialized and Cooperative Library 
Agencies. 

The workshops will take place May 
12-14 at St. Benedict’s Center, Madison, 
Wis.; Oct. 29-31 at New England Cen- 
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Free poster with NLW orders. From the 
time ALA received a shipment of these 
handsome four-color posters in mid-March, 
the ALA Public Information Office has 
been including one free with each order 
for National Library Week materials. Al- 
though ALA cannot fill separate orders 
for the poster, it has written every state 
library agency in the hope of setting up 
state-by-state distribution. Remaining post- 
ers, if any, will be given out at Annual 
Conference in New York. 

Available on order from TABA, however, 
is a kit of materials for highlighting TABA 
winners and nominees in the library. The 
winners, to be announced at The American 
Book Awards gala ceremony May 1, will 
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receive national attention, and a tie-in 
display would help achieve the goal of 
ALA and other TABA constituents: to get 
enjoyable, quality books out to more read- 
ers. 

The kit—available only from TABA, As- 
sociation of American Publishers, 1 Park 
Ave., New York, NY 10016, ATTN: Ray 
George—contains a large two-color post- 
er, sample TABA bookmarks, self-stick 
counter-top sign, a slide-in card for flag- 
ging winners on the shelves, radio pub- 
licity scripts, a three-piece mobile, and a 
worksheet for making local ads. Send a 
$5.50 check to TABA for each kit. (See 
also the two-page TABA ad in the April 15 
Booklist for kit details.) 


Join ALA now! 
Charge it to Visa 
or Master Charge 


WHAT YOU GET: American Libraries and its 
LEADS job listings; reduced rates at ALA confer- 
ences; discounts on ALA monographs; eligibility 
to vote and hold office; an excellent group in- 
surance plan; the backing of the most influen- 
tial library association in the world. 


FOR WHAT YOU PAY: The basic rate for per- 
sonal members is $50; students $10; non- 
salaried or retired librarians $15; trustee and 
lay members $20; foreign $30. 


YES, | WILL JOIN!® 


Charge my dues of $—————— —— to my 


[_] VISA or 


Card number 


C] Master Charge. 


Expiration date 
Signature 

Type of membership 
Name (please print) 
Mailing Address 


ee se 

*Upon receipt of application, you will receive 
additional information on ALA divisions and round 
tables and how to get the most from your mem- 
bership. 

Public Information Office 


American Library Association 
50 E. Huron St., Chicago, IL 60611 





MCGREGOR 


‘PERSONALIZED 
SUBSCRIPTION 
SERVICE” 


Every customer is assigned an experienced 
“Home Office” representative. You correspond 
direct; any title needs, changes, cancellations or 
problems can be handled promptly by letter or 
phone. This makes your job easier and keeps 
you abreast of your subscription needs at all 
times. 


With over 45 years experience, McGregor has 
built a reputation of prompt and courteous ser- 
vice on both domestic and international titles. 
We prepay subscriptions ahead of time. 

Our customers, large and small, like the prompt 
attention we give them. We think you would too! 
Ask about McGregor’s “Automatic Renewal” 
plan described in our new brochure. Write today 
for your free copy. 
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| VEST POCKET 
TAKE-TO-WORK 
REMINDER 


for at-home readers 
of american libraries 
o 


lip and take to office 
as a reminder to... 


i Write for further information on 


item from ad or article 





on page 
Photocopy pages 


Join ALA at once! (See reverse.) 


Saas 


Order an office subscription to Amer- 
ican Libraries ($25/year). 


Bill to: 

Institution 

Address 

State 


City Zip 








Send subscription order to: 

Subscription Department 

American Library Association 
50 E. Huron Street, Chicago, Illinois 60611 


flee am am am am am am am am am am am es ee eed 


ter, Durham, N.H.; and Nov. 6-8 at 
Tamarron Resort, Durango, Colo. 

The workshops will discuss team 
building, facilitation skills, and conflict 
resolution. Leaders will include David 
Gustafson, management and systems 
consultant and professor of industrial 
engineering and preventative medicine at 
the University of Wisconsin. 

Each workshop will be limited to 70 
participants. For more information, con- 
tact ASCLA/MLSC Workshop, ALA, 
50 E. Huron St., Chicago, IL 60611. 


Staff Guidelines File Update 

The Staff Organizations Round Table 
is expanding and updating its sample 
file of staff organization constitutions, 
bylaws, and operational guidelines. Staff 
groups of any kind, including unions, are 
requested to send copies of such items 
(three copies, if possible) to Sharon Ad- 
ley, Lake County Public Library, 1919 
W. Lincoln Highway, Merrillville, IN 
46410. Please indicate on sample items 
if photocopying is not permissible. 


Placement Sources Listed 

A revised edition of the “Guide to Li- 
brary Placement Sources” is now avail- 
able from the Office for Library Person- 
nel Resources. Updated for the 1980 


Potdevin Edge Pasters apply uniform paste strips in any width 
from Ye” to the full width of the roller — up to 50% faster than 
manual pasting. 

With none of the mess or overflow. 


Its easy to paste jackets, date slips. bookplates — even pre- 
loaded pockets up to 5-cards thick. So you don't have to re-open 
the book to insert the cards later. 

You can also apply paste directly to a book's outside cover, 
thereby securely fastening the jacket... while leaving inside cover 


material exposed. 


Write for our new folder on Edge Pasters and Label Pasters... 
the only professional way to apply paste. 


Potdevin Machine Co. 


* 274 North Street, Teterboro, N. J. 07608 


~ 
POTDEVIN 
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Bowker Annual of Library and Book 
Trade Information, the listing includes ` 
library joblines, placement services by 
state, regional and national associations, 
state library agencies, library schools, 
and other groups. Sections also cover 
federal library employment, overseas 
jobs, and information jobs in nonlibrary 
settings. 

For single copies, send a self-ad- 
dressed, stamped (15-cent), standard 
business-size envelope to OLPR/ ALA, 
50 E. Huron St., Chicago, IL 60611. For 
multiple copies, call OLPR at 312-944- 
6780. 


Preconference Forum Will 
Consider “Departure” from 
Ethics Statement 


Responding to comments on both the 
1975 “Statement of Professional Ethics” 
and a draft revision published in the 
June 1979 American Libraries, the ALA 
Committee on Professional Ethics has 
come up with a draft departing from 
both texts and with a forum for discuss- 
ing it: 1:30 p.m. Thursday, June 26, at 
the Donnell Library Center, 20 W. 53rd 
St., New York. 

The new draft, approved by the Com- 
mittee at Midwinter, treats key issues in 
the form of a “Statement of Professional 
Responsibilities.” 

The open forum will include participa- 
tion by ALA members who commented 
on the 1975 statement, previous Com- 
mittee members, and others. 

Interested persons may request a copy 
of the draft from Barbara Rollock, 
Chair, Committee on Professional 
Ethics, c/o ALA/OIF, 50 E. Huron St., 
Chicago 60611. 


ALA to Run Placement Center 
At New York Conference; 
Preregistration Advised 


The ALA Office for Library Person- 
nel Resources will operate a placement 
service at the 1980 Annual ALA Con- 
ference in New York City. OLPR will 
set up a center in Albert Hall of the 
Sheraton-Centre Hotel. The timetable, 
still tentative, is Sunday, June 29, 12-5 
p.m.; Monday—Wednesday, June 30- 
July 2, 9 a.m.—5 p.m. 

OLPR encourages preregistration by 
applicants and employers to ease proc- 
essing of forms and reduce long lines 
at the center. Registration forms and in- 
formation are now available from ALA/ 
OLPR, 50 E. Huron, Chicago, IL 60611 
(312-944-6780, ext. OLPR). In request- 
ing forms, specify “applicant” or “em- 
ployer” (if “employer,” state also how 
many jobs are being listed). Return 
forms by June 11. Registrations will also 
be accepted at the conference. 

National Registry for Librarians 


AMERICAN LIBRARIES 
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Solve a Mystery 
at the Library 





Brodart’s colorful promotion posters r 


are designed to: 
- Stimulate circulation 
- Emphasize the value of the library 
to the community 
- Promote specific library services 
- Highlight holdings of popular 
materials 
Posters are 19” x 25” ,in full color, 
and come in sets of 10. You'll note 


value ofbuying three sets — 30 posters 
for the price of 20! 


Order Number Price 


1 Poster each of 10 

(in a tube ) 28-730-001 $18.00 
ő Posters each of 10 

(in a tube ) 28-731-001 $36.00 


OJ the 
DART Library 
Company 





ig Share a book 
with a friend ... 





Library services 
and information 


Let your imagination go... 
at the Library 


a 
4 









| Be creative... 
use the Library 
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Tune in 
to the Library 





Clip here and mail to: Brodart, Inc., Supply Order Dept., 1609 Memorial Avenue 
Williamsport, PA 17705 


Please send me the following Promotion Poster Sets: 
Catalog Number Quantity Size Unit Cost Total Cost 











Tax Exemption No, Total |e 
- Tax |— | 
Signature 
Total | 
Purchase Order No. 
Bill to: Ship to: 
fi: |_| er rs Library. 
P telera. o. SN AGTTS ee eS 
3: 
| |: State Zi A 
AMERICAN LIBRARIES 
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SEALON LABELING SYSTEM 


Anew, economical system for typing, sealing and securing uniform callnumber labelstobook 
spines that can be done on any typewriter with no special attachment. 


Features: 


- Sealon labels are easy to use. No 
special typewriter or attachment 
needed. 


— Type white call number labels 
as usual. 

— Peel off transparent over-lay 
material and place over typed labels 
to prevent smudging. 

— Remove typed labels from 
backing and position on book spine. 

— Heat seal with heating plate or 
tacking iron. 

- Sealon labels are permanent and 
smudge proof. 

- Sealon labels come in two high 
demand sizes, but can be trimmed to 
fit very narrow spines. 

- Sealon labels provide you uniformly 
typed call number labels that stay on, 
stay white and stay clean. 


Clip here and mail to: Brodart, Inc., Supply Order Dept. 
1609 Memorial Avenue 
Williamsport, PA 17705 


Please send me the following Sealon Label Sets: 


Catalog Number Quantity 










Signature 
Purchase Order No. 


Bill to: 
Library. 


Address 
City. 


State Zip 


Tax Exemption No. 


Size 


Ship to: 
Library_— 


CS a 


City. 
State 


NORMA 
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-A4152 se 349 


LITTLE. BR 


Materials: 


- Sheets of 20 pre-sized, heat activated 
call number labels on a wax paper 
backing. 

- Sheets of 20 transparent, pressure 
sensitive over-lay labels. 


Recommended Usage: 


- Sealon labels are excellent for 
books that are subject to heavy circu- 
lation demands and/or adverse envi- 
ronmental conditions. 

- Sealon labels are excellent for 
elementary pre-bound books because 
they adhere tenaciously. 

- Sealon labels can be removed with 
heat or ordinary lighter fluid or type- 
writer cleaner if rebinding or reclassi- 
fication are necessary. 





Unit Cost Total Cost 


Zip 

















9713 POSITION 
S:96413\ OVERLAY & 
PEEL FROM 
BACKING 








HEAT AND SEAL 


Size Number Label Sets 
8” x 1⁄8 55-311-001 $11.95/1000™ | 
1” x1" 55-312-001 $14.95/1000 ` 
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1980 NEW YORK CONFERENCE ADVANCE REGISTRATION fa 
Please complete the following if. y 





Dear Member: This is your Advance Registration 
Form for the 1980 New York Conference. Please 
complete and return with your payment or charge 
card information to: 


wish to charge your registration fee: 


visa [ ] or [ 


Master Charge ee 


Conference Registration 








American Library Association is 

50 East Huron Street a Se game tna a 1% 
Chicago, Illinois 60611 BS 
SIGNATURE B 

This page must be returned complete, intact. Please do not cut or return ¥ or % portions. This form may So 

be copied and used for as many persons as are interested in sending in advance registration for the 1980 New ES 

York Annual Conference. M $ 
Note: ALA personal members who register in advance will save $1.50 to $10.00! & E 
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1980 NEW YORK CONFERENCE ADVANCE REGISTRATION : 


Print clearly—one character per space. Allow one space between words—do not exceed spaces provided. 
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FIRST NAME LAST NAME F 


See AEETI EAI E ee 
Mee er eek tas Ta eek) De 


If known, hotel es STATE ZIP > 


at which you | | member number 


the Conference. 





INFORMATION — For your pre-printed 
badge and attendance listing posted at 


oe se YE 
t v 
' De; i 


(see your personal dues card) 


a 


will be staying 

Institutional memberships do not qualify members 
of that institution to register as personal members 
at the $42.50 and $40 fees. Personal members 
only may register at these fees. 


PLEASE NOTE ==> 








REGISTRATION FEES: Check one 


O $40 ALA personal member who is 
also personal member of an 


of an ALA Division - 





ALA Division O $ 8.50 Full-time library school 
student 

| O $42.50 ALA personal member 

. ogi A saa O $105 Nonmember 

<> Fill out form below, so 5 

; receipt can be returned. 

| 

| ee RIE E E AOE le Maaknee 

l 

l° 1 Name i 

l - i 

| i Address ' 

| : : 

j ; City St Zip À 
1 i 
: ' 
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1980 NEW YORK CONFERENCE ADVANCE REGISTRATION 


O $8.00 ALA personal student member 
who is also personal member 
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Tend 
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Separate check for exact amount of registration will 
simplify and speed return. 
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Note: Advance registration form must be re- $ oF 
ceived no later than May 23, 1980. Requests | 
received after that date will be returned. Refund eÍ 
requests subject to $5 service charge. This 
registration form does not cover preconference 
institutes. 












~s. Seekers Comfort Station” 


sa and interviewing facilities. 
(a 


forms should not be used for the New 
York conference operation. 

OLPR services will include a “Job 
for general 


Conference Housing Change 

The Grand Hyatt Hotel rooms will 
not be ready for occupancy in time 
for the New York Annual Conference. 
To replace the rooms lost, CAO has 
added the Mayflower and Roosevelt 
hotels to the official housing list and 


has increased the number of rooms 
at the Waldorf-Astoria. Those who 
selected the Grand Hyatt and whose 
first, second, third, and fourth choices 
cannot be accommodated will be as- 
signed to the hotels named above. 





“A Night on the Town” 
In the Big Apple 


Included in the 1980 New York An- 
nual Conference program that ALA per- 
sonal members will receive in the mail 
sometime in April will be information 
and a registration form for “A Night on 
the Town.” 

Wednesday evening July 2 has been 
designated a free night, and no meetings 
have been scheduled for that time. The 
Local Arrangements Committee has or- 
ganized 15 events to permit conferees to 
take advantage of some of New York’s 
attractions. Events include a moonlight 
boat cruise, a champagne bus tour, a 
concert at Lincoln Center, a show at 
Radio City Music Hall, dancing at Rose- 
land, Shakespeare in Central Park, and 
a Soho art tour. Prices range from $3 to 
$30 for tickets. Advance registration and 
payment is required by May 26. 

Nonmembers and others who do not 
receive the preliminary conference pro- 
gram by early May should contact the 
ALA Conference Arrangements Office 
(312-944-6780) for an “on-the-town” 
registration form. 


Weston Woods Tours Offered 
Weston Woods Studios in Connecticut 
is offering tours to conferees attending 
the 1980 New York Annual Conference. 
Weston Woods staff members will show 
visitors the production facilities, Chil- 
dren’s Caravan mediamobile, and vari- 


. ous display areas. Tours also will include 


a presentation on adapting children’s 
literature to audiovisual media. 

Two tours a day are scheduled for 
June 30 and July 1 and 2, Chartered 
buses will leave the Sheraton Centre at 
8:30 a.m .and 12 noon. Tickets are $15 
per person, include lunch or supper, and 
must be ordered in advance. Write to 
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Special Tour Reservations, Weston 
Woods, Weston, CT 06883, or call toll 
free 800-243-5020. Reservations are re- 
stricted to persons living outside a 100- 
mile radius of Weston; a separate tour 
will be held later in the summer for those 
living within the 100-mile radius. 


Research for Planning Service 
To Youth is Preconference Topic 


Jane Carter Robbins, Mary Jo Lynch, 
and Boyd Rayward will speak at “Re- 
search: The How and Why of It—Basics 
for Better Planning of Service to Chil- 
dren and Young Adults” June 27-28 
preceding the ALA Annual Conference 
in New York. 

Participants will gain practical expe- 
rience in designing small-scale research 
in areas ranging from staffing patterns 
to content analysis. General research 
techniques will also be addressed, and 
groups will come up with studies which 
can be carried out back home. 

The sponsors—research committees 
of the Association for Library Service 
to Children, Public Library Association, 
and Young Adult Services Division—ask 
that registrants sign up by May 15. The 
cost: $50 for ALSC, PLA, and YASD 
members, $70 for other ALA members, 
$90 for nonmembers. Write ALA/ 
ALSC, 50 E. Huron St., Chicago, IL 
60611 for information and registration 
form. 


Comments Invited 
On Statistics Standard 

Librarians interested in commenting 
on the proposed Standard for Reporting 
Library Statistics can do so at a program 
meeting at the New York Annual Con- 
ference. Members of the Z39.7 commit- 
tee which drafted the proposal will at- 
tend the meeting, sponsored by the 
LAMA Statistics Section. The group 
plans to issue a final draft proposal after 
the conference. 

Persons who want a copy of the pro- 
posed standard should send a self-ad- 
dressed, stamped envelope to Katherine 
Emerson, Library, University of Mas- 
sachusetts, Amherst, MA 01003. 

The meeting, set for Tuesday, July 1 
at 2 p.m., also will include a report on 
recent work on the Handbook of Stan- 
dard Terminology for Reporting and 
Recording Information about Libraries 
by Mary Jo Lynch. Definitions in the 
handbook are expected to be used in the 
standard. 


New Children’s Works Featured 
The ALA-Children’s Book Council 
Joint Committee will sponsor “The Fu- 
ture Festival” at the New York Annual 
Conference. Authors will read from 


For library and train buffs both. The 
dazzlingly spectacular, Rockefeller- 
inspired state ministry of library ser- 
vice in Albany, N.Y., is outdone only 


by the grandeur of the Hudson River 
Valley, which it overlooks. An out- 
standing opportunity to see 140 miles 
of the valley, the nations largest state 
library, and a dramatically rehabili- 
tated state capital—comes to all who 
are headed for the ALA Annual Con- 
ference in New York City. 

State Librarian Joseph Shubert and 
Library Director Peter Paulson are 
hosting an open house 11-5:30 Fri- 
day, June 27. A New York State Li- 
brary Excursion out of Grand Central 
Station will run 7:30 a.m. to 9 p.m., 
with a 3-hour AMTRAK ride each way 
along the river. For $29 trainfare and 
meal expenses, participants can visit 
one of the most innovative libraries in 
any category (also E. J. Josey’s home 
base) and take in the State Museum 
on the same site. Conferees traveling 
through Albany en route to New York 
are also welcome. 

Write or call: Dana Rizzotti, State 
Librarians Office, New York State Li- 
brary, Cultural Education Center, Al- 
bany, NY 12230 (518-474-0106). 





their works in progress, and illustrators 
will show slides from titles currently in 
production. 

The illustrators will appear on Sun- 
day, June 29, from 2—5 p.m.; those par- 
ticipating are Kay Chorao, Tomie de 
Paola, M. B. Goffstein, Arnold and 
Anita Lobel, and Brian Wildsmith. Au- 
thors Ashley Bryan, Jamake Highwater, 
Robert Lipsyte, Robert Maiorano, and 
Ellen Raskin will read from new works 
on Wednesday, July 2, from 9:30 a.m.— 
12 noon. 


AMERICAN LIBRARIES 


That’s what you need to know— 
now, more than ever—about any 
print or nonprint item you are con- 
sidering for acquisition. You need 
trustworthy advice, and that’s ex- 
actly what you get from Booklist. 
All the books, films, filmstrips, rec- 
ordings, multimedia kits, and video 
you see reviewed in Booklist are 
recommended for purchase.* Our 
staff of professional editors and re- 
viewers—with help from outside 
subject and materials specialists— 
considers thousands of items to 
bring you the best investments for 
your library or media center. We 
examined more than 18,000 books 
last volume year and recommended 
5,000, and also recommended more 
than 1,700 nonprint items. 

That’s why a subscription to 
Booklist could be one of your best 
buys. We’d like to send you a sam- 
ple copy so you can see for yourself. 
Because if it’s been a while since 
you last saw Booklist you’ll notice a 


*The exception to this rule is in Reference 
and Subscription Books Reviews which car- 
ries both positive and negative reviews. 
These appear in every issue—the most sub- 
stantial of their kind to be found anywhere 
on a regular basis. There are many librarians 
who consider this feature alone to be worth 
the subscription price. 





lot that’s new about it. 

We now review 
in advance from 
galleys, so re- 
views are much 
more current than 
ever before. 

We have special 
features in 
alternate issues: 

First of the Month * Cookbooks 
e Plants and Gardening ° Original 
Paperbacks *Ħ Series and Editions « 
Video 

Fifteenth of the Month « Easy 
Reading Children’s Books * Hi-Low 
Reading for Young Adults ° Arts 
and Crafts * U.S. Government Pub- 
lications * Multimedia Kits * Rec- 
ordings * Paperback Reprints 








And Periodically * Adult Basic 


or Education * Popular Reading for 


Children * Professional Reading * 
Vocational-Technical Materials « 
Sports Reading for Children Ħ Alter- 
native Press Scene * Non-English 
Language Bibliographies 

And only Booklist provides both 
Dewey Decimal Classification and 
Library of Congress subject head- 
ings with each review. 

So, be our guest. Order a sample 
copy of Booklist free of charge or 
obligation. But we must give you 
fair warning. Booklist can be habit- 
forming. Most of the more than 
38,000 librarians and media center 
specialists who subscribe have been 
doing so for years. There is no doubt 
in their minds about Booklist. 


bookli IST _ it’s well worth buying. 


Chicago, IL 60611 


(23 issues.) 


O Payment enclosed. O Please bill. 


SEND TO: 


Address 
City/State/Zip 


= æ» e» œ a» OD eo op an en am eD eD ap wee 


Subscriptions Department, American Library Association, 50 East Huron Suect, AP 


O Please send me a sample copy of Booklist without charge or obligation 
O I’m already convinced. Please enter my subscription to Booklist @ $32.00 per year 


BILL TO 


Address 


City/State/Zip 
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New listings. Other upcoming events appear in recent Datebook columns. 


Apri 

11: WHCLIS: Its Implications for State 
Library Planning, Sheraton Regal, 
Piscataway, N.J. Spons., Rutgers/GSLIS. 
Fee, $15. Alumni-Faculty Symposium, 
RU/GSLIS, 4 Huntington St., New 
Brunswick, NJ 08903 (201-932-7500). 


11-12: Young Adult Institute: Programming 
for the 80’s, U. Denver/GSLIM. A. 
Mathews, CE Dir., UD/GSLIM, Univ. 
Park, Denver, CO 80208 (303-753-2557). 


12: Performance Appraisal in Libraries and 
Development Communication Skills, 
SUNY at Buffalo, Amherst, N.Y. Spons., 
Western NY/Ontario Chapter/ACRL. 

M. Butler, Drake Meml. L., SUNY at 
Brockport, Brockport, NY 14420. 


15: Disaster Preparedness and Recovery, 
Jackson, Miss. Spons., Miss. Dept. of 
Archives & History et al. MDAH, POB 571, 
Jackson 39205. 


15-19: Texas LA Annual Conf., Hyatt 
Regency Hotel, Dallas. Mrs. J. 
Hetherington, 8989 Westheimer, Suite 108, 
Houston 77063. 


16-19: Oregon LA Annual Conf. H. 
Holland, Corvallis PL, 645 N.W. Monroe 
St., Corvallis 97330. 


17-19: Idaho LA Annual Conf., University 
Inn, Moscow. A. Green, Portneuf Dist. L., 
Pocatello 83201. 


18-May 9: Library Automation Institute, 
Rosary Col./GSLS, River Forest, Ill. Fee, 
$125; 2 CEUs (4 successive Fridays). T. C. 
Li, RC/GSLS, 7900 W. Division St., 
River Forest, IL 60305 (312-366-2490). 


18-19: Developing Effective Managerial 
Style for Library Support Staff, Cuyahoga 
Comm. Col., Cleveland. Spons., Coun. on 
Lib.-Media Tech. Asst. M. R. Barron, 
CCCL., Metro. Campus, 2900 Comm. Col. 
Ave., Cleveland, OH 44115 (216-241-5966). 


23-24: Library Management Workshop, 
U. Chicago. Fee, $160. J. Rader, UC/ 
Human Resources Ctr., 1225 E. 60th St., 
Chicago, IL 60637 (312-753-2024). 


28-30: Federal DP Expo, Sheraton 
Washington Hotel, Washington, D.C. 
Spons., The Interface Group. Computer 
show: hardware, software, systems and 
services from over 200 exhibitors. Fee, 
$150, 3 days; $75, 1 day. Conf. Regis. 
Dept., FDPE, 160 Speen St., Framingham, 
MA 01701. 


29: 1980 Census Users Conference, 
Northern Michigan U., Marquette, Mich. 
' `J. Walsh, Olson L./NMU, Marquette, MI 
49855 (906-227-2271). 


30-May 3: Wyoming LA Annual Conf., 
Holiday Inn, Gillette. B. Collins, 412 S. 
Gillette, Gillette 82716. 


Entries are compiled by Sandra Raeside 
of the ALA Office for Library Personnel 
Resources. 
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May 

1: New Jersey LA Spring Conf., Howard 
Johnson Regency, Atlantic City. L. Goff, 
Bergen Communi. Col. L., 400 Paramus 
Rd., Paramus, NJ 07652. 


1-3: Online Services Update, Austin, Tex. 
Spons., SLA Texas chap. Fee, $20 mems.; 
$30 nonmems.; $5 stud. M. A. Seng, PCL 
1.102, General Ls., U. Texas, Austin 
78712 (512-471-5937). 


1-3: Minnesota LA Annual Conf., Sunwood 
Inn, St. Cloud. A. Grygo, Minn. Historical 
Soc., 690 Cedar St., St. Paul 55101. 


2-3: Florida LA Annual Conf., Sarasota 
Hyatt House, Sarasota. 


2-3: Delaware LA Annual Conf., Radisson 
Hotel, Wilmington. G. Coe, Goldey 
Beacom Col., 4701 Limestone Rd., Box 
5047, Wilmington 19808. 


2-3: Lucile Hatch Institute: Using Films 
with Children, U. Denver/GSLIM, Denver. 
(See April 11-12.) 


COMING UP 


ALA Annual Conference 
New York June 28—July 4, 1980 
San Francisco June 27-—July 4, 1981 


ALA Midwinter 
Washington, D.C. 
Denver 


Jan. 22-29, 1982 


Executive Board 


Spring Meeting 
April 30-May 1, 1980 


Children’s Book Week 
Nov. 17-23, 1980 


IFLA General Conference 
Manila, Philippines Aug. 18-23, 1980 


National Library Week 
April 13-19, 1980 





3: May Hill Arbuthnot Honor Lecture, 
Ballroom of Student Union, Kenwood 
Blvd. at N. Maryland Ave., U. Wisconsin 
Milwaukee. Tickets not required. Horst 
Kunze, director emeritus of the Deutsche 
Staatsbibliothek in Berlin, speaks on “Some 
Aspects of Children’s Literature 
Development in Germany 18th—20th 
Century.” Administered by ALA Assn. for 
L. Services to Children. Reception follows 
sponsored by Scott, Foresman & Co., 

who established the lecture in 1969. U. 
Wisc.—Milwaukee/SLS, POB 413, 
Milwaukee 53201. 


4-6: Massachusetts LA Annual Conf., Sea 
Crest Hotel, North Falmouth. D. 
Thompson, Forest Park L., 380 Belmont 
Ave., Springfield, MA 01108 
(413-733-7019). 


7-9: Management Skills Workshop for 
Librarians, Radisson Chicago Hotel. Spons., 


Successful L. Mgmt. Associates. Fee: $175 
per prsn. or $150 per prsn. if more than 1 
from same inst. SLMA, POB 488, 
Grayslake, IL 60030 (or K. Phillips at 
312-866-8073). 


7-10: Washington LA Annual Conf., 
Ridpath Hotel, Spokane. R. Baker, Spokane 
Commun. Col., N. 1810 Greene St., 
Spokane 99207. 


8: Westchester LA Annual Mtg., Rye Town 
Hilton, Port Chester, N.Y. Spkrs., Joe 
Shubert, Wm. Saffady, & Ossie Davis. S. 
Garrett, Sarah Lawrence Col. L., 
Bronxville, NY 10708 (914-337-0700). 


8-10: Montana LA Annual Conf., Heritage 
Inn, Great Falls. D. Roll, Great Falls 
Vo-Tech Media Ctr., 2100 16th Ave. S., 
Great Falls 59405. e 


12-13: New Hampshire L. Council’s Annual 
Conference, Fox Ridge Resort, North 
Conway. B. Hamlin-Morin, N.H. 
Vocational-Tech. Col., Manchester, NH 
03102 (603-668-6706). 


14: Annual Nassau/Suffolk L. Institute, 
Colonie Hill, Hauppauge, Long Island, 
N.Y. Suffolk Cnty. LA, S. Huntington PL, 
Melville Rd., Huntington Sta., NY 11746. 


14: Eyeing the Eighties, A Look at Library 
Cooperation and Resource Sharing in the 
Next Decade, Colonie Hill, Hauppauge, 
Long Island, N.Y. Spons., Nassau/Suffolk 
L. Inst. K. French, Pt. Jefferson L., 100 
Thompson St., Pt. Jefferson, NY 11777 
(516-473-0022). 


14: Microcomputers in Libraries, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Spons., Amer. Soc. for Info. 
Science Special Interest Group on L. 
Automation and Networks (SIG/LAN). 
Fee: $70 SIG/LAN mems.; $75 ASIS 
mems. ASIS, 1010 16th St., N.W., 
Washington, DC 20036 (202-659-3644). 


14-16: Maryland LA Annual Conf., Hunt 
Valley. B. Babikow, Baltimore Cnty. PL, 
320 York Rd., Towson, MD 21204 
(301-296-8500). 


15-17: Paperless Technology and the 
Library, U. Denver/GSLIM. Fee, $195. A. 
Bose, UD/GSLIM, Denver, CO 80208 
(303-753-3477). 


15-17: American Society for Information 
Science Mid-Year Meeting, Robert Morris 
Col., Pittsburgh. ASIS, 1010 16th St., NW, 
Washington, DC 20036 (202-659-3644). 


16: Public Libraries and New Directions 
for Adult Services, Michigan League, Ann 
Arbor. Spons., U. Michigan/SLS. Reg. 
before April 25 (accepted on first-come, 
first-served basis). UM Extension Service, 
Conferences & Institutes, 412 Maynard St., 
Ann Arbor 48109 (313-764-5304). 


16-17: Children’s Access to Materials and 
Services in School and Public Libraries, U. 
Chicago/GSL. Fee, $50. Z. Sutherland, 
1100 E. 57th St., Chicago, IL 60637 
(312-753-3450). 
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This lavishly ornamented “jeepney” is a form of taxi unique to Manila, where visitors 
attending IFLA August 18-23 can spend seven days during the first leg of a 30-day tour 
sponsored by ALA. Registration for the conference is $90 and is open to all librarians 
and interested persons. The $3,600 tour leaves from San Francisco August 15 and 


includes 2 days in Hong Kong, 3 days each in Bangkok and Singapore, and 14 days in 
China. There, in addition to sightseeing, some visits to libraries are being arranged by 


the Society of Chinese Librarians. For more information, see August 15-September 14. 
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16-17: Library Materials and Services for 
the Handicapped, U. Rhode Island/GLS, 
Kingston. Fee, $90. S. Schneider, URI/ 
GLS, Rodman Hall, Kingston, RI 02881 
(401-792-2878). 


19-20: Automated Acquisitions Systems 
or Does Your Library Acquire Materials 
Bit By Bit? Vancouver Hotel, Vancouver, 
B.C. (See Dec. 6-7, Dec. AL, p. 660.) 


19-21: Personnel Management Workshop 
for Librarians, U. Kentucky, Lexington. 
Spons., Community and Jr. College 
Roundtable of KLA et al. W. Hisle, 
Lexington Technical Institute, UK, 
Lexington, KY 40506 (606-258-4919). 


19-28: Collection & Conservation 
Management, U. Maryland/CLIS, College 
Park. Fee, $165 res.; $300 nonres. Register 
before May 1. L. J. McCrank, UM/CLIS, 
College Park, MD 20742 (301-454-2255). 


19-30: Seminar in Art and Museum 
Librarianship, Syracuse U./SIS. Classes 
meet Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.—5 p.m.; 3 grad. cr. 
A. B. Lemke, SU/SIS, 113 Euclid Ave., 
Syracuse 13210 (315-423-2911). 


21-23: Annual Los Angeles Professional 
Videoshow, L.A. Conv. Ctr., Los Angeles. 
Spons., Education & Industrial Television 
magazine. E. Parker, C. S. Tepfer 
Publishing Co., 51 Sugar Hollow Rd., 
Danbury, CT 06810 (203-743-2120). 


21-23: Annual USD Library Management 
Seminar, U. South Dakota/Sch. of 
Business, Vermillion. Fee, $185. C. N. 
Kaufman, USD/SB, Vermillion, SD 57069 
(605-677-5232). 


22-23: Vermont LA, VLTA, VEMA 
Annual Conf., Green Mountain College, 
Poultney, Vt. E. Yahn, Springfield Pub. 
Lib., Springfield, VT 05156. 


23: Telecommunications: The Future Is 
Now. Syracuse Airport Inn, Syracuse, 
N.Y. Spons., N.Y. LA Resources & Tech. 
Srvcs. Section. Fee: $15 NYLA/RTSS 
mems.; $18 nonmems. H. B. Schleiffer, 


APRIL 1980 


SUNY at Stonybrook, L.I., NY 11794 
(516-246-5650). 


24-June 1: Brandeis Used Book Sale, 
Edens Plaza (Edens Hwy. & E. Lake Ave. 
exit; Carson’s), Wilmette, Ill. Spons., 
Brandeis U. Natl. Women’s Committee, 
North Shore Chap. Over 300,000 used 
books in over 40 categories (proceeds 
donated to Brandeis U. Ls., Waltham, 
Mass.). J. Heitler, 7450 N. Maplewood, 
Chicago 60645 (312-973-3523). 


25-June 13: Libraries and Librarianship in 
England, Oxford Univ., England. Spons., 
U. Oklahoma/SLS. Fee, $540; 6 hrs. grad. 
cr. Visits to several Is. & Oxford U. Press. 
OU/Coll of Liberal Studies, 1700 Asp Ave., 
Norman, OK 73037 (405-325-1061). 


27: Marketing Online Services, Washington, 


D.C. Advance regis. required: $250 for 1st 
attendee from an organization & $200 for 
each additional attendee (incl. sem. matls., 
lunch, & refreshments). Cuadra Assoc., 
1523 Sixth St., Suite 12, Santa Monica, CA 
90401 (213-451-0644). 


28-29: Connecticut LA Spring Conf., U. 
Connecticut, Storrs. C. Powers, Windsor 
PL, 323 Broad St., Windsor, CT 06095. 


29-30: Midwest Academic Libraries Conf., 
Michigan State U., Kellogg Center, East 
Lansing, Mich. Theme, “New Services: 
Meeting More Demands in an Economic 
Crunch.” F. C. MacDougall, MSU/CEL, 
East Lansing, MI 48824 (517-355-2345). 


August 


15-September 14: IFLA Post-Conference 
Tour to People’s Republic of China, 
departure from San Francisco. Spons., 
ALA. 7 days in Manila, 3 days each in 
Bangkok and Singapore, and fourteen days 
in China visiting such cities as Peking, 
Beidaihe (a summer coastal resort town), 
Tientsin, Shanghai, Canton, and Hong 





Kong. The bita is $3,600 per person, 
double occupancy, round trip, and includes 
airfare, all expenses, and Ist-class 
accommodations in some cities. The air 
portion can be charged to major credit 
cards. To assure a place, send a dep f 
$500 per person by April 15 to McGettigan’s 
Travel Bureau, Inc., c/o American Library 
Association, 1609 Walnut St., Philadelphia, 
PA 19103 (or contact Kay Brown of MTB 
at 215-241-7865 for more info.) For IFLA 
tour only to Manila, see Aug. 15-24. 


15-24: IFLA Tour Only to Manila, 
departure from San Francisco. Contact 
Accent Travel Service as soon as possible 
at Manila Desk, 5072 W. Main St., 
Kalamazoo, MI 49009. See also Aug. 
15-Sept. 14. 





KEYWORD INDEX 


Acquisitions May 19-20 
Adult services May 16 
Amer. Soc. for Info. Science May 15-17 
May Hill Arbuthnot lecture May 3 
Art & museum Inship. May 19-30 
Automation April 18, 25 

May 2, 9 
Book sale May 24-June 1 
Census users April 29 
Children’s films May 2-3 
Children’s lit. May 3 
Children’s materials May 16-17 
Computer expo April 28-30 
Connecticut LA May 28-29 
Conservation May 19-28 
Cooperation/resource sharing May 14 
Delaware LA May 2-3 
Disaster preparedness April 15 


England’s libraries 


& Inship. May 25-June 13 
Florida LA May 2-3 
Handicapped May 16-17 
Idaho LA April 17-19 
IFLA tour to China Aug. 15-Sept. 14 
IFLA tour to Manila Aug. 15-24 
Management April 23-24 

May 7-9 
May 21-23 
Maryland LA May 14-16 
Massachusetts LA May 4-6 
Microcomputers May 14 
May 15-17 
Midwest Acad. Ls. Conf. May 29-30 
Minnesota LA May 1-3 
Montana LA May 8-10 
Nassau/Suffolk County L. Inst. May 14 
New Hampshire L. Council May 12-13 
New Jersey LA May 1 
Online services May 1-3 
May 27 
Oregon LA April 16-19 
Performance appraisal April 12 
Personnel management May 19-2} . 
State library planning April 11 
Support staff April 18-19 
Telecommunications May 23 
Texas LA April 15-19 
Vermont LA May 22-23 
Videoshow May 21-23 
Washington LA May 7-10 
Westchester LA May 8 
Wyoming LA April 30-May 3 
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VENDOR WATCH 


Keeping up with the library suppliers 


This Occasional column arises from the 
deepening interdependence of librarians 
and their suppliers, especially as vendors 
develop new information technology. 
The editors will select items they con- 
sider to be of special interest or impor- 
tance to AL readers, scrupulously reject- 
ing any other criteria for inclusion. 
—A.P. 


Who wants 5 million 
non-MARC LC records 
in REMARC format? 


The Library of Congress, for one, has 
subscribed to this remarc-able database 
project from Carrollton Press, and doz- 
ens of research libraries and networks 
are likely to be lining up soon. 

While compiling its 132-volume Cu- 
mulative Title Index to the Classified 
Collections of the Library of Congress, 
Carrollton is also producing “expanded 
machine-readable records of the com- 
plete non-MARC segments of these col- 
lections as they existed on Dec. 31, 
1978.” 


What it means 


Since 1968, the Library of Congress 
has put more than one million recent 
bibliographic records into a machine- 
readable form (MARC), usable in com- 
puter-assisted library operations through- 
out the world. But some 5.2 million 
records in LC’s classified collections, 
many of them for foreign materials plus 
items cataloged before 1968, did not get 
into MARC, and must be put into ma- 
chine-readable form by each library 
wanting such access. Now, working at a 
rate of about 1.4 million a year, Carroll- 
ton will put these records into an ab- 
breviated but quite useful MARC for- 
mat (REMARC) and offer the massive 
database for distribution—i.e., for online 
searching and offline printout by author, 
title, subject, series, LC call number, and 
LC card number. 

“Most of our revenue from the data- 
base,” says Carrollton President William 
Buchanan, “will be based on ‘hits’ rather 
than on ‘connect hours’ so that libraries 
will be paying primarily for what they 
use.” One of the major uses anticipated 
‘is restrospective conversion of selected 
records in research libraries. 

LC is buying the whole set of tapes 
for internal applications and to enhance 
its computerized catalog for readers. 

Carrollton (1911 Ft. Myer Dr., Ar- 
lington, VA 22209) is also talking to 
network people and database vendors to 
= widen distribution of REMARC. 
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It’s high noon 
in Kansas City, Mo., 
and Newtonville, Mass. 

The best gunfights in Libraryland used 
to be waged by the security system ven- 
dors. Each claimed the competitor’s 
product was not only a cinch to beat, but 
probably caused cancer. Now the big 
showdowns are more likely to occur in 
the circulation systems corral, where the 
leading firms are developing “total” li- 
brary automation approaches and fight- 
ing fiercely for big contracts. j 


A recent court ruling in Missouri— 


Dataphase Systems, plaintiff, vs. C L 
Systems, defendant—has put restraints 
on shooting at the competition from the 
hip; but it hasn’t resolved all the bad 
blood between these two aggressive en- 
terprises. You still don’t say “CLSI” in 
Kansas City, Mo., or “Dataphase” in 
Newtonville. 

Both firms are now pumping out press 
releases to show they can do what others 
claimed they couldn’t. It was once said 
that CLSI’s terminal capacity was re- 
stricted to 26. A January release states 
that the “CLSI LIBS 100 System in- 
stalled at the Baltimore County Public 
Library is now supporting 42 online ter- 
minals,” and that, with a new program 
enhancement being installed in all CLSI 
libraries, the capacity will be 64 online 
terminals from one processing unit. 

As for Dataphase, certain parties once 
whispered it was an unproved operation 
with some oversized claims. But a Febru- 
ary release from the firm tells of impres- 
sive growth since the first contract in 
1977. With an Automated Library In- 
formation System consisting of 27 “ma- 
jor library functions,” and a work force 
of 32, including eight librarians, Data- 
phase reports “doing business with over 
20 library systems representing 200 in- 
dividual libraries,” and turning a “healthy 
profit.” 


Littleton librarian 
advises little libraries 
on small-scale automation 

An Informatics, Inc., publicist re- 
cently forwarded a lively statement from 
a Colorado librarian who believes that 
hundreds of small public libraries are 
“intimidated by what they perceive 
through library journals, advertising, 
and conferences as technology usable 
only by large academic and public librar- 
ies.” 

Ann E. Kelver, director of the Arap- 
ahoe Regional Library District, Little- 


ton, Colo., believes the small library can, 
with planning and careful choices cut 
an affordable path through the jungle of 
expensive automation services. In her 
own district, serving 80,000, she showed 
that step-by-step automation of some 
key library operations could be done for 
$50,000 over regular operating budget. 
“The obvious starting point was auto- 
mation in central administrative ser- 
vices. We began with acquisitions, using 
the BroDart Book Express. This expe- 
dited receipt of materials and eliminated 
typing of purchase orders. The cost has 
been modest, and the variable cost, con- 
nect time, is easily controllable by coor- 
dinating orders from all libraries se that 
efficient use is made of the terminal.” 


Breaking the bottleneck 


“Cataloging, the bottleneck of tech- 
nical processing, came next,” Kelver re- 
ports. “OCLC was the obvious remedy 
at first thought. Examination, however, 
proved that while the system would al- 
leviate the backing up of materials, on- 
going costs could not be carried when 
added to the necessary priorities costs. 

“A recently introduced cataloging ser- 
vice from Informatics, Inc., Mini Marc, 
was within our means to purchase out- 
right. The ongoing yearly cost is esti- 
mated to be less than half the estimated 
OCLC cost. With Mini Marc in service 
less than two months, our backlog di- 
minished considerably. Use of the mini- 
computer was easily mastered. The high- 
speed printer produces catalog cards as 
needed, further eliminating clerical la- 
bor. Conversion of shelflist into ma- 
chine-readable form can be done to a 
large degree with time saved from pur- 
chase order and catalog card production. 

“Both the acquisition and cataloging 
systems will interface with CLSI, enabl- 
ing us to take another step toward future 
automation. An additional possibility is 
always the joining together of several 
similar-sized libraries to share the cost 
of a circulation system.” 

Piecemeal automation, Kelver admits, 
is slower, but it opens doors for the li- 
brary with limited funds. “A grant or 
initial funding to begin full automation 
is tempting, but such projects must be 
carefully looked at in the light of pro- 
jected income and needs.” 

Kelver also recommends The Library 
Manager's Guide to Automation, by 
Richard Boss (White Plains, Knowledge 
Industry, 1979) as “one of the most 
helpful to a director attempting to decide 
whether automation is feasible.” Cl 
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McDonalds Does It 
For Libraries Nationwide 

During National Library Week last 
year: 

e Four McDonalds restaurants joined 
forces to buy new books for the Sarasota, 
Fla., county library; 

e Library story hours took place in 
McDonalds restaurants in Wilmington, 
Del., and King of Prussia, Pa.; 

è Special library book drops were set 
up in three McDonalds restaurants in 
Rapid City, N.D. 

Projects such as these took place in 
more than 25 states during 1979. 





McDonalds is supplying libraries with clip 
art to use in designing their own tray- 
liners, bag stuffers, ads, posters, and other 
promotional materials. 


Hooray for Small Town Libraries 


“Small Town Libraries—Windows 
to the World” will be the theme of 
Small Town Libraries Day April 16 
during National Library Week. The 
Regional Library Systems of lowa and 
the State Library Commission pro- 
claimed the day to honor libraries for 
the services and opportunities they 
provide lowa residents in small com- 
munities. 

Many local libraries will host open 
houses, distribute promotional mate- 
rials, and allow staff members to ad- 
dress community groups and media 
representatives. Sponsors of the day 
will supply supportive materials such 
as buttons and stickers. 





This year, McDonalds is again salut- 
ing NLW (April 13-19) in cooperation 
with libraries nationwide. Some 6,500 
McDonalds representatives have idea 
kits for joint projects; libraries wishing 
to participate should contact local Mc- 
Donalds restaurants. Those unable to get 
information may contact the ALA Pub- 
lic Information Office, 50 E, Huron St., 
Chicago, IL 60611. 


Guide to PR for Fundraising 


“. . . You must concentrate your 
communications on substance—on facts, 
hard research, well-reasoned policies, 
and results,” says author Don Bates in 
Communicating and Moneymaking, a 
new 20-page booklet from Heladon 
Press. 

Calling itself “a guide for using public 
relations to improve fund-raising suc- 
cess,” the booklet discusses working with 
the press, communicating with volun- 
teers and staff, developing public service 
advertising, building publicity from spe- 
cial events, creating a public relations 
program for any size organization, and 
more. 

It features a bibliography of public 
relations and fundraising literature, 
checklists on public relations tools and 
techniques, and listings of membership 
groups in PR and fundraising. $7.50 
prepaid (discounts for quantity orders) 
from Heladon Press, POB 2827 Grand 
Central Station, NYC 10017. 


New PR Newsletter 


To help New York libraries share pub- 
lic relations ideas, successes, and failures, 
the Public Libraries Section of the 
New York Library Association recently 
launched Public Relations Plus, a quar- 
terly newsletter. 

The first issue tells how the Mamaro- 
neck Free Library distributed paperback 
books to motorists waiting in gas lines, 
how the Mt. Vernon Public Library got 
media publicity by sponsoring a “Mt. 
Vernon Authors” National Library Week 
project, how the Putnam Valley Library 
helped save the local newspaper, and 
more. 

Copies of the newsletter are free from 
the Public Information Department, 
Mid-Hudson Library System, 103 Mar- 
ket St., Poughkeepsie, NY 12601. 


Excellence, a la Betty Fast 

To honor school librarian and dedi- 
cated ALA member Elizabeth Fast, who 
died of cancer in 1977, ALA has pub- 
lished Excellence in School Media Pro- 








edited by Susan Spaeth Cherry 


grams, a collection of essays by Fast an 
other prominent school and childr 
librarians. 


Edited by ALA President Thomas 
Galvin, Margaret Mary Kimmel, and 
Brenda H. White, the book features sec- 
tions on the child, the school media cen- 
ter, the community, and the future. 
Articles discuss topics such as “Why 
Susie Can’t Use the Library,” “District 
Level Support of School Media Center 
Programs,” “Schools—The On-Line Me- 
dia Connection,” and “Creating Accred- 
itation and Legislative Programs for 
School Library Media Centers.” 

228 pages; $12.50 from the ALA Or- 
der Department, 50 E. Huron St., Chi- 
cago, IL 60611 (0-8389-3239-8; 79- 
26944). 


AWARDS 


Rowe Memorial Award Resumes 

April 30 is the last day to submit 
nominations for the Exhibits Round 
Table’s $500 John R. Rowe Memorial 
Award, honoring an individual or 
group for improving some aspect of li- 


brarianship or library service or for 
implementing a professional library 
association’s operation. 

Send nominations to Beatrice M. 
James, Chair, ERT John R. Rowe 
Award, 90 Harcourt Ave., Bergen- 
field, NJ 07621. 


South Carolina LA Plans Shoppers’ 
Exhibit with Grolier NLW Grant 


The South Carolina Library Associa- 
tion has received the $1,000 1980 Gro- 
lier National Library Week Grant, 
awarded annually to a state library as- 
sociation for a communications program 
increasing public awareness of library 
services. 

The library association is planning ex- 
hibits for three shopping centers during 
National Library Week (April 13-19), 
for two regional fairs, and for the South 
Carolina state fair this fall. The exhibits 
will feature consumer information and 


coupons redeemable for local library `` 


cards. Radio and television announce- 
ments will support the association’s pub- 
lic awareness campaign. 

ALA’s National Library Week Com- 
mittee selected the Grolier Award win- 
ner. Chair of the SCLA National Library 
Week Committee is Ilene Nelson of the 
Spartanburg County Library. 
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The Source 


Gaver Wins President’s Award 


Mary Virginia Gaver of Dariville, Va., 

is recipient of the $2,000 1980 Presi- 

ent’s Award, sponsored by the Ameri- 

Association of School Librarians and 

the Baker and Taylor Co. The award 

honors a librarian who has made an out- 

standing contribution to school librarian- 
ship and school library development. 

A past president of ALA, AASL, the 
Women’s National Book Association, 
and the New Jersey Library Association, 
Gaver currently is co-authoring a book, 
AASL and the Development of School 
Media Centers. A former high school 
librarian, she has done extensive re- 
search on school librarianship and has 
taught at Rutgers and Emory Universi- 
ties, the University of Virginia, and the 
University of Teheran. 


Rheay Wins Martin Award 


Mary Louise Rheay, director of the 
Cobb County Library System, Marietta, 
Ga., is winner of the second annual Al- 
lie Beth Martin Award, cosponsored by 
the Public Library Association and the 
Baker and Taylor Co. The award honors 
a public librarian who has demonstrated 
extraordinary range and depth of knowl- 
edge about books or other library ma- 
terials, 

Active in library association work at 
all levels, Rheay has devoted 34 years to 
service at the Atlanta Public Library, 
where she spent more than two decades 
in the Children’s Department. She has 
taught children’s and young adult litera- 
ture and library administration courses 
at Emory and Georgia State Universi- 
ties. 


Six Win Scribner Awards 


Two public and four school librarians 
are winners of the 1980 Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons Awards, given annually to 
outstanding librarians who work with 
children. The $325 awards will help re- 
cipients attend their first ALA Annual 
Conference. 

Public librarian winners are Virginia 
Opocensky, Bennett Martin Public Li- 
brary, Lincoln, Neb., and Debra Ann 
McLeod, Kentwood Public Library, 
Kentwood, Mich. 

School librarian award recipients are 
Monica Carollo, Cumberland Elemen- 
tary School, Milwaukee, Wis.; Susan L. 


- Avitabile, The Health School, Brookline, 


Mass.; Josephine Campa, Springhill 
Lake Elementary School, Greenbelt, 
Md.; and Lucy Cutler, Forsyth Country 
Day School, Lewisville, N.C. 

Scribner Award winners must be 
members of the Association for Library 
Service to Children and must have 1—10 
years experience as children’s librarians. 
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INTELLECTUAL FREEDOM 


Bill of Rights Materials 


Interpretations of the new Library Bill 
of Rights and 14-by-20-inch versions of 
the bill, suitable for framing, are now 
available from ALA’s Office for Intel- 
lectual Freedom. 

Single copies of the interpretations are 
free; for bulk copies, request a price list 
from OIF. The framing version of the 
bill is $3.50. Write OIF/ALA, 50 E. 
Huron St., Chicago, IL 60611. 


= 


“Freedom of the Press: The Anglo-Ameri- 
can Struggle, 1644-1837,” an exhibit fea- 
turing 15 historical papers never before 
seen publicly, currently is on display at the 
Minneapolis Public Library. Sponsored by 
the Playboy Foundation, the show includes 
four documents from the first freedom of 
the press trial in the U.S., John Milton’s 
Areopagitica speech condemning govern- 
ment licensing of books and pamphlets, 
and a memoir of the Rev. Elijah P. Love- 


; 





Teens Favor Censorship 

Two-thirds of some 50,000 high 
school students surveyed by Rand 
McNally and Co. said they favor cen- 
sorship, the Associated Press re- 
ported recently. In 1971, most re- 
spondents the same age opposed it. 

The survey included students fea- 
tured in Who’s Who Among American 
High School Students for the 1978-79 
school year. The book recognizes out- 
standing juniors and seniors in pub- 
lic, private, and parochial schools. 
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joy, murdered in defending freedom to 
print. The exhibit will travel to the Dallas 
Times-Herald building later this month 
through part of May, to the Seattle Intel- 
ligencer building in May/June, to the 
Atlanta Constitution building in Septem- 
ber, and to selected libraries next year. 

Thomas A. Orlando, curator of special 
collections and archivist at the Chicago 
Public Library, organized the exhibit from 
CPL materials. 





Combatting School Censorship 


Censors attack Jack and the Beanstalk 
because “it teaches children to kill and 
to steal.” 

A “concerned citizen” brags, “Tve got 
spies in all the schools. .. .” 

Quotes such as these appear in Cen- 
sors in the Classroom: The Mind Bend- 
ers, published recently by Southern IIli- 
nois University Press. Author Edward 
B. Jenkinson, chair of the National 
Council of Teachers of English Commit- 
tee Against Censorship, uses examples 
to illustrate how widespread censorship 
in the schools has become. 

Jenkinson discusses “The Textbook 


War in Kanawha County,” “Book Bat- 
tles West of the Mississippi River,” and 
“Targets of the Censors,” offering sug- 
gestions for protecting the rights of stu- 
dents and teachers. 184 pages; $12.50 
from Southern Illinois University Press, 
POB 3697, Carbondale, IL 62901 (0- 
8093-0929-7, 79-17417). 


TECHNICAL SERVICES 


Dewey Conversion Table 


To assist libraries with collections 
classed in accordance with the 18th edi- 
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tion of Dewey Decimal Classification 
‘which wish to convert numbers from the 
19th edition now supplied by the Library 
of Congress and other cataloging ser- 
vices, the Forest Press has published A 
Conversion Table of a Substantial Num- 
ber of Changes from Edition 18 to 
Edition 19 in Edition 19 Order. 

Prepared by LC’s Decimal Classifica- 
tion Division, the 78-page, paperbound 
work is $3 plus postage from Forest 
Press, 85 Watervliet Ave., Albany, NY 
12206. 

The Library of Congress began using 
the 19th edition as its authority for as- 
signing classification numbers Nov. 21, 
1979. 


Revised Booklet Compares 
Three Major Networks 


Online Resource Sharing II: A Com- 
parison of OCLC, Incorporated, Re- 
search Libraries Information Network, 
and Washington Library Network (Jan- 
uary 1979) offers side-by-side compari- 
sons of the three networks’ services, 
user characteristics, hardware, operating 
hours, down and response time, files, in- 
dexes, searching, data base quality con- 
trol, authority control, online cataloging, 


. circulation and other functions applica- 


tions, charges, contract obligations, gov- 
ernance, and other areas. 

Written by Mary Ellen Jacobs 
(OCLC), Richard Woods (WLN), and 
Judith Yarborough (RLIN) and edited 
by Susan K. Martin, the 99-page work is 
intended to help library administrators 
assess the potential impact online biblio- 
graphic systems have on library opera- 
tions and user services. 

Published by the California Library 
Authority for Systems and Services, 
(CLASS), the booklet revises a 1977 
work comparing OCLC and BALLOTS. 
It contains a glossary and appendixes 
with examples of records and displays. 
Three inserts update the price schedules 
of each network as of July 1979. 

For CLASS members, copies are 
$18.50 ($16.50 prepaid); for others, 
$22 ($20 prepaid). Order from CLASS, 
1415 Koll Circle, Suite 101, San Jose, 
CA 95112. 


Automated Serials Institute 
“Automated Serials Control,” a two- 
day institute sponsored by the Library 
and Information Technology Associa- 
tion, will cover bibliographic control, ac- 


Correction: The price of the American Na- 
tional Standard Practice for Storage of Proc- 
essed Safety Film, ANSI PH1.43-1979 (AL, 
Jan. 1980, p. 71), is $5 (minimum charge) 
plus $2 for shipping and handling. 
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quisitions, check-in, fiscal and subscrip- 
tion control, vendor systems, new devel- 
opments in the field, and conversion 
projects such as CONSER. 

Scheduled for Sept. 4—5 at the Pfister 
Hotel in Milwaukee, Wis., the Institute 
also will examine union lists, the pro- 
posed National Periodicals Center, and 
the ANSI Z39 committee work on hold- 
ings statements. It will feature exhibits 
and demonstrations of operational sys- 
tems from a variety of sources. Libraries 
will be able to display their own systems( 
and distribute handouts. 

For more information, write LITA/ 
ALA, 50 E. Huron St., Chicago, IL 
60611 or call 312-944-6780, ext. 302. 


AACR 2 Examples 


A group of Minnesota catalogers 
has prepared a manual containing ex- 
amples of AACR 2 cataloging. Editor 
Edward Swanson supplies introduc- 


tory material and comments on the 
cataloging problems the manual pre- 
sents. $5 prepaid ($6 if an invoice 
is required) from Nancy Olson, POB 
863, Lake Crystal, MN 56055. 


Comments Wanted 
For Serials Standard 


At the invitation of IFLA, Jean Whif- 
fin, head of the Serials Division at the 
University of Victoria Library, is doing 
the groundwork for a new international 
serials standard for compiling union 
catalogs and union lists of serials. 

Whiffin is seeking comments and sug- 
gestions on the standard. Librarians 
should note their expectations and need 
for union catalogs and serials lists, their 
views on the strengths and weaknesses 
of the ones they now consult, and their 
specifications for the ideal model of such 
tools. Whiffin also seeks written policies 
and other documentation on biblio- 
graphic and holdings standards, compi- 
lation methodology, and instructions to 
contributors, 

Send material to Jean Whiffen, 
UNESCO/IFLA Union List Project, 
University of Victoria Library, POB 
1800, Victoria, BC V8W 2Y3. 


Preconference Examines 
Acquisitions 

“Acquisitions for the Eighties: 
Selection, Sources, Spending, Sharing, 
Systems, Standards, Staffing,” a precon- 
ference June 26-28 at the New York 
University Loeb Student Center, is de- 
signed for librarians, publishers, whole- 
salers, and booksellers. 

Sponsored by the Resources and Tech- 
nical Services Division and the Associa- 





Recent Titles 
essential to government 
documents collections ... 


A GUIDE TO PUBLICATIONS 
OF THE EXECUTIVE BRANCH 
by Frederic J. O’Hara 


“O Hara has done a laudable job of orga- 
nizing and presenting enough basic infor- 
mation on government documents to give 
the user access to it all.” -Library Journal 


295p. $29.50, cloth. $15.00, paper. 


A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF U.S. 
GOVERNMENT BIBLIOGRAPHIES 
1974 - 1976 

by Roberta A. Scull 


336p. $17.95 
THE QUINQUENNIAL CUMULATIVE 
PERSONAL AUTHOR INDEX, 1971 - 75 


Volume 5 of The Cumulative Personal 
Author Indexes to the Monthly Catalog 
of U.S. Government Publications, 

1941 - 1975 


$24.95 Set of five volumes: $120.00 





from Pierian Press 


5000 washtenaw ann arbor,mi 48104 


Faxon makes 
the difference. 


Faxon offers access 
to more than 100,000 
titles through three 

SERVICE renewal services 

> and six ordering 

“Concave plans, with one 
ONO ‘ : 

Biaaney yearly invoice and a 
ro -f full range of valuable 
subscription services. 
enabling serials 
librarians throughout 
the world to operate 
their departments 
with efficiency and 
economy. 


Faxon combines the 
computerized services librarians 
need with the personalized atten- 
tion librarians appreciate. 


Write or call Faxon today for our 
LIBRARIANS’ GUIDE and SERVICE 
BROCHURE. 
See what a 
difference we make. 


Cle 
Se “oh 


Library business is our only 
business — since 1881. 


FBIEW. Faxon COMPANY, INC. 


Library Magazine Subscription Agency 
15 Southwest Park, Westwood, Mass. 02090 
Tel: 800-225-6055 (toll-free) 
617-329-3350 (collect in Mass. and Canada only) 
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The Source 
tion of American Publishers, the precon- 
ference will feature keynote speaker 
Richard Boss, management consultant 
T. Ne: Information Systems Consultant, 
E- c. Peggy Sullivan, Joan Manley, Eileen 
| e, Audrey Eaglen, and Donald 
King also are scheduled to speak. 


Registration is limited to 350; reserva- 
tions are on a first-come, first-served 
basis. The deadline for all registrations 
is May 1. For more information, contact 
Shirley Sarris, Sarris Bookmarketing Ser- 


Bedford Ave. and Ave. H, Brooklyn, 
NY 11210. 

For a registration form, write to 
RTSD/ ALA, 50 E. Huron St., Chicago, 
IL 60611. The fee is $75 for RTSD 
members, $85 for other ALA members, 
and $100 for nonmembers. 


Wilson Sends SPEC to School 


Last year, the Association of Re- 








search Libraries Office of Management 
Studies distributed complimentary copies 


vices, 23 E. 26th St., NYC 10010, or 
Billy Myrick, Brooklyn College Library, 





BOOKS HAVE A 
LONGER FUTURE... 


With BTSB Library Binding, your books will last up to five 
times longer than an ordinary publisher's bound volume. 
And that can be very important when the books are being 
used by kids. Because kids sometimes do 
things with books besides read them... 
like building forts for toy soldiers or 
hangars for model airplanes. 
BTSB books average as little as 5< 
per circulation. When you don't 
have to replace books as often, 
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`; try Bound to Stay 
N Bound Library Binding 
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free 1980 catalog and 
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of its SPEC Kits and Flyers to selected 
library schools nationwide. OMS now 
has plans to expand distribution for two 
years to all accredited U.S. library 
schools and institutional members of 
the Association of American Library 
Schools. A $29,500 grant from the H. W. 
Wilson Foundation is funding the ex- 
pansion. 

The SPEC (Systems and Procedures 
Exchange Center) Flyers and Kits 
cover library management and operation 
topics. SPEC is contacting schools di- 
rectly about the expanded program. It 
plans to open new channels of communi- 
cation between library schools and aca- 
demic libraries through use of its files 
and information services. 


Post-Doctoral Library Program 

The University of Illinois Graduate 
School of Library Science is considering 
establishing an innovative post-doctoral 
program in library and information sci- 
ence. 

Interested persons should contact 
Charles H. Davis, Dean, Graduate 
School of Library Science, 410 David 
Kinley Hall, University of Illinois/ Ur- 
bana-Champaign, Urbana, IL 61801. 


Adult Education Pamphlets 

Librarians working with adults may 
benefit from “Readings in Program De- 
velopment,” a series of short pamphlets 
published by the Office of Continuing 
Education and Public Service at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois/ Urbana-Champaign. 

The pamphlets are “Teaching Adults 
in Continuing Education,” by Linda K. 
Bock; “Before You Plan Educational 
Programs: Find Out What’s Needed,” 
by M. Donald Campbell; and “The Plan- 
ning Committee: When and How to Use 
One,” by Charles E. Kozoll. All three 
suggest further reading material. 

The pamphlets are $2.50 for single 
copies or $2 each for 10 or more from 
the Office of Continuing Education and 
Public Service, Program Development 
#99, University of Illinois, 725 S. 
Wright St., Champaign, IL 61820. Make 
checks payable to the university. 


SUNY’s Assistantships 

The School of Information and Li- 
brary Studies at the State University of 
New York at Buffalo is offering two as- 
sistantships to students specializing in 
media in its 1980-81 master’s degree 
program. The program is one of a few 
nationwide with extensive courses in me- 
dia design, production, and use. 

The assistantships will include $3,500- 
$4,200 stipends and full tuition waivers. 
Recipients will be required to work 20 
hours a week staffing the school’s media 
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laboratories. Apply to the school, noting 

ea special interest in the assistantships, 
through the Admissions Committee, 
School of Information and Library 
Studies, SUNY/Buffalo, Bell Hall 201, 
Buffalo, NY 14260. 


Accredited Library Programs 


During the 1980 Midwinter Meeting, 
the Ball State University Department of 
Library Science graduate program lead- 
ing to the first professional degree was 
accredited under ALA’s 1972 standards. 

Four other graduate programs leading 
to the first professional degree also were 
reaccredited at Midwinter. They are of- 
fered at the Graduate School of Library 
Service, University of Alabama; the 
Graduate School of Library Studies, 
University of Hawaii; the School of Li- 
brary Science, University of Iowa; and 
the College of Librarianship, University 
of South Carolina. 


Writings for Paraprofessionals 

The Council on Library/ Media Tech- 
nical-Assistants is seeking materials of 
interest to library paraprofessionals for 
possible publication. The materials may 
be on any subject, and COLT will pay 
authors a percentage of everything it 
sells. 

Send materials, which should follow 
the University of Chicago Press Manual 
of Style format, to Suzanne Gill, COLT 
Publication Chair, 11920 Hargrove, St. 
Louis, MO 63131. 


Seeks Education Materials 


The College of Library and Informa- 
tion Services at the University of Mary- 
land will house a new international clear- 
inghouse to collect, organize, announce, 
and distribute education and training 
program materials for information spe- 
cialists including librarians, documental- 
ists, and archivists. 

The International Federation for Doc- 
umentation’s Education and Training 
Committee is organizing the clearing- 
house with the FID Secretariat and 
UNESCO. It is now seeking syllabi, 
reading lists, course bibliographies, out- 
lines, notes, and other materials for the 
clearinghouse collection. All materials 
will be available for distribution to in- 
stitutions in the information field. 

Information about new materials the 
clearinghouse receives will appear in the 
quarterly Newsletter on Education and 
Training Programs for Specialized In- 
formation Personnel, a supplement to 
the FID News Bulletin. 

Send materials and inquiries about the 
newsletter to Clearinghouse, College of 
Library and Information Services, Un- 
dergraduate Library Building, Univ. of 
Maryland, College Park, MD 20742. 
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Media Port: A Library Trains 1,900 Citizens in Video 


by Maxine Jones 


The Port Washington Public Library, 
Long Island, N.Y., has an unusual pro- 
gram for providing patrons with local 
information. Through “Media Port,” its 
videotape department, area residents can 
keep abreast of local issues and preserve 
area history for posterity. 

The videotape program was conceived 
in 1970, after Library Director Edward 
deSciora and library board and staff 
members visited Montreal’s Challenge 
for Change project, which videotaped 
community activities. They concluded 
that videotape could enhance communi- 
cation between Port Washington’s cul- 
tural groups, including Italians, Poles, 
Spaniards, Chinese, and Japanese, by 
providing a medium for sharing local 
concerns and activities not always cov- 
ered in the community’s two weekly 
newspapers. Video had potential to en- 
hance the library’s growing role as a cen- 
ter of local information and culture by 
allowing patrons to record, store, and 
retrieve everything from political de- 
bates to interviews with area residents. 


bandied 
Gases P 





Former video librarian Steven Goldenberg (standing) teaches Port Washington citizens 


In 1971, a $31,000 grant from the 
New York State Council on the Arts en- 
abled the library to hire a video project 
coordinator and purchase two porta 
paks, a black-and-white editing system, 
and accessories. The program, then 
called the Port Washington Video Tape 
Project, had three goals: training area 
residents to use video equipment and 
plan programs; fostering community in- 
teraction and awareness of issues through 
video; and encouraging library patrons 
to use videotape recording for expressing 
views and providing information to 
others. 


Hands-On Experience 


To introduce video to Port Washing- 
ton residents of all ages, the library cre- 
ated a series of free ongoing workshops 
covering equipment basics, program 
planning, interviewing, and editing. 
Each workshop consisted of 10 two-hour 
sessions, which began with hands-on 
camera use. The library provided the 
equipment at all workshops. 
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Nancy Ulrich and Chip Behal how to operate video equipment. 
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To date, the library has taught video 
techniques to some 1,900 Port Washing- 
ton residents of various cultural back- 
grounds and interests. Many have volun- 
teered to participate in video crews tap- 
ing such community activities as local 
board and PTA meetings. Volunteers 
have taped classes at area schools and 
produced an art documentation collec- 
tion by taping interviews with photog- 
raphers, artists, lecturers, filmmakers, 
and video buffs. They also have taped 
person-on-the-street interviews on local 
issues, reviews of area nursing homes, 
and oral history documentaries with lo- 
cal old-timers. 

From the video project’s start, library 
officials encouraged patrons to view the 
tapes fellow community members were 
producing. Each tape was cataloged and 
made readily available upon request. 
Soon library users began to show inter- 
est in using video to broaden their per- 
spectives and to better familiarize them- 
selves with local issues, merchants, and 
residents. They started using the medium 
to respond to points of view they did not 
agree with, and a dialogue between com- 
munity factions resulted. Patrons came 
to view the Port Washington Public Li- 
brary as a community service center and 
as a place to record the views of any in- 
dividual. 


Media Port Emerges 


Some 120 local and national organiza- 
tions used the facilities of the Port Wash- 
ington Video Tape Project during the 
program’s first three years. The project 
was such a success that when grant funds 
ran out in 1974, the library board voted 
to buy new equipment and pay a video 
project director. The video department 
acquired its present name and became 
a permanent library service, funded 
through the regular library budget. 

One professional staffs Media Port 
with the help of part-time technicians. 
The department relies heavily on volun- 
teers, who conduct training sessions and 
maintain the collection of 900—1,000 
tapes. The collection emphasizes local 
history and biographies of area residents 
and visiting artists. Those interviewed on 
camera are assured the tapes will be 
used only for current and historical ref- 
erence. 

Periodically, volunteers weed the tape 
collection and recycle items no longer 
useful. The collection circulates to local 
residents, who also may borrow equip- 





Maxine Jones is extension project assis- 
tant in the Bureau of Audiovisual Instruc- 
tion, University of Wisconsin/Madison, 
where she also is a teaching assistant in 
the library school. 
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ment if they have completed the library’s 
video training program. Current in-* 
ventory includes 14-inch playback equip- 
ment and three 34-inch cassette decks. 
The latter are used primarily within the 
library. 

Media Port helped break down 
boundaries between cultural groups in 
Port Washington. By sharing community 
concerns at the library, participating 
citizens have come to understand each 
other’s similarities and differences in new 
ways. DeSciora considers Media Port a 
vital library service others may wish to 
emulate. t4 


COLLECTORS’ ITEMS 





Soft, muted tones distinguish this photo- 
graph in the Library of Congress Arnold 
Genthe Collection. It is one of 75 color 
photos in “Autochromes: Color Photogra- 
phy Comes of Age,” an LC exhibit honor- 
ing Louis Lumiere, who discovered the 
first successful process for color photog- 
raphy in 1904. Displayed on the ground 
floor of LC Jan. 28-March 1, the exhibit 
will be installed in the sixth floor galleries 
of the James Madison Memorial Building 
later this spring. It will remain there until 
1981, when it will become a traveling ex- 
hibit. Assembled by Ilford, Inc., of New 
Jersey, the display also features prints 
from the National Geographic Society and 
the Royal Photographic Society. 


Brochure on Archival Supplies 
Organizations in the process of devel- 

oping archives may be interested in the 

ll-page “Listing of Archival Supplies 
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Five Millionth Book 


Columbia University Library re- 
cently acquired its five millionth vol- 
ume—a Columbia University Press 
book written by a Columbia-trained 
author about a Columbia past presi- 
dent. From Loyalist to Founding Fa- 
ther: The Political Odyssey of William 
Samuel Johnson is a biography of the 
university's third president by Eliza- 
beth P. McCaughey, a former gradu- 
ate student in history. 

When the Association of Research 
Libraries compiled statistics about its 
110 members for 1978-79, Columbia 
ranked seventh for number of vol- 
umes in its libraries. The university 
has plans for a new book fund with 
an initial goal of $500,000. 



















and Services,” developed through the 
Historical Records Awareness and As- 
sistance Project for Metropolitan Mil- 
waukee. 

The booklet lists suppliers nationwide 
and their materials. It also features a 
glossary of archival supplies. 

Single copies of the brochure are free 
from Michael Kohl, Project Archivist, 
Historical Records Awareness and As- 
sistance Project, 814 W. Wisconsin Ave., 
Milwaukee, WI 53233. 


LC Acquires Record Collection 


An 1894 version of “God Save the 
Queen” and speeches by Theodore Roo- 
sevelt and James Whitcomb Riley ap- 
pear on recordings in a huge collection 
the Library of Congress recently ac- 
quired from Jim Walsh of Vinton, Va., 
retired reporter and columnist for Vari- 
ety magazine. 

The collection features some 40,000 
discs and 500 cylinders of mostly pre- 
1926 material. LC did not actively ac- 
quire recordings until 1925. 

Most of the collection is from the “ac- 
coustical era,” before electrical record- 
ing techniques had been invented. Walsh 
also gave LC autographed posters, sheet 
music, playbills, programs, photographs, 
advertisements, several thousand rare 
record manufacturers’ catalogs, and 23 
early record players. 

The collection will be housed in the 
James Madison Memorial Building and 
will be available to researchers next year. 


LSU Library Gets “Full House” 

In the early 1930s, Judge Oliver P. 
“Ike” Carriere of New Orleans lost $12 
in a poker game, a large sum for the 
Depression years. Vowing he would mas- 
ter the game and retrieve his money, he 
began gathering books on poker. 
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Recently, Carriere, who has won na- 
tional poker tournaments, gave his col- 
lection to the Louisiana State University 
Library. It contains some 500 items— 
about two-thirds of all known materials 
on poker worldwide, according to LSU 
Chief Bibliographer Thein Swe. 

The collection features a book pub- 
lished in London in 1725 containing 
rules and instructions for some 20 card 
games, two rare volumes published in 
1739 and 1743, and all the writings on 
poker by Edmond Hoyle. 


LITERACY 


Alabama Literacy Project 


Last month Alabama’s Public Library 
Service and State Department of Educa- 
tion launched an unprecedented $24,500 
joint multimedia campaign to combat 
illiteracy statewide. The cosponsored ef- 
fort centers on librarians and adult edu- 
cators, who will conduct workshops on 
methods of serving the undereducated 
adult. 

The campaign, based on a successful 
Florida project, will use films, brochures, 
posters, video and audio public service 
announcements, and other materials to 
depict the problems of illiteracy. 


SCHOOL MEDIA CENTER 


$5,000 Award Nominees 


Four school systems located across the 
nation are nominees for the $5,000 196° 
he 


School Library Media Program o 
Year Award, cosponsored by the Ameri- 
can Association of School Librarians 
and the Encyclopaedia Britannica Com- 
panies. 

The nominees, selected for providing 
exemplary elementary school library me- 
dia programs, are Irvine (Calif.) Unified 
School District; School District No. 12, 
Adams County, Colo.; Charlotte-Meck- 
lenburg Schools, Charlotte, N.C.; and 
Lincoln (Nebr.) Public Schools. 

A selection committee chose the nom- 
inees after conducting on-site visits and 
reviewing applications of school districts 
nationwide. The winner will be an- 
nounced later this spring. 


Planning Packet Updated 


To help school librarians systemati- 
cally plan and evaluate library media 
services, James W. Liesener has revised 
his 1974 planning instruments packet, 
described in his A Systematic Process 
for Planning Media Programs (ALA). 

The new edition, Instruments for 
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Just for kids. To honor National Library 
Week, Field Communications is televising 
excerpts from 10 children’s books on its 
Stations in Boston, Philadelphia, Detroit, 
Chicago, and San Francisco March 31- 
April 19. The broadcasts are part of Field’s 
“Hooray for Reading” program, designed 
to stimulate interest in books. Each min- 
ute-long excerpt ends at an exciting mo- 
ment so viewers have to read the book to 





find out what happens. Several excerpts 
also will be broadcast together in a half- 
hour program April 14. “Hooray for Read- 
ing” got excellent response when it first 
was aired last fall during Children’s Book 
Week. Among the titles in the series are 
The Bad Times of Irma Baumlein (below) 
by Carol Brink, Then Again, Maybe | Won’t 
by Judy Blume, and The TV Kid by Betsy 
Byars. 
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The Source 
Planning Library Media Programs, up- 
dates and improves procedures cited in 
the earlier work. It is based on Liesener’s 
field tests at workshops and institutes 
eg library media specialists in 23 states 
anNCanada. $3.75 for the first packet, 
$3.25 for each additional one, including 
postage and handling, from the Student 


Supply Store, University of Maryland, 
College Park, MD 20742. 


Free Booklet on Standards 

The Kentucky Department of Educa- 
tion, which awards certificates of com- 
mendation to schools with exemplary 


media programs, has published Guide- 
lines for Merit Media Programs, a 52- 
page booklet produced by 30 teachers, 
school administrators, and media librar- 
ians. 

The booklet describes what the de- 
partment considers to be a merit media 
program, specifying criteria for adminis- 
trative support, facilities, resources, per- 
sonnel, and operation. It features a 
lengthy self-study section to help schools 
evaluate how well they meet the criteria. 

The guide, designed to bridge the gap 
between state and national school media 
program standards, is free while copies 


Let STANDARD be your CASHIER! 


A librarian 
is far too 
valuable... 


AT 


mE 
i A 
pic 


when a STANDARD - 
Change-Maker 

will do the job 
automatically for 
roughly $1 a day. 


to spend time 
making change 
for COPY 
MACHINES... 


a 
oD 


For full information on our complete 
line of bill and coin changers, call or write: 


tandard Change-Makers, Inc. 
422 E. New York Street 
Indianapolis, Ind. 46202 

Tel. (317) 639-3423 
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last from Terri Fredericka, School Me-, 
dia Services, Kentucky Department of 
Education, 1924 Capital Plaza Tower, 
Frankfort, KY 40601. 


AACR 2 Workshop - 

To familiarize school library media 
specialists with AACR 2 before the 
new rules go into effect, the Associa- 
tion for Educational Communications 
and Technology is sponsoring a work- 
shop April 20-21, immediately before 
its annual conference in Denver. Par- 
ticipants will learn the basics of the 
rules and catalog various media for- 
mats in small group sessions. 

Speakers will include Alma Tillin 
and William J. Quinly, coauthors of 
the Standards for Cataloging Non- 
print Media, used as a model in de- 
veloping the nonprint portion of AACR 
2: Doris Clack of Florida State Uni- 
versity; JoAnn Rogers of the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky; Margaret Fleming 
of the Denver Public Schools; and 
Joyce Haynes of the Southeast Met- 
ropolitan Board of Cooperative Ser- 
vices in Denver. 

The number of workshop partici- 
pants will be limited. The registration 
fee is $50. Contact AECT, 1126 16th 
St., N.W., Washington, DC 20036. 





Nonpublic School Library Survey 


The first survey of nonpublic school 
library media centers is now underway 
through the National Center for Educa- 
tion Statistics, which mailed question- 
naires to some 10 percent of nonpublic 
U.S. elementary and secondary schools 
last month. 

The survey, the first of its type con- 
ducted nationally, asks questions on 
staff, pupils, expenditures, collections, 
and physical facilities. It is intended to 
help the Office of Libraries and Learning 
Resources formulate policy, design ser- 
vices, and administer school library me- 
dia programs. 

The survey will involve 1,504 schools, 
36.3 percent of which are Catholic, 33.2 
percent non-Catholic but religious, and 
30.5 percent nonreligious. Endorsed by 
the American Association of School Li- 
brarians, the survey will be concluded 
this fall. Results will be available to pro- 
fessional organizations, governmental 
agencies, and the public. 


The China Phone Book and Address 
Directory was compiled as a reference 
book for foreign business people by Julie 
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W. Carl Jackson, Master 





Crossing the Atlantic alone in a 35-foot 
ketch, Indiana University Libraries Dean 
W. Carl Jackson kept a notebook log (AL, 
Nov., 1978, pp. 582-83). Now, published 
and quarterbound with sailcloth from the 
ketch, The Log of the Carla Mia is avail- 
able to 250 subscribers on a first come, 
first served basis at $35. Order from Rain- 
tree Press, 4043 Morningside Drive, 
Bloomington, IN 47401. 





Monro, wife of a Canadian newspaper 
correspondent in the People’s Republic 
of China, The greatly enlarged 1980 edi- 
tion includes the country’s scientific, edu- 
cational, professional, and research in- 
stitutes and organizations as well as trade 
and government bodies. 192 pages, with 
detailed city maps and an index; $25 
from China Phone Book Co., Ltd., POB 
2385, Menlo Park, CA 94025. 





The 1980 Census 
Benefits You 





A source to count on. To help librarians 
answer questions about the 1980 census, 
which begins this month, the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce and Bureau of the Cen- 
sus have produced a comprehensive 
packet of brochures, fact sheets, and 
camera-ready art. The materials cover 
census uses, history, methodology, effects, 
and other subjects. The packet is avail- 
able from local census offices. 


APRIL 1980 


Presidential Primaries of 1980, by 
James Eisenstein and Robert H. Rutchik, 
is a 21-page booklet in the Grass Roots 
Guides on Democracy and Practical Pol- 
itics series. $1 each for one to nine copies 
with bulk rates available from the Center 
for Information on America, Washing- 
ton, CT 06793. 


The Great Decisions 1980 program 
book presents impartial analyses of eight 
important issues by Foreign Policy As- 
sociation editors. The topics range from 
the world energy crunch to “Humanity 
on the Move: How Migration Affects 
Us.” The book may be read for per- 
sonal briefing, participation in discussion 
groups, or course credit, $5.60 from the 
Foreign Policy Association, 205 Lexing- 
ton Ave., NYC 10015. 


The National Endowment for the 
Humanities is publishing a new bi- 
monthly, Humanities, which lists NEH 
grants and deadlines and contains news, 
feature stories, and reviews. The first is- 
sue, January/February, is a 28-page 
tabloid with articles by Robert Jay Lif- 
ton and Eugene Dominick Genovese. $7 
(payable to the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments) from SuDoc, U.S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington, DC 20402. 


ALA conference-goers may be inter- 
ested in the 233 academic, public, spe- 
cial, and school libraries described in 
Library Resources in New York City: A 
Selection for Students. Edited by Cor- 
nelia Marwell, the 270-page paperback 
also guides readers to 62 noteworthy 
bookstores. $6 payable to Columbia Uni- 
versity from the School of Library Ser- 
vice, 516 Butler Library, Columbia Uni- 
versity, NYC 10027. 


Politics, 1980. Political Profiles, Inc., 
has published nonpartisan reports on 
seven presidential candidates and 34 
Senate races, The 32-page pamphlet on 
Jimmy Carter, for example, includes a 
discussion of major issues and an inter- 
view. Presidential profiles are $2.90 each 
or $17.80 for all seven; Senatorial pro- 
files are $1.45 each or $41.80 for all 34, 
from Political Profiles, Inc., 1201 Na- 
tional Press Building, Washington, DC 
20045. 


LIBRARY PERSONNEL 


Appointments 

NANN BLAINE. Formerly director of the 
Nancy Carol Roberts Memorial Library, 
Brenham, Tex., Blaine is the new director 
of the Pittsburg (Kans.) Public Library. 


( ) Monroe CT 06468 800-243-9289 In Conn: 203-261-5022 $ 
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WATER TRAPPING AT ITS BEST: 
FEATURING THE SYSTEN 
BY: MARLON FARMER 


WATER TRAPPING AT ITS BEST: 
FEATURING THE SYSTEM 


by Marlon Farmer 


Here is a book that explains, shows 
and demonstrates trapping in terms 
that anyone can learn and follow. 
Years of experience with proven 
methods are packed into this remark- 
able trapping book. Every aspect of 
water trapping is covered. Fully illus- 
trated, complete with photographs 
and diagrams with simple instruc- 
tions so easy to follow. The art and 
science of successful water trapping 
has never been available to the public 
before. Now, brought to you in a most 
highly recommended book. WATER 
TRAPPING AT ITS BEST: FEATUR- 
ING THE SYSTEM, is available now. 
Send $16.95 to Marlon Farmer, Box 6, 
Langston, Alabama 35755. 


European Book Center 
is a reliable source for all 


European Books 
© 
List Prices, Speed 


and Accuracy 
© 


Send orders or inquiries to: 


EUROPEAN BOOK CENTER 
P.0. Box 4 
1700 Fribourg 2, Switzerland 
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- TREASURY OF FILM CLASSICS 


& VINTAGE T.V. SHOWS © 


Your search will end when you discover the Reel Images { ) 
collection of rare and hard-to-find 8 & 16MM films and = 


C) videotapes you have been hunting for 


# Make Reel Images your source for complete vintage TV 7 


\ 


shows, cartoons, musicals, comedies, bloopers, classic \ 


y—~ commercials, Hollywood and foreign features and shorts 
/ dating back to the very first. Also in stock is the award 
& winning Robert Youngson collection of historical shorts 


, 


Send for our free catalogs listing thousands of titles, many SS, 


available for trade shows, file, reference or just plain fun 
7 The Catalogs are free and so is the phone call 
— Reel Images AL-40 495 Monroe Turnpike. 


© of which are now available on video cassettes or film, and E 


E 
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The Source 


CoNSTANCE B. Cooke. Recently Cooke be- 
came the first woman director of the 
Queens Borough (N.Y.) Public Library 
system, where she has served as deputy di- 


rector since 1975. She previously was as- 
Nigant director of the Mount Vernon 


.) Public Library. 


Marr A. Davis. Recently Davis became 
deputy director of the Free Library of Phil- 
adelphia, where she has held various posts 
since 1956. She is a former president of 
the Pennsylvania Library Association and 
ALA’s Adult Services Division. 


A. MICHAEL DELLER. Formerly coordinator 
of program services at the Detroit Public 
Library, Deller is the new city librarian of 
Madison Heights, Mich. 


WILLIAM M. Duncan. In March, Duncan 
became the new director of the Metropoli- 
tan Library Service Agency, which coor- 
dinates independent libraries in Minneapo- 
lis, St. Paul, and seven Minnesota counties. 
He formerly administered and coordinated 
contractual services for a 40-member re- 
gional public library system in Forth Worth, 
Tex. 


CONSUMER 
“CLASSIES 


All notices relating to library employ- 
ment now appear in AL’s new pull- 
out CAREER LEADS section. 


Classified rate: $4/line 








Place all ads with Jan Grey, American Libraries, 
Classified Advertising, 50 E. Huron St., Chicago, 
IL 60611, (312) 944-6780. 


OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 








FREE OUT-OF-PRINT SEARCH SERVICE. Ex- 
clusive want lists invited. Persistent worldwide 
search. Reasonable prices. LINCOLN BOOK, 
Log Road, R.F.D. #3, Esmond, RI 02917. 





OUT-OF-PRINT. Colonial “out-of-print” Book 
Service, Inc., specialists in supplying out-of- 
print books as listed in all library indexes 
(Granger: Essay & General Literature, Shaw 
Standard, Fiction, Biography, Lamont, Speech, 
etc.). Want lists invited. 23 E. 4 St., New York, 
NY 10003. 





EXCLUSIVE want lists get prompt attention, 
wide search, reasonable prices from Interna- 
tional Bookfinders, Inc., Box 1-ALA, Pacific 
Palisades, CA 90272. 





EXPERIENCED LIBRARIANS search titles or 
subject. Plus 150,000 indexed stock. PAB, 2917 
Atlantic, Atlantic City, NJ 08041. (609-344-1943). 





PERIODICALS AND SERIALS 





PERIODICALS bought & sold. J. S. Canner & 
Co., 49-65 Lansdowne St., Boston, MA 02215. 





BACK ISSUES available of titles in Reader's 
Guide and PPI. Magazine Center, Dept. 405, 
1133 Broadway, New York, NY 10010. 
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Godlewski 


YEN-TSAI FENG. July 1 Feng will become 
librarian of Harvard College, where she also 
will join the arts and sciences faculty. She 
is now librarian of Wellesley College. 


SUSAN GLOVER GODLEWSKI. Formerly with 
the Lilly Library at Indiana University, 
Godlewski joined the Providence (R.I.) 
Public Library in Sept. 1979. In February, 
she became Special Collections Librarian. 


GEORGE STEFAN GROSSMAN. Formerly law 
professor and law library director at the 
University of Minnesota, Grossman is the 
new librarian at the Northwestern Univer- 
sity (Illinois) School of Law Library. 


ASK AND YOU SHOULD RECEIVE. Back Issues 
from Way's Magazines Unlimited. Box AL- 
193, Seattle, WA 98111. 





ABRAHAM’S MAGAZINE SERVICE, INC., BL 
Dept., 56 E. 13 St., N.Y., NY 10003. Est. 1889. 
Please submit your lists of Duplicates for Sale. 
We buy sets, runs, and volumes in all fields 
and languages. No single issues wanted. 





PERIODICALS, SERIALS, REFERENCE, GOVT. 
DOCUMENTS—social sciences and human- 
ities. Please send sales and want lists. Harold 
J. Mason, Inc., POB 1267, Weston, CT 06883. 





MARV BROADBENT, Box 6, Beltsville, MD 
20705. Government publications. Standing, sin- 
aig i aa i and search orders. 301- 





40%-75% DISCOUNT for a limited time only, 
on selected reprints of scholarly journals and 
periodicals in various subject fields. Librar- 
ians, write or call for your free catalog: Ms. 
Renate Oechsner, Kraus Reprint, Dept. 1SJ80, 
Millwood, NY 10546; 914-762-2200 x280. 





BUILDING SPECIAL COLLECTIONS is one of 
our specialties. Foreign books and periodicals, 
current and out-of-print. Albert J. Phiebig, 
Inc., Box 352, White Plains, NY 10602. 





“CONGRESS IN PRINT” - a weekly alert to 
just-released committee hearings, prints, re- 
ports, and staff studies. $55/yr. For subscrip- 
tion or more information write: Washington 
Monitor, 499 National Press Building, Wash- 
ington, DC 20045, 202-347-7757. 





U.S. GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS, serials, 
periodicals. 1800-1977. We buy, sell, exchange. 
S. Ward, La Plata, MD 20646. 


SERVICES AND SOURCES 


TEACH OVERSEAS! 


Book lists over 1,000 English-speaking 
schools in more than 150 foreign coun- 


tries. For details, send self-addressed, 
stamped, long envelope to: Teaching, 
Box 1049, San Diego, CA 92112. 









Artemis M. G. Kirk. Kirk is now director 
of libraries at Simmons College, Boston. A 
graduate of Simmons library school, she 
joined the college staff in 1978 as lecturer 
in library science. She was formerly at Pine 
Manor College, Chestnut Hill, Mass. 


EVELYN C. Minick. Recently Minick be- 
came director of the York County (Pa.) 
Library System. She formerly held chil- 
dren’s and adult services jobs and adminis- 
trative positions in the Baltimore County 
(Md.) Library System. ! 


W. Boyp RAywarp. Recently Rayward be- 
came dean of the University of Chicago’s 
Graduate Library School. Managing editor 
of Library Quarterly since 1975, he will con- 
tinue to teach UC courses on public li- 
braries and international librarianship. 


ELLIOT L. SHELKROT. Recently Shelkrot was 
appointed Pennsylvania state librarian after 
serving as chief of public service support 
for the Baltimore County Public Library. 


GEORGE SHIPMAN. Effective July 1, Shipman 
will be University of Oregon Librarian with 
the rank of full professor. He was assoc. 
director, University of Tennessee libraries. 


LIBRARY LOGOS, letterheads, and envelopes 
needed. If you are proud of yours, have a 
fresh design, and wish to share them with the 
library world in a forthcoming public relations 
text, please send clear samples to Virginia 
Baeckler, c/o SOURCES, 26 Hart Avenue, 
Hopewell, NJ 08525. 


BINDING SERVICE. Inexpensive binding for 
all of your paperback or hardcover books. We 
also carry a large number of prebound paper- 
backs in stock with free library cards. We 
cover the field from kindergarten through 
college. For a catalog, information, or rush 
order, call Customer Service, 607-397-8725 col- 
lect. Over 30 years of experience. STORY 
HOUSE CORPORATION, Bindery Lane, Char- 
lotteville, NY 12036. 


a an 


PR FOR LITTLE LIBRARIES. Don’t give up 
because you don’t have money. Try the prac- 
tical suggestions of PR for Pennies by V. 
Baeckler. Highly reviewed and widely used. 
Send $4 to SOURCES, 26 Hart Ave., Hopewell, 
NJ 08525. 
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PROMOTIONAL tote bags. Ways to sell your 
library services. Inquire—M&M Bags, POB 
2831, Bellingham, WA 98225. 
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PROTECT your valuable print and nonprint 
materials. Inquire—M&M Bags, POB 2831, 
Bellingham, WA 98225. 
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RESUME KIT. 15 pages instructions, samples, 
worksheets. Send for free information, or re- 
sume kit for $9.95 to: F&H Resume Service, 
Dept. AL, Box 102, Staten Island, NY 10314. 


LL 


SOLAR ENERGY BOOKS—Free catalog. Cen- 
terline, 401d S. 36th St., Phoenix, AZ 85034. 
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DISCOUNT: microfilm and microfiche, read- 
ers, storage carousels, archival file filming, 
library design furniture, processing tape, 
geodesic domes, DISCOUNT LIBRARY SER- 
VICES, POB 226, Wayzata, MN 55391. 612- 
473-5183. 
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MEXICO: Statistics, laws, periodicals, official 
publications, literature, history, economics, 
etc. Request our lists. MACH, Apdo. 7-854, 
Mexico 7, D.F. 





MARCFICHE: The least expensive and most 
up-to-date source of cataloging. MARC Re- 
search, Box 40035, Washington, DC 20016. 
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freedom and fun 


| We have created our new line of 
children’s library furnishings and equipment 
with the idea that a child’s initial experiences 
| with books, materials and the library itself 


can determine a lifetime pattern of library use. 
| We want these early experiences to be positive, 
| and to express the joy and freedom of individ- 


| ual expression a library offers. 

The Kidspace line was conceived and 
designed to help you create in your library 
just such a friendly place that works for the 

child— welcoming, comfortable, 
colorful, fun. 


We have 
designed a line of 
easily moveable 

furniture and 
accessories that 
lend them- 










A 


A) 





by the user. The items 


B 


children to share 

experiences 

with one 

another as 
well as to work comfortably 
alone. Some of the items are 
designed for play to encour- 
age learning of motor skills 

and the knowledge of how 

| things work. 

The Kidspace line 
has also been designed with 
practicality in mind. It is 
inexpensive, durable, attrac- 
tive, functional, educational, 


Es 












ii SPACES 


| Now you can make today’s library a place of welcome, 
| tor tomorrow’s patrons. 





simple, workable, safe and easy to maintain. 

All in all, Kidspace is here to help you 
make that first, important im- 
pression of your library as a 
magical world of variety and ac- 
tivity that allows for the expression 
of each child’s individuality. Why 
not express your own individu- 
ality and send for complete infor- 
mation about Kidspace today? 


KIDS RACE 


New from Brodart, Inc. 


' rs are sized and scaled for children. 
They provide opportunities for 


KIDSPACE 

Brodart, Inc. 

1609 Memorial Avenue 
Williamsport, PA 17705 


A040 


Please send me your free full-color 


@ baa 1980-81 Kidspace Catalog. 
D Name 
) 
! 
| B Library/Organization 
— G Address 
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_ Did you participate in 
the recent Kister 
survey of librarians? 


75% chose World Book 


as the“most effective” 
encyclopedia. 

















World Book was the overwhelming choice of librar- 
ians in an independent national survey* by Kenneth 
F Kister, author of Encyclopedia Buying Guide. Of 
the 37 general English language encyclopedias for 
adults, students and children, World Book was named 
as the most effective all-around reference work. 
“Fffective” meaning reliable, easy to use and clearly 
written. 

World Book’s editors have always believed that an 
encyclopedia should be easy to use and understand 
_..and World Book is. The survey confirms it. 





source of information on practically every subject. 

There are good reasons forthis. World Book's articles 
are written on the language level of those most likely 
to read them. For example, articles of special interest to 
young children, such as Eskimo or Puppet, are easier 
to read than the ones on Photography or Astronomy. 

What’s more, major articles begin with simple ex- 
planations so young readers can learn on their own. 
Then, as the information gets more advanced, so does 
the language. 

No wonder World Book is the first choice of so 


People of all ages, many librarians. 
interests and learning It meets the needs 
abilities can easily find of both children 
the information they and adults. That’s 
want. Whether it's chil- S$ ¢=s 2822882222 E E F €8£2222 = why librarians across 
dren doing homework S 93893993939 S S STIIS F the country often 
and school reports or p ESEEESES55O 55 5 FEE SES 5 place World Book 
parents looking for eee eee ee ee eee eee in both the Children’s 
ideas on hobbies, a a Section and the Adult 


sports or careers—all 
find World Book to be a 
rich and fascinating 
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World Book-Childcraft International, Inc. 


A subsidiary of The Scott & Fetzer Company 
Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago, Illinois 60654 


Í Section. World Book... 
the world’s best-selling 
encyclopedia. 
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*See Library Journal, April 15, 1979, pages 890-893. 
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Business Organizations 


and Agencies Directory. 
Gale, 1980. Ist ed. Edited by Anthony 
T. Kruzas and Robert C. Thomas. 
896pp. Keyword and geographical in- 
dexes for many sections. ISBN 
0-8103-1135-6. $72.00. (SO) 


BOAD guides users to sources of cur- 
rent, dependable facts, figures, rulings, 
verifications, and opinions: state, na- 
tional, and international organiza- 
tions... government agencies...trade, 
business, commercial, and labor 
organizations...U.S. and foreign 
diplomatic offices...franchise com- 
panies ...EDP services... business 
schools...and much more. With hun- 
dreds of entries, cross-referenced and 
indexed as needed within 26 sections, 
BOAD supplies names, addresses, 
phone numbers, key personnel, and 
pertinent annotations. 


Countries of the World 
al Leaders Yearbook 


Gale, 1980. 1,265pp. 168 maps. ISSN 
0196-2809. ISBN 0-8103-1037-6. 
$40.00 (SO) 


The main part of this revised and up- 
dated edition consists of the State 
Department’s highly respected 
‘Background Notes?’ Each of the 168 
reports has sections on the people, 
history, government, the economy, 
foreign relations, U.S. policy, and 
other topics. The yearbook also in- 
cludes: the CIA’s list of ‘‘Chiefs of 
State and Cabinet Members of Foreign 
Governments?’ ‘‘Status of the World’s 
Nations?’ and ‘‘International Organi- 
zations” series. New to this edition: a 
report on world climate highlights plus 
a list of U.S. embassies and consulates 
and the names of key foreign service 
officers staffing these posts. 































Sportsguide: 

The Master Reference 

for Sports Marketing. 

Dist. to libraries exclusively by Gale. 
Published 1980. Ist ed. Each vol. con- 
tains: general index, master listing of 
companies and organizations, ex- 
ecutive directory, bibliography. 2 vols.: 






GALE Research Company 


current information conveniently presented... 


New Gale Reference Books 


Sportsguide for Individual Spokts—, 
325pp. ISBN 0-8103-0991-2. $40.06. 
(SO) 

Sportsguide for Team Sports. 

300pp. ISBN 0-8103-0992-0. $40.00. 
(SO) 

Sportsguide is the first comprehensive 
key to all aspects of the colossal U.S. 
sports market. The main part of each 
volume consists of sections on specific 
sports, each providing information in 
such categories as: history of the 
sport...manufacturers... associa- 
tions...consumer media covering the 
sport...trade shows... events... 
market data sources...and more. 


Whitaker’s Almanack 1980. 
Dist. to libraries in the U.S. exclusively 
by Gale. Published 1979. 112th ed. 
1,220pp. Photographs, maps, tables, 
charts. 200-column index. $26.00. 
(SO) 

Long noted for its accuracy and 
detachment, Whitaker’s Almanack 
presents an unparalleled wealth of in- 
formation about public affairs, 
government, industry, finance, com- 
merce, social usage, and the arts. The 
volume covers events and persons the 
world over and is especially useful for 
its detailed reporting of social, 
political, and economic developments 
in Great Britain. 


Who’s Who in ART. 
Dist. in America exclusively by Gale. 
Published 1980. 19th ed. 500pp. Fac- 
simile signatures. ISBN 0-8103-0932-7. 
$48.00. (SO) 


Furnishes biographical sketches of 
3,000 leading men and women in the 
world of art in Britain today —artists, 
designers, craftsmen, critics, writers, 
teachers, and curators. Entries give 
personal and career details, plus lists of 
awards, writings, and works in perma- 
nent collections. 












































Library of Congress 
Cataloging Service: 

Bulletins 1-125, witha 
Comprehensive Subject Index. 
Gale, 1980. (Originally published by 
LC from June 1945 through Spring 


Book Tower 
Detroit, Michigan 48226 











1978.) Edited by Helen Savage. 
1,074pp. in 2 vols. CIP: LC 79-25343. 
ISBN 0-8103-1103-8. $78.00/set. 

Now reprinted in one set, the valuable 
Cataloging Service bulletins are 
enhanced by the new subject index. 














New Product Planning. 
Gale, 1980. Edited by Sarojini Balach- 
andran. (Vol. 28 of the Management 
Information Guide Series.) 231pp. An- 
notations. Author and subject indexes. 
CIP: LC 79-24046. ISBN 0-8103- 
0838-X. $26.00. 


Concentrating on the past decade, this 
bibliography covers books, journal ar- 
ticles, and reports. 


Official Catalog of the Uffizi. 
(Gli Uffizi: Catalogo Generale) 
Available in America from Gale. 
Published in Italian by Centro Di, 
Florence, 1980. 1,000pp. Slipcased. 
4,300 illustrations. $300.00. 


Edited and printed under the direct 
supervision of the Uffizi staff, the 
large-format volume contains thou- 
sands of pictures—90 pages of full 
color and over 4,200 black-and-white 
photographs—that provide likenesses 
of every painting, statue, vase, tapes- 
try, and piece of furniture in the 
Gallery. 





































Metric Manual. 

Republished by Gale, 1980. (Originally 
published by the U.S. Department of 
Interior, Bureau of Reclamation, 1978.) 
By Lawrence D. Pedde, et al. 278pp. 
Bibliography. Glossary. Tables. Index. 
CIP. ISBN 0-8103-1020-1. $22.00. 
Designed to establish style and usage 
guidelines for the transition to metric, 
this manual includes an explanation of 
the basics of the International System of 
Units (SI), along with the preferred SI 
and allowable non-SI units, metric con- 
version techniques, and examples of 
engineering problems. 





























(SO) This symbol designates titles 
available on standing order. All Gale 
books are sent on 30-day approval. 
Customers outside the U.S. and 
Canada add 10% to prices shown. 
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PEGIAL NEW TITLES | 
FROM GAYLORD | 
PROFESSIONAL Pui 


Unique and valuable titles for the library 
(and the librarian!) 






LIGATIO 





|] What Else You Can Do With A crete Degree, Betty 


Carol Sellen, ed. No. 6514 $14.95. ISBN 


915794-40-3* 2 


Shows how a library degree can be used profitably in Ei: 


numerous other fields; includes articles by over 50 


librarians working outside the library profession. A 


gold mine for the information specialist who wants to E 
find, or create, the perfect job. 


i] Collection Building: Studies in the Development 
and Effective Use of Library Resources, Vol. 2, 
No. 1, 2, 3. Arthur Curley, ed. No. 9310 $55 per year. 
ISBN 0-915794-23-3* A serial serving the need for 
more focused, user-oriented budget-conscious 
collection building in libraries of all sizes. 


LJ Sources: A Guide to Print and NonPrint Materials 
Available from Organizations, Industry, 
Government Agencies and Specialized Publishers, 
Vol. 3, No. 1, 2 & 3. Maureen Crowley, ed. No. 9370 
$60 per year. ISBN 0-915794-16-0% A librarian’s 
Whole Earth Catalog containing over 1800 annual 
listings of hard-to-find materials, many of which are 
free or available at nominal cost, ‘*. . . a valuable and 
necessary serial for all libraries.” 

—Library Journal 


LJ How to Get Help for Kids. Barbara Zang, ed. No. 
9320 $29.95. ISBN 0-915794-18-7* A nationwide guide 
to services, agencies and sources of information for 
the emotionally and physically handicapped child. 


a Sports Traveler’s Guide. Sherman Gottleib, ed. No. 
6636 $29.95. ISBN 0-915794-44-6* An extensive guide 
to sport and travel activities; classified by location 
and type of sport available. 


Services for the Aging. Source and Resource. John 
Balkema, ed. No. S318 $29.95. ISBN 0-915794-19-5* 
A complete information guide to groups, projects and 
agencies concerned with education, employment, 
health, nutrition and recreation for the aged. 


LJ Continuing Education: A Guide to Career 
Development Programs, 2nd Edition. No. 6788 
$39.95. ISBN 0-915794-10-1* The 2nd edition of this 
unique directory to occupation-oriented educational 
opportunities; a guide to advanced training in 
thousands of jobs and professions in more than 
150 major career areas. 


* Published in association with Neal- Schuman Publishers. 





E Libraries Designed for Users: A Planning 


EA Black Plots and Black Characters. By Robert L. 


LJ Index to Illustrations of the Natural World: Where 


Gaylord, Box 4901, Syracuse, NY 13221 (315) 457-5070 X 


Handbook. By Nolan Lushington and Willis N. S 
Mills, Jr., AIA. No. 6559 $22.50. ISBN 0-915794-29-2. . 
A unique perspective on how to plan libraries for 
the people who use them, and on the impact of 
physical settings on the interaction of patrons and a 
wide range of media and services. With dozens of 
drawings, photographs and schematics. 


Southgate No. 6861 $25. ISBN 0-915794-14-4. The 
only handbook for librarians, teachers and their 
students covering the last two centuries of Black 
Literature. Includes a dictionary of Afro-American 
literature, plot summaries and commentary for 95 
major works, and extensive bibliographies. 


to Find Pictures of the Living Things of North 
America. John W. Thompson, comp.; Nedra 
Slauson, ed. No. 6910 $29.95. ISBN 0-915794-12-8. 

A welcome tool, leading you to clear and accurate 
illustrations of the plants, birds, mammals, reptiles, 
and sea life of North America. Indexing by English 
language names, with scientific names also given, and 
**see also” cross references. 
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Since its inception in 1965, Library Technology Reports (LTR), 
the bimonthly publication of the American Library Association 
that acts as a guide to library purchase decisions, has eval- 
uated more than 500 products and services of interest to the 
. library community. 

In 1976, to make the backfile of previously published reports 
easier to shelve and to provide convenience of access, they 
were reproduced in a series of microfiche (98-frame NMA for- 
mat, 24X, diazo film) and packaged in a sturdy hard cover ring 
binder. The only reports omitted in the new format are those 
that have dealt with products, services or systems no longer 


Library Technology 


15 years of LIBRARY 
TECHNOLOGY REPORTS 
on 36 microfiches 

with Table of Contents 
and Index in hard copy 


JUST 57909 


This 
Complete 
Backfile of Reports 
in Microfiche 
Occupies Less Than 
1-12” of Shelf 
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on the market. A comprehensive printed Index, arranged al- 
phabetically by products and services, directs the user to the 
specific reports desired. 

The 1980 edition of this valuable resource is now available. 
Comprising LTR reports from 1965 through 1979—fifteen years 
of testing and evaluation of products and services you need— 
and formatted in 36 microfiche, with updated Table of Con- 
tents and Index in hard copy, the new edition of The Source- 
book of Library Technology is yours now for only $75. Current 
subscribers to Library Technology Reports may purchase the 
new edition for just $35. Order yours today! 


Library Technology Reports American Library Association, 50 East Huron Street, Chicago, Illinois 60611 


Editor Arthur Plotnik 
Associate Editors Lois R. Pearson 
Arlan G. Bushman 

Assistant Editors. Edith McCormick 
Susan S. Cherry 

LEADS Editor Janise Warren Grey 





Advisory Committee: John Ayala, Alan R. 
Benenfeld, Neal Edgar, Emily V. Patterson, 
Jean N. Richardson, Karen D. Taliman, and 
John Lubans, chair. 


Advertising—Advertising Promotion Man- 
ager, Andrea Shidler; Advertising Traffic 
Coordinator, Leona Swiech. 


Advertising Representatives—East and 
Southeast: Erwin H. Baker & Assoc., 20 
Evergreen PI., East Orange, NJ 07018, 201 
673-3950. Midwest: The Benson Company, 
1411 Peterson Ave., Park Ridge, IL 60068, 
312 692-4695. West: Hupp/Co Media, 2400 
Michelson Drive, Suite 100, Irvine, CA 
92715, 714 752-6808. 


_ American Libraries is the official bulle- 
tin of the American Library Association. 
Authors’ opinions are to be regarded as 
their own. Due to space limitations, letters 
published in ‘‘Commentary” are subject 
to editing. Editorial content of depart- 
ments and features, unless otherwise 
noted, is the responsibility of the editorial 
staff of American Libraries and is not to 
be construed as official ALA policy. 


Acceptance of advertisement does not 
constitute an endorsement by ALA. 


Published monthly except bimonthly 
July-August by the American Library Asso- 
ciation, 50 East Huron St., Chicago 60611. 
USPS 002460, ISSN 0002-9769. 2nd-class 
postage paid at Chicago, Ill. and additional 
mailing offices. Subscription price is in- 
cluded in membership dues. Available on 
paid subscription to libraries at $25 per 
year. Single copies $2.50. Printed in U.S.A. 


This publication is indexed in Education 
Index, Information Science Abstracts, Li- 
brary Literature, Library & Information 
Science Abstracts, Magazine Index (cita- 
tions also available on DIALOG), and other 
specialized indexes. Microfilm editions 
available from University Microfilms Inter- 
national, Box 1346, Ann Arbor, MI 48106; 
microfiche editions from Micro Photo Div., 
Bell & Howell, Old Mansfield Rd., Wooster, 
OH 44691. O.P. numbers from Johnson Re- 
print Corp., 111 5th Ave., NY 10003. 


Membership in ALA is open to individ- 
uals or organizations. For information and 
application, write Membership Services, 
American Library Association, 50 East 
Huron St., Chicago, IL 60611. 


Hotline: For membership/subscription/ 
order problems, call 312 944-2117. 


Current Officers: President—Thomas Gal- 
vin, University of Pittsburgh SLIS, Pitts- 
burgh, PA 15260. Vice President—Peggy 
Sullivan, 953 W. Montana St., Chicago, IL 
60614, Treasurer—William Chait, 38 Deer 
Run Lane, Hilton Head Island, SC 29928. 


Headquarters Staff 


Chicago: 50 East Huron St., Chicago, IL 
60611. 312 944-6780. Executive Director, 
Robert Wedgeworth; Deputy Executive Di- 
rector, Ruth R. Frame; Membership, Sub- 
scription, and Order Services, Robert Nel- 
son, Manager. 


Washington Office: 110 Maryland Ave., 
N. E., Suite 101, Washington, DC 20002. 
202 547-4440, Director, Eileen Cooke. 


Change of Address: Please enclose re- 


cent mailing label or facsimile to Member- 


ship Records, ALA, 50 East Huron St., Chi- 
cago, IL 60611. Allow a minimum of six 
weeks for correction. 


Copyright © 1980 by the American Library 
Association. 


All material in this journal subject to 
copyright by ALA may be photocopied for 
the noncommercial purpose of educational 
or scientific advancement. 


Postmaster: Please send notice of unde- 
liverable copies on Form 3579 to Member- 
ship Records, ALA, 50 East Huron St., 
Chicago, IL 60611. 
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VOL. 11, NO. 5 O20: 627305 MAY 1980 
z = 
Understanding the utilities E 
A special current-awareness presentation E. 
The Library Saga begins as depicted on this month’s cover, with + $ 
the creation of a manuscript. What distances we cover in our journey E 
from vellum and vault to streaming electron and online bibliographic | 3 f 
utility! E 
Online bibliographic utility—these three words have set the library ae 
world abuzz, yet only a handful of philosopher-technicians make sense By 
of them. For most others, the path to understanding is beset with zs 
arcane gossip, politics, computerese, and blizzards of documents. a 
Every librarian and user has a stake in the utilities, which are now a 
building our means for survival-through-sharing. To regard them any F a | 
longer as corporate combatants in a bloodthirsty struggle for the last -I 
library penny is silly and regressive. = 
But how to understand them? Of automation we once were told, SS 


“Never mind how it works; just learn what it can do.” But each utility 
can do something the next cannot, and by the time the last is under- 
stood, the first is up to something new. 

A step at a time is what we offer here. We hope the five below will 
speed each reader’s personal journey toward understanding. —A.P. 
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Cover: “Saga,” a trio by Jon Benediktsson (1916— ), depicts vellum manufacture, 
scribing, and a family reading. U. of Okla. library school Professor Laverne Carroll | 


I. An introduction, by Joseph R. Matthews, 262 
II. A useful glossary, by Joseph R. Matthews, 264 
III. Questions and answers, by Susan K. Martin, 270 


IV. Profiles of the four utilities: 
RLIN, OCLC, WLN, and UTLAS, by Arthur Plotnik, 272 


V. Bibliographic elitism and democracy: letters, 278 


IN THE NEWS/ Deans ponder two-year MLS programs, by William 
F. Summers. Trezza’s shift. Boorstin’s “problems.” 


INFORMATION SERVICES/ Homework and health info on call. 
WHO WE ARE/ “Jeri Hall: Media’s Imaginative Missionary.” 


CAREER LEADS ARTICLE/ “Minimum Qualifications and the Law,” 
by Keith Cottam. Can librarians defuse this time bomb? 





ALA REPORT/ Minimum salary for librarians: yes or no? 


MEDIATMOSPHERE/ “Cable TV: Channels of Information,” 
by Arlene Farber Sirkin and Merry Sue Smoller. 


? 
f, 


255 COMMENTARY 296 PUBLISHING WORLD 
258 LIBRARY LIFE 298 DATEBOOK 
281 JOB LISTINGS 300 THE SOURCE 


saw the sculptures in Iceland and secured a photo (by Myndidn) for AL. Benediktsson 
lives in Reykjavik, where the cover piece may be seen at the Hotel Holt. 
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Problems come in all sizes 
and pamphlet files straighten them out. 


Here's how Gaylord 
makes a good idea even better. 


For holding the short and the tall, the 
thin and the flimsy, there’s no system like 
pamphlet files. They can keep even the most 
difficult paper items upright, organized, and 
accessible. 

And Gaylord Plastic Pamphlet and open- 
backed Syracuse Files enable you to brighten 
your shelves and color-code your materials 
economically in distinctive decorator colors. 
And, they’re smooth, durable, lightweight, 
and easy to label. 

Match this selection with your “problems,” 
and see how Gaylord’s pamphlet files can 
straighten them out. 

For more information, call toll-free 
1-800-448-6160 (in N.Y. call collect 315-457-5070) 
or write to “Better Files,” Gaylord, Box 4901, 
Syracuse, N.Y. 13221. 
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Available in three sizes 
in Desert Sand, Red, Blue, 
Green, Clear, Gold, 

and new “Putty.” 
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Carter promises programs 
but no top library job 


President Carter’s administration gave 
the library world both good news and 
bad early in April. In its revised and 
drastically cut budget for FY 1981, ma- 
jor library programs emerged intact. But 
even as the WHCLIS resolution recom- 
mending an Assistant Secretary for 
Education for Library and Information 
Services reached the President,* the 
Education Department announced other 
plans. 

The revised budget reduced other edu- 
cation programs by $648 million, but it 
retained the library programs budgeted 
in January at $171 million for ESEA, 
$12.9 million for HEA, and $74.5 mil- 
lion for LSCA. The earlier National 
Commission on Libraries and Informa- 
tion Science request for $699,000 was 
cut by $8,000. 

Library lobbyists credited the White 
House Conference with saving the li- 
brary programs. Mail from library sup- 
porters has deluged Washington offices 
in the last few months. 


OLLT in OERI 


Much of that mail urged Education 
Secretary Shirley Hufsteadler to appoint 
a Secretary for Library and Information 
Services. When her office announced or- 
ganizational plans for the department in 
April, however, library programs were 
placed under the Office for Educational 
Research and Improvement (OERI), 
headed by an assistant secretary. 

Hufsteadler did agree to keep the li- 
brary programs in one unit within OERI, 
the Office of Libraries and Learning 
Technologies (OLLT), which replaces 
the old HEW Office of Libraries and 
Learning Resources. During FY 1980, 
OERI has a budget of $504 million, of 
which HEA, ESEA, and LSCA comprise 
$250 million. 

In addition to OLLT, the organiza- 
tional boxes under OERI include the 
National Institute of Education, the Of- 
fice of Dissemination and Professional 
Improvement, and the Institute of Mu- 
seum Sciences, which may prove to be 
“useful linkages,” according to the April 
2 ALA Washington Newsletter. 

The new Department of Education 
will be launched officially on “Salute to 


*On March 21 WHCLIS Chair Charles 
Benton presented a summary report, audio- 
tapes of all major sessions, microfiche copies 
of preconference materials, and a 20-minute 
videotape to Alfred Stern, associate director 
of the White House Domestic Policy Staff. 
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Learning Day,” May 7. Libraries, school 
systems, and organizations are invited to 
join in day-long celebrations throughout 
the country. 


Trezza leaves NCLIS 
to direct joint LC project 


Al Trezza, the 59-year-old director of 
the National Commission on Libraries 
and Information Science, will leave that 
post June 30 to direct a joint NCLIS- 
Library of Congress study of federal 
library resources and services. 

Trezza announced his intention to re- 
sign at the March NCLIS meeting, and 
the commission appointed a search com- 
mittee headed by Bessie Moore to seek 
his successor. 

In 1975, Trezza became the second 
director of NCLIS. After masterminding 
the early planning for the White House 
Conference on Library and Information 
Services, he offered to resign late in 
1978. The commission rejected his offer 
(AL, Feb. 1979, p. 58). In a special White 
House Conference resolution, delegates 
commended his contribution to libraries 
throughout the world. Continuing dif- 
ferences in goals and philosophies be- 
tween Trezza and NCLIS Chair Charles 
Benton, however, pointed to an eventual 
departure. 

The project Trezza will direct reflects 
the goals for a cooperative national in- 
formation system expressed by NCLIS, 
LC, and the White House Conference. 
The study will conclude with recommen- 
dations to improve the coordination of 
federal libraries and information re- 
sources and services to meet national 
and local needs. 

The project will be carried on within 
the framework of LC’s Federal Library 
Committee from July 1 to Dec. 31, 1981, 
supported by an NCLIS grant of more 
than $130,000. 


Publishers cream copy firm 
for copyright infringement 


Faced with a copyright suit which 
might have cost $250,000 in legal fees, 
the Gnomon Corporation, a photocopy 
firm with branches in five Northeastern 
cities, caved in to the power of the pub- 
lishers and settled out of court. 

Basic Books, Inc., and six other book 
publishers had sued Gnomon in New 
Haven for infringement of their copy- 
rights Feb. 5. The publishers charged 
that Gnomon was not only photocopying 
substantial portions of books and journal 
articles but soliciting and creating photo- 





28-year-old man lifted a key froin an 


unoccupied desk, opened a cabinet, \ 


and ran off with the petty cash. A 
sharp-eyed patron yelled and ran after 
him. Director Neal Ney, 33, joined in 
the chase. 

After two blocks, the thief ducked 
into a store but his pursuers spotted 
him. Ney, who had been captain of his 
high school wrestling team, wrestled 
him to the floor and held him there 
until police took over. 

The man was caught with the cash 
and a staff member’s purse. 

Ney, formerly of the Chicago Public 
Library, became Kankakee director 
last April. He keeps in shape by run- 
ning and lifting weights. Ney told AL 
this wasn’t the first time he’s chased 
a thief—he’s retrieved several hand- 
bags from purse snatchers—‘but 
never anything this spectacular.” 


copied anthologies for sale to students 
(AL, April, p. 164). 

Just six weeks later in Bridgeport, 
Conn., Federal District Judge Warren 
Eginton signed a consent order prohibit- 
ing Gnomon from photocopying more 
than one copy of any published, copy- 
righted work without securing permis- 
sion from the publisher, Faculty mem- 
bers may still order multiple copies un- 
der the Guidelines for Classroom Copy- 
ing, but must fill out a certification form 
which Gnomon shall keep on file for a 
year. 

After the order was signed, a Gnomon 


representative maintained the firm was — 


innocent. He criticized the prohibition 
on photocopying materials that bear no 

copyright notice and the stipulation that 

Gnomon is accountable for copying on 

its own self-service equipment. 

Speaking for the winners, the Associa- 
tion of American Publishers expressed 
its pleasure with the “fair and compre- 
hensive settlement.” AAP expects other 
commercial copiers “to take heed of the 
decree and reform,” 
nounced. AAP again declared its con- 
cern with the photocopying being done 
by large corporations and their in-house 
research libraries, and it warned of i 
ture lawsuits. 

In the library community, reactions to 
the first judgment under the Copyright 
Act of 1976 were mixed. New York Uni- 
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In the News 


versity Law Librarian Julius Marke told 
AL: “I consider it sui generis, it stands 
by itself. In no way could the ruling on 
copy mills be considered applicable to 
libraries, where copying is based on fair 
U y 
Nancy Marshall, chair of the ad hoc 
copyright subcommittee of ALA’s Legis- 
lation Committee, regretted the settle- 
ment had been made out of court. “Un- 
fortunately,” she said, “now we will 
never know what the court would have 
decreed on the Gnomon case had events 
been allowed to take their legal course. 
“Interested observers in the library 
community consider the consent decree 
much too broad in scope,” Marshall con- 
tinued. “It gives rights to the proprietors 
which are questionable under the law. 
For example, Gnomon agreed not to 
make more than one copy of any printed 
work, even if it may be in the public 
domain.” 


Staggering debts doom 
Ontario library system 


Until late last year, Ontario’s Niagara 
Regional Library System seemed a per- 
manent operation, serving 18 public li- 
braries and a population of 450,000 in 
the area between Lake Ontario and Lake 
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Erie. Founded in 1964, the system had a 
staff of 41 working in St. Catherines un- 
der the late Vincent A. Needham. 

A participant in the University of 
Toronto Library Automation Systems, 
NRLS communicated with its members 
by telex and teletype and offered inter- 
library loan, reference, and van service. 
It also operated the Niagara Regional Li- 
brary System Processing Centre, which 
bought and processed books for 55 On- 
tario libraries. 

The picture began to dim last October, 
when mounting debts estimated at $350,- 
000 forced the closing of the Processing 
Centre. “The Centre never operated on 
a cost-recovery basis,” Needham told 
Quill & Quire, the magazine of the Cana- 
dian book industry. Needham blamed 
the financial failure on the loss of buying 
power and curtailment of orders, but 
area librarians charged mismanagement. 

In January, Needham resigned. The 
system board, its advisory committee, 
and local librarians tried desperately to 
keep the system going but it closed down 
Jan. 29. Accounts had not been kept up 
to date, but NRLS owed at least $386,- 
000 in bank loans. The total debt may 
reach $700,000, Niagara College Librar- 
ian Stephen Kees told AL in April. 

Kees’s regional advisory group tried to 


THE McNAUGHTON 
ADVANTAGE: 

BOOK LEASING 

FOR MATERIALS IN 
TEMPORARY DEMAND. 


The McNaughton Plan for leasing bestselling books offers many 


advantages for your library. 


e No time is lost getting high demand titles into circula- 
tion, because McNaughton books arrive cataloged and 


processed. 


* The time-consuming chore of weeding titles that are no 
longer circulating is greatly reduced. 

e Once-popular materials do not encroach on your perma- 
nent collection because books which no longer circulate 
are returned as new titles arrive. 


For more advantages, and more in- 
formation on McNaughton Book Leasing, 


keep reading. 
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come up with a plan to maintain the four 
crucial services—communications, inter- 
library loans, reference, and the van— 
but lacked the financing. 

The NRLS board expected to receive 
an annual provincial grant of $375,000 in 
April. The grant will pay part pf the 
debt, but at that rate it will take more 
than two years to settle it. 

Meanwhile, the 18 libraries will make 
do on their own, with limited services. 
Kees believes the NRLS shutdown is 
only temporary: within three year’s 
time, he predicts, the Niagara system will 
come back to life. 


N.M. legislators see light 
of public library networking 


Just half an hour before the New 
Mexico Legislature adjourned in Santa 
Fe Feb. 14, the House approved SB 52, 
appropriating $165,000 to index and 
catalog public library holdings and pro- 
vide for interlibrary loans through 
OCLC. The Senate had passed the bill 
unanimously three days earlier; Gov. 
David King wasted no time in signing it. 

“I’m ecstatic!” State Librarian Cliff 
Lange told the New Mexico Library As- 
sociation Newsletter. “This is a victory 
for all of us ... a really significant 
achievement for all the libraries and 
users in the state.” 

The appropriation will allow 14 public 
libraries to use the OCLC database 
through the AMIGOS network, which 
already includes the state and academic 
libraries. The 12 large public libraries 
are now connected with the State Li- 
brary by TWX; the two others, at Raton 
and Cimmaron, are in the district repre- 
sented by the bill’s sponsor, Sen. John 
Morrow. 

SB 52 is another step in the long- 
range plan for a Coordinated Library 
Systems of New Mexico, which evolved 
from a 1970 Arthur D. Little study dis- 
cussed at the Ghost Ranch conference. 
Through the last decade, librarians, leg- 
islators, and citizens have worked to 
improve state library services. They suc- 
ceeded in setting up the TWX network 
and getting funding for academic and 
public libraries. 

Last year, however, a proposal to set 
up a $1.4 million computerized library 
network failed to win legislative support, 
despite the efforts of the New Mexico 
Library Association’s lobbyist Tom 
Horan. Later, when state authorities 
turned down a request for a $350,000 
minicomputer in the State Library, 
Horan realistically suggested reviving a 
less-costly alternative—AMIGO’s offer 
of OCLC. 

Lange, who gives Horan special credit 
for getting SB 52 passed, told AL the 
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Problem patrons arouse Congressional watchdog 


“Librarians are notoriously tolerant 
people, but they put up with a lot they 
don’t have to. Its not only disturbed 
patrons, but prima donnas from Con- 
gress, who aren’t necessarily psychotic, 
but close to it,” Donna Goldstein of the 
Psychiatric Institute of Washington, 
was quoted as saying in the Washing- 
ton Post. 

Goldstein, who later denied the 
quote, was discussing an_ Institute 
course she and a psychiatrist are giving 
Library of Congress staffers. The 
course is titled, “Successfully Dealing 
with Disruptive/ Disturbed Patrons.” The 
Post’s front-page report March 28 de- 
scribed some of LC’s colorful—and 
smelly—‘‘irregulars,” but Goldstein’s 
reference to prima donnas aroused 
Rep. Adam Benjamin, Jr. (D-Ind.). 

Benjamin, who as chair of an ap- 
propriations subcommittee rigidly ques- 
tioned LC’s budget last year, (AL, April 
1979, pp. 164-65), immediately fired off 


July 1 appropriation will develop a state- 
wide union catalog. Next year, if Horan 
can win another appropriation, Lange 
hopes to put the catalog—in microfiche 
—in every library in New Mexico. 


Irvine, Calif., wins 1980 honor 
for best media program 


“There is no cookie cutter media cen- 
ter in this district. Each is unique,” says 
Pat Machesky, librarian for the Irvine 
(Calif.) Unified School District, winner 
of the $5,000 1980 School Library 
Media Program of the Year Award. 

The honor, sponsored by the Ameri- 
can Association of School Librarians 
and the Encyclopaedia Britannica Com- 
panies, recognizes exemplary elemen- 
tary school media programs, 

National finalists in the competition 
include School District No. 12, Adams 
County, Colo., Lincoln (Nebr.) Public 
Schools, and Charlotte-Mecklenburg 
Schools, Charlotte, N.C. Each will re- 
ceive a citation this spring for excellence 
in its library media program. 

The winning southern California dis- 
trict contains 21 schools serving some 
14,000 students. Machesky cites as at- 
tributes staff and community “commit- 
ment from top to bottom,” “beautiful 
facilities,” and cooperative spirit be- 
tween media centers. 

The district plans to use the cash prize 
to sponsor a student authorfest in which 
pupils create their own literary works 
for publication. Currently, the district 
stages a similar event in which well 
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a letter to Librarian Daniel Boorstin 
and inserted it in the Congressional 
Record March 28. 

Benjamin demanded to know the 
time, objectives, and necessity for the 
course. “Also,” he added, “be kind 
enough to advise the numbers of Con- 
gressional prima donnas inhibiting the 
library, their impact, and the cost of in- 
struction regarding their idiosyncra- 
cies.” He suggested a solution: “re- 
duce staff, including the prima donnas 
in the Library of Congress.” 

LC’s reply stuck to the facts. Under 
a 19-week contract, the Institute is con- 
ducting a three-hour class each Tues- 
day morning. At each session, some 25 
reference librarians and other staffers 
who deal with the public learn how to 
talk to eccentrics and are assured that 
disturbed patrons are not potentially 
harmful. The classes originated in a 
union grievance about problem patrons. 
The cost to LC: $4,750. 





known authors visit the schools and in- 
teract with the community. 

Public, private, and parochial schools 
nationwide are eligible for the School 
Media Program of the Year Award. A 
selection committee of school library ad- 
ministrators and educators chooses as 
many as six finalists each year from state 
entries, screening applications and con- 
ducting on-site visits. 


ASIS, SLA, and MLA 
cooperate on education 


To save money, avoid duplication, and 
pool educational resources, three nation- 
al library associations recently agreed on 
these cooperative efforts: 

e The American Society for Informa- 
tion Science and the Special Libraries 
Association will permit members to reg- 


ister at each other’s annual conferences 


and continuing education programs at 
membership rates. 

e SLA and ASIS will plan reciprocal 
exchange of continuing education pro- 
grams. This fall SLA will offer courses 
at the 1980 ASIS annual conference in 
Anaheim, Calif., Oct. 5—10. 

e Between SLA’s annual conference 
in Washington, D.C., June 7—11 and the 
Medical Library Association’s annual in 
the same city June 14-19, SLA and 
MLA will offer a joint continuing edu- 
cation program June 13 at the Washing- 
ton Hilton at membership rates. Each 
organization will provide three courses 
on topics including marketing, micro- 
graphics, and data handling. 
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In the News 


Library school deans consider two-year programs 
but ignore alternatives at Columbia conference 


by F. William Summers 
. Dean, College of Librarianship 
University of South Carolina 


Ed. note. Dean Summers kindly agreed 
to report for American Libraries on the 
Columbia University Conference on 
Two-year Library Education Programs, 
noting that his position on the issue was 
“skeptically open-minded.” 


If attendance at a conference is a 
measure of interest in a topic, then the 
turnout at Columbia University’s Con- 
ference on Two-year Library Education 
Programs suggests a substantial interest 
in the lengthening of the master’s degree 
program. Deans or their representatives 
from 57 of the 68 ALA-accredited li- 
brary schools attended the invitational 
conference March 13-14 in Butler Li- 
brary. Sponsored by Columbia’s School 
of Library Service, the conference was 
supported by a grant from the H. W. 
Wilson Foundation. 

Georgetown University President 
Lloyd H. Elliott delivered the keynote 
address, “Some Observations on Gradu- 
ate and Professional Education.” Elliot 





identified six major areas for study over 
the next two decades: 


è Undergraduate preparation. 


è The problems of growing special- 
ization. 


e A consideration of the tools needed 
for each area. 


e The needs and requirements for in- 
duction into the practice of the profes- 
sion. 


e The functions to be served by con- 
tinued learning. 


e Costs of the total program. 


Elliot called for continued depend- 
ence upon, or return to, the liberal arts 
as a common foundation; attention to 
the problems of managing specialization 
with its increasing and apparently un- 
avoidable narrowing of knowledge; rec- 
ognition that professionals may require 
knowledge of computers, statistics, and 
sophisticated research design in addition 


THE McNAUGHTON 
ADVANTAGE: 

HIGH PATRON 
APPEAL. 


Library patrons will enjoy (and appreciate) the 
McNaughton Advantage because McNaughton: 


e reduces the wait for current popular titles 

e provides a timely variety of titles beyond 
those which may be considered suitable for the 
library's permanent collection. 

e makes available titles of local interest through 
a patron-oriented special request privilege. 


For more advantages, and more in- 
formation on McNaughton Book Leasing, 


keep reading. 
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to foreign languages; the increasing im; 
portance of internship and residency as 
means of induction into the profession; 
the need to provide for continued learn- 
ing as fields grow more complex; and the 





Author F. William Summers adds a puff 
of smoke to what he considered a haze 
of unanswered questions at an otherwise 
worthwhile conference on the two-year 
library master’s program. 


growing difficulties of financing the rap- 
idly increasing costs of advanced pro- 
fessional education. 


Three who dared 


Presentations on the experiences of 
three library schools which have adopted 
an extended curriculum followed the 
keynote address. Dean Katherine Packer 
of the University of Toronto detailed the 
experience of her Faculty of Library 
Science, which, along with with all other 
Canadian schools, adopted the two-year 
curriculum several years ago. She cited 
these advantages: 

1) A longer period of time can be 
allotted to cover the basics and develop 
a specialization. 

2) The summer between the first and 
second year gives students an opportu- 
nity to gain practical work experience. 

3) Courses are shifted to a true grad- 
uate level of study and the student is 
given control of the content of the pro- 
gram. 

4) The two-year program encourages 
faculty to work at a more advanced level 
and to raise their expectations of stu- 
dents. 

Dean Robert M. Hayes described 
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UCLA’s two-year curriculum adopted in 

1971-72. The first year is devoted to 
gaining basic competencies through three 
introductory courses, two courses in cat- 
aloging, two courses in reference, one 
course in acquisitions, and one course in 
library management. Also during this 
year the students are expected to identify 
a specialty and to develop a working re- 
lationship with a faculty adviser. 

The second year consists of four com- 
ponents: a body of course work support- 
ing the specialization; development of a 
specialization paper; an optional intern- 
ship chosen by a majority of students; 
and apprentice positions as teaching or 
research assistants which are used by 
about one-third of the students. Dean 
Hayes cited the UCLA program’s advan- 
tages: 

e To the profession—better prepared 
students; a reduction in the number of 
graduates; a broadening of the definition 
of the field to include more of the in- 
formation professions. 

è To the student—a richer experience 
provided by longer association in the 
academic environment; the advantages 
of the internship and apprenticeship po- 
sitions. 

è To the faculty—the opportunity to 
teach more advanced courses enhances 
faculty research and professional growth; 
greater availability of more capable re- 
search assistants; reduced class sizes. 

è To the administration—the ability 
to maintain program quality with half 
the number of entering students; reduc- 
tion of paperwork; smaller classes. 

è To the curriculum—greater oppor- 
tunity for specialization; enhanced op- 
portunity for students to learn self-moti- 
vation and self-direction; opportunity for 
internship experience; greater opportu- 
nity for non-library coursework; greater 
opportunity for specialization in infor- 
mation science. 


Dean Edward G. Holley outlined the 
evolutionary process which led the fac- 
ulty at the University of North Carolina 
at Chapel Hill to implement an extended 
curriculum in the fall of 1980. The new 
programs at Chapel Hill will retain the 
integrated 12-hour core, add a three-hour 
field experience, retain the comprehen- 
sive examination and master’s paper, and 
lengthen the total program from the 
present 36 to 48 semester hours. Holley 
also summarized the Chapel Hill experi- 
ence with sustained curriculum revision. 
The process is indeed very costly and 
time consuming, he noted, student and 
faculty involvement and commitment are 
critical, alumni support must be substan- 
tial, funds to support travel, meetings, 
and consultants must be available, and 
the profession must be receptive. 

Following these presentations, the par- 
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ticipants met to discuss the ideas in re- 
gional groups. In general the tone of 
questions indicated a concerned skepti- 
cism, focusing upon the impact upon en- 
rollments, the probable decline in studies 
due to costs, and the high prices of plan- 
ning and supervising significant intern- 
ships. 


At what price? 


On the second day of the conference, 
University of Michigan Dean Russell 
Bidlack addressed the issue of fiscal im- 
plications. Bidlack had invited his col- 


leagues to respond to questions about 
the two-year programs. The replies from 
30 deans enabled his paper to reflect the 
attitudes and concerns of the U.S. dean- 
ery. The over-arching concern was cost, 
especially the expectation that beginning 
salaries for a two-year graduate were not 
likely to be higher than for a one-year 
graduate. The student would be making 
a significantly greater educational invest- 
ment with little or no financial return. 
The deans indicated a concern that a 
longer program would require a signifi- 
cantly greater amount of student finan- 
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In the News 


cial aid with little confidence that more 
money would be available. Several deans 
felt that the increased costs and longer 
time period would have a particularly 
detrimental impact upon efforts to in- 
crease the number of minorities entering 
the profession. 

A panel of practitioners consisting of 
Beverly Lynch, University of Illinois at 
Chicago Circle; Elfrieda McCauley, 
Greenwich (Conn.) Public Schools; Da- 
vid Palmer, New Jersey State Library; 
and Glen A. Zimmerman, Library of 
Congress, discussed the two-year pro- 
gram from the employer’s point of view. 
Panelists worried about the inability to 
reward students for a longer period of 
study, the effect upon minorities, the 
negative result in the school media field 
where the master’s degree is not yet fully 
accepted, and a negative impact upon 
part-time students. 

Columbia Professor Jane Anne Han- 
nigan ably summarized the conference 
by pointing to the many questions which 
remained unanswered. Among them: 
Does extended time for education in- 
crease the excellence of the product? 
Will there be a domino effect forcing 
schools to move to two-year programs? 
Do cost factors override educational con- 
siderations? 


Forgotten points 


There obviously is substantial interest 
in lengthening the master’s curriculum, 
but there are also serious concerns about 
the wisdom of such a course. The pre- 
sentations at the Columbia conference, at 
least those from schools already com- 
mitted to a longer curriculum, stressed 
the positive values. But several as-yet- 
unanswered questions were not addressed 
or addressed only in part. 

1) Given that library schools are, or 
at least ought to be, research-oriented in- 
stitutions, it was surprising that none of 
the speakers pointed to objective re- 
search which supported the need for a 
longer program. All of the justification 
was in terms of expected benefits and 
advantages, but there was no empirical 
verification that these gains had occurred 
or will occur. 

2) The schools with extended pro- 
grams have clearly de-emphasized their 
summer programs. The argument that 
such de-emphasis greatly enhances op- 
portunity for faculty research is attrac- 
tive. The opposite side of the coin, how- 
ever, is that many persons who have 
access to library school only in the sum- 
mer are denied an opportunity. Also, no 
one considered the societal cost of un- 
der-used facilities and resources. 


THE McNAUGHTON 
ADVANTAGE: 
QUALITY OF SERVICE. 


Librarians familiar with the McNaughton Plan know that our 
reputation is built on quality, trouble-free, courteous service. Those 
who try the McNaughton Plan find that: 

e selecting the probable high demand titles is simplified. 

e the time-consuming paperwork of ordering is reduced 


toa minimum. 


e dependability of the service makes administration easy 
and follow-up unnecessary. 
In short, McNaughton is a tool for the professional. 


For more advantages, and more in- 
formation on McNaughton Book Leasing, 


keep reading. 
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3) The argument that 36 hours is not 
enough time to teach all that a librarian 
currently needs to know is widely ac- 
cepted, Even those who oppose longer 
programs do so on other grounds. Yet, 
is the argument valid? Has any library 
school carefully explored all the, meth- 
ods available to improve instruction and 
make it more efficient within the present 
program length? Have schools really 
done all that could be done to use mod- 
ern instructional technology? Have we 
sought to eliminate all the unessentials 
and redundancies from the curriculum? 

4) The decision to lengthen the pre- 
sent program fails to consider a number 
of possibly important alternatives: 

e If longer time is now needed, 
could not the first year be placed 
at the undergraduate level? Such a 
move might accomplish a number 
of important objectives: library 
schools would have a role in under- 
graduate education which should 
strengthen their visibility and cred- 
ibility on most campuses; working 
with undergraduates should increase 
the possibility of recruiting better 
graduate students; and the total 
cost to the student would not be 
increased. 

è The field has not embraced the 

sixth-year specialist degree to in- 

crease specialization. More than 
half the U.S. schools offer a sixth- 
year program but the number of 
degrees awarded is very small. 

Could these programs be made more 

attractive and receive greater ac- 

ceptance as the appropriate vehicle 
for dealing with increased special- 
ization? 

e If greater opportunities for in- 

ternships and practice-based experi- 

ences are needed, how can these 
best be provided? Library education 
began as practice-based, in-service 
education. Should we now reexam- 
ine the medial education pattern 
which blends classroom teaching 

with supervised practice? Is there a 

possibility of developing teaching 

libraries with closer links to library 
schools just as teaching hospitals 
are linked to medical schools? 


Lengthening the present program, 
whatever the advantages, is at heart a 
decision to do more of the same. One lis- 
tened in vain at the Columbia confer- 
ence for reports of exciting new courses 
which had been added to curricula, or 
for unexciting older courses which had 
been deleted. I would hope that before 
leaping to adapt the extended master’s 
program some library schools will con- 
sider and perhaps even attempt other al- 
ternatives. The profession will surely be 
richer for the experimentation. 
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Ebullient history seminar 
palliates library myopia 


by Will Goodwin 
University of Texas/ Austin 


The center of attention in librarian- 
ship today—automation and technology 
applied to information management—so 
consumes our interest that we sometimes 
suffer an occupational myopia. Full sight 
was restored March 19-22 in Austin, 
Texas, when an array of bibliographers, 
historians, librarians, library educators, 
and other scholars gathered for the con- 
ference “Libraries & Culture.” 

The sixth in a Library History Semi- 
nar series, the conference was sponsored 
by the Journal of Library History, the 
Graduate School of Library Science, and 
the Division of Continuing Education of 
the University of Texas at Austin. Addi- 
tional support came from Beta Phi Mu 
and the ALA Library History Round 
Table. 


Seminar impresario Donald G. Davis, Jr. 


Conference participants from through- 
out the United States and several foreign 
countries delivered the products of re- 
search and thought on the historical 
roles and significance of graphic records 
in society. ; 

“To study the history of libraries is to 
study the history of the human race, for 
libraries may be viewed as the collective 
memory of mankind,” said JLH Editor 
Donald G. Davis, Jr., associate professor 
of library science at UT Austin and 
coordinator of the conference. “This 
conference is a milestone because there 
have never been so many scholars gath- 
ered to cover such a wide range of topics 
dealing with library history.” 

The two-and-a-half day conference 
featured sessions on the establishment of 
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unique collections, libraries and antiqui- 
ty, great bibliographers, international li- 
brarianship, public libraries and society, 
modern European libraries, British li- 
brarianship, philosophy of librarianship, 
libraries in progressive America, and 
modern library movements abroad, 
The variety and interdisciplinary 
scope of more than 30 contributed pa- 
pers frequently produced enlightening 
correspondences, unanticipated vectors 
defining a common experience of li- 
braries and culture even in disparate ages 
and locales. So, for instance, the pre- 
sentations “Book Collecting in Counter- 
Reformation Italy: The Library of Gian 
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Vincenso Pinelli (1535-1601)” and 
“Chinese Libraries During and After the 
Cultural Revolution” echoed one an- 
other in depicting two of the more viru- 
lent enemies of books: ignorance and 
politically motivated censorship, 

The ebullience of intellectual dis- 
course at the conference may not be 
wholly captured when the proceedings 
are published in the winter/spring 
(1980/81) JLH; but that issue should 
adduce, as did the conference itself, the 
relevance of library history and philoso- 
phy and comparative librarianship to our 
work and to the challenge our future 
holds. 
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THE 
McNAUGHTON 
ADVANTAGE: 
REAL DOLLAR 
VALUE. 


The best advantage of all to the McNaughton subscriber is the 
one you'll see on the bottom line. 

Because McNaughton helps you select the books which 
will be popular (and avoid the ones that won't) and gets them to you fast, 
McNaughton books circulate. Which means that in terms of cost per 
circulation, the McNaughton Plan is a real value. 

And consider the value of our unique new services (for which 
there is no extra charge): 

e Automatic Bestseller Maintenance ™: puts best sellers in your 
library in needed quantities, usually before your patrons see 
them on the New York Times best seller list. 


e Fast/Serv™ telephone ordering: allows you to respond quickly 
to your reserve list by placing a simple, toll-free call. 
We think that if you add it all up you will agree (like thousands 
of other librarians) that McNaughton really fills a need in your library. 
Space savings, time savings and super service. Shouldn't you 
try the McNaughton advantage? Your patrons will love you for it. 


P.S. In case you haven't heard, if you hurry you can take advantage of 
our price freeze on our most popular plans. 
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COMMENTARY 


Ideally, communications to “Commentary” 
should be no more than 400 words. Some 
letters may be edited for conciseness.—Ed. 


Seay VIEWS ILL. 


The emphasis that the library com- 
munity is placing on interlibrary loan as an 
aid to scholars, researchers, and readers is 
encouraging (AL, Dec., pp. 648, 650). The 
practice is no substitute for solid collec- 
tions, however, as many theoreticians think 
it is. Budgetary restrictions force acquisi- 
tions personnel to eliminate many volumes 
from purchase lists with the thought that 
they can be borrowed from other libraries 
when necessary. Gore’s idea of a no-growth 
collection carries this to its logical (illogi- 
cal) extreme. Interlibrary loan frequently 
does not work. 

A journal for which I review sent me a 
volume that was lost in the mail. I at- 
tempted to locate this volume (Donald 
Davie’s Poet in the Imaginary Museum) in 
Pittsburgh; when this failed I called upon 
the resources of ILL. The book was not 
recorded in union lists nor was it available 
on OCLC. I finally found it in the stacks of 
the University of Massachusetts library at 
Amherst, many months later. 

The local library here is excellent and 
has provided me with many scholarly mono- 
graphs and journal reprints, but the system 
does break down. My wife was just in- 
formed that R. Bell’s new work, Sturdy 
Black Bridges, could not be located in the 
state of Vermont and that an out-of-state 
location might charge a fee: “These fees 
are borne by the patron and sometimes can 
be as much as $5, plus postage and insur- 
ance.” This is ILL with a vengeance. I sus- 
pect that things will get worse. 


ROBERT HAUPTMAN 
West Wardsboro, Vermont 


Pees OF OAFISH LIBRARIAN. 


This morning, at breakfast, I was 
besieged by an appalling radio commercial. 
The target, once again, was librarians. In a 
“Burt and Harry’’-styled gag routine, a 
bank officer puts down a librarian, who is 
represented as an obtuse and oafish job 
seeker. 

The ad agency may have scored points 
for their client, but they did so at the ex- 
pense of my clients, students of library sci- 
ence contemplating a career in the profes- 
sion. I teach young men and women of 
many creeds and ethnic backgrounds. I tell 
them that theirs is an important mission; 
that wherever and whenever the open li- 
brary system is challenged, there they are 
likely to see the subtle hand of oppression. 

It is gratifying to know that many of 
these young men and women will fulfill this 
mission. They will become providers for 
their families as they become community 
leaders, despite the persistent media cam- 
paigns to demean and diminish their stature 
in the eyes of others. 

The cause of civil and minority rights is 
at last coming of age. It has been a long 
time coming. Can we afford to be any less 
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sensitive to an unsung right that intersects 
ethnic, denominational, and gender lines: 
the right of librarians to freedom from vo- 
cational defamation? 

VICTOR A. TRIOLO 
Southern Conn. State College, New Haven 


M” AT “BARGAIN BASEMENT.” 


My name is not Eddie Childs, but 
I’m mad. I’m mad about the American 
Library Association which, with elegant 
composition, articulate graphics, and the 
very best intentions, is contributing to a 
concept that librarians, friends, and trustees 
have been fighting for years. The error is 
that libraries are FREE (AL, Dec. cover). 

Materials, supplies, and, in some cases, 
salaries are inflating beyond the reach of 
many libraries, whose funders believe that 
libraries are indeed free. We must combat 
the misconception of bargain basement ser- 
vices and instead let the funders and our 
publics know that services cost real dollars 
and that they are worth it. 

The worth of libraries is evident to most 
[people] if we will just remind them. We 
must have a reasonable share of public 
funds to maintain our nation’s libraries. 

It’s not that we don’t have the sense, it’s 
that we don’t have the bucks. 


D. DEAN DOERR 
Oklahoma Dept. of Libraries 


[RONING FROM ERA-ERS. 


The American Library Association 
ERA Task Force wishes to thank the many 
members of the Association who have con- 
tributed to the drive for ratification by ex- 
ercising the option on the dues form to sup- 
port ER America directly or the Task Force 
and its work with Chapters. As of January 
31, 1980, $2,931 was contributed to the 
Task Force and $2,045 to ERAmerica. 
Time is short to reach ratification, but 
availability of funds is enormously impor- 
tant to take advantage of opportunities for 
favorable votes. 


Co-chairpersons KAY CASSELL and 
ALICE IHRIG 
ALA ERA Task Force 


U PDATE ON KALAMAZOO INDEXING. 


On rereading the article on news- 
paper indexing (AL, Nov., pp. 588-92), I 
noted an error which should be corrected. 
The Kalamazoo Public Museum sponsored 
indexing of the Kalamazoo Gazette under- 
taken by inmates at the Jackson State Pris- 
on. The index covers not 1832-1978, but 
1835 to 1860, and is available on microfilm. 
As a separate, unrelated project, the Ref- 
erence Division of the Kalamazoo Public 
Library began indexing the Kalamazoo 
Gazette on a current basis to replace our 
scrapbook access started in the 1920s. 
Indexing is done by a librarian. The index 
includes Kalamazoo area and general Mich- 
igan news, and is published monthly with an 
annual cumulation. 
KAREN L. LUNDY 
Kalamazoo (Mich.) Public Library 
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the stand-alone automated cataloging T 
resource system. There is no waiting for i 
computer time or special operating È 
hours. MINI MARC is ready to perform 

cataloging tasks 24 hours a day in your d 
library. And you set the rules. Dii 


With MINI MARC, you'll have the 
complete LC MARC data base right in 
your library. The records can be edited $a 
and modified in order to fit your local 
standards and requirements. MINI 
MARC gives access to your local => 
cataloging record which can be recalled on 
and updated at any time. And MINI 
MARC makes single-book processing just 
as cost effective as “batch” processing, 
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MINI MARC offers libraries a cost- a 
effective alternative to the remote on- pa 
line bibliographic utility. MINI MARC is wee 
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With the addition of an optional pnnter, DER 
MINI MARC produces high quality card A 
sets, complete with headings and local re 
call numbers, using the full ALA 
character set. MINI MARC can also 
generate bibliographic information for 
microfilm or other computer generated 
catalogs. 

Send in the coupon below and find out f 
more about MINI MARC and how it can 

serve your library. Or call us at (304) 


770-3000 or TOLL FREE (800) 638-6595, 
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ering full, siesdititaats from databases 


just became faster and cheaper. 


Your client has the online search results in hand— 
pages of pinpointed bibliographic citations—and now 
wants a number of primary documents from the list. 

And that’s why Dialog, the world’s leading information 
retrieval service, has initiated DialOrder, a rapid, simple 
ordering service that can require only the entry of the 
citations’ individual numbers. 

his eliminates preparing lengthy document order 
forms, making interlibrary borrowing requests, sending 
the client off to other libraries, or having to enter a 
time-consuming amount of ordering data. 
` With DialOrder, you don’t have to verify and type full 
citations because the Dialog System does it for you. The 
supplier you choose automatically picks up your order 
online. Even your name and “mail-to” address are 
included. And, if you want, you can add special instruc- 
tions like “Rush” or “Air Mail?’ 

This rapid ordering technique is available for all of 
Dialog’s bibliographic databases and some 30 million 


citations. But it doesn’t stop there. The DialOrder service 
also enables you to order any document, not just those 
found in Dialog databases. And you can check and 
review your order contents and status online. 

As a Dialog user—good news! — you pay nothing 
additional for using the convenient DialOrder. The only 
charge is for normal connect time for the database 
involved. The document suppliers bill you directly for 
the documents ordered, and their rate information is 
made available to you in advance. 

The great value of the Dialog Service is certainly well- 
known, internationally. And now DialOrder adds to that 
value with time-savings up front — quick, simple ordering 
of primary documents. It’s the kind of service you'd 
expect from the world’s largest online retrieval system. 

We can prove it to you if you call or write to Lockheed 
Information Systems, Dept. 50-20AL, 3460 Hillview 
Ave., Palo Alto, CA 94304. In the U.S.A. call toll-free 

(800) 227-1960; in California, (800) 982-5838. 


Lockheed Dialog 
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Homework hotline callers: 
“Teach me tonight” 


Answering questions on a homework 
hotlirfe is “a marvelous experience” and 
quite different from regular reference 
work, says Assistant Librarian Patricia 
Buck of the School District of Philadel- 
phia Pedagogical Library. Buck, who is 
also a certified teacher, works overtime 
twice a week to help staff Philadelphia’s 
DATA (Dial A Teacher Assistance) 
Line. 

“We teach the learning process rather 
than providing quick answers,” Buck ex- 
plains. “It’s stimulating to help a child 
to see the answer.” 

DATA’s bank of phones operates from 
a long table in the library’s textbook cor- 
ner. From 5 to 8 p.m. Mondays through 
Thursdays when school is in session, four 
teachers field an average of some 200 
questions each evening. Forty percent of 
the queries concern mathematics; social 
science ranks second, far above science, 
English and language arts, and foreign 
languages. Students with specific ques- 
tions are directed to their school and 
public libraries, or to their own textbooks. 

When DATA began its service in Feb- 
ruary 1979, its phones rang incessantly; 
now they light up instead. If all the lines 
are busy, an answering machine records 
the question. 

“The library’s magnificent collection 
makes it an ideal place for DATA,” says 
Edmond J. Forte, director of supportive 
programs for the Philadelphia School 
District. Forte launched the program 
under an ESEA Title IV-C grant and 
won another $100,000 this year. 

DATA pays its teachers about $15 an 
hour, but money isn’t all that attracts the 
dedicated staff and keeps its absentee 
rate near zero, Forte told AL. The teach- 
ers get tremendous satisfaction from 
helping the sincere, desperate youngsters 
who really want to solve their homework 
problems. 

Media coverage in the Philadelphia 
Bulletin, National Enquirer, and News- 
week have brought calls from students 
as far away as Cleveland as well as 
visitors from Boston, Charlotte, N.C., 
New York, and even London. 


Meanwhile, over in Brooklyn 


Recently, a child called New York 
City’s new Homework Hotline to ask 
how to write a sijo, an Oriental poem, 
Rochelle Yates, chief of the Telephone 
Reference Division at the Brooklyn Pub- 
lic Library, told the Brooklyn Spectator 
in early March. “First of all, the child 
had the wrong spelling, so we had to find 
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the correct one. It turned out to be 
something like a haiku and we did find 
out what the meter is supposed to be and 
how many lines there are. .. . We can’t 
write a sijo for her, but we can tell her 
how to do it.” 

At the Brooklyn Public, Yates super- 
vises both Homework Hotline and 
Library-on-Call, two after-hours services 
for residents of Westchester and Putnam 
Counties and New York City (AL, Feb., 
p. 80). The funding comes from Inter- 
share, a regional library pilot project 
of New York State’s Department of 
Education. 

Homework Hotline began operations 
Jan. 28 with two phones. Because so 
many calls failed to get through, Project 
Director Joan Neumann added two more 
staffers and two more lines March 10. 
The people who answer them work the 
same hours as Philadelphia’s DATA 
staff, but for less money—just $10 an 
hour. 

“Librarians are fairly good at answer- 
ing questions on everything but math,” 
Neumann told AL, “so now we have 
two teachers and two librarians every 
evening.” 

In February the two phones handled 
645 calls equally distributed between 
New York City and its northern suburbs. 
Almost half those calls concerned math 
problems; social studies and English and 
language arts came next. Callers are 
asked only first name and grade. In Feb- 
ruary nearly half the callers were in 
grades 4-6. 

“We don’t want to do their homework 
for them,” Neumann emphasizes. “We 
want to offer help so they can do it 
themselves.” Any youngster—or an oc- 
casional parent—can get an explanation 
of pulleys and levers, the rudiments of 
long division, or almost anything else. 
Staffers report many pupils already un- 
derstand their homework assignment— 
what they want is prodding, reassurance, 
sympathy, or a pat on the back. 

Just three days before Homework 
Hotline started up, New York City’s 
United Federation of Teachers launched 
Dial-A-Teacher, an experimental pro- 
gram offered exclusively to students of 
18 elementary schools. Four UFT teach- 
ers work 4-7 p.m. at $10 an hour, less 
than union pay. “They are dedicated and 
warm with the kids, just as our staff is,” 
Neumann said after a friendly visit. 

Homework Hotline is funded until 
mid-June, when Intershare’s coordinat- 
ing council determines next year’s bud- 
get. Neumann hopes the council will 
keep the phone services going until they 
can attract private funds. 
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head of reference at the Hutchinson Pub- 
lic Library, displayed some new sources 
and provided know-how for South Kansas 
Library System members at a Reference 
Services Workshop April 17. 





Sources of health information 

For patrons seeking information on 
health care, librarians may want the 
following new publications on hand: 

® Gale’s 1980 Medical and Health In- 
formation Directory is a revised, up- 
dated, and expanded edition of the 1977 
edition. The directory describes more 
than 16,000 agencies, associations, 
companies, publications, educational 
programs, and services in the field, In- 
novations include a list of consultants, 
foreign medical schools, and libraries for 
the blind and handicapped. 850 pages, 
$78 from Gale Research Co., Book Tow- 
er, Detroit, MI 48226 (0-8103-0267-5). 

e The Tufts-New England Medical 
Center is publishing a series of 12-page 
booklets at $1.25 each providing basic 
information about common ailments. 
Written by doctors in easy-to-understand 
terms, each booklet describes an ail- 
ment’s symptoms, causes, and treatment. 
Titles include Headaches, Common 
Emergencies, and Arthritis and Rheuma- 
tism. For a complete list, send a self- 
addressed, stamped envelope to Family 
Health Services, c/o Arandel Publishing 
Co., 180 Linden St., Wellesley, MA 
02081. 

e American Information Services of 


Philadelphia has announced plans to 


publish business handbooks for con- 
sumers. Its 48-page Health Insurance 
Facts describes the types of health insur- 
ance plans available, their advantages 
and benefits. It also defines insurance 
terms in lay language. $1.95 from Amer- 
ican Information Services, 121 Chestnut 
St., Philadelphia, PA 19106. 
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Woods welcome for the 
pale-legged 

On the side of the Cannon Beach 
(Ore.) Library facing the town’s main 
street hangs this large cedar carving by 
Astoria artist Polk Riley III. A park 
bench below it surrounded by mugo and 
shore pine invites relaxing moments. 

Cannon Beach is 85 miles west of 
Portland. Hal J. Denison, who took the 
photograph, tells AL: “This quiet, north 
coast town of less than 1,000 inhabitants 
in the winter becomes a favorite week- 
end and summer vacation spot for sev- 
eral hundred pale-legged tourists and 
their dogs.” 

The 5,000-volume library is funded 
entirely by the 52-year-old Cannon 
Beach Library and Woman’s Club. 


Best customers 

Some students, like this member of 
the Foreign Language Club eating one 
of her own ethnic cookies, were their 
own best customers during the library’s 
flea market extravaganza at Rolling 
Meadows (Ill.) High School. 

Over 20 clubs and special classes got 
into the free-enterprise spirit, merchan- 


. dising everything from pizza to art. 


“The event has become so popular, 
this year the students wanted it just be- 
fore the holidays so they could do their 
Christmas shopping,” said librarian Es- 
ther Perica. Originally, Swap and Shop 
was a National Library Week activity. 


Kids devour corporate gift 


Sweetening the list of rare books, 
films, book racks, carpeting, electronic 
security systems, and microfilm readers 
the Los Angeles Public Library has re- 
ceived from private sources is a new 
gift: cookies. 

The Transamerica Financial Corpora- 
tion recently showed its love of the li- 
brary by donating 13,000 cookies to the 
children who use the city’s branches. 

Each cookie is a tiny replica of the 
firm’s “T” logo. 

All evidence of the local firm’s gener- 
osity quickly disappeared, however, as 
many children made three or four trips 
to the cookie counter in a single day, 
according to reports from branch 
librarians. 


Hal J. Denison 








Trotsky letters made public 


When Harvard’s Houghton bought 
Leon Trotsky’s papers in the *40s, an 
agreement stipulated the exile portion 
(about one-third) be closed until 1980 
in order to protect Trotsky’s associates. 
Early this year the library made public 
these 17,500 letters, written and received 
while in exile. 

Time Magazine, the New York Times, 
the Associated Press, and Reuters cov- 
ered the event. 

Other materials in the purchase, in- 
cluding Trotsky’s essays, working papers, 
photographs, and posters, were cataloged 
in 1958 and have been heavily used 
since. Trotsky carried the ever-increas- 
ing collection with him to exile in Siberia, 
then to Turkey, France, Norway, and 
Mexico, where he was finally assassi- 
nated in 1940. 

The full collection of 172 manuscript 
boxes contains, according to a recent 
HUL Notes, “the most significant docu- 
ments of Trotsky’s political career... .” 
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AR Jeri Hall: 
Media’s imaginative missionary i 


<| like to try it all—to do it all,” 
says Jeri Ann Hall, head librarian and 
media specialist at Crestwood High 
School, Atlanta, Ga. 

“Doing it all” ranges from playing 
racquetball and tap dancing in an annual 
recital at Atlanta’s Memorial Arts Cen- 
ter to heading the Georgia Library Me- 
dia Department, an affiliate of the Geor- 
gia Association of Educators. 

“I have to keep telling myself I can’t 
do it all in one year,” says Hall, who 
wastes no time working toward her ul- 
timate goal: “Making kids see that the 
media center is relevant to their lives.” 

Hall began her mission in 1967, when 
she earned a master’s degree in educa- 
tional media from the University of 
Florida at Gainesville. While she served 
as media specialist at a Florida elemen- 
tary school and a Georgia high school, 
she took library courses at Atlanta Uni- 
versity and earned an advanced degree 





Jeri Hall practices her tap dancing. 
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in library education from the University 
of Georgia at Athens. 

In 1971, Hall took her present job 
and launched one creative project after 
another, among them a large library col- 
lection of rock, pop, jazz, and classical 
music, a “reading period” for students, 
book fairs featuring author participa- 
tion, and in-service audiovisual courses 
for teachers. 

But the accomplishment giving her 
greatest pride has taken place outside 
Crestwood walls: the annual Georgia 
Student Media Festival, which she 
helped establish four years ago. The 
Georgia Library Media Department and 
the Georgia Association of Instructional 
Technology cosponsor the event. 

Intended to stimulate student interest 
in media production, the festival has 
grown from a meager effort to a major 
statewide competition. Each year, stu- 
dents of kindergarten through college 
age present original media projects to a 
panel of judges including filmmakers, 
teachers, librarians, and interested citi- 
zens. All entries are showcased each 
spring, and winners compete in a na- 
tional contest sponsored each year by 
the Association for Educational Com- 
munications and Technology. 

Hall says the number of entries in the 
Media Festival has soared in the last 
few years. She feels the event has im- 
proved the quality of media students are 
producing, prompted media profession- 
als statewide to purchase equipment, and 


created a new appreciation of young peo- 
ple’s creative abilities. 

To publicize the festival, Hall has 
helped produce videocassettes on the 
components of “good” media, She be- 
lieves the event has resulted in “a mar- 
riage of college, library, and AV people 


‘who have really been able to help each 


other.” 

In the coming year, Halls special 
goal is to protect her school library col- 
lection from theft—the chief problem 
she feels school media specialists face 
in the 1980s. 

She is confident “solidity” has finally 
come to school librarianship. “We know 
what our place is in the school and are 
moving with the pack instead of having 
to prove ourselves,” she observes. But 
Hall says shrinking school budgets may 
force her library colleagues to fight con- 
tinuously for any material gains they 
have won. 

Hall feels school media specialists are 
returning to the old notion that a quiet 
library environment is desirable. 

“If kids want to study somewhere, 
there has to be some semblance of order. 
Students and librarians have to arrive at 
a consensus on what is a reasonable 
noise level,” she says. 

Personally, Hall plans to make more 
noise than ever to start new library pro- 
grams and maintain old ones. 

“It’s easy in the beginning to do new 
things,” she notes. “But it’s hard to keep 
them going.” —S.S.C. 
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EVERYBODY WANTS TO READ 
OUR NEW MILLION DOLLAR 
MARKETING GUIDE. 















We've just issued America's most compre- 
hensive source of information for over 80,000 
of the country’s major companies: Dun & 
Bradstreet's 1980 Million Dollar Directory, 
Volumes I and Il. 
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Three Century Drive 
Parsippany, N.J. 07054 


C] Please send me your free brochure. 
|} Have a representative call me. 

















This unique publication puts key data on a 
these companies and their top executives TITLE 
at your fingertips—from industrial and trans- COMPANY 
portation companies to utilities, wholesalers 
and retailers. It helps you quickly identify PETER 
your markets, best prospects, sources of CITY. STATE ARE 3% 
supply and much more. These firms are also TELEPHONE 


listed geographically and by line of business. 


Whether you're in sales, planning, market- 


ing, research, purchasing or library science, 
you ll find it indispensable. 

For complete information, call toll free 
(800) 526-0651; in New Jersey (800) 452-9772. 
Or mail the coupon for our free brochure. 





Duns Marketing Services 
| IH 3 ihe Dane Bradstreet Corporation 


We bring buyer and seller together. 


VISIT BOOTH 2445 AT AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION CONFERENCE 
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Understanding the utilities 


An introduction to the birth and development 
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of the major online bibliographic utilities : 


Ed. note: The following is the intro- 
duction to “The Four Online Biblio- 
graphic Utilities: A Comparison,” by 
Joseph R. Matthews, in the November- 
December 1979 Library Technology Re- 
ports, copyright the American Library 
Association. It is reproduced in a 
slightly edited version with the kind per- 
mission of LTR Editor Howard S. White. 

Matthews, a California-based consul- 
tant, drew upon data from a question- 
naire and many personal interviews for 
his 174-page LTR comparative survey. 
Among the background materials Mat- 
thews provides is a glossary of terms 
used in doing business with utilities. Gen- 
erally useful for the modern librarian, 
the glossary also is reproduced here. 


During the 1970s, perhaps the sıngle 
most significant impact in the area of 
library automation has been the emer- 
gence of the online bibliographic utility. 
The online bibliographic utility provides 
a variety of services and products, pri- 
marily centered on cataloging, to cus- 
tomer libraries, and these libraries are 
becoming increasingly dependent upon 
them and the services they provide for 
daily operations. 

A bibliographic utility has been de- 
scribed as an online shared cataloging 
system, an online union catalog, and in 
similar ways. In this report a biblio- 
graphic utility is defined simply as an or- 
ganization that maintains a large online 
bibliographic data base and provides to 
its customer libraries products and ser- 
vices (both on and offline) using that 
data base. 

For many librarians there is only one 
bibliographic utility: OCLC. Its ground- 
breaking role has evolved to the point 
where it is by far the dominant online 
utility. RLIN is an acronym for Re- 
-search Libraries Information Network. 
Formerly known as BALLOTS, it is now 
owned and managed by the Research 
Libraries Group (RLG). RLG views 
its primary role as meeting the needs 
of large academic research libraries. 
UTLAS, short for the University of 
geronto Library Automation Systems, is 


a bibliographic utility serving only Cana- 
dian libraries at this writing. WLN, the 
Washington Library Network, is a state- 
developed regional bibliographic utility 
located in the Pacific Northwest. 

The growth in terms of the number of 
libraries using a bibliographic utility for 
cataloging and related activities and the 
total number of installed terminals is im- 
pressive, as may be seen in Figure 1. In 
1973, only OCLC existed, and had about 
80 terminals. By April 1979, there were 
approximately 3,000 terminals installed 
by the four online bibliographic utilities 
in some 1,900 libraries. Table 1 pro- 
vides some additional information on 
the types of libraries using a utility. 

This rapid growth is due to two fac- 
tors: first, the catalog cards, which make 
up the bulk of the products supplied by 
the utilities, are much the same as pre- 
viously used by many libraries. In fact, 
the speed and flexibility in formatting 


libraries vary from network to network 
due to variations in support funds, 
grants, and other revenue-generating ac- 
tivities of the network. 

The speed with which libraries have 
been adopting online bibliographic ser- 
vices has been impressive, but there is 
still room for expansion. As shown in 
Table 1, fewer than 8 percent of all Cana- 
dian and U.S. libraries currently use the 
services of an online bibliographic utility. 

It is important to recognize that none 
of the bibliographic utilities is ever likely 
to be a static or finished entity. Each 
utility continues to develop new capabil- 
ities and to modify its existing subsys- 
tems. All utilities share some common 
features; each has some unique char- 
acteristics. 

Librarians often ask, “Why is there 
not one national network or one biblio- 
graphic utility?” The answer is multifac- 
eted. First, it should be noted that none 


Table 1: Number of utility customers by type of library 
and percentage of use by type of library, 1979 


Utility 


OCLC RLIN UTLAS WLN 
15 10,398 
20 4,539 


Public 17 16 
Academic 9 52 
Corporate 17 1 
Special 18 17 


TOTAL 1,769 61 90 





the cards has been cited by some librar- 
ians as a key factor in the acceptance of 
an online bibliographic utility and now, 
incidentally, is also cited as a major head- 
ache by some utilities. Second, the sub- 
stantial growth of the OCLC utility was 
fostered by various regional library net- 
works, such as NELINET, SOLINET, 
PALINET, and FAUL. These networks 
provide various services, including orien- 
tation and continued training for their 
members, the facilitation of implementa- 
tion and start-up, and support for fiscal 
and legal relationships with the utility. 
The fiscal impacts of the availability of 
a regional library network on member 


Total number of 
U.S. & Canadian Percentage using 
libraries bibliographic utility 
2.7 
26.7 
1.02 
7.9 


5,737 
4,463 


25,137 


7.5 (average) 


of the utilities started out with a national 
perspective. OCLC originally was the 
Ohio College Library Center, a statewide 
network in Ohio, and planned on having 
its system replicated by other networks. 
RLIN (formerly BALLOTS) was devel- 
oped specifically to meet the needs of the 
Stanford libraries. WLN was intended to 
be only a statewide network and, while 
it has solicited and encouraged other li- 
braries in the Pacific Northwest to join 
its “regional” system, WLN is still not 
attempting to provide national computer- 
based utility services. In fact, WLN is 
encouraging the replication of its system, 
allowing the purchase and transfer of its 
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a tamadtarely. We are implementing git ch we understand will 
If it’s the new Minolta EP 310, the answer is most defi- From 5% x 8% to 10% x 14 inches. 
nitely yes. Because the remarkable EP 310 is the plain paper We can say this with confidence too, because Minolta’s 
copier you can depend on. Day after day. Month after exclusive micro-toner system produces the same high qual- 
month. Year after year. ity copies you'd expect from a big expensive copier. 
That’s something we can say with confidence. Because But our copier isn’t expensive. 
the EP 310 has the kind of advanced electronic engineering And it has features that will save you money from the 
and design you just wouldn’t expect to find in a compact, first day it’s in your office. Like a toner recycling system, an 
desk-top copier. energy saving stand-by mode, and an ability to copy on 
For example, we virtually eliminated paper jamming, the both sides of paper. 
major cause of copier breakdown, by giving the EP 310 an As for those rare occasions when something does go 
extremely short, straight paper path. wrong, an astonishing diagnostic system (the kind you’d 
And no matter what you're copying from, even 3-dimen- expect to only find on big copiers) tells you what to do. Or 
sional objects, you'll get razor-sharp, clear copies. No mat- what to say to the repairman over the phone. Saving time. 
ter what you’re copying on. Transparencies for an overhead And saving money. 
projector, lined legal paper, or your own letterhead. Find out more about the EP 310 at your 


nearest Minolta dealer. He’s listed under 












= > = “Copying Machines & Supplies” in the Yellow 
-N ý “ Pages. Or call 800-331-1000 toll-free (in 
: — . M Oklahoma: 918-664-8300 collect) and ask for 
7 p Operator 59. For literature write to Minolta Corp., 
ii Business Equipment Division, 101 Williams Drive, Ramsey, 
o NJ 07446. In Canada: Minolta Business Equipment (Canada) - | ~ 

Ltd., Scarborough, Ontario. 

The EP 310. A copier every businessman is going to love. 
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software to other regions by state librar- 
ies, networks, or groups of libraries. The 
University of Toronto stipulated that the 
UTLAS systems developed by its li- 
bresy’s, System Department should be 
undertaken with the objective of being 
able to provide services to the general 
library community, but only in the To- 
ronto area. 

The second major factor that has pre- 
vented the establishment of a national 
network is that the utilities have already 
been pushing the current technology to 
its limits, consistent with good reliability 
of the systems, and up to this point the 
technology for supporting a national net- 
work has not existed. Third, all the sys- 
tems were started and evolved in the 
same general time frame with modest 
funding and equally modest goals, al- 
though, not surprisingly, with success 
has come raised expectations. Fourth, 
growth to date has been governed by 
geographic proximity and state or na- 
tional boundaries, rather than by an 
“open market” situation in which the 
utilities are striving to meet the needs 
of one or more of the library markets 
based on type of library rather than 
geographical location. 

It is to be expected, however, that the 
existing utilities will continue to acquire 
new customers and expand their mar- 
kets. Given finite resources, all utilities 
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Fig. 1. Number of installed terminals by year 
(as of July in each year) 


must face the same dilemma: horizontal 
growth (adding customers to their exist- 
ing basic system) vs. vertical growth 
(expanding the number of subsystems 
or complementary services, such as ac- 
quisitions, ILL, serials, authority control, 
and circulation control). This collection 
of subsystems is sometimes called a “full 
service” utility. Thus far, economics 
seem to have dictated horizontal growth 
for all the utilities. 


Finally, some argue that competition 
in any field is healthy and good, and that 
a single, noncompetitive network would 
not necessarily be a good thing. They 
believe that competition means that each 
type of library is likely to have most of 
its bibliographic information retrieval 
and manipulation needs met sooner and 
at a more cost-effective price than if 
there were only one utility building a 
“national network.” R 





A utility user's glossary 


A handy decoder for all librarians entering the Information Age 


Joseph Matthews’ glossary tor a recent 
Library Technology Reports (Nov.-Dec. 
1979, copyright © ALA, all rights reserved) 
was written to help LTR readers compare 
the four major bibliographic utilities. It is 
reproduced here not only as a key to the 
lingo of utility users, but as an aid toward 
deciphering most of the current literature 
and conference discussion of library auto- 
_ mation in general.—Ed. 


Accessions list. A list of recently acquired 
items added to a library’s collection. 


Account. A unique number assigned to 
each customer. A separate number may 
be assigned to each terminal, if a single 
customer has more than one, by the bib- 
liographic utility to enable the computer 
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to keep track of the various activities and 
resources utilized. OCLC calls this an 
“authorization number.” 


Active. A record that is stored online and 
available for immediate access. See also 
passive. (The availability of records in 
either active or passive mode is a char- 
acteristic of UTLAS.) 


Archival tape. A magnetic tape that con- 
tains a copy of a library’s machine-read- 
able data base in MARC II format. The 
utility may send to the library on a regular 
basis updated tapes containing those rec- 
ords revised or added to the utility’s data 
base since the last tape was prepared. The 
magnetic tape may also be called a Trans- 
action Tape. 


Asynchronous transmission. Transmission 
of data in which each information charac- 
ter is individually designated (usually 
through the use of start and stop elements 
surrounding each character). Through the 
use of these designators, errors in trans- 
mission are identified. 


Authority control: A process that creates 
and maintains an authority file of records. 
The authority control process usually as- 
sists in establishing relationships among 
headings (records) in the authority file. 


Authority file. A file that may contain 
records of the authorized form of author 
headings (personal, corporate, meeting 
and conference names, and uniform title 
headings), author/title and title series 
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headings, and subject headings (topical, 
geographic, personal, corporate and meet- 
ing names, and uniform title headings). 
Cross-references and notes are usually 
i ed where appropriate. The records 
in an automated authority file may or may 
not be linked to the bibliographic data 
base. 


BALLOTS. An acronym for Bibliographic 


Automation of Large Library Operations 


using a Time-sharing System was devel- 
oped and first implemented for the Stan- 
ford University libraries. See RLIN. 


Batch processing. Computer processing of 
data after a number of similar input items 
have been accumulated and grouped to- 
gether. Generally, the processing occurs 
during the night or on weekends when 
there is less demand on the computer sys- 
tem for its resources. 


Baud. A unit of communications (signal) 
speed equal to the number of separate 
signal events per second. For example, 
300 baud or 1,200 baud. 


Bibliographic Service Development Pro- 
gram (BSDP). A program of the Council on 
Library Resources, Inc., to encourage the 
cooperative development of the national 
network through the use of research and 
demonstration grants. 


Bibliographic utility. An organization that 
maintains large online bibliographic data 
bases and provides products and services 
related to these bases to its customers/ 
members. 


Boolean logic. A technique for customizing 
a search request by combining or exclud- 
ing characters, words, and numbers. The 
operators to effect this technique are AND, 
OR, and AND NOT. RLIN, UTLAS and WLN 
provide this capability in their systems. 
OCLC does not. 


Bug. An error, malfunction, or mistake. 


Cataloging subsystem. The one function 
or service that is common to all four utili- 
ties. OCLC calls this: “Cataloging Subsys- 
tem”; RLIN “Books” or ‘“‘Non-Books”’ sys- 
tem; UTLAS “CATSS” subsystem; and 
WLN “Bibliographic Subsystem.” 


CATSS. An acronym for Catalog Support 
System which is the shared online catalog- 
ing module of the UTLAS bibliographic 
utility. UTLAS also supports a “Batch 
CATSS,” which allows a batch or offline 
interface to the UTLAS system using OCR 


_ or a magnetic tape. 


COM. An acronym for Computer Output 
Microform in which the microform may 
either be a microfiche or a roll of micro- 
film. In some libraries, the COM catalog 
is Known as a “microcatalog” or a “COM- 
CAT.” 


Command. An instruction or message sent 
by the terminal operator to the computer 


system. The operator either enters the re- 
quired characters and depresses the 
SEND or RETURN key or depresses a spe- 
cial function key and then the SEND or 
RETURN key. 


Communications protocol. A formal set of 
conventions governing the format and rela- 
tive timing of message exchanges be- 
tween two computers. 


Computer. A machine capable of perform- 
ing certain operations on data according 
to the dictates of a program. The term 
“central processing unit” (CPU) is used 
synonymously. See also Main frame. 


CPU. See Computer. 


CRT (cathode ray tube). A terminal with a 
television picture tube to display informa- 
tion visually. Usually the CRT terminal has 
a typewriter-like keyboard to provide in- 
structions and data to the computer. 


Cursor. The character on a CAT screen 
that indicates the location of the next char- 
acter to be entered or the location of a 
specific data field. This character usually 
blinks to make it easily recognizable. 


Data base. The entire collection of data 
files maintained in a computer system. 


Data communications equipment. This is a 
generic term which includes the telephone 
lines and connecting equipment necessary 
to link a computer with a terminal or an- 
other computer. See also Modem. 


Data set. See Modem. 


Dedicated telephone line. A telephone line 
used exclusively by one customer. The line 
usually does not pass through interex- 
change switching equipment. The line is 
provided for a monthly service charge 
without regard to the amount of use of the 
line. 


Diagnostic routine. A computer program 
that detects and helps correct program 
errors. 


Dial-up access (or dial access). The use of 
a dial or pushbutton telephone to initiate 
a station-to-station telephone call, gen- 
erally from a library to a computer. Termi- 
nals using dial-up access usually may not 
access the full range of functions operat- 
ing on the utility's computer system. In a 
dial-up system the terminal is not linked 
to the computer when not in use. See also 
Modem. 


Diskette. See Floppy disk. 


Down time. The time during which the 
computer system or a piece of system 
equipment is not functioning. Down time 
may be the result of computer problems, 
data communication equipment failure, 
problems with the phone lines, terminal 
problems, or some combination of these. 


Duplex. The simultaneous, two-way in- 
dependent transmission of data in both 





directions (between the computer and the 
terminal and vice versa). Same as Full 
duplex. 


Edit list. A printout or listing of the data in 
a catalog record that may be reviewed and 
edited, if necessary, to ensure compliance 
with a cataloging standard. 


Field. Part of a record. More specifically, 
a specified area in a record used for a 
particular category of data. For example, 
the location for information pertaining to 
author, title, or call number. 


Fixed length record. A record that is al- 
ways the same length rather than being 
varied according to the actual amount of 
data in the record. See also Variable 
length record. 


Floppy disk. A mass storage device in 
which the storage medium is a single flex- 
ible plate of Mylar material housed in a 
paper jacket. Also called diskette. 


FTU. An acronym for First Time Use which 
pertains to the initial use by a library of a 
record located in the utility’s data base and 
not input by the library. A fee is charged 
by OCLC for the initial use of a record. 


Full duplex. See Duplex. 


Full face. A term used by RLIN to distin- 
guish a CAT terminal that may display data 
using the entire face of the screen rather 
than a /ine-by-line mode of interacting 
with the computer. See also Line-by-line. 


Full record. UTLAS allows the customer 
to have access to the entire MARC record 
plus additional information generally after 
the user has reviewed a mini record. See 
also Mini record. 


Function key. A key on a terminal, usually 
a CRT terminal, that causes the transmis- 
sion of a unique signal not associated with 
a printable character. Upon receipt of the 
signal the computer system usually per- 
forms some predefined functions for the 
user. 


Half duplex. In communications, an al- 
ternate, one-way-at-a-time, independent 
transmission of data between the com- 
puter and the terminal and vice versa. See 
also Duplex. 


Hardware. Physical equipment as opposed 
to a computer program or software. For 
example, hardware may include the CPU, 
disk drives, printer, and CAT terminals. 


Hits or hit rate. A match between the 
search criteria transmitted to the compu- 
ter from a user and the record contained 
in the computer system’s data base. De- 
pending upon the degree of uniqueness of 
the information provided to the computer, 
there may be more than one data base 
record that meets the search require- 
ments. The hit rate is usually expressed 
as a percentage of searches performed. 
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The pilot project brings Arizona its third experience with, out-of-state online utilities. 


inquiry. A request to the computer for in- 
formation. Generally the request is input 
via a CRT terminal. 


Institution symbol. A code used by each 
utility to identify the holding institution. 
Currently, OCLC and UTLAS use a three- 
letter code; RLIN uses a two-letter code 
(and calls it a “library identifier”); and 
WLN uses up to six characters from the 
National Union Catalog Code to identify 
the institution. 


Internal buffer. In a CRT terminal, the 
amount of storage or memory. This mem- 
ory may be used to store programs to aid 
in the editing of input data or may be used 
to store data retrieved from the data base. 
The user may ask for the data to be dis- 
played on command. 


Keyboard. A device similar in operation 
and appearance to a typewriter and used 
for entering data into a computer system. 


LCMS. An acronym for Library Collection 
Management System, which is a minicom- 
puter-based circulation control and online 

catalog system being developed by UTLAS. 


Line-by-line. In this mode, only one line 
of data may be sent to the computer at 
one time and, in turn, the computer only 
returns one line of data to the terminal. 


Linked-record file. A file in the UTLAS sys- 
tem in which the system automatically 
creates a link between multiple copies of 
the same bibliographic record, represent- 
ing multiple copies of the same item, in 
each user file. See also Shared record 
file. 


A literal string. A letter-by-letter, or 
“string” of characters such as the trans- 
mission of an author’s name, a title, or an 
author/title for the purpose of conducting 
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a computer search, rather than the con- 
struction and transmission of asearch key. 


Log on. The procedure used by the ter- 
minal operator to begin using the utility’s 
online system. This may involve entering 
an account number and a unique pass- 
word at the keyboard. 


Magnetic tape. A tape with a magnetic sur- 
face on which machine-readable data, 
such as records in the MARC Il format, 
can be stored. 


Main frame. A large and fast computer or 
CPU. 


MARC Il. An acronym for Machine Read- 
able Cataloging. MARC Il is a specific 
variable length record format developed 
by the Library of Congress. There are dif- 
ferent MARC formats for books, serials, 
maps, music, authorities, and so forth. 


Minicomputer. A physically small, rela- 
tively inexpensive, general-purpose com- 
puter. 


Mini record. A short record containing sys- 
tem identification (ID) number, author, 
title, edition, imprint, date, and holdings 
information. This information is displayed 
at certain points in the UTLAS system and 
the user then has the option of displaying 
the full record. RLIN has short, partial, and 
full-record display screen formats. 


Modem. A device that transforms digital 
signals from a computer into analog sig- 
nals understandable for communication 
and phone line equipment and vice versa. 


NAC. An acronym for Network Advisory 
Committee; a Library of Congress commit- 
tee concerned with the development of the 
national network. 


National network. A plan to link together 
the bibliographic utilities, the Library of 






Online. Barbara Raynsford, cataloger at the Maricopa County Library in Phoenix, is online to the WLN database in Pullman, Wash. 


Congress, and some individual libraries to 
allow computer-to-computer communica- 
tions. The national network does not cur- 
rently exist. 


NDDP. An acronym for the Nationwide 
Database Design Project under the Li- 
brary of Congress Network Development 
Office. 


Network. A number of communication 
lines connecting a computer with remote 
terminals or other computers. This tech- 
nical definition should not be confused 
with “Regional Library Networks,” such 
as SOLINET and NELINET that may pro- 
vide other noncomputer services, or na- 
tionally based networks such as ALG that 
operate noncomputer programs. 


Normalized search key. During a computer 
search, renders matching done by the 
computer for a particular search argument 
insensitive to diacritics, punctuation, or 
capitalization. 


OCLC. OCLC, Inc., formerly known as the 
Ohio College Library Center, is a not-for- 
profit Ohio corporation providing online 
bibliographic resources to a large number 
of libraries. 


OCR. An acronym for Optical Character 
Recognition, a means of data entry utiliz- 
ing a type font that can be read and inter- 
preted by both human and machine. 


Offline. A teleprocessing system in which 


data is not transmitted directly or immedi-: -- 


ately between terminals and computer, but 
is held for various periods of time for later 
processing. See also Batch processing. 


Online. A teleprocessing system in which 
data is transmitted immediately from the 
computer to remote terminals or vice 
versa via communication facilities such as 
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common telephone lines. May also be 
known as “real-time.” 


Passive record. A record is stored offline 
on disk, which is less expensive than on- 
line storage. In the UTLAS system the user 
may request access to the record online 
and it will be made available the next day. 
See Active. 


Password. A confidential symbol (set of 
characters) a person provides to the com- 
puter when logging on to identify the per- 
son and/or to gain access to restricted 
functions. 


Pointers. An address or other indication of 
location of a program instruction or data 
in the computer. 


Polling. An automatic technique where 
each of the terminals on a communication 
line is checked to see if it has a message 
waiting to send to the computer. 


Printer. An output device for the computer 
similar to an electric typewriter that con- 
verts machine code into readable impres- 
sions or characters on paper, frequently at 
very high speeds (for example, 300 lines 
per minute). 


Products. The tangible results of elec- 
tronic data processing. For example, cata- 
log cards, magnetic tapes, and COM cata- 
logs. 


Profile. A set of instructions that is given 
to the computer, detailing the amount and 
kind of products to be sent to each cus- 
tomer. The profile also specifies the exact 
format of the various types of catalog 
cards that are to be prepared for each 
record created by the library. 


Program. See Software. 


Prompts or prompting. A computer-gene- 
rated character or string of text that either 
asks the terminal user for data or tells the 
user what to do next. 


Real-time. See Online. 


Record. A collection of related items or 
fields of data treated as a unit. For exam- 
ple, the author, title, and call number fields 
are only a part of an item record to be 
found in a bibliographic utility. 


Response time. The time, generally ex- 
pressed in seconds, between the entry of 
a user’s query, when the Send or Return 
key is depressed, and the beginning of the 
computer's response on the screen, 
printer, or other output device. 


Retrospective conversion. A library proj- 


‘ect to convert either all or some portion of 


its existing cataloging (usually printed) to 
machine-readable form. 


RLG. An acronym for the Research Librar- 
ies Group, Inc. The four programs within 
RLG designed to meet the needs of its 
members include: shared access to ma- 
terials (ILL), collection management and 


development, preservation of research ma- 
terials, and online bibliographic tools (in- 
cluding RLIN). 


RLIN. An acronym for Research Libraries 
Information Network, formerly known as 
BALLOTS. RLIN is owned and operated by 
the Research Libraries Group, Inc. (RLG). 
RLIN is a bibliographic utility which at- 
tempts primarily to meet the unique needs 
of research libraries. Besides RLIN, there 
are three other program units in RLG. 


Save file. A computer file for temporary 
storage of bibliographic records that re- 
quire review and possible revision before 
being used for cataloging. 


Search. To examine a set of items to find 
one or more records that meet the re- 
quired characteristics. Generally, the 
search is a string of data or search keys 
input by the user via a terminal. 


Search argument. Data used for transmis- 
sion to a computer for the purpose of iden- 
tifying desired records. 


Search key. A unique set of characters, 
formed by following a specific rule—for 
example, the first four letters of the first 
word of the title and the first letter of the 
next three words, input via a terminal to 
conduct a search. 


Search only. The mode of operation which 
allows a terminal operator only to search 
the data base and not update or add rec- 
ords. RLIN and WLN calls this “Search 
Only” mode and UTLAS calls this “Read 
Only” mode. OCLC does not provide this 
service. 


Shared record file. A file in the UTLAS sys- 
tem containing single unique bibliographic 
records to which a user adds the library’s 
holdings and local variations of data. See 
also Linked record file. 


Software. The collection of control pro- 
grams or instructions used to make a com- 
puter perform its intended functions. Soft- 
ware includes such items as operating 
systems, teleprocessing monitors, com- 
pilers, assemblers, and utility programs. 
The term software also includes applica- 
tion programs written to process specific 
applications or jobs for users. 


Subsystem. A broad function or set of 
functions within the library environment. 
All of the bibliographic utilities use the 
subsystem or module concept to explain 
the range of services they currently offer 
and those they hope to offer in the future, 
such as shared cataloging, interlibrary 
loan, acquisitions, and circulation control. 


Synchronous transmission. Transmission 
of data in which individual characters are 
not designated by elements, such as start 
and stop. The quality of the transmission 
is electronically insured by logic in the 
send/receive unit, usually a modem. 


System identification number. A unique 
identification (ID) number assigned by the 
computer to identify each record in the 
system. OCLC’s system ID number is 
called an OCLC Control Number; RLIN’s 
is the RLIN Identification Number; the 
UTLAS ID number is a Record Sequence 
Number; and WLN’s system ID number is 
a Record Identifier. In addition, UTLAS has 
an Authority Sequence Number for re- 
cords in its Authority File. 


TELENET. See TYMNET. 


Terminal. A device capable of sending and 
receiving information over a communica- 
tion channel. See CAT and Printer. 


Transaction tape. See Archival tape. 


Truncate. To cut off or shorten a search 
argument at a specific point by entering 
a truncation symbol rather than spelling 
out a full word. This allows the searcher 
greater flexibility in searching the data 
base of the bibliographic utility. 


Turnkey system. A system that can be de- 
livered with little or no modifications, by a 
vendor. Generally this system becomes op- 
erational in a matter of a few weeks. The 
current use of the expression “turnkey” 
comes from a customer being able to pur- 
chase an automobile that is ready to be 
driven off the showroom floor by simply 
“turning the key.” 


TYMNET. The largest U.S. common carrier 
or private (non-telephone) communication 
facility for the transmission of computer 
data. The service is provided by the Tym- 
share Corporation and charges are made 
by the hour and the number of log on oc- 
currences. Dial-up terminals may use 
TYMNET. TELENET is a competing com- 
pany. 

UNICAT/TELECAT. UNICAT is an acro- 
nym for Union Catalog. TELECAT is the 
French language equivalent. UNICAT/ 
TELECAT is a consortium of libraries in 
the Provinces of Ontario and Quebec. 
It is a large UTLAS user. 


Update. To modify a data file with current 
information. The upate may occur almost 
immediately, which is known an online or 
real-time processing, or at some later time 
(see Batch processing). 


UTLAS. An acronomy for University of To- 
ronto Library Automation Systems. UTLAS 
is a bibliographic utility owned and oper- 
ated by the University of Toronto. 


Variable length records. A file in which the 
records are as long as the amount of data 
in each warrants. See also Fixed length 
records. 


WLN. An acronym for the Washington Li- 
brary Network. WLN is a regional biblio- 
graphic utility in the Pacific Northwest 
owned and operated by the Washington 
State Library. CI 
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OCLC and RLG: Living Together 


by Susan K. Martin 


Director, Milton S. Eisenhower Library 
The Johns Hopkins University 


“Most of the associations between the living things we know 
about are essentially cooperative ones, symbiotic in one de- 
gree or another; when they have the look of adversaries, it is 
usually a standoff relation, with one party issuing signals, 
warnings, flagging the other off. It takes long intimacy, long 
and familiar interliving, before one kind of creature can 
cause illness in another. If there were to be life on the moon, 
it would have a lonely time waiting for acceptance to mem- 
bership here. We do not have solitary beings. Every creature 
is, in some sense, connected to and dependent on the rest.” * 

—Lewis Thomas, Lives of a Cell 


Hisn on the list of ulcer-producing topics among librarians 
today is the relationship between OCLC and RLG. Accusa- 
tions have been leveled against RLG staffers in their communi- 
cations with university officers, while OCLC’s “third party” 
hearings seem to have unified librarians into a position against 
any restrictive OCLC policy. The issue is complicated and 
confusing because, in most respects, comparing OCLC and 
RLG is like dealing with apples and oranges. This column, in 
Q & A format, may sort out some of the questions and 
stimulate thought. 


What is OCLC, and what are its short-term plans? 


OCLC, formerly a network with member libraries, is now 
a not-for-profit corporation which delivers computer services. 
It began as a membership network for Ohio libraries; in 1978 
it divested itself of memberships (Ohio libraries now belong 
to OHIONET) and has since provided computer services to 
libraries via membership networks (such as SOLINET) 
throughout the nation. In most cases, libraries sign contracts 
with these networks, and the network signs a contract with 
OCLC. Thus, libraries do not have a direct legal relationship 
with OCLC. OCLC’s stated short-term plans consist of the 
implementation of an online acquisitions module, the pro- 
vision of distributed circulation systems, and the creation of 
an authority file. 


- What is RLG, and what are its short-term plans? 


~ RLG is a membership network, consisting of full members, 
affiliates, and many associated users in special programs. 
Geared to large research libraries, its programs are interli- 
brary lending, cooperative collection development, preserva- 


ə —" tion and conservation, and a supporting online computer 


system called the Research Libraries Information Network 
(RLIN). Its stated short-term plans are the development of 
an acquisitions system, an authority control system (together 


*An excerpt from Lives of a Cell by Lewis Thomas. Copyright 
© 1971, 1974 by Lewis Thomas. By permission of Viking/ 
Penguin, Inc. 
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with the Library of Congress), shared collecting techniques, 
and a preservation and conservation effort. In addition, RLG 
has active program areas in law library cooperation, art/ 
architecture libraries, and the beginning of an East Asian 
program. 


How large is OCLC? 


OCLC user libraries number about 2,000, with more than 
3,000 computer terminals. Approximately 400 people work 
at the OCLC facility in Columbus, Ohio. 


How large is RLG? 


RLG has 16 members and 2 affiliates, as of March 1980. 
The RLIN system can be accessed by non-RLG members; 
approximately 200 libraries use the system. The RLG staff 
has 70 people. 


Are there other membership networks? 


Yes. Some examples are NELINET, PALINET, SOLI- 
NET, AMIGOS, CLASS, and INCOLSA. As stated above, 
libraries become members of these organizations by contract- 
ing with them. The networks in turn contract with OCLC, 
SDC, Lockheed, BRS, or other firms, to provide services to 
their members. 


Are there other online computer utilities for libraries? 


The major online systems in the U.S. are OCLC, RLG/ 
RLIN, and WLN (the Washington Library Network). Of 
these, RLG/RLIN and WLN have membership bases. 
UTLAS (at the University of Toronto) has an online biblio- 
graphic network serving several hundred Canadian libraries. 


Can the computer utilities “communicate” with each 
other, sending messages and using data from computer 
to computer? 


Technically, yes. WLN and RLIN will begin to test a 
computer-to-computer link this year. These techniques either 
exist already or can be developed, as has been done with 
banks and airlines communications. The Council on Library 
Resources has commissioned a study by the Battelle Memorial 
Institute to study the ways that library networks could/should 
link. The Battelle report is to be published this June. 


There’s a lot of concern about OCLC and RLG. What’s 
the problem? 


That’s a very complex question. Let’s start by saying that 
in early 1979, RLG identified as one of its goals the extended 
cooperation of research libraries in ILL, collection develop- 
ment, bibliographic access, and preservation. Of the 15 mem- 
bers then in RLG, 12 had been OCLC users. These large 
libraries will no longer be inputting data or funds to OCLC, 
unless OCLC accepts the offer of cooperation extended by 
RLG in September 1979. Further attempts to allow the two 
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systems to cooperate are being made through the member- 
ship networks. At the time of this writing, OCLC has not 
responded. 


You mean these libraries are pulling out of their local 
or regional networks? 


No. At least, that is not the intention. Each library still 
belongs to and participates in its local network (NELINET, 
PALINET, MIDLNET, CLASS, and BCR). To the extent 
these networks provide services other than OCLC, the RLG 
libraries continue to be active regionally. In fact, these large 
libraries may wish to make their data and holdings available 
to OCLC users, through the OCLC system. 


Why can’t the computer utilities go ahead with a sys- 
tem which will allow them to link? 


To do this there must be a positive decision on the part of 
all the organizations that this is a desirable goal. That decision 
seems unlikely in the short run, but in the long run it is 
desirable and may be inevitable. Perhaps the experimental 
cooperation between RLIN and WLN, to begin this spring, 
will be helpful in providing direction. 


If the computers link, won’t the systems lose money? 


We won't know the answer to this question for a while. In 
the short term, linkage might be inimical. But if a positive 
decision is made on cooperating, the utilities must establish 
formal procedures for charging one system’s user for the use 
of another system’s data base, and any products or services 
purchased. The regional networks could become heavily in- 
volved in multisystem use which ensures fair payment to 
each supplier. 


If OCLC, RLG, and WLN are structurally very different, 
won't it be impossible for them to cooperate? 


No. When it is clear that cooperation is in everyone’s best 
interest, a way will be found around each problem. At the 
present time, a nucleus of significant cooperative activity is 
forming around RLG. OCLC also has something to gain by 
cooperating, but no active cooperation is yet in place. 


Why can’t a library use both OCLC and RLIN? 


It is technically possible for a library to use both systems. 
In fact, many non-RLG libraries have RLG “searching” ac- 
counts; they search the data base and use information found 
therein. But since the question of network cooperation has 
not been resolved, the policies, computer programming, and 
pricing structures don’t yet exist to enable us to access which- 
ever system we want. Some proposed OCLC contract lan- 
guage would have prevented the use of any system other than 
OCLC by preventing the use of bibliographic records by any- 
one other than the “first and second parties” (i.e., OCLC and 
the user library). In February, the OCLC Board of Trustees 
rejected this proposal, clearing an obstacle to cooperation. 


What’s the basic problem? 


It seems to stem from the difference in the networks’ cur- 
rent perceptions of their corporate financial structure. State- 
ments from OCLC staff members imply that its large data 
base is perceived as a major capital asset. Clearly, any dis- 
turbance in the building of the data base or its use creates a 
real fiscal dilemma for OCLC. OCLC’s income stems entirely 
from data-base creation and use. 


You mean that machine-readable data is perceived as 
property, almost as though it should be copyrighted? 
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Yes. OCLC claims that it owns the data base; yet others 
say that the OCLC data base exists because of input from 
user libraries and LC, and therefore OCLC cannot own it. 


Doesn’t RLG want to protect its data base? 


It has stated in a resolution of September 24, 1975, that 
its records are available for cooperative use. Since RLIN is 
only one of RLG’s activities, the organization views the data 
base as a means to an end, rather than an end in itself. We 
have now come full circle to the structural difference between 
OCLC and RLG. OCLC has users, but no members. RLG 
has members and users. 


Can a few research libraries really hurt OCLC by 
moving to RLG? 


I very much doubt it, especially if the two organizations 
establish active cooperation. Any danger to OCLC should be 
minimized, because it is important that OCLC thrive and 
flourish. OCLC will, after all, still have at least 1,700 user 
libraries. It is also important that other utilities and networks 
have a chance to grow and develop. Diversity will give the 
profession a choice rather than a monopoly. 


Why is OCLC’s continuation so important? 


Because we are a large and diverse nation with diverse 
needs. OCLC fills a need for many libraries; RLG and WLN 
do the same for others. OCLC has been an inestimably im- 
portant force in librarianship in the past decade, and will 
continue to be so. 


Does it make sense to have the research libraries in 
a special network? 

Yes. Research libraries have problems and solutions which 
don’t match those of otuer segments of the library commu- 
nity. A medium-sized public library does not need to be 
burdened (economically and procedurally) with the problems 
and solutions of a Yale or a Michigan. However, these large 
libraries cannot operate in total isolation either. We started 
out decades ago with the goal of a cooperative national effort, 
and we should resume this effort. An appropriate analog is 
the perceived “burdening” of public libraries with LC catalog- 
ing rules and subject headings. 


Are there any positive signs for the future? 


Of course! We as a profession are experiencing some grow- 
ing pains, which may also be described as creative tension. 
For years, we said that everything was technically feasible; 


it was the people problems—the political and organizational 


problems—which would be more difficult to resolve. The 
watershed is near, and we must now cope with the more 
difficult questions. 

Cooperative efforts among libraries will be of increasingly 
critical importance as we struggle with more information and 
less money. It is vital that we resolve the issues can 
above in a way that leads us to the original goal of nationwide 
networking and cooperation. Further, we should not create 
a homogenized, bland system, but one which in the aggregate 





responds to the variable and dynamic needs of our libraries L 


and their users, 

This is a short-term problem, born of the sudden emergence 
of competition for OCLC. When OCLC accepts its new 
status as a non-monopoly, it will deal with a new reality and 
a changed environment. Within two years, the problem will 
return to proportion. There will still be rivalry and compe- 
tition, but they will be healthy and beneficial. DO 
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RLG people. From left, Edward Shaw, president; John Schroeder, computer systems and services, with a computer science back- 
ground; John Haeger, program coordination; Jamie Levine, library operations director, often in direct contact with the member 


institutions; and Tina Kass, library systems director, once head of cataloging at Stanford. 


RLIN 


The bibliographic utility in cap and gown nears graduation 


Something called RLIN,* offspring 
of another something called RLG, is 
about to become one of the full-fledged 
acronyms of the learned community. To 
get there it has had to pass through three 
levels: 

© Emergence as a bibliographic data- 
base worthy of academic attention; 

è Visibility within the shadow of an- 
other acronym—the mighty OCLC— 
and of OCLC’s huge, established online 
bibliographic database; and 

e Commitment, via membership and 
funding, from enough prestigious institu- 
tions of higher education to enable long- 
range programming. 

In March 1980, RLIN’s parent RLG 
signed up New York University as its 
16th member and was awaiting the good 
word from Northwestern University as 
No. 17. The momentum is underway; 
for research institutions, ,RLG/RLIN 
membership is becoming as chichi, to 
say the least, as a club key to the As- 
sociation of Research Libraries. From 
now on, the well informed librarian will 
simply have to know what those R-stud- 
ded acronyms are all about. 


The reason for being 

The Rs, of course, stand for research; 
the Research Libraries Group and the 
Research Libraries Information Net- 
work. And research, as opposed to other 
types of library activity, is said to be the 


*Pronounced “AR-LIN.” 
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raison d’étre for the RLIN base, when 
so remarkable a base as OCLC is already 
available. The specialized needs of the 
nation’s heavy-duty researchers could no 
longer be met by the research institutions 
standing alone; nor, it was said, could 
existing cooperative efforts such as 
OCLC be burdened with the specialized 
problems of linking vast, complicated, 
multilingual research collections. 

RLG was an idea whose time came in 
1974, when it was established by the 
Harvard, Yale, Columbia, and New 
York Public libraries. In 1978 it acquired 
the BALLOTS bibliographic-data system 
of Stanford University and made it the 
starting point for RLIN, RLG’s wholly 
owned bibliographic utility. RLIN was 
soon to become the best known of RLG’s 
four major programs and its chief source 
of revenue. The other three—Shared 
Resources, Cooperative Collection De- 
velopment, and Preservation—would 
draw upon RLIN as a telecommunica- 
tions medium and database. 

That same year, 1978, Harvard with- 
drew its membership, but RLG began 
to pick up some friends who would even- 


Arthur Plotnik, AL editor, wrote this and 


the following three profiles. The utilities 
graciously provided informational mate- 
rials, photographs, and suggestions to en- 
hance the accuracy of the manuscripts. 
Opinions are Plotnik’s own, and not the 
official views of the American Library 
Association. 


tually be worth almost $4 million in 
grants and loans—friends like Mellon, 
Carnegie, Sloan, Hewlett, Dana, and 
Rockefeller, not to mention Stanford 
University itself, which houses some 65 
of RLG’s current staff of 70 (the rest 
are at Yale). 


The faces of RLG/RLIN 


Librarians have learned enough about 
the largest utility, OCLC, to form a con- 
crete image of it: the kindly face of 
founder Frederick Kilgour, perhaps, su- 
perimposed over a spread of buildings 
in Columbus; or a local OCLC terminal 
operator moving a cursor along the fa- 
miliar format. The RLIN image is still 
generally elusive—even more so if one 
tries to separate it from RLG. The presi- 
dent of RLG since 1978 has been Ed- 
ward E. Shaw, whose face is kindly 
enough, but who has not been as visible 
as Kilgour in the library world. Shaw’s 
background is in administration and 
economics. As associate provost of Stan- 
ford, he has duties going well beyond 
RLG. Yet he has appeared at enough 
ALA conferences and other library meet- 
ings to become the one person librarians 


Gary Schultz 


. r e 
can associate with the total RLG pro- — é 


gram. 

Among those who sustained the RLG 
dream in earlier years were James Skip- 
per, Richard Couper, James Haas, and 
Rutherford Rogers. Rogers, of Yale, to- 
day chairs the RLG Board. 
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More RLG people. From left, Rutherford Rogers of Yale, chair of the RLG Board; John Sack, planning and scheduling; Jan Thomson, 
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corporate affairs and shared resources; John Heyeck, fiscal and network affairs; and Lois Kershner, library services. 


A quantitative profile of the RLIN 
database, as little as figures tell, runs 
something like this: 2.2 million book rec- 
ords, .3 million other records; 218,000 
archive books records; 370,000 serials 
records (with CONSER); 1.6 million 
authority records; and 106,000 records 
in other formats. 

Researchers are enthusiastic about the 
quality of the RLIN record. It has many 
access points and can be searched in 
natural language, with truncated words 
when endings are unknown, and with 
Boolean operators (see “Glossary”). 


RLIN’s online services are already im- 
pressive; the RLG/RLIN 1980-81 pro- 
gram development list is awesome: “‘au- 
thority control; AACR 2 support; acqui- 
sitions system; non-Roman support; page 
form catalogs; interlibrary loan; manage- 
ment information; patron access to on- 
line catalogs; and internetwork activi- 
ties.” 

In November, RLG, whose members 
hold more than half the nation’s major 
East Asian vernacular collections, signed 
a landmark agreement with the Library 
of Congress. RLG will develop the 


means to put East Asian, AACR 2 bib- 
liographic records into MARC format, 
whereupon LC will begin cataloging its 
East Asian titles online into RLIN. 
Others will join in, covering more than 
300,000 volumes annually. 

It’s not the sort of activity every utility 
would want to take on, and it is symbolic 
of the direction in which RLG/RLIN is 
headed. By 1983, if RLG can reach its 
hoped-for “maturity” with some 30—60 
members providing full support, it will 
truly be the scholarly arm of the national 
library network. ø 








OCLC 


Diversification at the nation’s largest library utility 


B, now every red-blooded American 
Librarian knows by heart the history and 
guiding principles of that majestic bib- 
liographic utility nestled among the am- 
ber waves of grain in the nation’s Heart- 
land. But not everyone pledges allegiance 
to OCLC, Inc. 

As history will so often have it, an 
agent of revolution has itself become the 
Establishment. The little Ohio library 
cooperative that took up the sword 
against rising cataloging costs in 1967 1s 


today an international network with as- 
sets of $53 million. OCLC holds to its 
original objectives—‘“to increase avail- 
ability of library resources for users of 
participating libraries and to reduce the 
rate of rise of per-unit costs in libraries.” 
And its most visible asset is still an online 
catalog of shared bibliographic records 
—a database that now swims daily 
across some 3,300 terminals on this con- 
tinent, yielding up bytes from its store 
of six million records, and, like a whale 


swooping through a sea of plankton, 
gathering thousands more each week 
into its maw. 

But the great database—which will be 
shared even beyond the participating 
network, according to a recent agree- 
ment—is not the utility’s prime asset. 
Nor is the new $25.7 million facility 
OCLC will occupy in 1981. 

OCLC’s most precious commodity is 
and always has been talent, most notably 
that of Frederick Kilgour. The visionary 


OCLC’s Library Systems Analysis and Design development team, from left, standing: Carl Anderson, Chet Gough, Bob Wittorf, Hal 





Cheney, Nancy Jean Nelson, Susan Olson, Peggy King, and Bill 
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Pease. Seated is LSAD Department Manager Phyllis Bova. 
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voted one of the outstanding 
reference books of the year 


—Library Journal 


one of the outstanding 
academic books 
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The Encyclopedia of American Religions is a 
comprehensive survey of religious sects and 
denominations in the United States today. It is 
the first reference work to bring together 
detailed information on all American religions, 
from major institutional churches to lesser 
known cults. The Encyclopedia examines 
nearly 1,200 distinct religions and describes 
the unique history, practices and beliefs of 
each. 

The Encyclopedia probes the complexities 
of the traditional established churches. For 
instance, it explores the roots of the Presbyter- 
ian Reformed Churches both in Europe and 
America and compares their theology, liturgy 
and ecclesiology to Roman Catholic, Lutheran 
and Baptist traditions. It examines the United 
Methodist Church, the Southern Methodist 
Church, the Apostolic Methodist Church and 
the many other forms of Methodism in 
America and explains the beliefs these 
churches hold in common and the issues they 
disagree on. 

Perhaps more intriguing than the analyses 
of major American religions is the Encyclope- 
dia's thorough treatment of obscure religions 
about which little or no material was previ- 
ously published. It dramatizes the tremendous 
variety in American | eligious life, a variety that 
includes the my. .cai Hassidic Jews, 
metaphysicians, psychics and witches. Groups 
that believe in the imminent end of the world, 
new life in Christ, dedication to Krishna, 
magick and UFO's exist beside groups that 
practice yoga, take psychedelic drugs, own 
communal property, handle snakes and drink 
poison. 

The Encyclopedia of American Religions is 
the culmination of sixteen years of research 
and writing. Such a comprehensive and de- 
tailed study of American religions has never 
been available before. The Encyclopedia is 
destined to become the standard reference 
work on American denominations and sects. 


The Encyclopedia of American Religions 
Two Volumes by J. Gordon Melton 

$135.00 

ISBN-0-8434-0643-7 
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vable compendium... J. “, .. Stunning, especially as the product of 
1s encyclopedia lists 1,187 a single mind... Melton far outstrips his 
linations in the U.S., which competitors ...his work far surpasses 
erica’s champion church anything yet produced and is an indis- 
:ncyclopedia takes a pensable guide to the confused landscape 
ctive approach, offering of American religions.” 
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. Gordon Melton, an ordained minister, has spent 16 years studying the breadth 
nd depth of spiritual beliefs in this country... while Dr. Melton has included the 
72 different churches within the well-known Baptist religion, he has also listed 
the various flying-saucer churches, witches’ covens, Satanists, pagans, 
psychic (ESP) groups, communes, mail-order churches, Sufis and even 
some of the brand-new Jesus-people churches (including the colorfully 
named Holy Ghost Repair Service, Inc.).” 
March, 1980 page 136 


Consortium Books 


Save this insert for your order librarian. Ask him/her to place an order for 
The Encyclopedia of American Religions today. 
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Everybodys 
Talking 


about The Encyclopedia of American Religions 





Associated Press— “the most comprehensive, modern summary yet 
amassed” 


Fate Magazine — “the most thorough compendium of religious bodies 
in the United States ever assembled” 


United Press International — “exhaustive approach” 
The Priest Magazine— “a remarkable two volume set” 


National Catholic News Service — “an outstanding achievement” 


Orele F Please send copies of the Encyclopedia of American 
Ee Pon Religions at $135.00 per two-volume set. 
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McGrath Publishing Company 
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leader of OCLC from its founding to 
the present will soon step aside as execu- 
tive officer, but will continue to explore 
new directions. 

Collectively, the OCLC staff repre- 
sen resource with all the memory, 
continu&y, inventiveness, and flexibility 
of an enormous superbrain. Of OCLC’s 
400 staffers, many are technicians so 
highly skilled they might as easily have 
created Darth Vadar’s Death Star as Kil- 
gour’s database, Happily, they are be- 
nign technicians, and they work in syner- 
gistic harmony with the library profes- 
sionals on the staff. 

Many besides Kilgour have given the 
best work of their lives to OCLC and 
continue on as treasured corporate as- 
sets. Best known to this writer are Larry 
Learn, computer facilities director and 
shy wizard; James Rush, merry research 
director; Ann Ekstrom, the human link 
between library institutions and the com- 
plex elements of the utility; James Bar- 
rentine, technical planner; and H. Paul 
Schrank, Jr., of the University of Akron, 
devoted trustee. 

Another hidden asset is Philip Schie- 
ber, whose role as public relations man- 
ager has been necessarily anonymous. 
But the still-young Schieber has spent 
years explaining the unique nature and 
activities of OCLC to the outside world, 
as well as to the library/information 
trade press. He is so good at it that thou- 
sands of citizens who barely knew a bib- 
liographic record from a banana now 
have a rudimentary understanding of a 
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shared online catalog. Affable, honest, 
and informed, he is exactly what RLG/ 
RLIN could use full time in its quest to 
be better understood. 


Life at the top 


Schieber and his colleagues now know 
the mixed blessing of success. OCLC is 
the Biggie, an industrial complex, about 
as easy to love as Aramco or HEW; and, 
like those giants, it is frequently a target 
of vitriolic attacks and rumors of im- 
minent demise. 

Some of these rumors have been 
spurred by the switch of a few major re- 
search libraries from OCLC to RLG/ 
RLIN. But in truth, there is enough bib- 
liographic business to go around and 
potential for abundant growth at both 
utilities over the next decade. 

Other rumors may derive from 
OCLC’s recent, conglomerate-like diver- 
sification into bibliographic subsystems 
and nonbibliographic systems, It is not a 
diversification borne of panic, but one 
that has been in development for years 
as the OCLC superbrain has flexed in 
some of the many directions it can go. 

Most exciting of the bibliographic sub- 
systems are Interlibrary Loan, in which 
the OCLC terminals talk to one another 
across the country, and Acquisitions, 
about to be evaluated, which will bring 
hundreds of vendors into the OCLC 
cosmos. An OCLC/GEAC Computer 
Corp. online circulation system in nego- 
tiation may also find its way into librar- 
ies before long. 
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OCLC in every home 

The most mind-tripping of OCLC’s 
diversifications are its “Home Delivery 
of Library Services” and a new agree- 
ment by which OCLC will test-market 
“The Source” in selected libraries. The 
Source is the leading collection of online 
databases for home computers. 

“A computer-based home information 
service that turns an ordinary television 
set and telephone into a home bank ser- 
vice, an encyclopedia, a library catalog, 
and a community information source, 
will be test-marketed in 200 homes in 
the Columbus area,” said a January press 
release. Called Channel 2000, the service 
is being developed by OCLC and a 
group of information suppliers, includ- 
ing the Arete Publishing Co. and the 
Public Library of Columbus and Frank- 
lin County. 

Channel 2000 will employ OCLC 
equipment. But the news, raw data, 
games, and other online programs avail- 
able in The Source would come to li- 
braries via other telecommunications 
systems. OCLC’s interest is in seeing 
how library patrons take to instant elec- 
tronic information on everything from 
wine to wire-service headlines. 

Understanding OCLC as a utility 
should not be impossible for librarians, 
who have understood the exponential ex- 
plosion of information well enough. 
More yields more; and with OCLC puls- 
ing in 22 regional networks from its five 
big Sigma 9 computers, there are no lim- 
its in sight. ‘a 
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The better mousetrap looks toward bigger game 





WLN Director Robert D. Payne 


MAY 1980 


A: the heart of the Washington Li- 
brary Network is a team of about 20 
spirited staffers who coordinate an online 
database and other cooperative services 
for network members. For those sharing 
the resources of Alaska, Idaho, and 
Washington, the database is very useful; 
for others, less useful. But WLN has 
system software behind its database that 
could become a very hot item in the na- 
tional utility marketplace. 

Two telling items appeared recently 
in WLN’s newsletter, The Participant: 

e “While limiting its direct service 
area to the Pacific Northwest, WLN is 
not limiting its involvement in nation- 
wide endeavors. Internetwork coopera- 


Gwen Miles, bibliographic services li- 
brarian. Colleague Ray DeBuse manages 
library services & WLN development. 
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tion is now a reality, and as current ac- 
tivities begin to bear fruit, WLN par- 
ticipants will see further benefits from 
WLN membership.” 

e “SOLINET, the largest regional 
network supporting the services of 
OCLC, Inc., will continue to work 
closely with OCLC, but ‘hopes to offer 
improvements like better indexes, faster 
response time, authority control, subject 
search and access to local information’ 
using the ' WLN software.” 


With headquarters split between Olym- 
pia and Pullman, WLN is a relatively 
small library utility that wants to get 
bigger without losing its regional excel- 
lence. And it will be able to do so be- 
cause that excellence—unlike its online 
database—is for sale around the world. 





“SOLINET ... hopes to 
offer improvements... 
using WLN software.” 


How can excellence be for sale? Be- 
cause it is built into the WLN Online 
Computer System software, and the soft- 
ware is being offered for replication. 
SOLINET has taken up the offer and 
regards the software so highly that it is 
investing 18 months to convert the IBM- 
based programs to its Burroughs system. 
As for the portability of the software, 
what would be more convincing than a 
replication on the other side of the 
globe? The National Library of Austra- 
lia, first to buy the software, has recently 
completed a successful installation in 
Canberra. 


Flying high , 

WLN’’s basic bibliographic system was 
designed by the people who brought you 
the world’s best airplanes—Boeing— 
working under contract with the Wash- 
ington State Library in the early °70s. 
And WLN was wise enough not to put 
the system in the air until it had been 
tried and proved in home territory. Since 
1972 cooperating Washington libraries 
had been building a computerized biblio- 
graphic database. Using that base, WLN 
began testing its online system in 1975. 
Alaskan libraries hooked into the system 
..in 1977, And by May 1978, some 50 
WLN online terminals were functioning 
in 19 Washington libraries. 

By early 1980, 58 libraries or library 
systems in 6 states had become online 
participants in WLN, including 35 aca- 
demic, 20 public, and 3 state libraries. 
On a total of 128 terminals, those par- 
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ticipants were adding daily to the data- 
base—a base still tailored for regional 
interlibrary cooperation but becoming a 
formidable resource in its own right. 
March 1980 statistics were as follows: 


Bibliographic records: 1,616,370 
Authority records: 2,015,890 
Titles with holdings: 445,877 
Holdings locations: 1,295,068 
Acquisitions in process: 91,068 
Standing order: 90,385 

Vendor name/ address: 9,207 


To library agencies far from the Pa- 
cific Northwest, the WLN software— 
that is, the system’s capabilities to store 
and manipulate its records—is of more 
interest than the actual regional holdings 
the records represent. In addition to 
shared cataloging and high-quality cata- 
loging products, the WLN system pro- 
vides excellent authority control for 
cross-referencing; search capabilities in- 
cluding truncated values, Boolean opera- 
tors, and access by subject; circulation 
control; acquisition functions that can be 
called up on the same terminal as cata- 
loging and interlibrary searching; spin- 
off products such as a COM catalog; 
and a microfiche catalog representing 
about 80 libraries. 


Big game 


But software aside, a regional data- 
base so strong and well constructed can- 
not help draw attention in any program 
to link networks and, ultimately, to build 
a national network system. 

And so in March 1979, the Research 
Libraries Group, looking upon WLN 
and seeing that it was good, took part in 
an agreement to develop joint programs 
leading to the creation of a multi-net- 
work database. The first fruit of this 
agreement will be a telecommunications 
system to link the records of RLG with 
those of WLN and to enable the two 
utilities to share authority files. 

It is a giant step toward a national 
network in the eyes of the Council on 
Library Resources, which, as part of 
its Bibliographic Services Development 
Program, gave $318,317 to launch the 
project. The Library of Congress, the 
major source of authority data, will take 
part. 

RLG and WLN have agreed to co- 
operate in other ways. By an August 
1979 agreement, they will work with the 
California Library Authority for Sys- 
tems and Services (CLASS) toward ex- 
tending integrated bibliographic services 
on the West Coast. 





Who runs WLN? . 


According to a new dichotomy, the 


WLN Resource Sharing Network will be 
limited to Washington libraries, and the 


WLWN Computer Service Council will 
governed by up to 11 represen 
from states participating in computer- 
based activities. WLN in general is a di- 
vision of the Washington State Library, 
the director of which, Roderick Swartz, 
has kept the interests of the library world 
at the heart of WLN. As state librarian, 
he is WLN’s executive officer. Robert 
Payne, with a computer background, be- 
came WLN director last July. 

The WLN enterprise owes part of its 
national visibility to the services of the 
state library’s public information officer. 
The incumbent, Sue Fontaine, carries 
out this role with honest gusto, hailing 
WLN growth and reassuring local par- 
ticipants that growth—including the sale 
of WLN software—is good for every- 
body. 

And so far, most people are convinced 
she’s right. gO 


UTLAS 


A Canadian contender 
for the U.S. market 








i n April we asked a staffer at the 
University of Toronto Library Automa- 










tion Systems (UTLAS) utility, “Are 
you definitely willing to market services 
across the border?” 

“Not willing,” she said. “Anxious!” 

at little word “anxious” could stir 
consMerable anxiety in the hearts of 
U.S. online bibliographic vendors, in- 
cluding those who sell minicomputer cir- 
culation systems. 

It appears that UTLAS, which sells 
products and services to more than 500 
libraries on six continents, is about to 
make its first sale in the United States. 
Several more are expected to follow 
quickly. 

Although no one will name the first 
Yankee customer before the bargain is 
sealed, the factors leading up to U.S. 
business will be no mystery to those who 
have followed the progress of North 
America’s second-largest library utility. 


A decade’s growth 


In the 1960s the University of To- 
ronto Library, one of the research li- 
brary giants, pioneered in large-scale, 
computer-assisted bibliographic prod- 
ucts. The library’s Systems Department 
developed not only in-house services, but 
cooperative programs serving the library 
community outside UT. In 1971 the Sys- 
tems Department became UTLAS, a 
separate nonprofit entity. It later devel- 
oped its own budget and was defined as 
an “ancillary enterprise.” 


UTLAS inaugurated its online “cata- 
logue support system” (CATSS) in 
1973, and by 1977 it was providing this 
sophisticated instrument to a network of 
Canadian users for shared cataloging of 
diverse library materials. 

Today, CATSS has some 120 online 
users in the network, building on a data- 
base which in early 1980 numbered some 
7.5 million records (not all unique). 
UTLAS serves hundreds more libraries 
through consortia offering such CATSS- 
based offline products as catalog cards, 
COM catalogs, and data on magnetic 
tape. An offline “BATCH CATSS” is 
available as a tool for retrospective con- 
version of a local library collection. The 
utility also offers a highly regarded on- 
line authority file and a program for in- 
terlibrary searching and construction of 
bibliographies. 


Infiltration 


UTLAS began exhibiting its services 
in the United States at the 1978 Mid- 
winter Meeting of the American Library 
Association. Those who found the litera- 
ture-laden UTLAS suite may have been 
impressed with the versatility of the 
available programs* and of a circulation 


*“CATSS generates COM catalogs for a 
university library with 6,000,000 biblio- 
graphic entries and also for a school li- 
brary with 10,000 bibliographic entries 
using PRECIS . . .”—UTLAS brochure. 


UTLAS managers in conference are, from left, E. E. Minett, director; R. Braithwaite, 
assistant director and marketing manager; B. Campbell, products manager; E. Anttila, 
development manager; and H. Velazquez, client marketing manager. 





MAY 1980 


University of Toronto Photography 
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system in development. But most librar- 
ians missed the UTLAS show in favor of 
the hotter attractions along the exhibits 
midway. 

Then, in spring 1978, UTLAS-sud- 
denly blossomed in library/information 
media throughout the United States. The 
Canadian utility had bid for a fat tech- 
nical processing contract with the Uni- 
versity of California statewide library 
system. UC experts were rating top bid- 
ders on an elaborate scale of values, and 
in June rumors flew that UTLAS had 
beaten all U.S. contenders, As it turned 
out, UTLAS had indeed scored highest 
on purely technical factors, outranking 
OCLC, RLIN, and WLN. But the deci- 
sion, which considered cost and various 
performance measures, went to OCLC. 


The event raised awareness of UTLAS 
in the States. Comparative studies and 
writings began to look not at three, but 
four “major” utilities. Already at the 
gates, UTLAS needed only the right sort 
of oomph to put it into U.S. territory. 


Such oomphs are rather sophisticated 
in the utility game, and it has already 
taken UTLAS five years to develop one. 
But now comes what may be the utility’s 
most saleable item in the U.S.: the 
UTLAS Library Collection Management 
System (LCMS). In simplified terms, 
LCMS is a minicomputer package that 
allows for online inventory control, in- 
cluding searching and circulation, at: 
the local level, with no outside hook-ups; 
the regional level, for shared manage- 
ment; the UTLAS-centralized level, 
taking advantage of CATSS biblio- 
graphic power; or a combination of these 
levels. 

There are two more years of develop- 
ment ahead before the package becomes 
the dreamy “fully integrated, distributed 
system,” but its basic functions are up 
and almost ready to go forth into the 
U.S. library world. 

UTLAS, which claims no “members,” 
only users, has a price structure based on 
“connect time” or products delivered. 
Some say it is the most cost-effective 
pricing; others feel it is unpredictable 


and foils advance budgeting. 


But Americans have been known to 
embrace the right product at the right - 
time, putting price aside and overlook- 
ing the absence of the U.S. union label. 
It’s anyone’s race in the derby for the 
totally integrated decentralized system, 
and with some of the fastest minds in the 
utility business on its staff of 100, 
UTLAS is making its move. O 
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On utilities, elitism, and deeri | 


Three readers respond to a portrait of OCLC as “a biblio- 
graphic democracy” and RLG as “an exclusionary group.” 


Ed. note: In January, American Libraries 
published columnist Michael Gorman’s 
“Network! Or, I’m Rational as Hell and 
I’m Not Going to Take It Anymore.” 
Gorman praised OCLC’s de facto “na- 
tional network”—a “bibliographic de- 
mocracy in which all contribute and 
from which all benefit.” He questioned 
why resources should be diverted to a 
utility that ultimately serves, in his 
words, only “some readers reading in a 
few large libraries.” 

A further excerpt: 

. the purpose of RLIN is to con- 
centrate the financial and human re- 
sources available to, or obtainable by, 
the Research Libraries Group on Services 
to the relatively small number of mem- 
bers of that group. David Stam has 
argued (in AL, Nov. 1979) that such a 
concentration does benefit society in 
that the maintenance of elite institutions 
is, ultimately, of transcendent value. 
This argument is, at best, a little abstract. 
I fear it will take more than an appeal to 
abstractions and a citing of famous 
works written in large research libraries 
to justify the denial of library resources 
to the many in the interests of a few.” 

Among the comments received from 
readers, some of them supportive of 
Gorman’s view, were the following. 


Networks and the 
common cause 


A reply by David H. Stam 


The title of Michael Gorman’s curious 
attack on the Research Libraries Group 
could not have been more ill-suited to 
support his point. Network, a movie 
partly filmed in the New York Public 
Library, had as its major theme a crush- 
ing satire on the excesses to which com- 
petition among networks can lead. I 
don’t recall that the movie proposed, as 
a solution to the absurdities of its theme, 





David H. Stam is the Andrew W. Mellon 
director of the Research Libraries of the 
New York Public Library (an RLG member) 
and “formerly a happy OCLC user at 
Johns Hopkins University.” 
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the unification of all the networks into 
one grand monopoly (a la the old BBC). 
Nor did the movie suggest, to the best 
of my recollection, that all its viewers 
should have only one choice. Next time 
I’m at the Library of Congress I'll check 
the ending—my recollection is of an ex- 
tremely zany populist appeal for an- 
archy, devoid of any authority control 
whatsoever. A fun film, despite some 
inanities, but hardly a rational prop to 
bear the heavy weight of Gorman’s 
illogic. 

I leave it to others to correct Gor- 
man’s misunderstanding of what RLG 
is, his failure to understand the role of 
universities or of research in society, 
his peculiar sense of moral imperatives, 
and his simplistic notion that all possible 
readers can be served at the same level. 
But since Gorman takes me to task for 

n “abstraction” he failed to understand 
and then expanded my argument to a 
point I hadn’t made, a word of clarifica- 
tion seems in order. 

The abstraction apparently had to do 
with my suggestion that research li- 
braries and institutions benefit society 
in widespread and specific ways. What 
is abstract about the environmental 
movement, xerographic copies in the 
billions, bestsellers, and popular litera- 
ture eludes me. But in a breathtaking 
and irrational leap, belying the column’s 
title and my article, Gorman goes on to 
describe my purpose as “to justify the 
denial of library resources to the many 
in the interests of the few.” My point 
was, of course, the exact contrary, that 
the work of the alleged few is accessible 
to the many. 

Nowhere did I argue, as he implies, 
that “all (or the most part) of the avail- 
able development funds and all (or the 
most part) of scarce human resources” 
should be concentrated in building a sys- 
tem for a few large libraries. To my 
knowledge no one in RLG has ever sug- 
gested that, nor would anyone realisti- 
cally predict that such an allocation of 
resources could occur or would be de- 
sirable. In fact, my colleagues in the 
Research Libraries Group and I would 
argue in exactly the opposite direction, 
that the continued growth, development, 


and viability of OCLC is crucial to the 
welfare of the entire library community 
—just as RLG’s development is essen- 
tial to the preservation of the “grand 
principles” of librarianship: the free ac- 
cessibility of all readers and researchers 
to the entire universe of knowledge, and 
the provision for the needs of those re- 
searchers beyond the resources required 
to satisfy popular demand. 

We certainly see no reason for the 
wide range of OCLC users to pay for 
the demonstrated special needs of large 
research libraries, e.g., comprehensive 
collection development and preservation 
programs, development of automated 
support for Asian and other non-Roman 
languages, a system of authority con- 
trol designed to assure access for all 
users to all of our materials, and many 
other developments of importance to 
the advancement of knowledge in a time 
of diminishing resources. 


To the pyre! 


RLG was not born of the arrogance 
of riches among its original members, 
but from the agony of insufficient re- 
sources available to meet those needs 
and to achieve the grand principles. We 
are dedicated to the dissemination and 
preservation of knowledge and informa- 
tion, not to the “denial of library re- 
sources to the many in the interests of 
the few.” That disingenous misquotation 
reveals Gorman’s straw-person and 
should be put to the pyre. The public 
demands on the nation’s research li- 
braries are enough to provide the match. 

We no more apoligize for exclusivity 
than hospitals do for excluding the 
healthy, or does Congress for having its 
own Library. In fact, Gorman’s charges 
of elitism can be turned on their head: 
in transparently self-serving ways he 
argues in essence that we already have 
one elite national network, why should 
we have another? His arguments won’t 
wash; and if he wishes indeed to pursue 
the grand principles of librarianship, he 
might better direct his efforts toward 
establishing links for sharing among 
networks, rather than attacking the 
groundwork on which all of us are 
building. O 
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Toward a Bibliographic 
Republic 


by Amar K. Lahiri 


ntroversies relating to a network’s 
size, nature, activities and ability to 
maintain quality control of a biblio- 
graphic database have not been and 
perhaps will not be resolved in the near 
future. Gorman eulogized OCLC as a 
national network and praised the system 
for its vastness and richness. It has be- 
come successful not because of its hier- 
archical structure but because of demo- 
cratic participation by the libraries ir- 
respective of their size and type. Mutual 
contribution of bibliographic data by 
these libraries resulted in mutual benefit 
to all. In this respect, even LC has been 
considered “just another big library” 
(AL, Mar. 1979, p. 147). 


The forgotten utility 

It is true that LC has not yet fully 
committed itself to act as the national 
cataloging agency. Nevertheless, LC’s 
involvement in the development of na- 





Amar Kumar Lahiri is cataloger/bibliog- 
rapher at the University of Rhode Island 
Library, Kingston. 


One for the record 
by Jo Chanaud 


Although our library participates in 
the OCLC system, we do not see it 
through the rose-colored glasses Gor- 
man seems to be wearing. Admittedly, 
its database is impressive, our “hit rate” 
is good, and in many ways it does save 
us time, particularly in searching. How- 
ever, the cataloging aspects for serials 
are not at all efficient; we spend much 
more time producing cards for our serial 
records on OCLC than we did manually! 

The system is perpetuating errors— 
no longer on a one-library basis, as in 
pre-automation days, but on a grandiose 
basis, with over 2,000 libraries having to 
suffer the consequences. 

An example yesterday prompted me 
to write this letter. A search for the 
Guinness Book of World Records un- 
earthed 69 different records, including 
one spelled “Guiness.” After 15 minutes 
wading through them all, I discovered 


Jo Chanaud is serials cataloger at the Uni- 
versity of Colorado/Boulder Libraries. 
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tional and international cataloging net- 
works should neither be overlooked nor 
underestimated. Furthermore, its con- 
tribution toward refinement of catalog- 
ing theory and practice and its leadership 
role for the application of machine-read- 
able cataloging leaves no doubt that LC 
is still the major controller and contribu- 
tor of bibliographic information in this 
country. 

We know that a majority of the OCLC 
libraries accept LC’s bibliographic data 
without further question and scrutiny. 
But records provided by other libraries, 
without LC’s level of accuracy and con- 
sistency, need further examination be- 
fore acceptance. Ideally, each item 
should be cataloged only once to insti- 
tute quality control and finally to reduce 
cataloging cost. But the OCLC database 
is of little help in this regard. The OCLC 
database amounts to another National 
Union Catalog (NUC) in machine-read- 
able form, and only a higher “hit rate” 
of LC records from it will significantly 
reduce cataloging cost. 

Gorman, however, has described this 
OCLC configuration as “bibliographic 
democracy” and is dreaming that the 
emergence of a “self-policing system” 
will eventually cure all exisiting biblio- 


four duplicate serial records, from which 
I chose one, making about four neces- 
sary changes for my own cataloging. 
Then I spent another five minutes filling 
out an error report (manually) so that 
other libraries might eventually be saved 
my frustrations. 

Cooperative cataloging is a must; we 
have to save costs in this kind of repeti- 
tive work being done all over the coun- 
try. I do not believe cataloging from 
OCLC is always cooperative. For exam- 
ple, when a serial changes its title, I must 
spend hours to correct an incomplete or 
inaccurate OCLC record, but only for 
my own library. The CONSER libraries, 
which are allowed to change the online 
records, seldom do before all the smaller 
libraries have already dealt with the title 
changes. 

To blame RLIN for trying to estab- 
lish a more error-proof database is to 
deny the value of free enterprise. The 
very competition may force OCLC to 
solve some of its problems. E 


Gorman responds 
I agree with Ms. Chanaud insofar as 
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graphic maladies. In my estimation, this 
is a tenuous argument. It has never hap- 
pened before, and probably will never 
happen. We all know that everybody’s 
business is nobody’s business. We should 
also remember that a “bibliographic de- 
mocracy” can’t render equal benefit to 
all without having a strong and efficient 
Bibliographic Republic. Lack of republi- 
can authority, after all, is causing bib- 
liographic anarchy in the OCLC base. 

To avoid such confusion, we need a 
National Bibliographic Center which 
will catalog an item once and also main- 
tain quality control at the national level. 
Since LC has the necessary experience 
and expertise, it could, with some 
changes in policy and perspectives, han- 
dle these activities expeditiously. 

The cost of cataloging would certainly 
be reduced nationwide if only librarians 
could overcome the political problems. 
Alas, librarians as a group are still too 
weak, subdued, ineffective, and inert to 
rally the country behind this need. For as 
long as LC satisfies the needs of the U.S. 
Congress, Washington finds no justifica- 
tion or incentive for a National Biblio- 
graphic Center. Only a strong and vocif- 
erous movement of the librarians can 
make such a center a reality. O 


I believe we have not achieved quality 
control in any large database. OCLC, as 
the largest database, is obviously even 
more flawed than others. I was not aware 
that I was blaming “RLIN for trying to 
establish a more error-proof database.” 
They may well be doing that, and if so, 
it is an aim hard to criticize. If RLG 
knows how to achieve quality conrtol in 
a six-million-record database when and 
if they achieve a database of that size, I 
will be happy to see it, and I am sure 
OCLC will embrace the technique. 

As far as the Guinness example is con- 
cerned, I believe we at Illinois would se- 
lect one of the records for the Guinness 
Book of World Records and use it with- 
out bothering to review all 69 records, I 
suspect, however, that we take a more 
pragmatic view than most. 

My criticisms of RLG were not com- 
cerned with quality control, though I did 
express my views on that topic in gen- 
eral. I have heard the argument that 
RLG/RLIN is valuable because it has 
made OCLC rethink its positions, Even 
if true, this effect is peripheral to the 
main issue. a 
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Minimum Qualifications and the Law: 
The Issue Ticks Away for Librarians 


by Keith Cottam 


The issue of minimum qualifications for 
librarians has become a timebomb. And 
if its dynamics are not clearly understood 
or its importance appreciated, it is clear 
that the complexities and potential for 
problems for the library and information 
service profession are demanding atten- 
tion. For example: 

e The Library of Congress is very sensi- 
tive to the issue and has stated its intent 
“to bring the library into conformity with 


the Equal Employment Opportunity Act of 


1972 . . .” The Library has not had a posi- 
tive educational requirement for the mas- 
ter’s degree for several years. 

e In March 1979 the Jacksonville, Fla., 
Civil Service Board, Classification Com- 
mittee, heard arguments regarding the 
public library’s requirement for a master’s 
in library science. The issue was raised 
in 1978 by the Recruitment and Examining 
Division of the Department of Personnel 
because of Equal Employment Opportunity 
requirements. The MLS was upheld as an 
employment qualification. 

e The Ohio Civil Service Commission 
adopted a new classification system in 
January 1976 which eliminated the re- 
quirements for nonperformance-related 
tests and educational requirements for ap- 
pointment and promotion. For example, 
the requirements in the Librarian series no 
longer include the MLS as a minimum 
qualification. 


Keith Cottam is assistant director for pub- 
lic services and employee relations, Van- 
derbilt University Library, Nashville, Tenn., 
and chair, ALA/OLPR Minimum Qualifica- 
tions for Librarians Task Force. Other task 
force members are: Julie Blume, Mildred 
L. Fisher, Suzanne H. Mahmoodi, F. Wil- 
liam Summers. David Dowell is OLPR Ad- 
visory Committee Liaison. 
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Enforcing EEO Law 

At the heart of the issue is an array of 
federal laws and regulations shaping our 
efforts to hire employees and which, if mis- 
construed or ignored, could become criti- 
cal liabilities. * 

On August 25, 1978, “Uniform Guide- 
lines on Employee Selection Procedures” 
were issued by the five federal agencies 
which have primary responsibility for the 
enforcement of equal employment oppor- 
tunity law. Each of the recent laws and 
regulations has spawned a proliferation of 
commentary and case law, but the basic 
theme throughout is quite simple: Employ- 
ers should take all precautions in the em- 
ployment process to eliminate steps which 
discriminate against people because of 
ancestry, age, sex, race, religion, arrest 
and court record, handicap, or other ar- 
tificial barriers unless based on a bona 
fide occupational qualification. 

The challenge has arisen: What does a 
librarian do and what competencies are 


CR ee ee a ee ee 
*The basic provisions are found in Title VII of 
the 1964 Civil Rights Act, as amended by the 
Equal Employment Opportunity Act of 1972, 
particularly as the courts have evolved an in- 
terpretation of “discrimination” and in the ap- 
proaches to enforcement taken by the Equal 
Employment Opportunity Commission (EEOC). 
“Affirmative action” is an equal employment 
opportunity enforcement concept first issued 
in Executive Order 11246 in 1965. The order 
was expanded in coverage in 1967, and in 
1971 specific requirements were declared for 
written affirmative action plans from certain 
employers. Among the other laws which govern 


equal employment opportunity are the Equal 


Pay Act of 1963, the Age Discrimination in Em- 
ployment Act, and the Rehabilitation Act of 
1973. In addition, states and local govern- 
ments have also enacted equal employment 
opportunity statutes and ordinances. 


janise warren grey, ed.. 


required for performing a “professional” 
job? Does the MLS by current standards 
meet job competency requirements? How 
do we ensure that standards for profes- 
sional competencies are met when alterna- 
tive professional career routes are used? 
Can the MLS as an ideal educational cre- 
dential withstand legal challenges? 

With such questions comes a flurry of 
other concerns: What is the meaning 
of “minimum qualifications,” ‘“discrimina- 
tion,” “job analysis,” and “validation”? 
What may be the consequences of adopt- 
ing certification as a means of preserving 
professional standards? How is the ALA 
accreditation process affected by this is- 
sue? Where can | turn for advice? 

In attempting to come to grips with these 
and other concerns, a Minimum Qualifica- 
tions for Librarians Task Force, ALA Of- 
fice for Library Personnel Resources, has 
been breaking investigative ground in a 
very sensitive and fast moving area. The 
task force has issued a major statement 
for the profession in a question and an- 
swer format. (Write for a copy of the Q & 
A: ALA/OLPR, 50 East Huron St., Chicago, 
IL 60611). It has also received a $5,000 
grant from the J. Morris Jones-World Book 
Encyclopedia-ALA Goal Award program 
to meet and work with legal and technical 
experts in the field. In addition, members 
of the task force have spoken at national 
conferences and state meetings, and as- 
sisted the Jacksonville Public Library in 
its civil service case. 


ALA Task Force Viewpoints 


Recently, at the 1980 ALA Midwinter 
Conference, the task force reported pub- 
licly the following conclusions. 

First, the MLS (or its variant designa- 
tions) as it evolves and continues to be a 
relevant educational credential should be 
advocated as a worthy professional stan- 
dard; however, an educational credential 
in-and-of-itself is not generally accepted 
as aminimum employment criterion unless 
relevant knowledge, skills, and abilities 
are shown to have been learned and to be 
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e related to the competency requirements 
of the particular job in question. Caution 
should be exercised in suggesting the use 
of educational requirements or other stan- 
dards which cannot be validated or proven 
oe job related. 

ond, the MLS (or its variant designa- 

tions) should not be used as the sole, min- 
imum hiring criterion for all professional 
library positions. The question must be 
asked in each specific case: Does a job 
truly require the MLS? The profession 
must become more open to the concept of 
career lattices, alternatives, and equiva- 
lencies for people who can meet minimum 
qualifications or competency requirements 
by means other than an MLS credential. 
Third, certification is not the ultimate 
solution. Whatever problems we have with 
the MLS as an employment requirement, 
we could also have with certification. This 
is particularly true for a voluntary national 
professional certification program. A uni- 
form and inclusive state government cer- 
tification requirement is not realistically 


attainable. 

Fourth, judgment should be used in cit- 
ing “Library Education and Personnel 
Utilization,” a statement of policy adopted 
by the Council of the American Library 
Association, June 30, 1970. The statement 


represents an ideal: Educational creden- 


tials are desirable for identifying and se- 


lecting employees who can best contribute 


to the library’s goals of providing service 
of the highest quality. However, a number 
of recent court decisions have questioned 
the relevance of educational credential re- 
quirements to actual job content. It is im- 
portant that employers give this issue 
careful consideration before requiring ap- 
plicants to have these credentials. 

Fifth, a greater effort should be mounted 
on an educational and informational front 
regarding the issue. The task force is 
taking steps in this direction, among them 
updating the Q & A document cited above, 
making it available to state professional 
journals for publication, arranging for a 
drop-in center and participating in other 
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meetings at the ALA annual conference in 
New York, and engaging the issue with 
speaking opportunities as they are made 
available. 

Sixth, the task forçe will recommend 
that OLPR develop a proposal for a study 
to analyze professional jobs and to assist 
libraries with their employee selection pro- 
cedures. 

Of primary importance is the need for 
employers to realistically analyze and as- 
sess a serious void: What is it that a librar- 
ian actually does? What competencies are 
required to perform specific jobs? Do our 
employee selection procedures assure 
that all minimum qualifications and com- 
petency requirements are indeed job-re- 
lated, and not imposed merely on the 
basis of tradition or convenience? Answer- 
ing these questions honestly, and rec- 
ognizing and focusing the problem is 
extremely important. Early warning 
and sound preparation—including change 
where necessary—are the best defense. 


O 


EXTENSION SERVICES LIBRARIAN. Creative, enthusiastic, experienced librarian needed to fill newly-created po- 
sition as a section head in adult services department. Duties include planning, implementing, and directing 
services outside of main library building to 1 branch, 1 bookmobile, the blind and physically handicapped, 
homebound, senior citizens, nursing homes, etc. MLS plus minimum of 3 yrs.' demonstrable experience in out- 
reach/extension services in a public library required. Experience with grant writing, volunteers, and non- 
traditional public library services desirable. Salary $14,843; excellent benefits. Deadline date June 2. 
Send application to: Judith A. Drescher, Library Director, Champaign Public Library and Information Center, 
505 South Randolph Street, Champaign, IL 61820. 


ASSOCIATE LIBRARIAN. Rider College is seeking an experienced administrator of an academic library who will 
start Sept. l as associate librarian, to assume the position of college librarian on retirement of the in- 
cumbent Jan. 1, 1981. ALA-accredited library degree required. An appropriate second master's or doctorate 
desirable. Salary competitive depending on qualifications, minimum $25,000. Library has a collection of 


325,000 volumes and a staff of 25. Send resumes by May 30 to: Dr. Jerry Wayne Brown, Vice President for Aca- 
demic Affairs & Provost, Rider College, POB 6400, Lawrenceville, NJ 08648. An AA, M/F employer. 


IPCD/LIBRARY PROGRAM COORDINATOR. Serving adult students enrolled in nontraditional external degree programs 
through the Institute for Personal and Career Development. Entails coordination of information services to 

faculty and students, administration and supervision, and some travel. Required: ALA-accredited MLS, 3 yrs.' 
professional library experience, and familiarity with business reference literature. A relevant subject mas- 


ter's degree and experience with grant proprosals are preferred. 12-month position: $14,800-$18,125. Send 


r 
v 


ersit 


esume and 3 letters of recommendation by June 15 to: Bart Lessin, 
MI 48859. All persons including women, members of minority groups,-and the handicapped 


Mt. Pleasant 


209 Park Librar Central Michigan Uni- 


are encouraged to apply. CMU is an affirmative-action, equal-opportunity institution. 


EMPLOYERS -Catch the CONFERENCE EXPRESS 
A Job Listing for Conferees 


Employers, place your newest “Position Open” no- 
tices directly in the hands of some 2,500 profes- 
sionally qualified job candidates at the ALA Annual 
Conference in New York. 


A special CONFERENCE EXPRESS classified listing 
will be printed quickly in June and handed out free 
to conference job seekers. The special one-time rate 
is $2.50 per line, one fourth the cost of our monthly 
LATE JOB NOTICES (membership discounts not ap- 
plicable). Lines are approximately 100 spaces; 10-line 
maximum. 


Here’s a unique chance to advertise those job open- 
ings falling between our June and July/August is- 
sues. Our regular July/August issue isn’t mailed until 
August 1. 


TO BE INCLUDED, YOUR POSITION ANNOUNCE- © 
MENT MUST REACH US BY JUNE 10. SEND TO: 


AL CONFERENCE EXPRESS 
American Libraries 
50 E. Huron St. 
Chicago, IL 60611 


If you have any questions, please contact J. W. Grey, (312) 944-6780 x326. 
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LANE JOB NOTICES CONTINUED FROM PAGE 281 


NETWORK DIRECTOR. Bibliographical Center for Research (BCR), a multitype library cooperative in the Mountain 
Plains region, seeks executive director (CEO). Responsibilities include: administration of operations; di- 
recting staff; exercising fiscal control and accountability; developing and implementing programs and ser- 
vices; representing the Center's interests in local, state, regional, and national groups; exercising leade, 
ship in library resource and cooperation in maintaining responsiveness to the regional libraries. Requir 
ALA-accredited degree, willingness to travel 25% of time, 3 yrs.' progressively responsible management expe- 
rience; experience in a multijurisdictional library agency or nonprofit corporation; demonstrated fiscal 
management, communication, and interpersonal skills. Salary above $30,000. Negotiable. Send resume and 3 
references to: Executive Director, Search Committee, c/o Joyce Coyne, Assistant to the Search Committee, 


Bibliographical Center for Research, 245 Columbine, Suite 212, Denver, CO 80206. 


PUBLIC SERVICES LIBRARIAN. Perform reference duties, manage ILL program, some collection development and 
serials work. Experience with OCLC essential, ALA-accredited MLS, subject master's desirable. Job begins July 
l. Salary $13,000-$14,500. Mount Saint Mary's, the oldest independent Catholic college in America, is a 
liberal arts college of about 1,300 students with a rural setting in the foothills of the Blue Ridge Moun- 
tains, within easy reach of Washington, DC and Baltimore. Send resume to: John H. O'Connor, Library Director, 


Mount Saint Mary's, Emmitsburg, MD 21727. Affirmative-action, equal-opportunity employer. 


ASSISTANT DIRECTOR, TECHNICAL SERVICES, Mitchell Public Library. Public library which also serves as a student 
library for the Mitchell area Vocational Technical School. Candidate must have ALA-accredited MLS. Salary 
range $9,500-$12,000. Application by June 15. Send resume and transcript to: Chair of Library Board, Mitchell 


Public Library, Mitchell, SD 57301. 


DIRECTOR OF PUBLIC LIBRARY. Candidate must have ALA-accredited MLS, 2 yrs.' experience, one of those 2 yrs. 
supervisory. Application by May 15. Salary $12,000-$16,000. Send resume and transcript to: Chair of Library 


Board, Mitchell Public Library, Mitchell, SD 57301. 


ASSOCIATE DIRECTOR OF LIBRARIES at expanding state university in northern Va. (Washington, D.C. area). Reports 
to director of libraries; directs technical services (cataloging, acquisitions, serials); and coordinates li- 
brarywide automation planning and development. Candidates must have a broad understanding of all aspects of 
the library profession. Extensive experience in technical services, budget control, and significant work with 
library automation, including hands-on and planning. MLS and 5 yrs.' increasingly responsible professional 
exp. with a least 2 yrs.' administrative capacity required. Additional advanced degrees, publications, and/or 
professional association involvement desirable. $20,000-$28,000, depending on qualifications, exp. Send letter 


of application, resume, and names of 3 references by June 15 to: Robert Ehrlich, Chair of Associate Director 
Search Committee, George Mason University, 4400 University Drive, Fairfax, VA 22030. AA, EOE 


MARINE RESOURCES LIBRARIAN. Plans, coordinates, directs activities for cooperative library of 2 state agen- 
cies. Supervises 2 or more paraprofessionals. May teach course(s) bibliographic instruction. Reports to direc- 
tor of library. Minimum 3 yrs.' experience technical processing or special library. ALA-accredited degree. 
Additional advanced degree desirable. Facility foreign language desirable. 1l-month, full-time appointment. 
Faculty equivalent rank. Minimum salary $16,000. Candidates solely responsible for forwarding all pertinent 
data. Position closes May 30. Position available July 1. Ellis Hodgin, Director of Libraries, College of 
Charleston, Charleston, SC 29401. Equal-opportunity employer. 


LATE JOB NOTICES CONTINUED ON INSIDE BACK COVER 


CAREER OPPORTUNITIES - 


Guidelines 


The American Library Association requires a 
salary range for all “Positions Open.” ‘‘Faculty 
rank” and ‘‘status’’ are variable and should be 
explored carefully by applicants. ALA opposes 
residency requirements. Direct or implied biases 
will be edited out of ads. Job titles should reflect 
responsibilities as defined in ALA personnel 
guidelines. 


Rates 


PLEASE STATE IF ALA MEMBER. INSTITUTIONAL 
MEMBERSHIP REQUIRED FOR INSTITUTIONAL 
DISCOUNTS. 


Joblines: Free listing of numbers and addresses 
for nonprofit job clearinghouses. Please provide 
numbers and addresses for employers to contact 
joblines. No commercial agencies. (AL does not 
supply job lists or forward jobs to clearinghouses.) 


Positions Wanted: ALA members receive first 50 
words free, 50¢ each word over. Nonmembers: 
50¢/word. Limit 3 issues per year. 


Positions Open or Educational Notices (Please 
state format desired): 


Line-by-line: $2.50/line. ALA institutional mem- 
bers receive 50% off ($1.25/line). 


Display: Boxes, larger type, prominent format. 
$25/column inch. 20% off for ALA institutional 
members. Available only for job positions or 
educational programs. 


Box numbers: AL will provide box numbers on 
request for employers wishing to run blind ads. 
Surcharge is $10. 


To reply to box numbers write: Box (number), 
c/o American Libraries, 50 E. Huron St., Chi- 
cago, IL 60611. 


Back-page classifieds: For services, sales, mer- 
chandise, personals, general announcements. See 
back page of magazine for details. $4/line. 


General Deadline for Copy 


Copy must be received by the 5th of the month 
preceding date of issue. (Ads placed and sub- 
sequently filled can be stamped ‘‘Filled’’ up to 
three weeks preceding date of issue; advertiser 
is billed for original ad.) 4 


Late Job Notices ; 


As space permits, late jobs are taken after the 
general copy deadline has passed. By phone 
only, after 10th of the month. $10/line. ALA-in- 
stitutional members 10% off. See complete in- 
structions in section. 


Address 


Place all notices with Janise Grey, LEADS, 
American Libraries, 50 E. Huron St., Chicago, IL 
60611, (312) 944-6780 X326. 
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RR na ee EE aS E = < 
Ee es JOBLINES POSITIONS WANTED 
Due to space limitations, the “Joblines” section does not appear in American 
Libraries this month. Please see the April issue, pp. 209-210, for up-to-date 
Jobline listings. l 


LIBRARIAN SEEKS POSITION. Specialties: 
; health science and AV media. 10 yrs.’ experi- 
: ee rane Ee ae ee ence in collection development bibliography, 
PAE eee tS ASS oak: reference, and AV cataloging. Fluent in Chi- 
ER M SS EEN A ; nese at gence Boe Oc and Kaniy 
y ; | TIE munication skills, Inexhaustible energy, Avail- 
EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES able immediately. Write J. Wu, 200 Gateway 
— —— - - z as . ' Bivd., Apt. 616, Don Mills, Ontario M3C 185, 
OBERAMMERGAU TOUR—Post-ALA escorted —— Kanaga; 
tour of German and Austrian libraries leaves - 
NYC July 5, 1980. This 2-week tour, including Preconference workshop prior to ALA meeting 
the Passion Play, costs $1,499 complete. Write ee 
to: Library Tour, 12 Station Road, Bellport, NY SPACE PLANNING & PRACTICAL SANI STRATIVE AND/OR bette POSI. 
| 3, for flyer. =SiG . 9 yrs.’ experience in public services, 
j 2 DESIGN FOR LIBRARIANS administration, and teaching in academic in- 
| June 26-28 in NYC. Fee: $225. Contact, stitutions. MA, MLS, PhD dissertation stage, 
eT meee Oe hg tt ft eee Aaron Cohen & Assoc., Teatown Rd., management intern in academic library, pub- 


: . ~ lications, committee work, and knowledge of 
EARN UNIVERSITY CREDIT for vacation trav- Croton-on-Hudson, NY 10520; 914-271- foreign languages. For details, please write: 
els in the U.S./abroad that you conduct on 8170. R. N. Sharma, Reference Librarian, Colgate 
your own. Write: University of California University Library, Hamilton, NY 13346. 
Travel/Study, POB 16501, Irvine, CA 92713. 


UNIVERSITY OR COLLEGE ARCHIVES, ALA- 
accredited MLS, 10 yrs.’ experience, all 


EXECUTIVE DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM phases library work, esp. special collections, 


i e i preservation, public relations, cataloging, edi- 

ON MISHARY ADMINISTRATORS kaod relations Win tacuit and top omni 

2 SESSIONS: Session A— July 13-19, 1980 Bor IU ee 
Session B—July 20-26, 1980 


The Institute for Business and Education Services, School of Business Administration, 

Miami University, is offering a 1-week seminar in administrative leadership designed POSITIONS OPEN 
for administrators, directors, and other key executives in all types of libraries and 

media centers. The program is designed especially for librarians who make or in- 

fluence management decisions. The seminar fee is $369 which includes tuition, all ACADEMIC LIBRARY 
instruction, all meals, and a single room. 


i PROGRAM TOPICS : Acquisition librarian, assistant or associate 
1. Rules and Responsibilities of Library Administrators syotbioar level. Requires ALA-accredited 
2. Effective Library Leadership Patterns MLS, To oversee the daily operation of ac- 


ivi i f f Tim quisitions area; supervise staff of 1912; or- 
3. Productivity and the Management of Library Staff Time ganize, supervise, and. evaluate ravines ii 


4. Motivation for Increased Performance the procurement of monographs and seri- 


. Inter | ion. mmunication als; responsible for maintaining accurate 
5. Interpersonal and Organizational Communications aane Gf OASNI Will _canicla IN 


For further information and enrollment application, write to: planning and implementation of future ac- 


quisitions mechanization. Minimum salary 
institu Harry F. Brooks, Director $18,500. Application deadline June 1. Send 
nstitute for Business and Education Services resume and 3 letters of recommendation to: 


School of Business Administration Alberta Adolph, Kent State University Li- 
Miami University brary, Kent, OH 44242, An equal-opportunity 


Oxford, OH 45056 employer. 
(513) 529-2132 


SS ATS EN LEG SGOT ILES, OA RP LSM SAND WS TS ELLIE TE LIS Pog NRE TES Acquisitions librarian. Head of acquisitions 


department with managerial responsibilities 


including a book budget of over $1 million for 
TRE A TESE ontionon E EEE E a EGR es ee ee RET a ee ne EE main library and regional campus libraries. 
Develops relationships with book dealers, 


dors; ible for book selection; plan- 

ADVANCED LIBRARY EXECUTIVE ning and organization of department, Require 
: - e ; demonstrate 

DEVELOPMENT SEMINAR managerial ability: relevant collection Cepe: 

x nce, r- 

July 27-31, 1980 ably in academic library, Desired: knowledge 


The Institute for Business and Education Services, School of Business Administration, of book trade; relevant subject knowledge; 
Miami University, is offering a 3¥-day seminar in Library Executive Development. Hagi p eh Aai a nanE ae UR 


This seminar is designed for those persons who have attended basic library manage- Librarian Il or Ili, based on experience wit 
ment development programs or who have had 5 yrs. library administrative experi- initial salary in range of $18,500-$23,000. Re- 
ence, especially in the areas of organizational development, staff evaluation and train- sumes received by May 30 will be given pref 
| erence in the screening process. Resume to: 
ing. The seminar fee is $289 which includes tuition, all instruction, all meals, and a Administrative Offices, University of Connec- 
single room. ticut Library, U-5A, Storrs, CT 06268. An equal- 


PROGRAM TOPICS opportunity employer. 
. The Role of the Library Director in the 1980’s 
. Managing Change in the Library in the 1980's 


. Motivating Library Staff Aqueous purana. The vee of 
: , a] 7 orthern Colorado raries are seeking can- 
. Time Management for Library Directors didates for the position of acquisitions li- 
. Developing Library Human Resources brarian Coordinates and supervises. the daily— 
For further information and enrollment application, write: Ea enina ETE am student. DARNA at 
Harry F. Brooks, Director en eee ee Pein sae Bi 
ite an ais ports; participates in the development of the 
Institute for Business and Education Services library's proposed online public access cata- 
School of Business Administration log; and carries out other specialized assign- 
Miami University ments, This Suson works ha - a et l- 
| l rarians an cu o expend approximately 
Oxford, OH 45056 $250,000 annually for monographs; a compu- 
(513) 529-2132 ; : ; sji 
terized accounting system is utilized to gen- 
erate purchase orders, checks, and reports, 


S Le E EI ICN OP OI E SER AI) S ER EE a O ALA-accredited MLS and 2 yrs. of professional 
experience required. Desirable qualifications 
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include experience in acquisitions, book se- 
lection, automated data processing, and su- 
pervision. Undergraduate training in business 
or business experience preferred. 12-month 
salary, minimum $14,750. Faculty rank and 
status, 20 work days vacation; faculty travel 
assistance, generous sick leave, retirement 
program. Applications must be postmarked 
no later-than May 31. Apply to: Oren W. 
Sprague, Assistant Director for Technical 
Services, James A. Michener Library, Uni- 
versity of Northern Colorado, Greeley, CO 
80639. The University of Northern Colorado 
is an equal-opportunity, affirmative-action 
employer. 


Archivist 3/5 time (search reopened), Sim- 
mons College. Supervises and develops all 
archives operations; assists in library science 
archives management course. Requires ar- 
chival training plus MA, history or MLS, 1 yr. 
archives and supervisory experience. Salary 
minimum $7,500. Deadline May 31. Letter and 
resume to: Artemis Kirk, Director of Libraries, 
Simmons College, 300 The Fenway, Boston, 
MA 02115. 


Assistant director, access services. Manages 
and coordinates the operations of the units 
responsible for providing physical access to 
library materials. These units include the cir- 
culation services department, the film library, 
the interlibrary loan office, nonprint, reserve, 
and periodical services, and the Hawley Li- 


brary (a branch library serving the graduate 


schools of criminal justice, social welfare, 
and library and information science). Staff 
of these units includes: 5 librarians with fac- 
ulty status; 4 non-teaching professionals; 31 
classified service employees; approximately 
20 FTE student assistants. Library faculty at 
SUNYA are expected to fulfill faculty obliga- 
tions in 1 or more of the areas of teaching, 
research, and service as well as specific li- 
brary assignments. Qualifications: ALA-ac- 
credited MLS. At least 5 yrs. of successful ad- 
ministrative experience, including experience 
in public services in a medium or large aca- 
demic library. Candidates with knowledge of 
circulation services preferred. Demonstrated 
skills in leadership, organization, and the in- 
tegration of change with technological in- 
novation. Commitment to actively promoting 
growth and development through teaching, 
research, and service as an essential part of 
the professional lives of academic librarians. 
| The successful candidate will be one who 
recognizes the role and function of the units 
within access services in the context of the 
university libraries and the academic commu- 
nity. Salary and rank commensurate with 
education and experience; salary from $20,000 
depending on qualifications. 12-months ap- 
pointment; sick leave and annual leave @ 
1.75 days each per month. Fully paid major 
medical, hospitalization and dental insur- 
ance. Social security coverage, TIAA/CREF, 
or New York State Teachers Retirement avail- 
able (employee contribution rate=3%). In- 
quiries should be received by July 5. Contact: 
Jean Whalen, Personnel Librarian, University 
Library, Room 109, State University of New 
York at Albany, 1400 Washington Avenue, Al- 
bany, NY 12222. (Preliminary interviews may 
be arranged for the ALA Conference in New 


York City). SUNY at Albany is an equal-em- 


LIBRARIAN 

SOCIAL SCIENCES _ 
REFERENCE LIBRARIAN 

in the Cubberley Education Library. Pro- 
vides research assistance and biblio- 
graphic instruction in the social sciences. — 
Reference and collection development ex- 


perience, government documents knowl- _ 


edge, and competence in research meth- 
odologies strongly preferred. MLS or 
demonstrated equivalent, online database 
searching, and social sciences back- 
ground required. Salary $17,500-$21,000, 
Apply by May 31 to: Elsi H. Mauro, Li- 
brary Personnel Officer, Stanford Univer- 
sity Libraries, Stanford, CA 94305. EOE 


ployment opportunity, affirmative-action em- 
ployer. Applications from women, minorities, 
and handicapped are especially welcome. 


Assistant director for collection development. 
The University of Georgia Libraries seek an 
experienced librarian with strong leadership 
qualities to assume responsibility for the 
overall coordination of collection develop- 
ment. Responsible to the director of libraries, 
the assistant director manages and allocates 
a $2 million materials budget; supervises the 
collection development division comprised of 
education, fine arts, history, humanities, and 
social sciences departments with a staff of 
11 professionals and 10 support; and coordi- 
nates collection development with other units 
in the libraries. Qualifications: ALA-accred- 
ited MLS; additional advanced degree; 5 yrs. 
experience with collection development ac- 
tivities, preferably including budget prepara- 
tion and control, in large academic or re- 
search library; additional library experience 
preferred; knowledge of national trends in 
collection development and the book trade; 
demonstrated administrative and supervisory 
ability; ability to deal sensitively with co- 
workers and to interact cooperatively with 
other library units; ability to work positively 
with university faculty and administrators; 
knowledge of the principles of bibliographic 
control; understanding of academic research 
needs; experience with, or knowledge of, 
automated library systems; flexibility in plan- 
ning and implementing library programs; ef- 


fective oral and written communication skills. 


Salary competitive and negotiable, minimum 
of $24,000. Closing date for applications July 
18. Send letter of application addressing the 
above qualifications, resume, and names of 
3 references to: Bonnie Jackson Clemens, 
Personnel Librarian, University of Georgia 
Libraries, Athens, GA 30602. The position will 
not be filled unless suitable candidates are 
found. An equal-opportunity, affirmative-ac- 
tion institution. 


Assistant documents/reference librarian, Ar- 
kansas. Position open July 1. Duties include 
reference assistance and bibliographic con- 
trol of international documents collection 


and some reference assistance with federal 


and state documents. Prefer person who has 
had experience with United Nations docu- 
ments. Share time on general reference desk. 
ALA-accredited MLS or equivalent. Salary 
with experience $12,500 minimum. 12-month 
contract. TIAA/CREF and many other fringe 
benefits. Application deadline May 30. Send 
application and resume to: Royal V. Pope, 
Director of Libraries, University of Arkansas, 
Fayetteville, AR 72701. An equal-opportunity, 
affirmative-action employer, welcomes ap- 
plications from all qualified individuals. 


Assistant head, acquisitions department. 
Available this spring. Under general direction 
of department head, assists in supervising 
support staff and student assistants, planning 
and coordinating work of 5 sections within 
the department, and serving as liaison with 
other departments in library. Assumes primary 
responsibility for serials-related problems, 
complex order and receiving problems, and 


special acquisitions. Requires ALA-accredited 


MLS, at least 2 yrs.’ academic library experi- 
ence in technical services at the professional 
level (some of which must be in an acquisi- 
tions department and some in a supervisory 


capacity), together with working knowledge of 


OCLC or automated library operations. Dem- 
onstrated skill in written and oral communi- 
cation, and ability to work well with others. 
Working knowledge of at least 1 modern for- 


eign language. Salary from $14,000 depending 


on qualifications and experience. Range ad- 
justment July 1. Send letter of application, 
resume, and 3 letters of reference by May 31 
to: Ann F. Stone, Personnel Librarian, Duke 


| University, Durham, NC 27706. An affirmative- 
action, equal-opportunity employer. 


Assistant head, automated processing divi- 


sion. Trains and revises the work of 16 sup- 
port staff and several student assistants in: 
1) preliminary search for cataloging informa- 
tion via OCLC and in-house automated sys- 
tem (LCS); 2) editing and inputting of cata- 
loging data through OCLC and LCS; 3) pro- 
cessing of duplicate copies, added volumes, 
reinstated titles; 4) use of LCS to control flow 


of in-process materials; and 5) labeling ma- 


terials. Solves complex cataloging problems 


PHYSICAL SCIENCES 
| LIBRARIAN 
University of California, Berkeley 


Search reopened for department hea 
for group of 5 physical sciences libs 
ians. Responsible for budgeting, staffing, 
collection development, circulation and 
reference services, and developing new 
programs such as library instruction and 
computerized literature searching. Re- 
quires MLS degree, extensive experience 
in science library, demonstrated success- 
ful ability as manager, and appreciation 
for the participative decision-making 
process. 

Full job description mailed on request. 
Salary $18,000-$26,000+ range. Send 
resume, including names of 3 profes- 
sional references by May 31 to: William 
E. Wenz, Personnel Officer, Room 447 
General Library, University of California, 
Berkeley, CA 94720. 


_An equal-opportunity, 
affirmative-action employer 


and resolves discrepancies. Gathers data on 
unit work and prepares reports. Works 1-2 
evenings/week. Qualifications required: mas- 
ter’'s from ALA-accredited program; 1-3 yrs. 
cataloging experience in academic/research 
library using AACR, LC classification/subject 
headings; reading knowledge of at least 1 
western European language; demonstrated 
knowledge of/experience with automated 
bibliographic systems, online cataloging, 


= MARC format/tagging. Will prefer experience 


supervising group activities in technical ser- 
vices. Available July 1. Salary $14,040-$16,440. 
12-month faculty contract. Rank/salary de- 
pend on qualifications. Apply by May 30 to: 
Personnel Librarian, Ohio State University Li- 
braries, 1858 Neil Ave. Mall, Columbus, OH 
43210. An EEO, AA employer. Qualified women, 
minority, and handicapped persons, as well 
as others, are encouraged to apply. 


Assistant librarian for Ambler Campus branch 
of Temple University to direct reference ac- 
tivities including bibliographic instruction; 
assists with collection development and tech- 
nical services. Requires: ALA-accredited MLS 
and a minimum of 2 yrs.’ experience in an 


academic library; additional subject master’s 
degree preferred; experience in bibliographic 


instruction desirable. Salary $14,000 minimum. 
Send resume and names of 3 professional 
references by May 31 to: Jane Titus, Paley Li- 
brary, Temple University, Philadelphia, PA 
19122. An equal-opportunity employer. 


Assistant reference librarian, Arkansas. Posi- 
tion open July 1. Newly created position. 
Duties include general reference service and 
provision of indepth reference service in the 
physical sciences. Includes providing and 
promoting online bibliographic searching. 
Participates with other department members 
in subject-oriented bibliographic instructions. 
ALA-accredited MLS or equivalent. Degree in 
physical sciences or relevant experience with 
physical sciences materials strongly prefer- 
red. Salary $12,500 minimum with experience. 
12-month contract. TIAA/CREF and many 
other fringe benefits. Application deadline 
May 30. Send application and resume to: 
Royal V. Pope, Director of Libraries, Univer- 
sity of Arkansas, Fayetteville, AR 72701. An 
equal-opportunity, affirmative-action employ- 
er, welcomes applications from all qualified 
individuals. 


Assistant university librarian for administra- 
tive services and planning. Analyzes and pre- 
pares budgets; coordinates, integrates, and 
synthesizes administrative plans and poli- 
cies; administers physical facilities and pro- 
gram support services for 56 librarians, 170 


nonacademic staff, and 300 student employ- 


ees. Requires MLS or equivalent mix of rel- 
evant library experience and education/experi- 
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ence in administration, management, or re- 
lated fields in an academic environment. 
Ability to work harmoniously with people and 
to communicate lucidly in oral and written 
English. Salary range for this level is $25,200- 
| $40,100; appointment level $25,200-$33,000. 
Send resumes by May 30 to: Margaret Dea- 
con, Assistant University Librarian-Personnel, 
“ainiversity of California, Santa Barbara, CA 

. UCSB is an affirmative-action, equal- 


nity employer. 


Assistant university librarian for technical 
services. Duties include planning, organizing, 
coordinating technical services division. Su- 
pervise 5 technical service departments with 
a staff of 18 professional librarians, 47 library 
assistants, and other support staff. ALA-ac- 
credited MLS plus a minimum of 5 yrs.’ tech 
service experience. A working knowledge of 
automated technology in an academic library 
is a plus. Salary $30,000 minimum, negotiable 
depending on qualifications and experience. 
Send letter of application, resume, and 3 
names of references by June 1 to: Annabel 
Covington, Personnel Officer, Doheny Library, 
University of Southern California, University 
Park, Los Angeles, CA 90007. | , 


Assistant university librarian, technical ser- 
| vices, University of Arizona. Has administra- 
tive responsibility for the 4 technical services 
departments (acquisitions, catalog, loan, and 
serials), and is a member of the administra- 
tive group. Technical services employs 22 
Professional librarians and more than 80 FTE 
of clerical and other support staff. The li- 
brary’s annual acquisitions budget exceeds 
$2.5 million, and the library adds more than 
80,000 volumes per year, participates in OCLC 
as the second largest contributor in the 
Southwest, and has recently installed the 
GEAC circulation system. Required: ALA-ac- 
credited degree and 5 yrs. of professional li- 
brary experience in a large academic library, 
at least half of such experience in a super- 
visory or administrative position in technical 
services. Experience with automated library 
services will be given special consideration. 
Professional librarians at the University of 
Arizona have faculty status, but 12-month ap- 
pointments with 22 days paid vacation, 12 
days sick leave, and 10 holidays annually. 
Salary range $24,000-$28,000 per yr. (a salary 
above the maximum may be negotiated de- 
pending upon special conditions). Send in- 
quiries and resumes by July 31 to: W. David 
Laird, University Librarian, University of Ari- 


zona, Tucson, AZ 85721. Equal-opportunity, af- 


| firmative-action employer. 


| Associate director for technical services, Uni- | 


_ versity of Michigan. Under the general direc- 
tion of the director, university library, is re- 
_ sponsible for the administration, planning, 
and policy direction of technical services of 


| the university library with its major func- 


tional units of acquisitions, cataloging, se- 
rials, automated bibliographic catalog con- 
trol and maintenance, and area programs. 
_ The University of Michigan is a member of 
the Research Libraries Group and is in the 
process of implementing the RLIN biblio- 
graphic system, Significant participation in 
| overall library planning and policy making 
also expected. Salary $40,000+. Qualifica- 
tions: MLS; progressively responsible experi- 
ence in library management with emphasis 
on technical services operations within a 
large academic library; demonstrated leader- 
ship ability with strong emphasis on inter- 
personal skills; demonstrated ability in both 


oral and written communication; background 
in automated systems as they pertain to tech- 
nical services is important. Write: Lynn 


Marko, Assistant for Personnel and Staff De- 
velopment, The University of Michigan Li- 
brary, 818 Hatcher Library, Ann Arbor, MI 
48109. The University of Michigan is a non- 
discriminatory, affirmative-action employer. 


Cataloging coordinator. Faculty status; salary 
$15,000. Position available July 1. Qualifica- 
tions: ALA-accredited MLS, 1-2 yrs.’ profes- 
sional cataloging experience, familiarity with 
all phases of technical processes, knowledge 
of computer-based cataloging systems, ad- 
ministrative exp., or potential. Duties: man- 
age OCLC-based cataloging effort, including 
supervision of 6 FTE, production scheduling, 
interface with other technical services areas 
and developing special cataloging projects, 
some professional cataloging participation in 
planning and effecting transition to online 
catalog, scheduled 1981. 22 working days va- 
cation, 12 working days sick leave. University 
partially pays health and life insurance, and 
contributes to retirement program. Send let- 
ter of application, resume, and names of 3 
references by June 1 to: Director’s Office, 
Penrose Library, 2150 E. Evans, Denver, CO 


| 80208. The University of Denver (Colorado 


Seminary) is an equal-opportunity, affirma- 
tive-action employer. 


Chief reference librarian. The University of 
Minnesota Bio-Medical Library is seeking ap- 
plicants for the position of chief reference 
librarian. This position is responsible for the 
Overall direction and leadership of, as well 
as participation in, reference service, collec- 
tion development, instructional activities, and 
literature search programs of the Bio-Medical 
Library. Staff consists of 5 reference/bibli- 
ographers and a secretary. The chief refer- 
ence librarian also serves in the absence of 
the director. Applicants must possess an 
MLS and broad experience in medical library 
reference service. Experience in collection de- 
velopment, instruction, and literature search 
services; an educational background in a 
field of biomedical science; MLA certifica- 
tion; and demonstrated ability in interper- 
sonal relations and communication are highly 
desired. Applicants should qualify for ap- 
pointment at the rank of assistant or associ- 
ate professor. Salary is negotiable beginning 
at $24,000. The deadline for application is 
June 1. Send a detailed resume and names 
of at least 3 references to: Clarence Carter, 
Personnel Officer, 499 Wilson Library, Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, 309 19th Ave. S., Minneapo- 
lis, MN 55455. The University of Minnesota is 


| an equal-opportunity employer. 


Coordinator of reference services (search re- 
opened). Formulates policy and directs the 
operation of reference services, which in- 
cludes general information services, inter- 
library loans, computerized bibliographic 
searching, and reference collection develop- 
ment. Qualifications: ALA-accredited MLS; 
additional subject master’s degree preferred; 
a minimum of 5 yrs.’ reference experience in 
a large academic or research library; demon- 
strated administrative ability; experience in 
library instruction highly desirable; knowl- 
edge or experience in library-related compu- 
ter application. Minimum salary $21,000. Send 
resume and names of 3 references by May 31 
to: Jane Titus, Paley Library, Temple Univer- 
sity, Philadelphia PA 19122. An equal-oppor- 
tunity employer. 


ee 

SERIALS LIBRARIAN 
Responsible for planning, coordinating, and supervising activities of serials department 
in library of upper-division university with 350,000 volumes, 3,800 serial subscriptions. 
ALA-accredited MLS, minimum 3 yrs.’ serials cataloging experience in medium or 
large academic library using LC classification, AACR, and OCLC (or similar system). 
Experience in serials acquisitions, documents processing, and supervision desirable., 
Position available now. Salary $12,500-$20,500. Application deadline July 1. Interviewer 
will be at ALA in New York. Send letter of application and resume including academic 
credentials and names of 3 professional references: 

David H. Doerrer, Assistant Director 
University of West Florida Library 
Pensacola, FL 32504 = 
An equal-opportunity, affirmative-action employer. 


MAY 1980 


Director of teaching materials center. Re- 
sponsibilities include juvenile collection, cur- 
riculum lab, and audiovisuals. Minimum MLS 
required, experience preferred. Faculty rank 
and status, TIAA/CREF, 12-mo. contract, posi- 
tion available June. Send resume, 3 letters of 
reference, and official transcripts by May 20 
to: Helen Matthews, Chair, Search Commit- 
tee, Methodist College, Fayetteville, NC 28301. 
AA, EOE, — 
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4 positions at the University of California, 
Irvine. 2 in reference department: 1) associ- 
ate rank. Responsibilities: responsible with 
others for broadest range of reference service 
in an academic library requiring deep and 
extensive knowledge of academic reference 
materials and library resources; competence 
in a subject field, in database searching, and 
in formal library instruction programs. Spe- 
cial assignments to be based on individual 
strengths and interests. Qualifications: MLS, 
graduate degree in biological sciences, social 
sciences, or humanities. High level of profes- 
sional reference skills and knowledge gained 
in an academic library of similar quality and 
size. Skills in formal library instruction pro- 
grams and online computer search services. 
Excellence in oral and written communica- 
tions. 2) Assistant rank. Responsibilities: re- 
sponsible for a broad range of reference ser- 
vice in an academic library requiring a good 
knowledge of, and familiarity with, most li- 
brary tools and resources. Give individual and 
formal classroom instruction in use of the 
library. Specific assignments will be adapted 
to meet departmental needs based on indi- 
vidual strengths and interests. Qualifications: 
MLS, combination of the following: profes- 
sional experience in an academic library or 
its equivalent (i.e., special or research li- 
brary); involvement in library instruction 
programs at college/university level; subject 
specialization as evidenced by academic 
work in the biological sciences, social sci- 
ences, or humanities. Familiarity with data- 
base searching. Excellence in oral and writ- 
ten communications. 1 position as sciences 
cataloger at associate rank. Responsibilities: 
catalog and classify materials in sciences 
and technology and review the work of para- 
professionals cataloging in these areas. Es- 
tablish and update authority records. Par- 
ticipate fully in the development of depart- 
mental policies and procedures. Qualifica- 
tions: MLS with an undergraduate degree in 
the physical or biological sciences. Compre- 
hensive knowledge of all facets of cataloging 
and classification of collections usually found 
in large academic libraries, and skill in using 
and teaching others to use an online catalog- 
ing support system. Should be able to dem- 
onstrate facility in applying AACR, ability to 
write clearly and succinctly, competence to 
train paraprofessional staff, and a knowledge 
of current developments in bibiographic con- 
trol. Active participation in professional as- 
sociations relevant to bibliographic control 
and an interest in public service and its re- 
lation to cataloging. Subject specialization 
as evidenced by graduate work in the physi- 
cal or biological sciences and facility in for- 
eign languages, particularly German, are 
highly desirable. 1 position as social science 
bibliographer at associate rank. Responsibili- 
ties: work closely with the faculty and other 
librarians in building the collection in the 
following areas: social sciences (anthropol- 
ogy, economics, political science, psychology, 
sociology), education, law, social ecology, 
business and public administration, and 
women’s studies, The collection development 
function includes selection of current and 
retrospective materials (both seriais and mon- 
ographs), evaluation of the collection on a 
continuing basis, writing and updating of 
selection policies, and other related duties. 
Corollary assignments may include use of 
subject expertise in reference and instruction- 
al services. Qualifications: MLS and a grad- 
uate degree in one of the areas of responsi- 
bility cited above. Familiarity with biblio- 
graphic and nonbibliographic (numeric and 
textual) databases. Highly desirable are ex- 
perience as a bibliographer or in some re- 
lated capacity in an academic library; the 
ability to read 1 or more foreign languages, 
preferably French or German; and some 
knowledge of the publishing and book trade. 
Salary ranges: assistant librarian $14,940- 
$19,164; associate librarian $18,312-$26,340. 
Deadline for applications is June 1. Appoint- 
ment after July 1. In their first letter, candi- 
dates should identify their interest in a par- 
ticular position or positions, and supply 1) 
a complete statement of their qualifications, 
2) a full resume of their education and 
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Director of Library Services 
BRANDEIS UNIVERSITY 


The Brandeis University Library has a professional staff of 30 and a clerical and tech- 
nicat staff of 35. Its collection contains more than 775,000 volumes. 


The director of library services will direct and manage the operations of all library 
departments; will be responsible for detailed planning of a new, additional library 
building; must work closely with all members of the university’s community (faculty, 
students, administrators, and the Brandeis National Women’s Committee, a major 
benefactor to the university). Qualifications include an advanced degree in library 
science, at least 10 yrs.’ experience and a record of achievement in library administra- 
tion and management, and an ability to put the theories of information technology and 
facilities management into creative practical application. Preference will be given to 
candidates who also have advanced academic training and experience. Mid $30s. 


Position will be available after July 1. Please send your dossier by June 1 to: Profes- 
sor Robert Szulkin, Library Search Committee, Shiffman 215, Brandeis University, 


Waltham, MA 02254. 


An affirmative-action, equal-opportunity employer 
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relevant experience, and 3) the names and 
addresses of 3 persons who can supply frank 
and objective references on their qualifica- 
tions for the position. Letters and documents 
should be addressed to: Michael J. Mac- 
Innes, Library Personnel Director, University 
of California-Irvine, POB 19557, Irvine, CA 
92713. An affirmative-action employer. 


Head, acquisitions department (assistant pro- 
fessor). Full-time, tenure-track position avail- 
able July 1. Responsible for supervision and 
direction of the acquisitions department (in- 
cludes serials), with a staff of 9 and a book 
budget of $800,000. Required: MLS degree 


from ALA-accredited library school; a mini- — 


mum of 2 yrs.’ professional experience in an 
acquisitions unit of an academic library and 
a working knowledge of a foreign and/or com- 
puter language. Calendar year position (22 
days vacation), minimum salary $16,514, as- 
sistant professor. Excellent fringe benefits. 
Send resume and the names of 3 references 
by June 15 to: Dean George R. Parks, Chair, 
Search Committee, University of Rhode Island 
Library, Kingston, RI 02881. An affirmative- 
action, equal-opportunity employer, M/F. 


Head of acquisitions/associate librarian. Uni- 
versity of Calif., Santa Cruz. Responsible for 
the administration of acquisitions, whose 3 
units—monographs, serials, and binding— 
comprise 16 library assistants. Directly super- 
vises monographs (3.25 FTE). Reports directly 
to the university librarian. Qualifications: 
MLS, management skills, min. 3 yrs.’ profes- 
sional acquisitions experience in medium to 
large library, knowledge of book trade; fa- 
miliarity with automated acq. systems de- 
sirable. Library staff: 26 librarians, 75 FTE 
clerical. Collection: 600,000 volumes. Budget: 
$3 million ($1 million books and binding). 
Appt. level $18,312-$22,968. Position available 
July 1. Send resume and names of 3 refer- 
ences by May 16 to: Katherine Beiers, Uni- 
versity Library, University of California, Santa 
Cruz, CA 95064. An equal-opportunity, affirm- 
ative-action employer. 


Head of circulation. Administers circulation 
department of a large library with a main 
bookstack of 1,300,000 volumes and a circula- 
tion of 350,000. Will participate in planning 
an online circulation system and equipping 
and occupying a new building. Requires an 
ALA-accredited MLS plus at least 4 yrs. of di- 
rectly related experience and knowledge of 
automated circulation systems. Knowledge of 
library furnishings and procurement experi- 
ence desirable. Salary of $18,000 or more, 
depending upon qualifications. Send resume 
and names of 3 references by June 1 to: 
Joseph Jerz, Assistant University Librarian, 
University of North Carolina, Wilson Library, 


024 A, Chapel Hill, NC 27514. An equal-oppor- 


tunity, affirmative-action employer. 


Head of readers’ services. Plan, coordinate, 
direct reference, circulation, interlibrary loan, 
photographic services, serial records. Re- 
quirements: accredited MLS, modern history 
or political science background; 10 yrs. su- 


pervisory experience in readers’ services at — 


286 


an academic library; modern European lan- 
guages; demonstrated administrative ability. 
Salary $22,000. Position available now. Sub- 
mit resume and references to: Laverne M. 
Klebofski, Assistant Director, Hoover Institu- 
tion, Stanford University, Stanford, CA 94305. 
An equal-opportunity employer. 


Head of technical services: position offers 
challenging opportunity for new patterns, 
policies, procedures. Coordinates 2 profes- 
sionals, 3-4 classified staff, student assis- 
tants. Unit uses 2 OCLC terminals in catalog- 
ing and will implement acquisitions and 
serials subsystems, Head will plan and imple- 
ment a comprehensive long-term retrospec- 
tive conversion of 200+ K shelflist into 
OCLC. Will be a leader engaged in production, 
Requirements: ALA/MLS; experience in orig- 
inal cataloging, OCLC, Dewey class., LC sub- 
ject headings, acquisitions procedures; super- 


| visory experience. Academic library experi- 


ence preferred. Position open July 1; tenure- 
track, rank. Salary from a base of $18,500, 
depending upon qualifications. Strong fringe 
benefits. Completed applications received by 
June 2. Applicant, send letter of application, 
resume, letters from 3 current references to: 
Search Committee, Pittsburg State University 
Library, Pittsburg, KS 66762. Additional in- 
formation may be requested later. PSU is 
an affirmative-action, equal-opportunity em- 
ployer. 


Head, original cataloging section, mono- 
graphic cataloging department—reposting. 
Available this spring. Coordinates and directs 
work of 12 librarians: establishes priorities, 
fosters good communications, oversees sec- 
tional goals. Develops and interprets catalog- 
ing policy in consultation with principal cata- 
loger. Implements training programs, pro- 
motes staff development, and evaluates staff 
performance. Catalogs monographic materials 
as time permits. Reports to head, cataloging 
department. Requires proven record of super- 
visory experience, preferably in a large re- 
search library at the professional level; ability 
to provide creative and workable solutions to 
problems; written and oral communication 
skills; 3 yrs.’ cataloging experience; knowl- 
edge of cataloging codes (including AACR2); 
demonstrated ability to develop policies and 
procedures, especially with regard to integra- 
tion of automated cataloging; working experi- 
ence with OCLC as well as LC subject head- 
ings; reading knowledge of at least 1 foreign 
language; ALA-accredited MLS. Salary from 


| $14,500, if appointed at rank of senior as- 


sistant librarian; from $17,000, if appointed at 
rank of associate librarian. Range adjustment 
July 1. Send letter of application, resume, and 
3 letters of reference by May 31 to: Ann F. 
Stone, Personnel Librarian, Duke University, 
Durham, NC 27706. An affirmative-action, 
equal-opportunity employer. 
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Head, reference service. New position avail- 
able July 1. Required: ALA-MLS; professional 
academic or research library experience (min- 
imum 5 yrs. preferred), emphasizing refer- 
ence service and administration; knowledge 
of current automation trends; record of ac- 
tive professional commitment. The head will 


replace an elected chairperson and will be 
responsible for program planning, manage- 
ment, and supervision of 12.5 librarians, 2.5 
classified staff, and student employees. Ref- 
erence service provides research assistance 
and information for all disciplines except the 
sciences; an active online search service; and 
a growing orientation/instruction program. 
Reference librarians also have collection 
velopment and faculty liaison responsibilj 
Salary $21,600-$23,500. Send letter of a 

tion, including statement of public service 
philosophy, resume, and the names of 3 re- 
cent references by June 15 to: Constance 
Corey, Acting Assistant University Librarian, 
Arizona State University, Tempe, AZ 85281. 
Equal-opportunity, affirmative-action employ- 
er. 


eS 


Library director: supervises and directs li- 
brary of 85,000 volumes and staff of 4. Re- 
sponsibilities include administration of li- 
brary science minor, some teaching, budget 
preparation, long-range planning, selection of 
library resources, administration of small 
manuscript collection and government docu- 
ments collection. Required: ALA-accredited 
MLS. Desired: familiarity with OCLC, demon- 
strated administrative and supervisory abil- 
ity. Salary: $20,000+. Position available July 
1. Send letter of application, resume, tran- 
scripts, and names of 3 references to: Dr. 
Samuel H. Rankin, Jr., Academic Dean, Valley 
City State College, Valley City, ND 58072. Af- 
firmative-action, equal-opportunity employer. 


En 


Library media services director: Alderson- 
Broaddus College, a private Baptist-related, 
4-yr. liberal arts and professional college, 
seeks a director for library media services to 
assume responsibility for the supervision of 
an integrated library and media center. The 
director is responsible for the budgeting and 
expenditure of funds, long- and short-term 
planning, reference services, and part-time 
teaching in the media education program. 
The position is available after June 1. Mini- 
mum qualifications include an ALA-accred- 
ited MLS and 5 yrs.’ academic library experi- 
ence. Salary range $17,000-$22,000. Send let- 
ter cf application, resume, and names of 3 
professional references by May 15 to: Dr. 
Walter C. Johnson, Jr., Vice President for 
Academic and Related Affairs, Alderson- 
Broaddus College, Philippi, WV 26416. Alder- 
son-Broaddus College is an affirmative-ac- 
tion, equal-opportunity employer. 
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Music cataloger. Duties include: original cata- 
loging and supervision of technical process- 
ing of all music materials in a large music 
library. Requires an MLS, a music degree 


3 t 
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CATALOGER 


Position available immediately. Basic re- 
sponsibility is the cataloging and recata- 
loging of special collections materials. 
Duties include assistance with other orig- 
inal cataloging, service as cataloging 
liaison person among campus libraries, 
catalog maintenance of special collec- 
tions libraries. Minimum requirements in- 
clude ALA-accredited MLS, 2 yrs.’ pro- 
fessional cataloging experience with 
proven original cataloging ability, work- 
ing knowledge of OCLC. Reading ability 
of 2 foreign languages and background in 
Texas history preferred. 12-month con- 
tract; salary $11,500+ depending on 
qualifications and experience. Faculty 
status; excellent fringe benefits. Applica- 
tion deadline June 15. Send letter of ap- 
plication and resume to: 
Sheila Slater 
Chairman of Search Committee 
Moody Library 
Baylor University 
Box 6307 
Waco, TX 76706 
An equal-opportunity employer 
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Plus 2 yrs,’ music library experience. Second 
master’s reading ability in German, French, 
or Italian and knowledge of LC, OCLC and 
AACR preferred. Salary of $14,500 or more de- 


pending upon qualifications. Send resume 


and names of 3 references by June 1 to: 
Joseph Jerz, Assistant University Librarian, 


\ University of North Carolina, Wilson Library, 
TONG Chapel Hill, NC 27514. An equal-oppor. 
u = 


y, affirmative-action employer. 
~ sg i i 


Readers services librarian. Responsible for- 
reference services as 


providing traditional 
well as developing innovative approaches in 
serving readers. Special 

clude editing library new 

graphic instruction. Min 

ALA-accredited MLS 


library. 

oral com- 

emonstrated writing abil- 

g liberal arts undergraduate 

background. Salary $15,000 minimum, plus 
excellent fringe benefits. Faculty status. 


Starting date July 1. Send resume, references 


and official transcripts before May 20 to: 
Ruby Y. Weinbrecht, Librarian, Mary Washing- 
ton College, Fredericksburg, VA 22401. An 
ee eeproyment, affirmative-action em- 
ployer. NE 


Reference/bibliographic services librarian. 


Provide reference services to students, fac- 


ulty, and community patrons, assist in devel- 
opment of reference collection and prepara- 
tion of bibliographies, and coordinate the 


computer search service, accessing selected 
files. ALA-accredited MLS. Position opens 


July 1. Salary $11,000-$11,500. Send letter of 
application and resume by May 30 to: Char- 
lene Hurt, University Librarian, Nabee Li- 


brary, Washburn University, Topeka, KS 66621. | 


An EO, AAE. 


Reference librarian. Beginning position for 
1980-81 academic year only, Aug. 15-May 
15. ALA-accredited MLS (no earlier than the 
close of 1978-79 academic year) required. 
Part of college library program of biblio- 
graphic instruction funded by DePauw Uni- 
versity and CLR-NEH. Must have strong in- 
terest and ability in promoting student use 
of the academic library through work individ- 
ually with classroom instructors, classroom 
_ presentations, and reference desk service. 
| Salary $9,100 for 9 months. Closing date for 
applications May 15. Apply to: James Martin- 
dale, Librarian, Box 137, DePauw University, 


Greencastle, IN 46135. An equal-opportunity, 
affirmative-action employer. 


E ae 


Reference librarian. Position opens Septem- 
| ber 1. ALA-accredited MLS required. Com- 


petence in bibliographic instruction expected. 


| Preference given to candidate with previous 
academic reference experience; additional 
| Braduate studies, especially in the natural 


sciences, foreign language competencies, and 
database searching ability. Duties include in- 
terlibrary loan supervision, Faculty appoint- 
ment, with rank dependent upon qualifica- 
tions. Minimum salary: $12,000. Send letter of 
application, curriculum vitae, transcripts, 
and 3 recent references by May 15 to: Howard 
Cohrt, Acting Head Librarian, Gustavus Adol- 
phus College, St. Peter, MN 56082. 


Reference librarian (2 positions), instructor 
level, nontenure-track, 3-yr. term appoint- 
ment. Requires ALA-accredited MLS; 1 posi- 
tion to have a background in the sciences and 
the other a background in business adminis- 
tration. General reference duties; deliver 
freshmen library orientation lectures; assist 
in searching computerized databases. Experi- 
ence in academic library preferred. Minimum 
salary $15,000. Application deadline June 1. 
Send resume, 3 letters of recommendation 
to: Alberta Adolph, Kent State University Li- 
brary, Kent, OH 44242. An equal-opportunity 
employer. 


Reference librarian (2 positions). Responsible 
for providing reference service, bibliographic 
instruction, database searching, and catalog 
assistance in the humanities and social sci- 
ences, Participate in reference collection de- 
velopment and other public service related 
activities. Required: fifth yr. library science 
degree from an ALA-accredited library school. 
An advanced degree in one of the social sci- 
ences or humanities and/or some reference 
experience in an academic library is desir- 
able, but not essential. Experience with gov- 
ernment documents desirable for one posi- 
tion. Salary $12,230-$19,180, depending upon 
qualifications and experience. Fringe bene- 
fits: TIAA/CREF retirement plan; social se- 
curity; health, hospital, and life insurance 
partially subsidized; liberal sick leave. Write 
to: Robert T. Grazier, Associate Director of Li- 
braries, Wayne State University, Detroit, MI 
48202. Wayne State University is an equal- 
opportunity, affirmative-action employer. 


Reserve/AV librarian. Under the supervision 
of the director, the reserve/AV librarian is 
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DIRECTOR 
Center of Educational Resources 
Eastern Michigan University has an enrollment of approximately 19,000 graduate and 
undergraduate students served by a teaching staff of 600 faculty. The center is an 
academic department with 30 professional staff members holding academic rank and 
full faculty status. As a department head, the director reports to the associate vice 
president for academic affairs. The primary responsibility of the director is the 
administration and development of the center to keep pace with university programs. 


Qualifications, ALA-accredited MLS with PhD desirable; minimum off 7 yrs. of in- 
creasingly responsible academic library experience; demonstrated ability in establish- 
ing and maintaining effective communication with students, faculty, staff, and admin- 
istration; proven management skills, including personnel administration and budget 
planning; commitment to an aggressive center program; commitment to technological 
development of library and media operations; involvement in professional organiza- 
tions and a record of scholarly-creative activities. 


responsible for collecting, organizing, circu- 
lating, recording, and reporting, by course, 
the use of those books and other materials 
which teachers identify and wish placed on 
reserve because of heavy demand for their 
use; for training and supervising a corps of 
student assistants in the routine of collect- 
ing, organizing, circulating, and recording 
the use of reserve books and materials; -for 
assisting patrons in the use of nonprint ma- 
terials and equipment; and for monitoring, 
recording, and reporting the use of nonprint 
materials and equipment, by course or extra- 
curricular activity, to teachers, the director 
of the Learning Resources Center, and the 
director of the library. Salary $12,252. Dead- 
line for application May 15. Position available 
July 1. Apply: Att: Mrs. Gladys M. Greene, 
Interim Director, Carl S. Swisher Library, 
Bethune-Cookman College, 640 Second Ave., 
Daytona Beach, FL 32015. Bethune-Cookman 
rupee is an equal-opportunity employer, 
M/F. 


3 reference librarian positions, entry-level, 
salary minimum $12,000. Duties: main library 
(2 positions)—general reference service in 
social sciences and humanities with some 
weekend and evening work; preparation of 
bibliographies and guides; participation in 
bibliographic instruction programs and li- 
brary orientation tours; reference collection 
building in assigned subject areas. Science 
library (1 position)—general reference work 
in sciences with some weekend and evening 
work; computerized bibliographic searching; 
participation in bibliographic instruction pro- 
grams and library orientation tours; verifica- 
tion of interlibrary loans. Qualifications: ALA- 
accredited MLS; subject degree, advanced 
reference courses, or experience applicable 
to each position; working knowledge of basic 
reference sources; ability to communicate ef- 
fectively; interest in bibliographic instruc- 
tion, Knowledge of online searching, or refer- 
ence experience desired. Send letter of ap- 
plication by June 6, including resume and 
names of 3 references to: Bonnie Jackson 
Clemens, Personnel Librarian, University of 
Georgia Libraries, Athens, GA 30602. These 
positions will be filled only if suitable ap- 
plicants are found. An equal-opportunity, af- 
firmative-action institution. 


2 librarians, assistant professor rank; July 1. 


1) Processing division: responsible for original 
cataloging of print and nonprint materials in 
life sciences and agriculture. Requires OCLC 
experience and undergraduate degree in life 
sciences or agriculture preferred. 2) Serials 
division: catalog print and nonprint serial 
titles, train and supervise new classified per- 
sonnel. OCLC and cataloging experience pre- 
ferred. Both positions require graduate degree 
from ALA-accredited program and good work- 
ing knowledge of 1 European language. $13,- 
000 minimum. Statement of qualifications, re- 
sume of education and experience, and 3 
references should be sent by May 21 to: 
Charles E. Chamberlin, Personnel and Budget 
Officer, 106 Love Library, The University of 
Nebraska-Lincoln, Lincoln, NE 68588. Affirma- 
tive-action, equal-opportunity employer. 


2 library positions, indiana University of 
Pennsylvania. Rank: instructor and assistant 
professor. Salary range: $12,836.80—-$15,515.40 
for 9 months; possibility of summer work. 
Responsibilities: cataloging in the Dewey 
Decimal system with input through OCLC; 
some cataloging of materials in one or more 
foreign languages; sharing of supervision of 
the card catalog with special attention to 
subject entries. Reference and other duties 
as assigned. Some evening and weekend as- 
signments. Qualifications: ALA-accredited 
MLS; 10 additional graduate hours required 


Salary range of $29,000-$42,000 on a 12-month basis. Retirement benefits are through 
a state retirement system or TIAA/CREF. The search committee will commence review- 
ing applications on May 1; however, the search shall remain open until the position is 
filled. Interested persons should submit their resume and dossier of credentials 
including 3 letters of recommendation to: 


Chairperson, Search Committee for the Director, CER 
University Personnel Office 
Eastern Michigan University 
112 Welch Hall Ypsilanti, MI 48197 
312-487-3430 
Affirmative-action, equal-opportunity employer and education institution 


for assistant professor. Reading knowledge of 
one or more foreign languages; 3 yrs.’ cata- 
loging experience. Apply by June 3 to: Daniel 
Shively, Chairperson, Search*Committee, In- 
diana University of Pennsylvania, Indiana, 
PA 15705. 


2 positions for academic year 80/81 at an in- 
dependent Arab university in Israeli-occupied 
West Bank of Jordan. Cataloging and clas- 
sification librarian. MLS from accredited 
school, experience required in LC classifica- 
tion system, familiarity with technica! ser- 
vices needed to catalog both original and in- 
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Head Librarian 


Rosary College is a private, Catholic, coeducational, liberal arts college in a suburb 
_of Chicago, offering masters’ programs in library science, business administration, 
learning disabilities. Minimum qualifications: MLS from ALA-accredited library school 
and academic library experience with strong administrative background. Expertise in 
collection development and firm grasp of computer applications in the library essen- 
tial. Second master’s desirable. 225,000 volumes. 6 professional staff. OCLC. U.S. 
government depository. Salary range $18,000-$22,000. Full benefits, include TIAA/ 
CREF. Position opens August 1. Application deadline June 15. Send resume and 3 
references to: Dr. Norman Carroll, Chairperson of Head Librarian Search Committee, 


Rosary College, River Forest, IL 60305. 


Equal-opportunity 


1,600 students and 120 faculty members. 
Knowledge of nonbook materials and micro- 
forms is a valuable asset. Serials and tech- 
nical services librarian. MLS from accredited 
school, experience required. This position 
calls for a person with knowledge in biblio- 
graphic sources to develop the book collection 
and monographs in English, both for core 
curriculum and reference besides serials, 
documents, and rare books. Knowledge of 
nonbook materials and microforms is a valu- 
able asset. Starting annual salary for MLS 
graduate 2,244 Jordanian Dinars (about 
$7,500). Fringe benefits include relocation al- 
lowance. Transportation also provided. All 
applications should be addressed to: Vice 
President, Birzeit University, Birzeit, West 
Bank, via Israel. 


2 positions, Morris Library, Southern Illinois 
University, Carbondale. Both report to univer- 
sity archivist/curator of special collections. 
12-month, continuing appointments subject 
to tenure review at the fifth yr. 1) Curator of 
manuscripts administers literary and histori- 
cal manuscript collections, including modern 
philosophy, 20th century American, British, 
and Irish literature and theater, and regional 
and local history. Provides reference service, 
processes collections, edits finding aids, and 
provides professional and instructional sup- 
port services to university and the commu- 
nity. Minimum qualifications include: MA in 
humanities, social science, or library science 
with 2-3 yrs.’ experience in manuscripts or 
archives administration. Preferred qualifica- 
tions include: evidence of scholarly poten- 


tial as indicated by publication and participa- — 


tion in professional organizations; supervisory 
experience. Salary commensurate with qual- 
ifications and experience; minimum $15,000. 
2) Assistant university archivist assists in ad- 
ministering university archives, including ref- 
erence service and developing retention and 
disposal schedules for university r C 
Prepares and edits finding aids and other ap- 


propriate documents, and provides profes- | 
sional and instructional support services to 
the university and community. Also serves | 
as on-campus supervisor of Illinois Regional | 


Archives Depository. Minimum qualifications 
include: MA in humanities, social science, or 
library science with specialization in archival 
administration, or equivalent experience (1-3 
yrs.’ archives administration), supervisory ex- 
perience. Preferred qualifications include: 
evidence of scholarly potential indicated by 
publication or participation in appropriate 
professional organizations. Rank dependent 
on education and experience. Minimum salary 
$15,000 for assistant professor; $13,500 for in- 
structor. Benefits include University Retire- 
ment System of Illinois, state-paid life and 
medical insurance, 25 days vacation, 11 holi- 
days, 60 calendar days sick leave per year. 
Positions available July 1 or before. Send re- 
sume and names of references by May 15 to: 
Hilary Cummings, Search Committee, Special 
Collections, Morris Library, Southern Illinois 
University at Carbondale, Carbondale, IL 
62801; 618-453-2516. The university is an equal- 
opportunity, affirmative-action employer. 


i 


University Librarian I. The University of Con- 
necticut Health Center Library is seeking a 
new or recent graduate to fill an entry-level 
position in the reference department begin- 
ning July 1. The library serves all Health 
Center programs and staff and the needs of 
health professionals throughout the state of 
Connecticut. Duties: staffs reference desk; 


performs searches on computer databases 


Personnel, 
yn and | 5721 Cottage Grove Ave., Chicago, IL 60637. 
records. | 


(NLM, BRS, Lockheed); participates in clin- 
ical librarian program; gives library orienta- 
tions and instruction in the use of library ma- 
terials; helps select library materials and 
maintain the reference collection. Qualifica- 
tions: ALA-accredited MLS. Academic training 
in chemistry or biological sciences, familiar- 
ity with online search systems and course- 
work in biomedical reference sources all de- 
sirable. Enthusiasm, strong communication 
skills, and commitment to advancing in the 
profession are also important qualities 
sought. Benefits: salary range $12,500—$18,500; 
22 working days vacation; 12 paid holidays; 


| sick leave and health and dental insurance; 


TIAA/CREF retirement plan. Send resume 
and letter of application prior to June 1 to: 


| Anthony Aguirre, Associate Director, Univer- 


sity of Connecticut Health Center Library, 
Farmington, CT 06032. An equal-opportunity, 
affirmative-action employer. 


COOPERATIVE AGENCY 


Assistant circulation librarian. Major coopera- 
tive lending library seeks assistant to circula- 
tion librarian to process interlibrary loan re- 
quests and supervise staff of 5. Major duties 
include verifying more difficult requests for 
materials used in advanced research. Re- 
quires an MLS, ability to work with speed and 
accuracy on large volume of transactions; at 
least 2 yrs.’ reference experience in an aca- 
demic or large public library, and supervisory 
experience desirable. Library serves over 170 
research libraries in U.S. and Canada and 


is located on University of Chicago campus. 


Salary from a base of $13,000. Send letter of 
application and resume by June 1 to: Alan 
Barney, Head, Administrative Services and 
Center for Research Libraries, 


Equal-opportunity employer. 


FEDERAL LIBRARY | 


Assistant director for reader services, Smith- 
sonian Institution Libraries. Administers and 
manages information services, collection de- 
velopment, collection management, loan ser- 
vices, and user education program for the 
Smithsonian Institution Libraries including 
a central information and access service and 
13 branches. The library collection numbers 
approximately 900,000 volumes in the subject 
fields of science, technology, art, history, and 
museology. Qualifications include: a mini- 
mum of 3 yrs. of progressively responsible 
professional experience in academic or re- 
search libraries, a substantial amount of 
which is in the administration of reader 
service programs; substantial knowledge of 
at least 1 of the major subject fields noted 
above; demonstrated knowledge of new tech- 
niques in information transfer; demonstrated 
ability to communicate well in written and 
oral English; knowledge of at least 2 foreign 
languages. Salary $34,713-$40,832 per annum. 
Application deadline May 31. To apply, send 
completed SF-171, Personal Qualifications 
Statement for federal employment (available 
from most federal agencies and the U.S. 
Office of Personnel Management) to: Ms. 
Chandra Heilman, Office of Personnel Admin- 
istration, Smithsonian Institution, Washing- 
ton, DC 20560. An equal-opportunity em- 
ployer. 


LIBRARY EDUCATION 


Assistant professor for the faculty of library 
science, University of Toronto. To teach 
courses and engage in research in the ap- 
plication of communications technology to 
libraries and information systems; somegtt= 
sponsibility for development of technica}Sup- 
port facilities and staff. Qualificationé: PhD 
in library or information science completed 
or near completion with undergraduate de- 
gree in communication or AV technology pre- 
ferred; or applicants with doctorates in com- 
munications technology (e.g., telecommuni- 
cations) and demonstrated interest in the ap- 
plication of advanced communications tech- 
nology to the field of library science will also 
be considered; or applicants with advanced 
degrees in educational media also considered 
if they have the required technological ex- 
pertise and MLS or proven interest in library 
science applications. Current minimum sal- 
ary for rank, $17,400 (1980-81 salary under 
negotiation). 3-year contractual appointment. 
Closing date for receipt of applications May 
30. Send curriculum vitae and names of 3 
referees to: Dr. Katherine H. Packer, Dean, 
Faculty of Library Science, University of 
Toronto, 140 St. George St., Toronto, Ont. 
M5S 1A1. 


Faculty position, library science/educational 
media. Assistant or associate professor. Com- 
petency required in at least 3 of the following 
areas: bibliographic subject specialization, 
critical evaluation of print and nonprint ma- 
terials; instructional technology; program- 
ming and service for children and young 
people; supervision of field experiences. 
Qualifications preferred: doctoral degree or 
candidacy in library science or related field. 
Minimum 3 yrs.’ school library experience. 
Salary dependent upon experience and qual- 
ifications, $16,000-$18,000. Send resume, offi- 
cial graduate transcript, 3 letters of reference, 
and letter of application postmarked no later 
than May 30 to: Alice P. Naylor, Chair, Depart- 
ment of Educational Media, Appalachian State 
University, Boone, NC 28608. 


Ed 


Information science position in dynamic, de- 
veloping program. Asst. or assoc. professor to 
teach information processing behavior, in- 
formation needs, information retrieval, design 
and evaluation of information services, prod- 
ucts, systems and networks, computer-based 
reference and research methods. Doctorate in 
library science or information science with 
accredited MLS and appropriate teaching and 


LIBRARY SCIENCE 
FACULTY © 
School of Library Science, University of 
North Carolina at Chapel Hill. Tenure- 
track appointment for January or August 
1981 at the assistant professor level. 
Primary teaching responsibility—library 
management; preferred secondary area— 
research methods. Usual teaching load, 
3 courses per semester, 2 courses the 
other semester. Research and publication 
expected and encouraged. Qualifications 
include MLS plus doctorate in library sci- 
ence or in a discipline related to the 
teaching specialty. Library and teaching 
experience desirable. Minimum salary 
$17,500. Summer school teaching is op- 
tional at 1/6 academic yr. salary for 2 
courses. TIAA, Blue Cross-Blue Shield. 


Letter of application, resume, and 3 let- 
ters of reference by Sept. 1 to: Mary 
Kingsbury, Chairperson, Search Commit- 
tee, School of Library Science, Manning 
Hall 026-A, The University of North Caro- 
lina, Chapel Hill, NC 27514. 


An equal-opportunity, 
affirmative-action employer 
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‘library/information systems experience, dem- 
onstrated research capability. Salary $20,000- 
$26,000 plus TIAA/CREF, etc. Opportunity to 
teach summers at 1/4 Salary. Opening Sept. 
1; deadline for application June 20. Send vitae 
and 3 references to: Dr. Bernard Franckowiak, 
Dean, Graduate School of Librarianship and 
Information Management, University of Den- 
ver, Denver, CO 80208. 


>. 


Library science faculty position—search re- 
opened, Department of Library Science, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin-Oshkosh, PhD in library 
science or doctoral candidate and successful 
library experience. To teach public library 
related courses and library automation. Ten- 
ure-track. Salary $13,300-$16,700. Available 
Sept. 1: deadline for applications July 1, 
Send vita, transcripts, and letter of recom- 
_mendation to: Dr. Eugenia Schmitz, Chair- 
man, Department of Library Science, Uni- 
ts Wisconsin-Oshkosh, WI 54901; 414- 
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MEDICAL LIBRARY 


Head catalog librarian. Responsible for all 
operations related to cataloging and process- 
ing of monographs and supervision of 2 full- 
time staff members. Qualifications include 
ALA-accredited MLS and at least 3 yrs.’ cata- 
loging experience (preferably in a health sci- 
ences library). Supervisory experience and a 
thorough knowledge of OCLC cataloging pro- 
cedures preferred. Salary $13,000 + depending 
on qualifications and experience. Faculty ap- 
pointment on 12-month contract; 22 days 
| vacation and 12 days sick leave. TIAA/CREF 
available. Available June 1. Send resume to: 
Mary Ryan, Coordinator/Technical Services, 
UAMS Library, Slot 586, 4301 W. Markham St., 
Little Rock, AR 72205. 


Medical staff librarian position open now, 
West Virginia University Medical Center, 
Charleston Division. Responsible for the de- 
velopment of the audiovisual collection. The 
position also serves in reference and public 
service areas. Qualifications: ALA-accredited 
MLS with emphasis on medical librarian- 
ship and appropriate experience. MEDLINE 
experience preferable. Salary $12,468 per 
year. Deadline for applications: May 15. Qual- 
ified applicants should send resume and let- 
ter of application to: Office of Personnel, 3110 
MacCorkle Ave. SE, Charleston WV 25304. 
WVU is an affirmative-action, equal-oppor- 
tunity employer. 
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Reference librarian for a 6-member depart- 
ment at an academic medical library. Respon- 
sibilities: MEDLINE and other online biblio- 
graphic search services, user instruction, gen- 
eral reference. Qualifications: MLS from ac- 
credited program, online training required, 
background in science, 2-4 yrs.’ medical li- 
brary experience preferred. Salary: minimum 
$16,200. Contact: Emil F. Frey, Director, 
Moody Medical Library, The University of 
Texas Medical Branch. UTMB Box 146, Gal- 
veston, TX 77550. UTMB is an equal-oppor- 
tunity (M/F/H), affirmative-action employer. 


PUBLIC LIBRARY 


Assistant city librarian, San Diego Public Li- 
brary. Job available July 1, contingent upon 
approval of the FY 81 budget by the city coun- 
cil. The library serves 812,000 people through 
a downtown central library, 29 branch librar- 
ies, and 1 bookmobile. Responsibilities in- 
clude assisting the city librarian in plan- 
ning, coordinating, directing, and evaluating 
the activities of the library department. In 
charge of department in director’s absence. 
The position directly supervises the depart- 
ment heads of extension, the central library, 
and technical services. The library is under- 
taking a major automation program, and has 
hired a consultant to examine cooperation 
with the county library system. A MLS degree 
required, with demonstrated leadership capa- 
bility and proven administrative experience. 
FY 80 salary ranges from $22,308-$36,133 per 
year plus management benefit plan. Appli- 
cations due by June 10 so that interviews 
may be scheduled for ALA in N.Y. Reply to: 
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William W. Sannwald, City Librarian, City of 
San Diego-Admin. Bidg., Community Con- 
course, 202 C. St., Mail Sta. 9B, San Diego, 
CA 92101. An EO, AA employer. 
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Assistant director, West Virginia, City of 27,000 


plus area 43,000. 35 mi. from Pittsburgh. As- 
sists director. Supervises acquisitions, refer- 
ence, adult services, and programming. Re- 
quires: ALA-MLS and 4 yrs.’ post-MLS, includ- 
ing administrative duties, Public relations, 
budgeting and scheduling, or extension expe- 
rience helpful. Salary $15,800 minimum, more 
dependent upon qualifications. Position avail- 
able now. Contact S. Fred Natale, Director, 
Mary H. Weir Public Library, 3442 Main St., 
Weirton, WV 26062. 


Assistant to director for library operations. 
Responsible for circulation, stack mainte- 
nance, and building and grounds. Assists the 
director in personnel. Master’s degree in li- 
brary science, At least 3 yrs. of library ex- 
perience, some supervisory, preferably in cir- 
culation. Paid Blue Cross/Blue Shield, 20 
days vacation, sick leave, P.E.R.S. Salary: be- 
ginning range $12,386-$14,339, depending up- 
on qualifications. Send resume to: Bernice 
Daniels, Director, Worthington Public Li- 
saN 805 Hartford St., Worthington, OH 
43085. 


Chief librarian. Administer innovative public 
library program at adult male correctional 
center in Joliet, Ill., located 40 miles from 
Chicago. Program includes 20,000-volume law 
library. Responsibilities: collection and pro- 
gram development, personnel, budget prep- 
aration, general administrative duties. Chief 
librarian works closely with institutional ser- 
vices coordinator at system headquarters in 
area of planning and development, and per- 
sonnel. Qualifications include MLS, some 
significant supervisory experience (non- 
library included), and ability to work in 
multi-cultural environment. Prefer legal re- 
search coursework, institutional experience, 
or additional relevant education. Recent MLS 
grads will be considered. Salary $13,000- 
$15,000 depending on experience and educa- 
tion. Benefits include 4-week vacation, medi- 
cal/dental, sick and personal leave time, an- 
nual/merit increases. Send resume and tran- 
scripts to: S. Welch, Coordinator, Bur Oak Li- 
brary System, 405 Earl Road, Shorewood, IL 
60436: (815-729-4410). Minority applicants en- 
couraged! 
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Circulation supervisor for Madison Public Li- 
brary to direct MPL circulation services and 
coordinate with system member libraries, 7 
branches, and bookmobile. Computerized cir- 
culation in planning Stage. Provide leadership 
in improving services, City population 175,000; 
book collection 500,000; annual budget $3.1 
million; circulation 1,870,000. Requires MLS 
and minimum 5 yrs.’ professional experience, 
including 3 yrs. in public library administra- 
tion with circulation and/or computer experi- 
ence preferred. Salary range $20,000-$24,000 
with additional longevity compensation and 
other liberal employee benefits. Apply no 
later than 4:30 p.m, on May 30. Apply to: 
City Personnel Division, Room 501, City- 
County Building, 210 Monona Ave., Madison, 
WI 53709; 608-266-4615. An affirmative-action 
employer. 


Director, Chillicothe and Ross County P.L. 
ALA-accredited MLS. Min. 5 yrs.’ prof. experi- 
ence incl. 3 yrs. administration. County dis- 
trict library, 45 mi. from Columbus, serves 
61,000; 5 branches, contract bookmobile. Open 
Aug. 1; applications close June 1. Min. salary 
$17,500, negotiable. Resume to: Fred E, Culp, 
Chpsn.. Search Comm., Chillicothe & Ross 
P.L., POB 185, Chillicothe, OH 45601. EEO em- 
ployer. 


Director, Tuscaloosa Public Library, Tusca- 
loosa, Ala. The position will be available on 
July 1. We would ask that the successful ap- 
plicant join us on June 15 to permit a 2-week 
period of orientation and transition with the 
retiring director. The population served is 
124,494 city and county residents of Tusca- 
loosa County. The main library moved into a 
new $2 million facility in July 1979. The li- 
brary has 2 small branches, 1 bookmobile, 


books-by-mail service, and a subregional ser- 
vice for the blind and physically handicapped, 
It has a staff of 23 persons and a collection 
of 126,400 books, 936 microfilm reels, with re- 
cords, film, filmstrips, slides, and art re- 
Productions. Minimum requirements for the 
position are Alabama-accredited MLS and pro- 
fessional library experience with demon- 
strated administrative and personnel ‘ability. 
Salary $14,000 per year with medical, social 
security, and state retirement benefits. Send 
applications to: T. P. Shumaker, Chairman, 
Board of Directors, Tuscaloosa Public Library, 
1801 River Road, Tuscaloosa, AL 35401. An 
equal-opportunity employer. 


Energetic librarian with good public service 
skills needed to supervise reference and cir- 
culation departments in small public library 
in beautiful, historic river town 20 miles from 
existing Twin Cities. BA with 42 quarter cred- 
its in library science required. Starting sal- 
ary $10,000 with usual benefits. Apply with 
resume and 3 references by May 31 to: Lynne 
Bertaimio, Director, Stillwater Public Library, 
223 North 4th St., Stillwater, MN 55082. 


ec 


Head of technical services for a large, re- 
search-oriented public library with an annual 
budget of $3.5 million and 1.5 million vol- 
umes. Duties: supervise all acquisitions, cat- 
aloging and processing functions; manage 31 
professional, technical, and clerical support 
staff; analyze and evaluate present system in 
preparation for future automation. Require- 
ments: strong managerial, acquisitions, and 
cataloging. experience together with experi- 
ence in the supervision of and/or participa- 
tion in the installation of an automated sys- 
tem. ALA-accredited MLS and appropriate 
experience, Salary negotiable from $21,000, 
depending on qualifications and experience. 
4 weeks’ vacation, sick leave, liberal insur- 
ance benefits, PERF. Beginning date ne- 
gotiable. Letters of interest and resumes by 
May 30 to: Charlene Holly, Personnel Man- 
ager, Allen County Public Library, 900 Web- 
ster, Fort Wayne, IN 46802; 219-424-7241. 


information specialists needed by library sys- 
tem providing back-up research and reference 
for over 200 public, academic, special, and 
school libraries in north suburbs of Chicago 
serving a population of 1.3 million. Fast- 
paced, high-volume (up 500% in last 5 yrs.) 
operation is planning to expand staff of refer- 
ence specialists from 4 to 6. Sophisticated 
reference requires in-depth manual and com- 
puter searching and use of multiple library 
resources. ALA-accredited MLS, 4 yrs.’ refer- 
ence/research experience, automobile. Multi- 
type library experience highly desirable, Sal- 
ary: $15,280 minimum. Available July 1. Re- 
sume to: Tina Roose, Director, System Refer- 
ence Service, North Suburban Library System, 
5215 Oakton, Skokie, IL 60077; 312-678-1380. 


Librarian/director for regional library sys- 
tem, rural area serving 7 counties in north- 
west Tennessee. MLS required, regional ex- 
perience given preference. Responsible for 
continuing and improving present regional 
program; directing staff of 7; preparing an- 
nual budget estimates; certifying expendi- 
tures of funds; book and nonbook selection; 
maintaining book and nonbook collection to 
meet regional needs; advising and assisting 
9 local librarians; planning public relations 
program; attending board meetings. Annual 
budget $127,686. Salary $13,536-$18,204, de- 
pending on qualifications and experience. 
Send application with resume to: Darrell 
Lindsey, Chairman, Library Board, POB 959, 
Brownsville, TN 38012. 


Librarian I. Tucson Public Library is seeking 
applicants for the civil service exam in June; 
3-5 entry positions may be filled during year 
from eligibility list. Priority competency; chil- 
dren’s, YA, minority services, Spanish bilin- 
gual. MLS or equivalent required. Salary range 
$13,080-$17,616+. Possible 10% cost-of-living 
in July 1980. Applications and resumes for this 
position should be submitted on or by May 30. 
Write for application to: City of Tucson, Per- 
sonnel Department, POB 27210, Tucson, AZ 
85726. Equal-opportunity, affirmative-action 
employer. 





Library director for 45,000-volume public li- 
brary serving population of 50,000 in new 
spacious facility, ALA-accredited MLS, mini- 
mum 5 yrs.’ library administrative experience, 
Responsible to Board of Trustees for total 
operation of library; administration of staff 
of 18, budget of $186,000. Starting salary $17,- 
000-$28,000; paid vacation, sick leave, retire- 
ment plan, hospitalization insurance, Submit 
resume to: President of the Board of Trus- 
tees, POB 130, Rosewell, NM 88201. | 


Management positions available July 1 at an 
innovative Pacific Northwest public library 
with $2.6 million budget. Automated systems 
manager. Supervise acquisitions, cataloging, 
processing, and circulation functions. Library 
utilizes DataPhase circulation control sys- 
tem and plans 1980 participation in WLN. 
Must have practical knowledge of automated 
bibliographic records and have ability to 
evaluate present operations plan for further 
automation of technical services, and have 
working knowledge of minicomputers, AACR2, 
networking, etc. Working experience with a 
library participating in OCLC, RLIN, WLN, 
or other networks is required. Requires a 
minimum of 4 yrs.’ progress ively responsible 
library experience. Will supervise staff of 18 
plus CETA employees. Salary range $20,835- 
$27,919. Assistant director for public ser- 
vices. Want dynamic leader who has enthusi- 
asm for the role of libraries in the future 
and the ability to plan, manage, and moti- 
vate staff to accomplish the best in public 
service using human resources and new 
technologies in cost effective programs. 
Works with assistant director for manage- 
ment services as an administrative team for 
the director. Responsible for personnel, pub- 
lic information, and all public services at a 
main library and 7 branches. Requires a 
minimum of 6 yrs.” progressively responsible 
experience, preferably in public libraries. Sal- 
ary range $25,090-$33,620. Both positions re- 
quire ALA-accredited MLS. Applications will 
be screened as received and closed no later 
than May 15. Send resume, references, and 
permission to request credentials to: Michael 
Taft, Personnel Officer, Tacoma Public Li- 


brary, 1102 Tacoma Ave. S, Tacoma, WA 
98402; 206-572-2000. . 
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_ Newspaper indexer to be responsible for com- 
puter-based index of local paper. MLS not 
required. Newspaper indexing experience es- 
sential. Salary range $11,910-$19,270. Resumes 
to: Charles Blank, Washington County Free 
Library, Hagerstown, MD 21740. Equal-oppor- 
tunity employer. E f 


Public relations librarian. Library position to 
conduct public relations program of 5-county 
regional library in northwestern Minnesota. 
Prepares media presentations, press releases, 
displays, printed materialis. Includes program- 
ming and public speaking. Requires library 
and public relations experience plus ALA-ac- 
credited MLS or bachelor’s degree in public 
relations discipline. $12,000-$13,000 salary, 22 
days vacation. Send letter of application, re- 
sume, and references by May 31 to: Lon Dick- 
erson, Director, Lake Agassiz Regional Library, 
Box 699, Moorhead, MN 56560. 


Reference librarian. New position within re- 
gional library system open immediately. Ap- 
plicant must have ALA-accredited MLS. Ex- 
perience preferred. Salary $12,750. Apply to: 
Nettie Whitley, Administrator, Cheaha Re- 
gional Library, POB 308, Anniston, AL 36201. 
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Franklin County, 28 S. Hamilton Rd., Colum- 
bus, OH 43213. An equal-opportu nity employer. 


Video project coordinator. Responsible for 
implementation of 1 yr. LSCA Baltimore Met- 
ropolitan regional library cooperative be- 
ginning July. Produce staff-training tapes and 
PSAs. Qualifications: MLS or equivalent grad- 
uate media degrees; minimum 3 yrs.’ produc- 
tion experience, 1 yr. library. Salary range 
$16,362-$21,055. Send resume by May 15 to: 
Nancy Maier, Baltimore County Public Li- 
brary, 320 York Rd., Towson, MD 21204. 


SPECIAL LIBRARY 


Information specialist, Corporate Technical 
Library, the Upjohn Company. Provides timely 
and relevant scientific information services 
to worldwide management, marketing, and 
technical staff on demand or as a continuing 
service. Includes: fact-finding and general 
reference, retrospective literature searching, 
current literature alerting (internal and ven- 
dor-supplied databases) and other specialized 
services; user education; user liaison respon- 
sibilities. Keeps informed of current Upjohn 
research activity; anticipates user informa- 
tion needs, and helps plan and implement 
services designed to meet them; helps in- 
crease visibility of the Corporate Technical 
Library and utilization of its information ser- 
vices; keeps informed of developments in in- 
formation science, new information re- 
sources, and techniques for their utilization. 
The Corporate Technical Library has a staff 
of 25 and a collection containing 20,000 books, 
30,000 bound journals, and 1,300 current pe- 
riodical subscriptions. The Upjohn Company 
is located in Kalamazoo, a medium-sized 
southwestern Michigan university city with 


excellent cultural/recreational opportunities. 
Qualifications: Library Information ‘Specialist 
1I—BS/BA in science plus MA/MS in library/ 
information science or MS in science plus 1 
yr. information-related experience (biochemi- 
cal/biomedical environment); Sr. Library In- 
formation Specialist III—same as above plus 
3-4 yrs.’ information-related experience, 2-3 
in a biochemical/biomedical environment; 
Library Information Scientist I1V—PhD plus 
MS in library/information science “and 1-2 
yrs.’ biomedical information experience. All 
levels require: training and experience in 
searching scientific bibliographic and non- 
bibliographic databases; skill in general ref- 
erence and information services including 
ability to utilize medical, biological, and 
chemical reference tools effectively. Prefer 
biology or chemistry degree. Salary $19,164- 
$28,740; $22,092-$33,144; $25,704—$38,556, de- 
pending on level at which position is filled. 
Excellent benefits: Apply to: Jerry Flowers, 
The Upjohn Company, 7171 Portage Rd., Kal- 
amazoo, MI 49001. An EEO, AA employer. 
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Special librarian, Naval Training Equipment 
Center (search reopened). The University of 
Central Florida is seeking an experienced spe- 
cial librarian to head the Technical Informa- 
tion Center which it operates under contract 
with the Naval Training Equipment Center, 
Orlando. Will serve as overall manager of 
NTEC Technical Information Center. Must 
have ALA-accredited MLS plus minimum of 9 
yrs.’ professional experience, preferably in 
special libraries. Salary $24,000. Deadline for 
receipt of applications June 1. Send resume 
with names of 3 references to: L. W. Walker, 
Director of Libraries, University of Central 
Florida, Orlando, FL 32816. An equal-opportu- 
nity, affirmative-action employer. 


STATE AGENCY 
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Librarian Ili, documents services, Arkansas 
State Library, $12,922: under direction of co- 
ordinator of documents services, develop and 
maintain activities for collection, organiza- 
tion, and distribution of state document ma- 
terials for recently established State Publi- 


cations Clearinghouse; identification and 


acquisition of documents to be included in de- 
pository system; development and mainte- 
nance of state agency authority control files 
and state document classification system; 
compilation of state document checklist; su- 
pervision of record system for identification of 


all documents received and distributed within 
a statewide documents depository system. 


Minimum qualifications: ALA-accredited MLS, 
including one or more courses in government 
documents; 1 yr.’s experience in professional 
library services work, preferably in govern- 
ment documents; experience in use of legis- 
lative search strategies and/or authority files 
desirable; effective written and verbal skills. 
Selection process: applications will be ac- 
cumulated and filed as received until closing 
date and will be screened by selected group 
of ASL staff. Finalists will be interviewed by 
staff of the Arkansas State Library. Applica- 
tion procedures: send letter of application, 
resume, credentials, and letters of reference 
to: Kathryn M. Smith, Personnel/Fiscal Offi- 
cer, Arkansas State Library, One Capito! Mall, 
Little Rock, AR 72201. 


Library consultant II, Arkansas State Library, 
$12,922: under direction of coordinator of ex- 
tension services, assist in development of 
public library service and coordination of 
statewide public library programs. Through 
consultant services, assist library directors, 
library boards, and local officials in areas of 
planning, fiscal support, promotion of ser- 
vices, policy and management procedures, 
and in-service training and staff development. 
Monitor activities of LSCA Title | subgrant 
projects. Make detailed surveys of specific 
library problems and make recommendations 
to library boards and staffs. Assist in devel- 
opment of standards, guidelines, and other 
criteria for establishment, development, and 
evaluation of public library services. Mini- 
mum qualifications: ALA-accredited MLS; 
minimum 3 yrs.’ varied public library experi- 
ence in administrative and supervisory posi- 
tions. Selection process: applications will be 
accumulated and filed as received until clos- 
ing date and will be screened by a selected 
group of ASL staff. Finalists will be inter- 
viewed by staff of Arkansas State Library. 
Application procedures: submit letter of ap- 
plication, resume, credentials, and letters of 
reference to: Kathryn M. Smith, Personnel/ 
Fiscal Officer, Arkansas State Library, One 
Capitol Mall, Little Rock, AR 72201. 


STATE LIBRARIAN OF CONNECTICUT 


The Connecticut State Library Board is seeking a state librarian for the challenging 
position of administering and supervising the library interests of the state. Qualifica- 
tions: demonstrated management, administrative, and interpersonal skills. Leadership 
in library related areas, with a proven commitment to public service. A library advocate 
and leader, with the ability to relate in an articulate, diplomatic, and candid fashion 
with staff, the State Library Board, the state and national library community, the state 
legislature, and the public. Master’s degree in library science or related field, and 
experience in administrating a large, multitype library system, is preferred. Starting 
salary $35,264, with performance advances to $43,287. Interviews at ALA conference 


in New York City or in Hartford. 


Submit resume, including references, by May 30 to: 
Elinor M. Hashim, Chairperson 
State Librarian Search Committee 
231 Capitol Ave., Hartford, CT 06115 


An affirmative-action, equal-opportunity employer. 
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Should ALA establish a 
lowest-recommended salary 
for professional librarians? 


A report on discussions to date 
and a Call for further comment 
from the Office for Library 
Personnel Resources and the 
OLPR Advisory Committee* 


The Office for Library Personnel Re- 
sources, American Library Association, 
was directed by the ALA Council in 
1979 to study the issue of adopting a 
minimum salary to append to job listings 
in association publications and place- 
ment services. OLPR soon discovered 
the complexity of the issue and how 
strongly opinion is divided on it. In re- 
sponse to a call for member input (AL, 
Nov. 1979, p. 619), 21 librarians wrote 
OLPR. Twelve supported establishing a 
minimum salary, and nine were in op- 
position. 


Views on the issue 


Librarians supporting the idea were 
concerned with upgrading salaries rela- 
tive to those of professionals in other 
fields. Many believed that an ALA- 
adopted minimum salary would be a use- 
ful negotiating tool with library boards 
and other governing officials. Others felt 
ALA should take a stand in favor of im- 
proved librarian salaries. 

Those in opposition felt the diversity 
of libraries’ geography, size, and type 
was one reason not to adopt the mini- 
mum salary. Instead, it was suggested 
that ALA should sponsor a comprehen- 
sive salary survey to provide data for 
use by libraries in determining salaries. 
One person in opposition believed a 
comprehensive salary survey would per- 
petuate existing inequities. She and other 
respondents felt that ALA should work 
to identify the skills, knowledge, effort, 
and responsibility required of librarians 
and identify professions having compar- 
able qualifications. Salaries should then 
be set according to the levels of those 
professions. 

Most of those who oppose the mini- 
mum salary are concerned about the 
salary levels in librarianship, but do not 
feel that setting a minimum is the solu- 
tion to the problem. 


*Advisory Committee members: David Do- 
well, chair, Janet Blumberg, Cynthia Jen- 
kins, Cosette Kies, Terry McLaughlin, Lynn 
Marko, Patricia Pond, Margaret Sellers, 
Brooke Sheldon. Staff: Margaret Myers, 
OLPR director; Jeniece Guy, asst. director. 
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A survey of library associations by 
OLPR yielded two which have adopted 
a uniform minimum salary figure. In 
1978 the Massachusetts Library Associa- 
tion (MLA) adopted an $11,000 figure 
for a beginning professional position re- 
quiring an MLS and no experience, bas- 
ing its figure on the Library Journal an- 
nual “Placement and Salaries” survey. 
In January 1980 MLA voted to raise 
the minimum salary to $12,000. 

Two MLA members report instances 
in which the state minimum salary was 
cited and effected upgraded salaries. 
MLA’s policy has been most useful to 
smaller libraries in sparsely populated 
areas. There has been no evidence to 
Show that the MLA minimum salary has 
depressed salaries, i.e., by becoming a 
maximum for beginners. 

The Special Libraries Association 
(SLA) advertises only those jobs speci- 
fying a starting salary of $10,000 or 
higher under its “professional positions” 
listings. Those offering less are listed as 
nonprofessional positions. The SLA 
bases its minimum salary on a member 
salary survey done every three years and 
updated with a smaller annual sample. 
SLA feels the question of geographic 
variations is adequately addressed be- 
cause the survey instrument is broken 
down by census region. The minimum 
salary figure is derived by looking at the 
data from all census regions. 


Legal considerations 


OLPR asked ALA legal counsel 
whether setting a minimum salary could 
be construed as price fixing. Counsel 
replied that any activity by a professional 
society regarding the pricing of its mem- 
bers is inherently suspect; what deter- 
mines its legality is whether or not it sup- 
presses and destroys competition. Coun- 
sel stated it is often difficult to prove an 
action is pro-competitive. Fee schedules 
that are purely advisory are acceptable; 
however, a court might rule that a fee 
schedule is more than merely advisory 
if ALA communicated the policy to its 
members and if large numbers of its 
members refused to accept jobs that paid 
below the minimum salary, If ALA 
adopted a minimum salary, it would 
have to note on its job listings that 
ALA’s opinion is merely advisory and 
that individual candidates must decide 
whether the compensation is adequate in 
light of all relevant factors concerning 
the nature of the job and their qualifica- 
tions. 

Even with this disclaimer, an action 
would be judged on its individual merits 
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in court. Legal counsel advised that if 
ALA does undertake use of a minimum 
salary it should be accompanied by a 
thorough review of the proposed sched- 
ule and enforcement plan, the likely im- 
pact on competition, and ALA’s influ- 
ence on the market. The legal considera- 
tions are complex, and the guidelines in 
this area are still evolving. Certainly, the 
legal considerations need a careful study 
before a formal resolution is proposed. 


Feasibility 


ALA must also consider whether such 
a policy is desirable for so diverse an as- 
sociation, and exactly what position the 
minimum will refer to—entry-level pro- 
fessional with no experience, or others 
as well. 

ALA must decide if a figure based on 
a national average will satisfy geographi- 
cal variations, or whether variations are 
too great a barrier to the establishment 
of a minimum salary. Finally, ALA must 
determine how often the minimum sal- 
ary would be updated, how it would be 
updated, and what data would be used 
to update it. 
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MOORE-COTTRELL IS THE 
~NATION’S OLDEST AND 

MOST EXPERIENCED 

SUBSCRIPTION 

SERVICE. 


WE’VE BEEN PROVIDING 
SERVICE FOR THOUSANDS 
OF LIBRARIANS 


DOESN’T THAT TELL 
YOU SOMETHING? 


FOR FURTHER 

INFORMATION: 
Moore-Cottrell scencies inc 
M Ronn Cohocton, NY. 14868 (796) 5948221 





THE FOUR 
BIBLIOGRAPHIC 
UTILITIES: 

: A Comparison 


by Joseph R. Matthews 
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A 97-page report with 77 pages of 
appendices which include copies of 
the current contracts and price lists. 


In Library Technology Reports 
November/December 1979 
Volume 15 Number 6 


Single issue price $40.00 


Library Technology Reports 
American Library Association 
50 East Huron Street, Chicago, IL 60611 
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Alternatives 


One member in support of minimum 


salary felt that if an ALA-adopted min- 


imum salary is not acceptable, ALA 


could endorse the efforts of state and 
regional library associations to set min- 
imum salaries. 


OLPR has discussed two other alter- 
natives. One is for ALA to do a compre- 


hensive salary survey, which could be 


used by libraries to help set salary fig- 
ures. The American Society of Personnel 
Administration does an annual salary 
survey of professional salaries in the per- 
sonnel field. They report that its survey 
is used both by employers to set salaries 
and employees in negotiating salaries. 
However, some people feel using salary 
survey data merely perpetuates existing 
inequities; also, salary survey is a costly 
proposition. 

Another suggestion has been to put 
more effort into the move to secure equal 
pay for jobs of equal worth. Proponents 
of this concept believe salaries are 
lower in predominantly female profes- 
sions such as librarianship. The Equal 
Employment Opportunity Commission 
has recently begun to study this issue. 
OLPR is testifying before EEOC and is 
collecting and disseminating information 
on this topic as a result of the ALA 
Council resolution on comparable wages. 


Comments wanted 


Because of the strongly divided opin- 
ion among the OLPR Advisory Commit- 
tee and among ALA members, OLPR is 
asking for more discussion of the issue. 
The OLPR Advisory Committee believes 
the issue deserves a more complete as- 
sessment of the arguments pro and con. 
ALA members and units are urged to ex- 
press their opinions to OLPR, preferably 
by May 31, so that a fuller report can 
be presented at the 1980 Annual Confer- 
ence. The 1980 Midwinter Council Doc- 
ument #15 which discusses the issue is 
also available from ALA/OLPR, 50 E. 
Huron, Chicago, IL 60611. E 


New ALA officer serves chapters 


On March 17 Patricia Scarry became 
ALA’s new Chapter Relations Officer. 
Scarry intends to develop the office to 
meet the needs of ALA chapters. Among 
early plans: a chapter information file, 
a handbook, personal visits to the chap- 
ters, and a speaker and program file. 

With a library master’s degree from 
Florida State University, Scarry has 
worked as director of county libraries in 
Delaware’s Sussex County and as county 
librarian for South Carolina’s Fairfield 
County Library. She also has served as 
president of the Delaware Library As- 
sociation. 





Persons interested in learning more 
about ALA chapters are encouraged to 
contact Scarry at ALA Headquarters. 


Council votes sent with ballots 
ALA personal members will fird a 
new enclosure with election ballots 
they receive this spring: a complete 
record of Council vote tallies and in- 


dividual voting at the 1979 Annual 
Conference and 1980 Midwinter Meet- 
ing. The enclosure implements a 


“Council Accountability” resolution 
passed at Midwinter—to record votes 
and report them to the membership. 


ALA membership totals 
ahead of last year’s pace 


As of March 31, 1980, ALA personal 
and organizational memberships were 
running ahead of the totals for March 
31, 1979. The 1980 personal member- 
ship stood at 27,132 compared to 26,511 
for last year; organizational membership 
totaled 2,074 versus the 1,966 recorded 
at this time last year. The 1979 year 
ended with personal membership at 32,- 
723 and organizational at 3,075. 

All divisions but one are ahead of last 
year’s totals for the same period (AASL 
is 18 behind). The divisions thus far re- 
port 38,752 members compared to 36,- 
319 for 1979. Two encouraging notes 
are that the percentage of 1980 members 
selecting no division has decreased 
slightly from the percentage recorded in 
1979 at this point and that the percent- 
age of members selecting three or more 
divisions has increased. 


ACRL plans June events 


e ACRL’s Continuing Education 
Committee is sponsoring a staff develop- 
ment workshop June 27 and 28 at the 
Sheraton City Squire Hotel in New York 
City. The sessions will help librarians 
plan, implement, and evaluate staff de- 
velopment programs. Fee is $50 for 
ACRL members, $75 for others. Ad- 
vance registration is required; attend- 
ance will be limited. For registration in- 
formation, write to ACRL/ ALA, 50 E. 
Huron St., Chicago, IL 60611. 

e “Books and Society: Publishing 
Trends and the Factors Affecting Them” 
is the theme of ACRL’s Rare Books and 
Manuscripts Section’s 21st annual pre- 
conference set for June 24—28 at Bos- 
ton’s Copley Plaza Hotel. A distinguished 
international roster of bibliographers, li- 
brarians, and historians will present pa- 
pers, and five discussion groups will con- 
sider relevant topics. Several Boston area 
libraries will offer tours and receptions. 
Fee is $120 for ACRL members, $135 
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for others, and includes some meals. 
Registration is limited to 275; registrants 
after May 24 are not guaranteed rooms 
in the conference hotel or at conference 
rates. For a brochure and registration 
form, write to the address listed above. 

è “ACRL and ERIC are sponsoring an 
“ACRL ERIC Users Conference” June 
27 and 28 at the New York Hilton. The 
program will provide up-to-date informa- 
tion on content and use of ERIC ser- 
vices. Registration is free, and preregis- 
tration is encouraged. The program is 
open to all ERIC users, including librar- 
ians outside academic settings. For more 
information and a preregistration form, 
write to ERIC Processing and Reference 
Facility, attn. ACRL ERIC Users Con- 
ference, 4833 Rugby Ave., Suite 303, 
Bethesda, MD 20014 or call 301-656- 
9723. 


Tours feature NYC “bazaar” 
of foreign-language materials 

“The Core of the Big Apple: New 
York’s Cultural Bazaar,” a conference 
event sponsored by the PLA Miultilin- 
gual Library Service Committee and the 
RASD Multilingual Materials Subcom- 
mittee, features visits to suppliers of 
foreign-language materials for public li- 
braries. 

Three separate tours are planned. Sup- 
pliers of Spanish, French, Hebrew, and 
Portuguese materials will be visited on 
Monday, June 30; suppliers of Italian, 
Japanese, Korean, and Russian mate- 
rials, on Tuesday, July 1; and suppliers 
of Chinese and Arabic materials, on 
Wednesday, July 2. Each day’s tour, lim- 
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ited to 25 persons, is 9 a.m.—5 p.m. and 
will be conducted by members of the 
sponsoring groups. Interested persons 
can choose one, two, or all three tours. 
The only costs are for public transporta- 
tion and lunches. 

Preregistration is required by May 17. 
An information packet will be sent to 
those signing up for a tour. Send name, 
address, and choice of day(s) to Gaetano 
Verdini, Foreign Language Librarian, 
Brooklyn Public Library, Grand Army 
Plaza, Brooklyn, NY 11238. 


Children’s viewing skills workshop 


The Parent Education Committee of 
the Public Library Association is spon- 
soring a “Critical Television Viewing 
Skills Workshop” during the New York 
Annual Conference. 

The workshop will sharpen library 
programs for parents and community 
leaders interested in critical TV viewing 
skills for children. Staff members of 
Public Television Station WNET/13 
will conduct a session at their studio 
(356 W. 58th St.) from 8:30 a.m. to 
noon on Monday, June 30, and repeat it 
at the same time period on Tuesday, 
July 1. 

Participants will receive a 115-page 
Critical Television Viewing Skills Man- 
ual for Community Leaders. The work- 
shop is free to PLA members and $5 for 
other ALA members. Each session is 
limited to 75 persons and includes a con- 
tinental breakfast. Registration deadline 
is May 15. 

For more information, write PLA/ 


REASON NO, 5 


For attending the 1980 
ALA Annual Conference, 
June 28-July 4 

in New York City: 


“A Night of Music and Passion 
at the Copacabana.” 


Whether your name is Lola or 
you wear “painted feathers in 
your hair” doesn’t matter to 

the Junior Members Round 
Table-ers when they take over 
the exotic Copa June 30 from 
10 p.m. till 3 a.m. for an 
all-conference social. Tickets 
are $8.50 in advance and cover 
two drinks, admission, and as 
much fantasy as it takes to 
dance the night away. For ticket 
information, see p. 28 of the 
ALA Annual Conference 
Preliminary Information 
booklet. 
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Join ALA now! 
Charge it to Visa 
or Master Charge 


WHAT YOU GET: American Libraries and its 
LEADS job listings; reduced rates at ALA confer- 
ences; discounts on ALA monographs; eligibility 
to vote and hold office; an excellent group in- 
surance plan; the backing of the most influen- 
tial library association in the world. 


FOR WHAT YOU PAY: The basic rate for per- 
sonal members is $50; students $10; non- 
salaried or retired librarians $15; trustee and 
lay members $20; foreign $30. 


YES, | WILL JOIN!* 


Charge my dues of $ 
O VISA or C] Master Charge. 


Card number 















to my 









Expiration date 


Signature 






Type of membership 







Name (please print) 






Mailing Address__ 


GRY ot a SEF Zip 
*Upon receipt of application, you will receive 
additional information on ALA divisions and round 
tables and how to get the most from your mem- 
bership, 
Public Information Office 


American Library Association 
50 E. Huron St., Chicago, IL 60611 
























Newspapers 

On Microfilm 
Exclusively from 
Research 
Publications, Inc. 


The Washington Post 
The London Times 
Le Monde 


THE DAILY AND SUNDAY 
TELEGRAPH (London) 


THE SCOTSMAN (Edinburgh) 
EVENING STANDARD (London) 
AL AKHBAR (Cairo) 

THE AGE (Melbourne) 

LLOYD'S LIST 

JOURNAL DE GENEVE 

THE STRAITS TIMES and 
SUNDAY TIMES OF SINGAPORE 
THE BANGKOK POST 





















































For complete information on our 
newspapers on microfilm write: 




















research publications., inc. 
12 Lunar Drive 


Woodbridge, CT 06525 
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_ | TAKE-TO-WORK 
REMINDER 


for at-home readers 
of american libraries 


Clip and take to office 
as a reminder to. 
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tion, “Manhattan Mela,” will be in the 
Main Gallery of the Library and Mu- 
seum of the Performing Arts at Lincoln 
Center. 

Advance tickets are $7 and are avail- 


Send subscription order to: 

Subscription Department 

American Library Association 
50 E. Huron Street, Chicago, Illinois 60611 


l 
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d EA Join ALA at once! (See reverse.) 

| W Order an office subscription to Amer- Foreign visitors reception 

| med A braries ($25/year). The International Relations Round 
| PRESE Table reception for foreign visitors at the 
A inatiiution Annual Conference will feature Indian 
ry hors d’oeuvres, Indian beer and soft 
| a bean emma hn PRES TS drinks, and Indian music. Set for Mon- 
| City State Zip day, June 30, from 6-8 p.m., the recep- 
| 
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E INAUGURAL BANQUET 
ae Thursday, July 3, 1980 


p MAIL TO: 

ee INAUGURAL BANQUET 

E 3 ‘a Conference Arrangements Office 
e 50 East Huron Street 

iy _ Chicago, Illinois 60611 


be a Please send— INAUGURAL BANQUET ticket(s) at $21 each: 


Please send INAUGURAL BANQUET tickets for 
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Memorial ERT liana State Uni- 
versity, Terre Haute, IN 47809. Orders 
must be postmarked by June 10; there- 
after, tickets, limited to 500, will be 
available at ALA Registration for ss 


Don Culbertson dead at 53° 





Don S. Culbertson, former executive sec- 
retary and one of the founders of the then 
Information Science and Automation Divi- 
sion of ALA, died Feb. 5. Active in many 
professional societies, he joined Argonne 
National Laboratory in 1973 and was 
assistant library director there. 


USE THIS OPTIONAL ADVANCE REGISTRATION 
TO SAVE TIME AND ASSURE A BETTER TABLE 


Request for tickets must reach 
us not later than May 29 


Total 


table(s) at the discounted price of $189 per table. 
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Tickets are for reserved seats at assigned tables. Tables will be set for ten. Dinner served at 7:30 p.m. Cash 
bar from 6:30-7:30 p.m. Send check or money order, payable to American Library Association, and a self- 


addressed envelope for mailing of ticket(s). No refunds after June 9. 
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Prepublication savings now on 





The ALA Yearbook 1980 





Volume 5 in an Annual Series covering events of the previous 
library year—including major features on the White House 
Conference, the influence of the electronic age on library services, 
and a review of foundation support for libraries. 





432 pages...260 illustrations, charts 


and diagrams...154 A to Z articles... 


plus 51 state articles including the 
District of Columbia 
ee Se E ee 


Like its predecessors in the unique 
annual series begun in 1976, the current 
ALA Yearbook provides a comprehen- 
sive overview of the recent events, 
achievements, issues, and programs of 
the library and information services 
fields. In context with the earlier vol- 
umes, it is useful both for quick refer- 
ence and comparative study, 

Included are feature articles and spe- 
cial reports on subjects of current inter- 
est, as well as liberally illustrated 
shorter articles on the diverse areas of 
library activity. . alphabetically ordered 
for easy access. Another section in- 
cludes reports from all 50 states and the 
District of Columbia, and summaries 
and highlights from contributors in 
Britain and Canada. 





Features and Special Reports 


Major features in The ALA Yearbook 
1980 include coverage of the White 
House Conference on Library and In- 
formation Services by Shirley Echel- 
man, Executive Director of the Medical 
Library Association; a comprehensive 
review of the influence of the electronic 
age on library services by F W. Lancas- 
ter, Professor of Library Science, 
Graduate School of Library Science, the 
University of Illinois; and a review of 
foundation support for libraries by 
Stephen Seward, Coordinator of Docu- 
mentation for the Foundation Center, 
New York City. 


University of North Carolina at Chapel 
Hill. The Year of the Child is reviewed 
in a report by Mary Jane Anderson, 
Executive Secretary of ALA’s Associa- 
tion for Library Service to Children, and 
a report on Books and Broadcasting for 
Children by Ruth Tarbox, a contributing 
editor to the Yearbook. 

A new Parallel Index set in the mar- 
gins provides quick access to references 
in this and earlier volumes. 

As in the past four volumes of the 
annual, library activities are covered in 
A-Z articles ranging from Abstracting 
and Indexing Services to Young Adult 
Services. 





Shorter reports cover a wide range of 
topics and activities. Keyes Metcalf 
discusses “Librarians | Have Known.” 
The visit of a delegation of children’s 
librarians to the Soviet Union is re- 
ported on by Marilyn L. Miller, As- Order your copy now and save at 
sociate Professor of Library Science, the the reduced prepublication price. 








PREPUBLICATION $ Save, too, on Regular Discount 
PRICE...JUST earlier volumes: Price Price 
The ALA Yearbook 1979 $45.00 $22.50 
(Will be $55 after The ALA Yearbook 1978 35.00 17.50 
July 4.) The ALA Yearbook 1977 30.00 15.00 
; The ALA Yearbook 1976 25.00 12.50 


To: Order Department, American Library Association 
50 East Huron Street, Chicago, IL 60611 


Please send —— — copies of The ALA Yearbook 1980 at the Prepublication Price of 
just $44. (Price is $55 after July 4.) 


Include copies of the earlier Yearbooks as indicated below: 


— 1979 Vol. ($22.50) —— 1978 Vol. ($17.50) — 1977 Vol. ($15.00) —— 1976 Vol. ($12.50) 


Name ] Title 





Institution 








Address 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| C] Payment Enclosed [] Bill us, including shipping and handling charge 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


City, State, Zip 





AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
50 East Huron Street, Chicago, Illinois 60611 











fun toilet papers 





SHORT TAKES 


Please don’t squeeze the best- 
seller. Big deals in bestseller subsidiary 
rights—e.g., the Crown-Bantam $3.5 
million settlement on Judith Krantz’s 
Princess Daisy—can now be read about 
in your daily newspaper. A few months 
ago a man surfaced named Ronald Roth- 
stein who is pursuing not paperback, 
foreign, film, or book club deals, but 
toilet paper and paper towel rights. 

Rothstein, a New York lawyer, doesn’t 
need executive-suite confrontations to 
do business, According to a recent Chi- 
cago Tribune article, he “gets at least 
four calls a week from authors and pub- 
lishers begging him to wrap their words 
around a cardboard roll and hang them 
within reach of toilets all over America.” 

His product, called “Oh Dawn!”, has 
reprinted The Book of Lists, The Peo- 
ple’s Almanac 2, The Experts’ Cross- 
word Puzzle Book, and The Dieter's 
Guide to Weight Loss During Sex. 

The Tribune paraphrases his acquisi- 
tions policy: “Although books full of 
lists and charts have the most eye-appeal 
when printed on a roll the size of toilet 
paper—and can be most easily ripped 
apart without damage to continuity for 
subsequent readers—the only real crite- 
rion is that the material must have made 


Rothstein with his bestsellers. 


OO 





© Chicago Tribune, 1980, World rights reserved. 





PUBLISHING WORLD PRISER LEM 


the bestseller list.” 

New titles destined for distinction in- 
clude Murphy’s Law and an original In- 
credible Hulk comic strip. Rothstein is 
also after Erma Bombeck, whom he calls 
“a natural.” 

So far Bloomingdale’s is the main out- 
let for the Oh Dawn! line, which sells for 
$3 a roll (the paper towels go for $5 and 
include such titles as Mary Ellen’s Best 
of Helpful Hints and James Beard’s 
American Cookery.) 

Rothstein hopes to market the tissue 
soon in major bookstores. 


Battlestars Gardner and Gerhardt. 
In addition to censorship, says author 
John Gardner (Saturday Review, March 
1), “there is one way a book can be de- 
stroyed utterly. One can give it, under 
the auspices of the School Library Jour- 
nal, either the Huck Finn Pin or the Billy 
Budd Button.” 

SLJ has been giving these annual 
awards since 1971 in its April issue. The 
Finn/ Budd Committee is Lillian N. Ger- 
hardt, who last year gave the award for 
the most “awful” read to Susan Shreve’s 
Loveletters (Knopf) and the Budd But- 
ton for the most offensive picture book to 
Richard Kennedy and Donna Diamond 
for The Dark Princess (Holiday House). 

Gardner called last year’s annual 
prizes “outrageous,” “first, because 
they're wrong, second—and more im- 
portant—because they do their intended 
work, For many overworked librarians, 
the SLJ seems sufficient by itself,” and 
many school librarians, he says, trust one 
opinion and don’t buy these ridiculed 
books. 

Asked for her reactions to the SR 
story, Gerhardt told AL, “There’s no 
such thing as a review in a library profes- 
sional journal killing a book, as Gardner 
claims.” 

Gardner, who praised Loveletters in 
his essay, also states that Shreve received 
8,000 remaindered copies of the book at 
home. He further reports that Bantam 
Books was negotiating the paperback 
rights and “then hurriedly backed off 
when the terrible news came of the 
awards.” 

Gerhardt reports she has received car- 
bons of letters sent to SR from both 
Random House (owner of Knopf) and 
Bantam denying the book was remain- 
dered or that Bantam pulled back from 
reprinting. 

Says Gerhardt: “In answer to the 
question, ‘What do you intend to do 
about this? I sat down and wrote the 
next Finn/Budd Award essay for the 











April issue of SLJ. The man is totally in- 
accurate and has no right to deny any 
other critic the right to exercise cfitical 
judgment.” 

George Nicholson, editor-in-chief of 
Delacorte’s Yearling Books, also got 
caught up in the fracas when SR solic- 
ited his comments among several from 
the field to run with the essay. “Lillian 
Gerhardt’s gone after the wrong people 
—serious writers who are honestly, if at 
times imperfectly, trying to produce 
works of value to young people. SLJ 
should, but is afraid to go after .. . the 
mass market books that are unasham- 
edly exploitative.” 

Gerhardt says, “He is in no position 
to talk in public or private about my 
state of courage. Nor do we pretend to 
cover mass market publications in SLJ.” 

The essay has drawn a lot of mail, ac- 
cording to one source, and reader re- 
sponse may appear in a May or June SR. 


Gardner’s view of what goes right. 
Last year John Gardner’s book, On 
Moral Fiction, set off a debate on the 
artistic merit of much of today’s litera- 
ture. Many have disagreed with his defi- 
nitions of what he considers “moral” fic- 
tion. MSS, a new series of books edited 
by Gardner and L. M. Rosenberg, is 
billed by its publisher (New London 
Press) as Gardner’s further definition. 

MSS’ purpose is to present the best of 
contemporary writing, and each volume 
but the first will include fiction, poetry, 
essays, and other works by both new and 
well known American writers. 

The series begins with MSS: A Retro- 
spective, a collection of the best fiction 
published by Gardner in a magazine he 
edited in California in the ’60s (also 
called MSS). It includes works by Joyce 
Carol Oates, John Hawkes, William 
Gass, and David Ray. 

The hardcover is $8.95; paperback, 
$3.95: and a limited edition signed by 
Gardner, Rosenberg, Oates, and other 
contributors is $150, From New London 
Press, P.O. Box 7458, Dallas, TX 75209. 


Beyond pop psychology and self- 
help. B. Dalton’s Feb. 15 Hooked on 
Books defines “new age readers” as those 
who were “members of the global village 
in the 60s and early ’70s and turned to 
McLuhan, Fuller, and The Whole Earth 
Catalog” to better understand new sci- 
ences and disciplines. That growing audi- 
ence today seeks out special quality 
books that go beyond self-improvement 
or pop psychology to explore such theo- 
ries as cybernetics and structuralism. 


AMERICAN LIBRARIES 


e Bantam Books’ new paperback im- 
print, Bantam New Age Books, is aimed 
at this new readership. 

The first three titles launched in April 
were The Medusa and the Snail by Lewis 
Thomas, Mind and Nature: A Necessary 
Unity by Gregory Bateson, and Lifetide 
by Lyall Watson. Thomas’s book sells 
for $2.95; the others, for $3.50. 


BANTAM 
NEW AGE 
BOOKS 


A new signpost for inner journeys. 





These reprints, bearing a distinctive 
logo, will touch on religion, physics, 
philosophy, psychology, and ecology. 
“Their common denominator,” says 
Bantam Editor-in-chief Rollene Saal, “is 
that they will be unique books that will 
stimulate us to speculate and reflect upon 
our lives as they are and as they may be 
in the future.” 

A second group of Bantam New Age 
Books is scheduled for August. The 
Dancing Wu Li Masters by Gary Zukov, 
a TABA nominee, is among them. 
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Open for business. This month 
Michael Kesend officially hangs an 
“open” sign on his Sth Avenue publish- 
ing office when he brings out the first 
two books under his own imprint. They 
are English writer Anna Kavan’s Sleep 
Has His House and Asylum Piece and 
Other Stories. An earlier Kavan book, 
Julia and the Bazooka, received excellent 
critical notice when Knopf published it 
in 1975. 

Kavan died in 1968 of heroin addic- 
tion, possibly the source of the fantasies 
so prevalent in her writing. Lawrence 
Durrell said she belonged to “the great 
subjective-feminine tradition.” 

Kesend writes AL that he hopes “these 
two books, in addition to her inclusion 
in a major reference work—Great Writ- 
ers of the English Language (St. Mar- 
tin’s)—-will help her reputation in this 
country.” 

His plans for the fall include A Pa- 
tients Guide to Pacing and Pacemakers, 
which Kesend calls “the first to deal with 
the problems of pacemaker patients both 
before and after the system is implanted 
in them.” 

Kesend hopes to issue all of Kavan’s 
works over the next few years and pub- 
lish other fiction, which is his abiding in- 
terest. Unity Press of Santa Cruz, Calif., 
will distribute the titles. 


.. Periodical Storage 
~ Your Heada 





Oblique’s 
Your Solution. 


Need more shelf space? Need better 
organization of newspapers and peri- 
odicals? Oblique compartments 
create filing space from empty space. 
And Oblique can be adapted to your 
existing stacks. Active ready files on 
display shelves can be reduced b 
60%. Back issues shelf space ariy A 
reduced over 50%. Oblique gives you 
all the necessary tools for the most 
efficient, most versatile filing opera- 
tion possible. Write for free informa- 
tion and references. 


SBLIQUY 


SUSPENDED FILING COMPARTMENTS 


C 


R.P GILLOTTE & CO., INC. 


2230 Commerce Dr./Columbia, S.C. 29205 
803/799-5158 
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WATER TRAPPING AT ITS BEST: 
FEATURING THE SYSTEM 


by Marlon Farmer 


Here is a book that explains, shows 
and demonstrates trapping in terms 
that anyone can learn and follow. 
Years of experience with proven 
methods are packed into this remark- 
able trapping book. Every aspect of 
water trapping is covered. Fully illus- 
trated, complete with photographs 
and diagrams with simple instruc- 
tions so easy to follow. The art and 
science of successful water trapping 
has never been available to the public 
before. Now, brought to you in a most 
highly recommended book. WATER 
TRAPPING AT ITS BEST: FEATUR- 
ING THE SYSTEM, is available now. 
Send $16.95 to Marlon Farmer, Box 6, 
Langston, Alabama 35755. 
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New listings. Other upcoming events appear in recent Datebook columns. 


May 

1-3: Conference Literature in Science and 
Technology, Albuquerque, N.M. Spons., 
Rio Grande Chapter, SLA. Fee, $50. R. 
Krug, NMSU L., Box 3475, Las Cruces, 
NM 88003 (505-646-3103). 


1-3: Wyoming LA Annual Conf., Holiday 
Inn, Gillette. B. Collins, 412 S. Gillette, 
Gillette, WY 82716. 


2: Maps as Government Documents—How 
to Acquire, Control and Use Them, 
University Park, Pa. Spons., Pa. LA Govt. 


-= Docs. RT. D. H. Smith, 207 Pattee L., 


University Park, PA 16802 (814-865-4861). 


2: Gaining Support Through Information, 
U. Calif., Davis. Determining monetary 
needs, working with local media, and crisis 
communication. U. Extens., UC, Davis 
95616 (916-752-0880). 


2: Pennsylvania Library Assn. Col. and 
Research Division Spring Conference, 
Dickinson College, Carlisle, Pa. Theme, 
“Meeting the Challenge of the 80s: 
Maximizing College Library Services in an 
Era of Scarce Resources.” N. Blundon, 
PLA, 100 Woodland Rd., Pittsburgh, PA 
15232 (412-363-6400). 


2: Alternative Literature in Libraries, 
Madison, Wis. Spons., U. Wis., State 
Historical Soc. of Wis., et al. Acquisitions, 
cataloging, & reference services for 
alternative or small press publications. 

J. P. Danky, SHSW, 816 State St., Madison, 
WI 53706 (608-262-9584). 


9-10: Media Programs Tuned to the 80s, 
Kent State U./SLS, Kent, Ohio. Fee, $15 
(includes lunch). Optional CEU. 

C. Jackson, KSU/SLS, Kent 44242 
(216-672-2782). 


8-9: South Carolina Assn. of School Lns. 
Spring Conv., Carolina Inn and Holiday 
Inn, Columbia. M.L. McAfee, 623 Easter 
St., Columbia, SC 29203. 


9-11: Second Northlands Storytelling 
Festival, Mineral Point, Wis. The 
Storytellers Guild, 2025 Dickson Pi., 
Madison, WI 53713 or call J. Laurion 
(608-257-4261) or M. Wagler 
(608-258-8833). 


10: Conservation of the Graphic Arts, UC 
Extension Ctr., 55 Laguna St., San 
Francisco. Spons., UC Extension, Berkeley. 
For people who need to make judgments 
about preservation of books, manuscripts, 
documents, and prints. Fee, $40. UC 
Exten. Hq., 2223 Fulton, Berkeley 94720 
(415-642-4111) or UC Exten. Ctr., 55 


- Laguna, San Francisco, CA 94102 


(415-861-6833). 


45: Annual Children’s Services Workshop, 
Messiah College, Grantham, Pa. Spons., 
Harrisburg Dist. L. Center. Featuring 


Entries are compiled by AL’s Janise 
Warren Grey. 


author/illustrator Robert Quackenbush. 

R. Randall Enos, Coordinator of Children’s 
Svcs., Dauphin Cnty. L. System, 101 Walnut 
St., Harrisburg, PA 17101. 


15-16: Council on Library/Media Technical 
Assistants (COLT) East Coast Conf., 

U. of D.C., Washington, D.C. R. Roney, 
Learning Resources, UDC, 4200 
Connecticut Ave., NW, Washington 20008. 


16: Information Delivery to Home Care 
Patients, Columbia U./SLS. Fee, $30. 
CU/SLS, NYC 10027 (212-280-2292). 


22-24: Library Services for Older Adults, 





The 100th anniversary of the birth of H. L. 
Mencken, newspaperman, editor, philolo- 
gist, and social critic, will be celebrated 
September 12. On that date Alistair Cooke, 
editor of The Vintage Mencken, will ad- 
dress a library-sponsored banquet at the 
Belvedere Hotel. The Enoch Pratt Free Li- 
brary has also issued a calendar of events 
to inform the public of Mencken Centen- 
nial programs and activities planned in 
Baltimore and other cities. For further in- 
formation about the banquet, contact How- 
ard Hubbard at the EPFL, 400 Cathedral 
St., Baltimore, MD 20201. 


Preakness Branch, Wayne (N.J.) Public 
Library. Spons., Rutgers/GSLIS. J. Varlejs, 
Rutgers U./GSLIS, 4 Huntington St., 

New Brunswick 08903 (201-932-7169). 


27-30: Going to the Source: An 
Introduction to Research in Archives, Natl. 
Archives & Records Service, Natl. Archives 
Bldg., Washington, D.C. Fee, $60. E. 
Freivogel, NARS, Washington, DC 20408 
(202-523-3298). 


28-31: Statistical Methods for Professional 


Librarians, North Carolina Central U./SLS, 
Durham, N.C. Fee, $175; 2.5 CEUg. A. L. 
Phinazee, NCCU/SLS, Durham, NC 27707 
(919-683-6024). 


29: Implementation of AACR2 for Library 
Personnel, Law Bldg., Lexington campus, 
U. Kentucky. Spons., U. Ky./Col. of L. 
Sci. For librarians with varied 
responsibilities interested in new cataloging 
rules and their application in all types of 1. 
settings. N. S. Little, Office of Cont. Ed., 
CLS, 465 Patterson Office Tower, 
Lexington, KY 40506. 


30: Implementation of AACR 2 for Library 
Personnel. Basic application of AACR 2 
for catalogers. (See May 29.) 


31: Alternative Careers for Professionals, 
Col. Ctr. Bldg., Triton Col. Fee, $45. 

P. Beard, Employee Dvpt. Inst., Triton 
Col., 2000 Fifth Ave., River Grove, IL 
60171 (312-456-0300, x246). 


June 


4-3: Maine LA Annual Conf., Holiday Inn, 
Portland. G. Blanchard, Northeast Binding 
Co., Medford. 


1-5: Annual meeting of the Seminar on the 
Acquisition of Latin American Library 
Materials (SALALM), Albuquerque Conv. 
Center, N.Mex. M. J. Grothey, 
Zimmerman L., UNM, Albuquerque 87131. 


4-6: Annual Institute in Children’s 
Literature, Southern Ill. U., Carbondale. 
Theme, “Realistic Literature for the Young 
Adult.” J. Bortz, Div. of Cont. Educ., SIU, 
Carbondale 62901 (618-536-7751). 


2-4: Data Base Management, Rutgers/ 
GSLIS. Fee, $75 + stud. fee, N.J. res.; $105 
+ stud. fee, nonres. Jana Varlejs, Rutgers 
U./GSLIS, 4 Huntington St., New 
Brunswick, NJ 08903 (201-932-7169). 


2-6: Indexing and Abstracting, Rutgers/ 
GSLIS. (See June 2-4.) 


9-13: Institute on Libraries and the Political 
Process—Federal, State and Local Levels. 
Spons., Catholic U. of America/GDLIS. 
State vs. local and federal funding, and 
state, regional, and national networks. 
Catholic U. of America/GDLIS, 
Washington, DC 20064 (202-635-5085). 


3-13: Managing School Media Centers, 
U. Southern Mississippi. J. Laughlin, 
Southern Station, Box 5146, USM, 
Hattiesburg, MS 39401. 


8-11: Alliance of Information and Retrieval 
Services Annual Meeting, Netherlands 
Hilton, Cincinnati. Subjects covered incl. 
implications of political, social, and 
economic forecasts for I&R; funding; stress 
management; marketing I&R, etc. D. Ross, 
Community Info/Ref. Service, 370 S. 5th 
St., Columbus, OH 43215. 


9-13: Introduction to Numeric Data Bases, 
Rutgers/GSLIS. Spons., Rutgers/GSLIS. 
(See June 2-4.) 
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COMING UP 


ALA Annual Conference 

New York June 28-July 4, 1980 
San Francisco June 27-—July 4, 1981 
ALA Midwinter 

Washfngton, D.C. Feb. 1-7, 1981 
Denver Jan. 22-29, 1982 
Executive Board 

Fall Meeting Oct. 29-30, 1980 


Children’s Book Week 
Nov. 17-23, 1980 


IFLA General Conference 
Manila, Philippines Aug. 18-23, 1980 


National Library Week 
April 5-11, 1981 


9-13: Children Creating (May Massee 
Workshop), Emporia St. U., Emporia, 
Kans. For school & public Ins. Fee, $35 
noncred.; $52.85 w/1 hr. grad. cr.-res. L. 
Schexnaydre, ESU, Emporia, KS 66801 
(316-343-1200). 


9-13: Public Libraries Today and 
Tomorrow, U. of S. Mississippi. B. 
Williams, Southern Station, Box 5146, 
USM, Hattiesburg, MS 39401. 


10-13: Christian Librarians’ Fellowship 
Annual Conf., Northwestern Col., 
Roseville, Minn. Incl. workshops on 
circulation, |. instruction, networks, & 
resource sharing. M. L. Hovda, NC, 3003 
N. Snelling Ave., Roseville, MN 55113. 


11 Effects of Sec. 108 on Rights of Creators 
and Need of Users of Works Reproduced 
by Certain Libraries and Archives, 
Washington Hilton, D.C. Spons., LC 
Copyright Office. The hearings are designed 
to elicit views, comments, and information, 
and all interested persons, incl. copyright 
proprietors, Ins., and users of all types of ls., 
are invited. Nancy Marshall, U. Wis. 
Meml. L., 728 State St., Madison 53706 
(608-262-3521). 


11-17: Canadian LA Annual Conf., 
Vancouver. Alice Simpson, Lib. Svcs. 
Branch, L50-4946 Canada Way, Burnaby, 
B.C. V5G 4H7 (604-298-0422). 


13-14: AACR 2 for Nonprint Formats. 
Spons., U. Ky. Col. of L. Sci. For those 
needing to make decisions about AACR 2 
adoption for nonprint and for catalogers 
who will soon be working with the new 
code. N. S. Little, Office for Cont. Ed., 
UK/CLS 465 Patterson Office Tower, 
Lexington, KY 40506 (606-258-8877). 


14-19: Medical LA Annual Meeting, 
Washington Hilton, Washington, D.C. 
MLA, 919 N. Michigan Ave., Suite 3208, 
Chicago, IL 60611 (312-266-2456). 


16-20: Cataloging Audiovisual Materials 
Using AACR 2, Mankato State U., 
Mankato, Minn. 2 credits. Instruc. Media & 
Tech., Box 20, MSU, Mankato, MN 56001 
(507-389-1965). 


16-21: Systematic Strategies for Planning, 
Communicating, and Evaluating School 


MAY 1980 














Media Programs, U. Denver/GSLIM, 


Cataloging AV using OCLC 
Denver. (See April 11-12). 


Children’s sves. 


June 23- 
May 15 


16-27: Records and Manuscripts bf June 9-13 
Management, Syracuse U/SIS. Fee, $150/ Christian Lns. Fellowship June 10-13 
grad. cr. hr. A. B. Lemke or Office of Dean, College 1. svcs. May 2 
SIS, 113 Euclid Ave., Syracuse, NY 13201, COLT May 15-16 
Regis. info.: Div. Summer Sessions, 117 Conf. lit./ science & technol. May 1-3 
College Pl., Syracuse (315-423-4181), hablo we, 108 Posi > 
16-July 18: Annual Institute for Archival Design p June 26-28 
Studies, U. Denver, Dept. of History and Funding support May 2 
GSLIM, Denver. Fee, $535; 5 quar. hrs. cr. Graphic arts conserv. May 10 
D: Q Renze, UD/Dept. of History—424 Home care patients May 16 
MRB, Denver, CO 80208. Indexing June 2-6 
17: Stretching the Media Dollar, Lenoir Libraries/ politics June 2-13 
Comm. Col./DLS, Kinston, N.C. Fee, $3. Maine LA June 1-3 
E. S. Boyce, DLS/ECU, Greenville, NC Management June 19-July 5 
27834. Maps as govt. docs. Bis : 
19-July 5: Decision Making in Library sete: programs May 9-10 
Management, Case Western Reserve U./ Medical LA June 14-19 
SLS, Cleveland, Ohio. Fee: $270: CEUs and Numeric databases June 9-13 
grad. cr. A. M. Rees, CWRU/SLS, Older adult lib. svcs. May 22-24 
Cleveland, OH (216-368-3500). Public libraries June 9-13 
22-25: Assn. of Jewish Libraries Annual Rare book coll. tour June 26-28 
Conv., Philadelphia, Pa. S. August, Gratz Records/manuscript mgmt. June 16-27 
Col. L., 10th St. and Tabor Rd., SALALM June 1-5 
Philadelphia, PA 19141 (215-329-3363). School media ctrs. Bap: a 
23-24: Cataloging Audiovisual Materials oe oe pest aN "Mak 8.9 
Using OCLC, Mankato State U., Mankato, + gs i 

; ; Statistics May 28-31 
Minn. 1 credit. Instruc. Media & Tech., Storytelling fest. May 9-11 
Box 20, MSU, Mankato, MN 56001 Television and the 1. June 23-27 
(507-389-1965). Wyoming LA May 1-3 
23-27: Television and the Library, U. Young adult June 1-6 


Denver/GSLIM, Denver. Investigation 
into full range of TV possibilities for 
school and public 1. programs. (See April 
11-12, AL, April, p. 230.) 


26-27: Self-Assessment, Job Hunting, and 
Career Development, Rutgers/GSLIS. 

J. Varlejs, Rutgers U./GSLIS, 4 Huntington 
St., New Brunswick 08903 (201-932-7169). 


26-28: Space Planning & Practical Design 
for Librarians, NYC. Fee, $225. A. Cohen 
& Assoc., Teatown Rd., Croton-on-Hudson, 
NY 10520 (212-689-8138 or 914-271-8170). 


26-28: Acquisitions for the Eighties, Loeb 
Student Center, New York U., NYC. 
Spons., Assn. of Amer. Publ., Resources/ 
Tech. Svcs. Div., and Jnt. Comm., RTSD 
Resources and Serials Sec., ALA. Fee, $85 
RTSD pers. mem.; $75 ALA pers. mem. 
RTSD, ALA, 50 E. Huron, Chicago, IL 
60611 (312-944-6780). 


26-28: Study Tour of Major Rare Book 
Collections in New York, NYC. Spons., 
Rutgers/GSLIS. (See June 26-27.) 








Personalized 
Subscription 
Service 








on all American 
and foreign titles 






e Direct “home office” representa- 
tive provides prompt service on all 
periodical needs or problems. 







e Prepaid subscription services 









e Automatic renewal plans 






KEYWORD INDEX 







AACR 2 ae rte Write for our free descriptive service 
Abstracting June 2-6 brochure. 
Acquisitions June 26-28 Since 1933 
Alliance of Information and 

Retrieval Services June 8-11 
Alternative careers May 31 
Alternative lit. May 2 
Archives May 27-30 

June 16-July 18 

Assn. of Jewish Ls. June 22-25 
Canadian LA June 11-17 
Career development June 26-27 
Cataloging AV using AACR2 June 16-20 Mount Morris, Illinois 61054 
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Scenes from Shakespeare plays such as 
The Twelfth Night (above) appear on book- 
marks the New York State Library has dis- 
tributed to all New York public libraries as 
part of the program, “Turn on to Shake- 
speare—on public television and at your 
library.” Now in its second year, the pro- 
gram, sponsored by the New York State 
Education Department, links libraries with 
the series of Shakespeare plays currently 
being broadcast on public television. New 
York’s nine public television stations are 
airing spot announcements urging TV 
viewers to borrow library books and re- 
cordings of the plays, and libraries are 
preparing exhibits and conducting pro- 
grams on Shakespeare. The state library 
also has produced a poster on the pro- 
gram and a five-page brochure with tie-in 
ideas for librarians. Posters and book- 
marks are available with an addressed 
mailing label from Jack Spear, Bureau of 
Specialist Library Services, Cultural Edu- 
cation Center, Albany, NY 12230. 


Mid-Hudson establishes 
video learning centers 

Video learning centers soon will begin 
operating in nine libraries in the Mid- 
Hudson (N.Y.) Library System under a 
federal grant administered by New 
York’s Office of Library Development. 

The centers will provide access to a 
variety of video materials for adults. In 
“the VHS format, they will cover topics 
such as job hunting, parent effectiveness, 
and reading efficiency. 

According to Mike Miller, Mid-Hud- 
son’s Audio-Visual Department Head, 
New York is emphasizing adult inde- 
' pendent learning because of the rising 
rate of unemployment, the need for re- 
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training skills, the trend toward continu- 
ing education, mid-career changes, and a 
general desire for knowledge and self- 
improvement. 

Video materials in each center will be 
geared toward local interests. When the 
year-long grant expires, the library sys- 
tem will continue to fund the centers. 


Status report on video 

Although video is on the upswing in 
U.S. libraries, fewer than might be ex- 
pected currently offer video services, ac- 
cording to a new edition of Video in Li- 
braries: A Status Report, 1979-1980, by 
Alice Harrison Bahr. 

The paperbound, illustrated book ad- 
dresses types of libraries with video col- 
lections, copyright, programming librar- 
ies produce themselves, video collection 
development and management, program 
availability, equipment, and other topics. 
It features case histories describing li- 
brary experiments with cable television, 
12 profiles of libraries using video, and a 
five-page bibliography. 

128 pages; $24.50 from Knowledge 
Industry Publications, Inc., 2 Corporate 
Park Dr., White Plains, NY 10604 (0- 
914236-49-0, 79-25951). 


























New PBS programs, rental policy 

At the request of users, PBS Video 
(formerly the Public Television Library 
Video Program Service) is now rent- 
ing programs for one week rather 
than three days or two weeks. Rental 
fees are $55 for 30-minute programs 
and $70 for 60-minute ones. PBS also 
has increased its license-to-redupli- 
cate fees slightly. 

PBS Video offers a free New Pro- 
grams 1980 supplement listing recent 
additions to its collection. Most pro- 
grams are available on 34-inch video- 
cassettes, but 88 new titles may be 
purchased in the ¥2-inch Betamax 
and VHS formats. Write to New Pro- 
grams 1980, PBS Video, 475 L’Enfant 
Plaza, S.W., Washington, DC 20024, 
or call toll-free, 800-424-7963. 


Video source book 


Hush Hoggies Hush, Tom Johnson's 
Praying Pigs, a four-minute, pink-tinted 
documentary about a man who teaches 
pigs to pray before they eat, recently 
was named most unusual video program 
of the year by the National Video Clear- 
inghouse, Inc., publisher of the new 
Video Source Book. 

The documentary is one of some 
15,000 listings in the source book, a 
guide to prerecorded video programming 
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such as concerts, movies, sports events, 
and comedy. Each entry, cross-refer- 
enced by subject, provides program de- 
scription, running time, language, for- 
mat, producer, distributor name’ and ad- 
dress, stars, awards, audience level, and 
ratings. 

The guide also indicates signing for 
the hearing impaired, subtitling, and 
dubbing. 685 pages; $19.95 from the 
National Video Clearinghouse, Inc., POB 
3, Syosset, NY 11791. 





Tom Johnson and the pigs he teaches to 
pray in Hush Hoggies Hush from the Cen- 
ter for Southern Folklore, Memphis. 


First-aid video program 

Artificial respiration, heart attacks, 
the Heimlich maneuver, burns, bleeding 
wounds, and seizures are among 26 
topics covered in a one-hour, color video 
program from the Genesys Tape Library. 

Prepared by medical professionals, the 
tape meets American Red Cross criteria. 
It features a simple index enabling the 
viewer to immediately locate the desired 
topic. $300 for purchase, $100 for a 
week’s rental from Genesys Systems, 
Inc., 1180 E. Meadow Dr., Palo Alto, 
CA 94303. 


PR & PUBLICITY 


ALA seeks bank deposits 


Riddle: What bank guarantees free 
loans with high interest? 

Answer: The PR Info Bank, now 
being established by the ALA Public In- 
formation Office and the Publications 
Committee of the Library Administra- 
tion and Management Association’s Pub- 
lic Relations Section. 

The bank will lend PR materials via 
interlibrary loan through the ALA Head- 
quarters Library. For its deposit base, it 
is seeking samples of annual reports, 
newsletters, programming flyers, infor- 
mation brochures, promotion pieces on 
information and referral services, and 
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Galendars. Depositors should send five 
samples of their materials, noting cate- 
gory, size of library, number of pieces 
printed, cost, method of duplication and 
distribution, and effectiveness. 

The bank will include samples from 
the Swap’n’Shop at the ALA Annual 
Conference. The type of materials on 
loan will diversify as deposits increase. 
Send samples to Ann Cunniff, ALA/ 
PIO, 50 E. Huron St., Chicago, IL 
60611. 





Is your PR a winner? 


June 1 is the deadline to submit en- 
tries for the Library Public Relations 
Council competition for excellence in li- 
brary publicity. 

In two divisions (libraries with bud- 
gets of $200,000 or less and those with 
budgets of $200,000 or more), the cate- 
gories are for posters (no larger than 14- 
by-22 inches), annual reports, program 
fliers, booklists, and graphics campaigns 
for new library buildings. 

Entries must have been produced in 
1979. Submit seven copies of each with a 
statement of objectives and information 
on method of duplication and distribu- 
tion, supplier, number produced, and 
cost. 

Certificates of merit will be awarded 
at the ALA Annual Conference. Send 
entries, clearly marked for division and 
category, to Kay Hancock, Pequannock 
Township Public Library, 530 Turnpike, 
Pompton Plains, NJ 07444. 


NLW radio tapes are ready 





Ed Asner, star of TV’s “Lou Grant,” is one 
of four celebrities promoting libraries on a 
tape of eight spot announcements avail- 
able from ALA. Each star offers a 30-sec- 
ond and a 60-second spot. Asner discusses 
libraries and free access to information; 
“Three’s Company” star John Ritter en- 
courages listeners to become friends of 
libraries; advice columnist Ann Landers 
Says she finds her answers at the library; 
and “Little House on the Prairie” producer 
Michael Landon says the library is the 
place to start children reading. The spots, 
usable year-round, can be tagged with a 
library’s own name. Tapes are $6 prepaid 
from the Public Information Office, ALA, 
50 E. Huron St., Chicago, IL 60611. 
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Absent & Accounted For, by Lou Myers. 


Exhibit enhancer. The above 18-by-24- 
inch, color poster, designed to publicize 
Lou Myers’s book Absent and Accounted 
For, is available free to libraries wishing 
to use it for promoting books in general. 
One poster per library; contact Jennifer 
Rogers, Workman Publishing Co., inc:, 7 
W. 39th St., NYC 10018. 


Wanted: school library slides 


The Public Relations Services to Li- 
braries Committee of the Library Ad- 
ministration and Management Associa- 
tion is seeking slides showing outstand- 
ing school media center bulletin boards, 
graphics, displays, or programs for a 
booth at the public relations Swap’n’- 
Shop, July 1, during the ALA Annual 
Conference. 

Send slides to Terri Fredericka, 
Swap’n’Shop Slides, 1401 Raven Crest, 
Frankfort, KY 40601. 


Public relations basics 


“This is an action book,” says the 
preface to the second edition of ABC's 
of Library Promotion, by librarian Steve 
Sherman. The new edition, now avail- 
able from Scarecrow Press, updates 
references and services listed in its pre- 
decessor and reflects new technology and 
dwindling financial support. 

The book covers public relations using 
a variety of media, from newsletters to 
video. It emphasizes quality promotions 
at low cost and offers practical sugges- 
tions such as formats for press releases. 
The book also provides case study guide- 
lines for developing long-term PR pro- 
grams. An appendix lists “notable quotes 
from quotable notables” and useful facts 
and figures on miscellaneous library sub- 
jects. 252 pages; $12 from Scarecrow, 
POB 656, Metuchen, NJ 08840 (0-8108- 
1274-6, 79-24232). 


EDUCATION 


Bibliographic instruction aids 

Twelve checklists for introducing and: 
maintaining bibliographic instruction 
programs in academic libraries are now 
available from ALA. The Continuing 
Education Committee of ACRI’s Bib- 
liographic Instruction Section developed 
the lists for its 1979 preconference, “Or- 
ganizing and Managing a Library In- 
struction Program.” 

The materials may be used intact or 
may be adapted to meet local needs. $3 
prepaid from ALA/ ACRL, 50 E. Huron 
St., Chicago, IL 60611. 





User education bibliography 


Ian Malley, British Library Informa- 
tion Officer for User Education, Lough- 
borough University of Technology Li- 
brary, recently compiled Part I in a 
series of bibliographies, “Education in 
the Use of Libraries and Information.” 

“The stimulus for this compilation has 
been my concern that much of the litera- 
ture of user education is being over- 
looked by those librarians active in the 
field and, more alarmingly, by those in- 
volved in research projects in user edu- 
cation,” writes Malley. 

Part I of his work lists 689 articles 
and materials written before 1955. It 
features a subject index and runs 58 
pages. £1.50 from Malley, Library, 
Loughborough University of Technol- 
ogy, Loughborough, LE11 3TU, Leices- 
tershire, United Kingdom. 


Accredited list 
The March 1980 list of graduate li- 
brary school programs accredited by — 
the American Library Association is 
now available from ALA. Address re- — 


quests for copies, accompanied bya x 
stamped, self-addressed envelope, to 
“Accredited List,” ALA, 50 E. luron 
St., Chicago, IL 60611. The list is re- 
vised semi-annually. a tate 
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Summer library courses 

From June 18 to Aug. 8, the Univer- 
sity of Oregon College of Education and 
Division of Continuing Education will 
offer a short course in computer-based 
reference service, weekend seminars on 
practical library administration, and full-. 
term courses and weekend seminars 
leading toward school library/media spe- 
cialist credentials. 

For information about the programs, 
contact Ken Thomas, Director, Division 
of Continuing Education, 1479 Moss, 
University of Oregon, Eugene, OR 
97403. 
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Searching: 
Costs and Cost 
Justifications 


by William Saffady 


Describes the services currently 
available and what it takes in terms of 
equipment, personnel, and training for 
a library search service to become 
operational. 


Saffady’s unique contribution is an 
economic analysis of the various 
options, including cost comparisons 
between manual and machine-assisted 
searching. 


In Library Technology Reports 
September/October 1979 issue 
Volume 15 Number 5 


Single issue price $40.00 


Library Technology Reports 
American Library Association 
50 East Huron Street, Chicago, IL 60611 
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Cable TV: Channels of information 


by Arlene Farber Sirkin and Merry Sue Smoller 


la the early 1970s, librarians were 
enthusiastic about the potential of cable 
TV. Many became involved in cable 
television franchising in their commu- 
nities, confident their institutions had a 
stake in the new medium. Libraries be- 
gan purchasing video equipment and 
started providing outreach services de- 
livered by cable. 

The mid-seventies saw a decline in the 
general public’s interest in cable TV. The 
industry’s performance was disappoint- 
ing compared to its earlier promise, and 
the nation’s major cities remained un- 
wired. Yet library use of cable continued 
to grow, as did the industry, quietly and 
unspectacularly in small and medium- 
sized communities. 

Today, cable is again a hot issue, and 
the CATV industry is booming. The 
promises made in the early seventies noW 
are becoming realities, and heated fran- 
chising competitions are developing na- 
tionwide. Librarians are being bomb- 
arded with requests for information about 
cable television. CATV companies seek- 
ing franchises are courting them, wishing 
to mention the library’s plans to use ca- 
ble television in their bids to the city. * 


VCCS: the first source 


For many librarians, cable is an en- 
tirely new medium. Their first question 
is usually, “Where do I start for accu- 
rate, reliable information?” 

One source is the Video and Cable 
Communication Section (VCCS) of 
ALA’s Library and Information Tech- 
nology Association (LITA). VCCS is 
a group of librarians and media special- 
ists with a breadth of expertise in video 
and cable. Some of the services and pub- 
lications it offers include: 

e National Network of Advisors, 
which provides assistance and informa- 
tion to foster communication about cable 
at the regional level. It puts librarians in 
touch with others in similar types of li- 
braries and situations. 

e Video and Cable Information 
Packet, created in November 1979 by 
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*However, this situation may change due to 
a Supreme Court ruling April 2, 1979, say- 
ing the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion has no right to require cable companies 
to make public access channels available 
on their systems. 


Marilyn Rehnberg, vice chair/ chair elect 
of VCCS. It includes her four-page bib- 
liography on cable, a 28-page informa- 
tion bulletin on cable from the Federal 
Communications Commission, a sample 
issue from the newsletter Cablelibraries 
(see below), a list and description of the 
National Network of Advisors, and 
other materials focusing on the use of 
video and cable in libraries. The packet 
is free to LITA members and $1 prepaid 
to others from VCCS, LITA/ ALA, 50 
E. Huron St., Chicago, IL 60611 (312- 
944-6780, ext. 302). 
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èe Video and Cable Communication 
Guidelines for Librarians (first edition, 
1975). Although a second edition cur- 
rently is being prepared, limited copies 
of the first edition still are available from 
VCCS. This book for the novice explains 
many of the complex issues of video and 
cable equipment, programming, distribu- 
tion, legislation, and library services in 
clear, easily understood terms. It focuses 
on practical information, starting with 
simple concepts and progressing to the 
complex. It includes many specific de- 
scriptions of facilities and programs and 
lists sources of further information. 

e Programs on cable and video at 
ALA annual conferences. A good one 
coming up this summer is described be- 
low. 

e The monthly Cablelibraries, edited 
by Linda Hillman and B. K. Genova. 
The unofficial newsletter of VCCS since 
1973, it focuses on new developments, 
technologies, information, and publica- 
tions on video and cable in libraries, The 
newsletter recently featured a state-by- 
state breakdown of results of two sur- 
veys on library involvement with video 
and cable. Subscriptions are $25 per 
year from C. J. Tepfer Publishing Co., 
Inc., 51 Sugar Hollow Rd., Danbury, CT 
06810. 
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Cable Information Center 


During the last eight years, the Cable 
Television Information Center (CTIC) 
has assisted more than 1,700 commu- 
nities in making informed decisions 
about cable television. The nonprofit, 
nonpartisan advisory group, created by 
the Ford and Markle Foundations, was 
part of the Urban Institute until J anuary 
1980, when it began using membership 
dues for financial support. All local gov- 
ernments may join CTIC at a cost based 
on the population of their communities. 
Unlike most other consultants, the cen- 
ter has no affiliation with cable com- 
panies or equipment manufacturers. 

CTIC provides consulting services 
such as helping cities study and identify 
cable TV issues; preparing ordinances 
and requests for proposals; evaluating 
applications for franchises; advising on 
negotiation strategies for dealing with 
cable companies; conducting studies on 
ownership options, rate increase re- 
quests, government programming, and 
interconnection alternatives; and spon- 
soring workshops and seminars on the 
latest cable trends and changes. The cen- 
ter also provides telephone and/or writ- 
ten responses to questions from members 
and conducts forums where local gov- 
ernment officials can exchange informa- 
tion. 

CTIC also publishes CTIC Cable Re- 
ports, a monthly newsletter covering new 
developments in cable, Subscriptions are 
$165 for individuals and profit organiza- 
tions and $105 for nonprofit institutions 
from CTIC, 2100 M St., N.W., Washing- 
ton, DC 20037 (202-872-8888). Pub- 
lications written especially for local of- 
ficials, including guides on ordinance 
planning, selection of cable operators, 
cable technology, and economics, are 
available at the same address. 
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Federation for national support 
When the National Federation of Lo- 
cal Cable Programmers was organized in 
July 1976, few of its founders realized 
the extent to which local-access cable 
programming had taken root nation- 
wide. They merely set out to identify and 
organize users of cable-access channels 
who were producing and programming 
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in isolation. NFLCP’s first members be- 
lieved a national support group could 
strengthen the identity of the grassroots 
television movement in the United 
States. 








NFLCP logo 


To encourage regular interaction 
among local programmers, the all-volun- 
teer, nonprofit NFLCP conducts regional 
meetings and activities. Regional groups 
elect members to the federation’s na- 
tional board of directors. The organiza- 
tion has grown rapidly, including mem- 
bers from the cable television industry, 
libraries, educational institutions, and 
local, state, and federal governmental 
agencies. Virtually all cable community 
access centers in the country are organ- 
izational members. The current NFLCP 
chair is Don R. Smith of the Monroe 
County (Ind.) Public Library. 

Among NFLCP’s information re- 
sources is the Community Television Re- 
view, a quarterly featuring programming 
and distribution ideas and information 
about legislative and legal matters. 

The federation holds annual conven- 
tions, special conferences, and semi- 
nars on community programming and 
using cable television access channels. 
It also publishes a Community Educa- 
tion Packet covering a range of topics, 
from designing and building low-cost 
studio sets to establishing a cable access 
center with local funds. The NFLCP 
Community Education Committee also 
runs a national video program library 
and speakers bureau, conducts video- 
tape exchange programs, and produces 
video programs about innovations and 
trends in cable access throughout the 
United States. 

Memberships in NFLCP, which in- 
clude a subscription to the Community 
Television Review and the Community 
Education Packet, are $15 a year for in- 
dividuals and $50 for institutions. Write 
NFLCP, Box 832, Dubuque, IA 52001. 


New York cable program 

The LITA Legislative Committee will 
sponsor a program, “Cable Franchising: 
How We're Doing It,” at the ALA An- 
nual Conference in New York, Monday, 
June 30 from 2 to 4 p.m. Moderated by 





Judith Sessions, chair of the VCCS 
islative Committee, the program will in 
clude a panel of experts including Ron 
Steensland, director of the Lexington 
(Ky.) Public Library; Don Smith, direc- 
tor of Monroe County Public Library’s 
Channel 3; and Emily Payne, director of 
the Tri-County Regional Library, Rome, 
Ga. Cable experts on the panel will 
include Merry Sue Smoller, regional di- 
rector with the Cable Television In- 
formation Center; Jean Rice, communi- 
cations policy analyst with the National 
Telecommunications and Information 
Agency; and Sharon Briley of the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission’s ca- 
ble bureau. 


Arlene Farber Sirkin is member-at-large of 
VCCS and a contributing editor of Cable- 
libraries. Merry Sue Smoller, a former li- 
brarian, currently is regional director with 
the Cable Television Information Center. 





Descriptions of occupations from dancing 
to welding appear in Exploring Careers, 
a new 550-page guide for youngsters of 
junior high school age. Published by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, the illustrated 
handbook describes some 300 occupa- 
tions and their training requirements and 
features narratives about selected jobs in 
areas such as the arts, education, con- 
struction, health, agriculture, social ser- 
vice, and science. Narratives, which em- 
phasize positive and negative aspects of 
each job, end with career games, evalua- 
tive questions, and suggested activities. 
Available as a single volume for $10, as a 
packaged set of chapters for $12, or as in- 
dividual chapters for $2 each from BLS 
regional offices in Chicago, Dallas, Kansas, 
City, or San Francisco. Make checks pay- 
able to the Superintendent of Documents. 


Tools for the media-minded 


Bowker recently published new edi- 
tions of two texts for school library 
media specialists: The School Library 
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edia Program: Instructional Force for 
Excellence, by Ruth Ann Davies, and 
Core Media Collection for Secondary 
Schools, edited by Lucy Gregor Brown 
and Betty McDavid. 

Formerly called The School Library 
Media Center, the Davies book focuses 
on professional preparation for the fu- 
ture. The third edition features a new 
chapter, “The School Library Media 
Program: Actualizing Force for Self- 
Realization,” stressing the need to hu- 
manize education on all levels in all 
subjects. Other topics include the school 
media center’s involvement in specific 
subject areas, the teaching role of the 
media specialist, and current erosive 
forces on education. 580 pages; $16.95 
plus shipping and handling (0-8352- 
1244-0, 79-20358). 

The second edition of the Brown and 


-< McDavid work, designed as a supple- 


ment to the first, is also a guide in itself 
for beginning multimedia collections, It 
lists and evaluates more than 3,000 non- 
print titles suitable for students in grades 
7-12. 

Each entry in the guide lists title and 
medium, producer/distributor, release 
date, series title, collation, order number 
or price, grade level, recommending 
sources, Dewey classification and con- 
tents information. The text also features 
a producer/ distributor directory provid- 
ing company names and addresses. 263 
pages; $18.95 plus shipping and han- 
dling (0-8352-1162-2, 79-6969). 

Order both books from R. R. Bowker 
Co., 1180 Ave. of the Americas, NYC 
10036. 


- Monograph on instructional design 


Instructional Design and the School 
Library Media Specialist, the fifth of 12 


= monographs in the American Associa- 


tion of School Librarians series “School 


Media Centers: Focus on Trends and 


Issues,” is now available from ALA. 
Authors Margaret Chisholm and 
Donald Ely describe how the library 
media specialist can play an integral part 
in instruction by selecting and using me- 


dia most appropriate for achieving spe- 


cific learning outcomes. The monograph 


is $3 prepaid from the ALA Order 


‘ 
"media center orientation, organization 


Dept., 50 E. Huron St., Chicago, IL 
60611 (0-8389-3234-7). 


Media skills guide 


To help incorporate media skills into 


= "the entire school curriculum, the Wis- 


consin School Library Media Associa- 
tion has produced The Wisconsin Li- 
brary Media Skills Guide for media spe- 
cialists and teachers of grades K-12. The 
200-page spiral-bound booklet covers 17 
basic skills organized in five broad areas: 
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and utilization of resources, research and 
study skills, selection of resources, and 
production and utilization of materials. 

Divided into grade levels, the guide 
lists student objectives, staff activities, 
resources, and evaluation specifications 
for each skill. It features a chart outlin- 
ing various instruction levels, annotated 
bibliographies, and directions on devel- 
oping individual skill programs. 

A committee of school librarians and 
audiovisual specialists developed the 
guide. $10.50 from the Wisconsin Li- 
brary Association, 201 W. Mifflin St., 
Madison, WI 53703. 





To help school librarians introduce books 
and library/research skills to children, 
Booklures, Inc., has published five illus- 
trated workbooks with reproducible activ- 
ity pages. The Book Report Book for 
Primary Grades and Activities with Folk- 
tales and Fairy Tales, featuring the above 
illustration, explore different types of liter- 
ature; Discovery: Approaches to Literature 
with Gifted Children aids librarians dealing 
with exceptional students; and The Mon- 
ster Research Book and Library Skills with 
Folk Music cover skill development. 
Edited by Nancy Polette, each workbook 
is $3.95 plus 50 cents postage from Book- 
lures, Inc., POB 9450, O'Fallon, MO 63366. 


Teaching information skills 

Information Skills in the Curriculum 
Research Unit (InSCRU), a project of 
the Inner London Educational Author- 
ity’s Centre for Learning Resources, will 
aim “to create opportunities in the var- 
ious subject curricula for the introduc- 
tion, exercise, and development of a 
wide range of information skills.” 

InSCRU researchers will work with 
teams of teachers in 10 London second- 
ary schools. They will observe teaching 
strategies to identify and evaluate exist- 
ing coverage of information skills in les- 
sons. Researchers will familiarize teach- 
ers with new information skills and cre- 
ate materials suitable for transferring 
such skills in the classroom. 

An independent evaluation of the proj- 
ect will be carried out by the Centre for 
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Research in 
University of East Anglia. For progress 
reports on InSCRU, write to Terence 
Brake, Information Skills in the Curric- 
ulum Research Unit, ILEA Centre for 
Learning Resources, 275 Kennington 


Ln., London SE11 5QZ, England. , 
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Government documents guide 

U.S. Government Publications for the 
School Media Center (Libraries Un- 
limited) claims to be the first govern- 
ment documents guide aimed specifically 
at the school library media specialist. 

Written by school librarian Alice J. 
Wittig, the guide features a brief intro- 
duction to the history of government 
printing, the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments classification system, and the de- 
pository library system. It suggests basic 
reference tools on government docu- 
ments and gives complete instructions on 
how to order them. Cartoons show how 
documents may be displayed effectively. 

The body of the book groups 348 
government publications into 41 subject 
divisions. Within each group, publica- 
tions are listed alphabetically, noting 
author, publication date, pagination, Su- 
Docs number, GPO stock number, and 
price. 121 pages; $9.50 ($11.50 in Can- 
ada) from Libraries Unlimited, POB 
263, Littleton, CO 80160 (0-87287-214- 
9, 70-24798). 


SPECIAL SERVICES 


Maryland subregional library 
serves disabled patrons 

Disabled readers in Prince George’s 
County, Md., recently gained improved 
access to talking books when a deposit 
library in the county library system at- 
tained subregional status. 

The library, which formerly housed 
some 2,000 talking books, is continually 
acquiring new titles to serve additional 
patrons. Its current collection contains 
some 4,000 items on cassettes and re- 
cords. The library now replaces broken 
talking book machines, which patrons 
previously had to mail to Baltimore for 
repairs. 

The library is the second subregional 
in Maryland. It also lends 5,000 large- 
print books and features table and hand 
magnifiers, canes, a large-print type- 
writer, and other reading, mobility, and 
communication aids. The librarian is 
Shirley Bean. 


Reprint/large-print titles sought 

A division of the (British) Library 
Association seeks suggestions from 
American librarians of titles in demand 
for reprint or large-print publication. 
The LA, if unable to persuade the orig- 
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inal publishers to reissue commercial edi- 
tions, arranges for facsimile reprints and 
large-print editions through Chivers 
Press Ltd. 

Titles which may be in demand in 
American libraries should be sent to Eric 
Winter, Hon. Secretary, London and 
Home Counties Branch, 19 Cricketers 
Drive, Meopham Green, Kent, England. 


Spanish-language magazine 





Areito magazine, featuring this illustration 
in “La Mujer y la Raza: Latinas y Chica- 
nas” (Vol. V, Nos. 19-20), recently be- 
came part of Ediciones Vitral, Inc., a 
commercial distributor of books and 
magazines in Spanish. Geared toward a 
social-change-oriented audience con- 
cerned with the major issues of Latin 
America and Hispanic minorities in the 
U.S., the thrice-yearly publication focuses 
on Cuba and the Caribbean. Subscriptions 
are $6 for individuals, $15 for institutions, 
from Areito, POB 1124, Peter Stuyvestant 
Station, NYC 10009. 


Study evaluates films 
for Hispanic children 

Films for Hispanic children do not 
portray females in strong, active roles. 

Such films perpetuate the stereotype 
that all Hispanic families are poor. 

Fantasy is uncommon in films for His- 
panic children. 

These are among conclusions in “His- 
panic Children’s Film: Toward a View- 
er-Reponsive Media,” a six-month study 
sponsored by Chicago’s nonprofit Facets 
Multimedia and funded by the National 
Endowment for the Humanities. 
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The project aimed to develop criteria 
for producing good films for Hispanic 
youngsters. From December 1978 to 
March 1979, 20 films were shown to 
classroom groups of primarily Hispanic 
youth, ages 3-12, The youngsters’ com- 
ments provide the basis for evaluations 
of each film, which also include observa- 
tions from project staffers and collabo- 
rating teachers. 

The report includes film plots and lists 
distributors of films included in the study. 
41 pages; $2 from Facets, 1517 W. Ful- 
lerton Ave., Chicago, IL 60614. 


Serving the older adult 


Two new slide/tape presentations for 
librarians serving older adults are now 
available from the nonprofit Bi-Folkal 
Productions, Inc. Both were produced 
by freelance librarians Lynne Martin 
Erickson and Kathryn Leide. 

“Group Programs Involving the Older 
Adult” concentrates on programs to in- 
form, expand interests, reminisce, and 
preserve history in nursing homes, day 
centers, and other group settings. It fea- 
tures 130 slides and a 15-minute cassette 
tape with script. 

“Libraries in the Afternoon,” recently 
revised, introduces librarians to the char- 
acteristics and information needs of 
older adults in 120 slides accompanied 
by a 14-minute cassette tape with script. 

Until June 1, both slide/tape pro- 
grams will be $75; after, the price will 
be $85 from Bi-Folkal productions, Inc., 
Rte. 1, Rainbow Farm, Blue Mounds, WI 
53517. A limited number of programs 
are available for rental at $30 each. 


Sourcebook on aging 


A broad collection of demographic, 
social, and economic data on aging ap- 
pears in the second edition of the 
Sourcebook on Aging from Marquis 
Academic Media. The guide covers 
topics ranging from mandatory retire- 
ment to organic brain disease in four 
sections: selected readings, legislation, 
statistics, and resources. 

The sourcebook contains the Older 
Americans Act and its 1978 amend- 
ments and the Age Discrimination Act 
of 1975. It features an extensive bibliog- 
raphy spanning 1940 to 1977. 539 pages; 
$39.50 plus $2.50 postage from Marquis 
Academic Media, 200 E. Ohio St., Chi- 
cago, IL 60611 (0-8379-4402-3, 79- 
89697). 


Bibliography on abnormal 
behavior information sources 
Gale Research recently published Ab- 
normal Behavior: A Guide to Informa- 
tion Sources, an annotated bibliography 
of books and journal articles published 
during the last decade. Material listed in 
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the 261-page work is drawn from fields 
such as the biological, social, and be- 
havioral sciences, education, sociology, 
and communication, 

Among the bibliography’s eight chap- 
ters are “General Reference Texts and 
Overviews,” “Psychoses and Psychotic 
Behavior,” and “Neuroses.” Within each 
chapter, information sources are listed 
under specific subject headings. 

The bibliography, edited by Henry Le- 
land and Marilyn Deutsch, features au- 
thor, title and subject indexes. It is vol. 5 
in Gale’s Psychology Information Guide 
Series. $26 from Gale, Book Tower, 
Detroit, MI 48226 (0-8103-1416-9). 


Needed: materials on the deaf 

ALA’s Association of Cooperative and 
Specialized Library Agencies Services to 
the Deaf Section is seeking material for 
its Swap’n’Shop program July 1 during 
the ALA Annual Conference. 

The program, not to be confused with 
the annual public relations Swap’n’Shop, `- 
will feature displays on services for deaf 
children and their parents, books and 
periodicals, TTY’s, media, and ideas on 
programming and orienting deaf patrons 
to libraries. Those with materials on 
these subjects are asked to send sample 
flyers, brochures, catalogs, lists, photos, 
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or descriptions to Mary Flournoy, 


OWA/YA, Free Library of Philadelphia, 
PA 10103. 

All contributed items will become part 
of the Library Service to the Deaf Sec- 
tion resource file. Materials may be avail- 
able for loan at a later date. 


















Sci fi for sight-handicapped 
Some 300 titles by writers such as 
Mary Shelley and H. G. Wells appear 
in Science Fiction, a large-print bibli- 
ography of science fiction works on 
disc and cassette and in braille from 
the South Carolina State Library. 
The annotated bibliography includes 
novels, anthologies, and stories for 
= young readers. Free from the state li- 
brary, 700 Knox Abbott Dr., Cayce, 
— SC 29033. 


SLA chapter women’s caucus 

The New York City Chapter of the 
Special Libraries Association has formed 
a Women’s Caucus in its Social Science 
Division, It is claimed to be the first 
SLA caucus to focus on the concerns of 
women in special librarianship. 

The group’s first two meetings drew 
capacity crowds. The caucus hopes to 
encourage other local SLA chapters to 
form similar groups. Eventually, it hopes 
to establish a committee on the status of 
women in the national Special Libraries 
Association. 


Newsletter covers 
topical women’s issues 

Abstracts of research on women, high- 
lights of conferences, interviews with 
scholars, and book reviews are among 
items featured in Comment: A Research/ 
Action Report on Wo/ Men. 

Edited by Jo Hartley and published 
three times a year, the newsletter con- 
tains articles covering a wide range of 
women’s interests. The December 1979 
issue features an extensive piece on mul- 
ticultural education, reports on confer- 
ences such as the annual meeting of 
Sociologists for Women in Society, an 
article about the National Institute of 
Education’s Minorities and Women’s 
Program, summaries of colloquia spon- 
sored by NIE’s Women’s Research Team, 
and a chart on institutional grants. 

Subscriptions are $12 a year from 
Comment, Office of Women, Américan 
Council on Education, 1 Dupont Circle, 
Washington, DC 20036. 


Guide to women’s history sources 
Bowker’s new Women’s History 
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Manuscript Collections describes more 
than 18,000 collections of materials on 
women’s history in America. The pub- 
lisher claims almost three-fourths of the 
materials have never before been de- 
scribed nationally. 

Vol. 1 of the reference work identifies 
and describes unpublished primary his- 
torical materials in 1,586 repositories, 
arranging entries alphabetically. For 
each entry, it provides the collection title 
and description, access information, bib- 
liographic format, repository name, and 
content data. The guide documents ma- 
terials such as diaries, tape recordings, 
photographs, and letters. Vol. 2, the in- 
dex, provides name, subject, and geo- 
graphic access to the collections de- 
scribed in vol. 1. 

Edited by Andrea Hinding, the two 
volumes are 1,505 pages; $175 plus ship- 
ping and handling from the R. R. Bow- 
ker Co., 1180 Ave. of the Americas, 
NYC 10036 (0-8352-1103-7, 78-15634). 


Women Library Workers 
expands monthly newsletter 
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The four-year-old Women Library Work- 
ers’ newsletter recently changed its face, 
form, and title. Doubling in size and con- 
tent, it is now called WLW Journal: News/ 
Views/ Reviews for Women and Libraries. 
Edited by Carol Starr and Carole Leita, 
the new illustrated bimonthly uses a maga- 
zine format for WLW membership news, 
collection-building tips, book and media 
reviews, and other articles of interest to 
women. Subscriptions are free for WLW 
members, $7 for institutions and non- 
members, from WLW, POB 9052, Berkeley, 
CA 94709. For a sample copy, send a 9- 
by-11-inch, self-addressed, stamped en- 
velope to the above address. 


New academic library association 


Recently the Association of College 


and Research Libraries’ Northern and 


S 


Southern California Chapters and the 
California Library Association’s Chapter 
of Academic and Research Librarians 
merged to form the California Academic 
and Research Librarians (CARL) group. 

Objectives of the new association in- 
clude conducting workshops and pro- 
grams, encouraging exchange’ of ideas 
and information on library cooperation 
and development, disseminating educa- 
tional information to academic and re- 
search librarians, and participating in 
programs of related California organiza- 
tions. 

Membership is free for members of 
both ACRL and CLA, $2 for members 
of one of the two groups, retired librar- 
ians, or library school students, and $10 
for others from Kathy McGreevy, Pasa- 
dena City College Library, 1570 E. Col- 
orado Blvd., Pasadena, CA 91106. 


LIBRARY PERSONNEL 


Appointments 

CALVIN Boyer. In April Boyer became uni- 
versity librarian at the University of Cali- 
fornia, Irvine. He formerly was director of 
university libraries at the University of Mis- 
sissippl. 

RUTH A. EVELAND. Formerly branch librar- 
ian at the Spokane Public Library, Eveland 
is the new director of the Camas (Wash.) 
Public Library. 


Ricuarp S. Hatsey. Recently Halsey be- 
came dean of the School of Library and In- 
formation Science at the State University of 
New York at Albany, where he has been a 
faculty member since 1973. 


KATHRYN Ley. Formerly head of the art, 
music, and films department at the San An- 
tonio Public Library, Ley is the new assistant 
head librarian at the Rosenberg Library, 
Galveston, Tex. 


DoNALp B. Simpson. In June, Simpson will 
become director of the Center for Research 
Libraries, Chicago. He has been executive 
director of the Bibliographical Center for 
Research, Rocky Mountain Region. 


Retirements 

LEON I. Jones. Recently Jones retired from 
the Muncie (Ind.) Public Library, where he 
has served as director since 1956. 


MARIAN P. LEITH. After serving 18 years as 
reference librarian, chief of special services, 
and assistant state librarian, Leith retired 
from the State Library of North Carolina 
April 30. 


Deaths 

CHARLES L. Katz. Formerly university li- 
brarian at the Lincoln University Library, 
Philadelphia, Katz died March 17 at age 74. 
He was an active member of the Special Li- 
braries Association. 


RALPH A. ULVELING. Former ALA Presi- 
dent Ulveling, 77, died March 21 in Boca 
Raton, Fla. He was director of the Detroit 
Public Library from 1941 to 1967. 
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LATE JOB NOTICES CONTINUED FROM PAGE 282 
ee SERUM PAGE £52 


EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR. Applications are invited for the position of executive director of the National Commission 
on Libraries and Information Science, an independent agency within the executive branch of the federal govern- 
ment. Position is in the senior executive service at the 04 level, equivalent to GS-16, salary range $47,889- 
$50,112. Executive director serves under the general direction of the commission chairman. Qualifications: ad- 
vanced «degree in library science, information science, or other related fields. Significant experience in’ 
library and information services. Ability to develop and maintain effective relationships with government or- 
ganizations and major professional constituencies. Written applications and resumes accepted until the end of 


day, Monday, July 7. Send to: Bessie B. Moore, Chair, NCLIS, Search and Screening Committee, 712 Legato Drive, 
Briarwood, Little Rock, AR 72205. 


ee ELV 


CHILDREN'S LIBRARIAN. To head active children's department in north of Boston community. ALA-accredited MLS 
and experience as head of public library children's room. Present salary range in 4 yrs., $11,837-$14,189, 


Usual benefits. Send resume by June 2: Genevieve A. Moloney, Director, Abbot Public Library, 235 Pleasant St., 
Marblehead, MA 01945, 


LIBRARIAN, TECHNICAL SERVICE. Responsible to the director of the library for planning, organizing, and coordi- 
nating cataloging and acquisitions functions. Supervises 2 technical assistants and several student assis- 


tants. Limited reference duties. Required: MLS from ALA-accredited school and OCLC experience. 12-month ap- 


pointment. Minimum salary $14,500 


and resume to: Ondina S. Gonzalez, Director, 


HEAD OF DISTRIBUTION SERVICES. We are lookin 
ties to fill a newly-created position as hea 
lation, audiovisual, and billing functions. 
System, merging the 3 functions into 1 unit 
material selection. Qualifications: MLS; 


- Position available July 1. 


supervisory, automation, and communication skills. 


Application deadline May 15. Send application 
Memorial Library, Berry College, Mount Berry, GA 30149. EOE 


g for an individual with strong supervisory and automation abili- 
d of 1 of 3 central library divisions. Division includes circu- 
Major activities will include Start-up of an automated circulation 
» and staff training. Also responsible for fiction and audiovisual 
Position is adapt- 


able to either new graduate or a person with some experience. Entry salary $12,000-$13,000. An interview in 


Cheyenne at applicant's expense may be required. Letter and re 


County Library System, 2800 Central Avenue, Cheyenne, WY 82001. 





CONSUMER 
CLASSIES 


All notices relating to library employ- 
ment now appear in AL’s new pull- 
out CAREER LEADS section. 


Classified rate: $4/line 





Place all ads with Jan Grey, American Libraries, 
Classified Advertising, 50 E. Huron St., Chicago, 
IL 60611, (312) 944-6780. 


FOR SALE 


U 


6-SECTION CIRCULATION DESK. Light wood. 
Good condition. Will accept reasonable of- 
fer; you pay freight. Write: Bethel College Li- 
brary, McKenzie, TN 38201; 901-352-2766. 


aaa 


OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 


H 


FREE OUT-OF-PRINT SEARCH SERVICE. Ex- 
clusive want lists invited. Persistent worldwide 
search. Reasonable prices. LINCOLN BOOK, 
Log Road, R.F.D. #3, Esmond, RI 02917. 


U 


OUT-OF-PRINT. Colonial “out-of-print” Book 
Service, Inc., specialists in supplying out-of- 
print books as listed in all library indexes 
(Granger: Essay & General Literature, Shaw 
Standard, Fiction, Biography, Lamont, Speech, 
etc.). Want lists invited. 23 E. 4 St., New York, 
NY 10003. 


aaaea 


THE ARTS AND ARCHITECTURE. Let a spe- 
cialist search for your o.p. titles. American 
or foreign. Inquiries for single titles or 
desiderata lists receive personal and diligent 
attention, if given to us exclusively for a 
specific time. Paul A. Stroock, Box 126, Jeri- 
cho, NY 11753. 


aaaea 


EXCLUSIVE want lists get prompt attention, 
wide search, reasonable prices from Interna- 
tional Bookfinders, Inc., Box 1-ALA, Pacific 
Palisades, CA 90272. 


eI 


EXPERIENCED LIBRARIANS search titles or 
subject. Plus 150,000 indexed stock. PAB, 2917 
Atlantic, Atlantic City, NJ 08041. (609-344-1943). 


PERIODICALS AND SERIALS 





SEARCH SERVICES are one of our special- 
ties. Foreign books and periodicals, current 
and out-of-print. Albert J. Phiebig, Inc., Box 
352, White Plains, NY 10602. 


aaaea 


BACK ISSUES available of titles in Reader's 
Guide and PPI. Magazine Center, Dept. 405, 
1133 Broadway, New York, NY 10010. 


Oo 


ASK AND YOU SHOULD RECEIVE. Back Issues 
from Way’s Magazines Unlimited. Box AL- 
193, Seattle, WA 98111. 


_-ereeeeeeeeeeee——— 


ABRAHAM’S MAGAZINE SERVICE, INC., BL 
Dept., 56 E. 13 St., N.Y., NY 10003. Est. 1889. 
Please submit your lists of Duplicates for Sale. 
We buy sets, runs, and volumes in all fields 
and languages. No single issues wanted. 


-__-—eeeeoooo 


PERIODICALS, SERIALS, REFERENCE, GOVT. 
DOCUMENTS—social sciences and humani- 
ties. Please send sales and want lists. Harold 
J. Mason, Inc., 25 Van Zant St., Norwalk, CT 
06855. 


OO  —— 


MARV BROADBENT, Box 6, Beltsville, MD 
20705. Government publications. Standing, sin- 
gle, subscription, and search orders. 301- 
937-8846. 


__ 


U.S. GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS, Serials, 
periodicals, 1800-1977. We buy, sell, exchange, 
S. Ward, La Plata, MD 20646. 


—_—_—————— 


sume by May 22 to: Lucie P. Osborn, Laramie 


“CONGRESS IN PRINT” - a weekly alert to 
just-released committee hearings, prints, re- 
ports, and staff studies. $55/yr. For subscrip- 
tion or more information write: Washington 
Monitor, 499 National Press Building, Wash- 
ington, DC 20045, 202-347-7757. 





PERIODICALS bought & sold. J. S. Canner & 
Co., 49-65 Lansdowne St., Boston, MA 02215. 





SERVICES AND SOURCES 


LL 


ANTHONY TROLLOPE novels returned to 
print. Send for catalog. Caledonia Press, POB 
245AL, Racine, WI 53401. 


-_—_—__-eeree———— 


CROSS REFERENCE CARDS for school or 
public libraries put the Sears llth ed. to 
work. 1,222 ‘“‘see,”’ “see also,” and “notes” 
Cards + 144-page manual/list with Dewey 
nos. only $39.95. Woods Library Publ. Co., 
9159 Clifton, Evergreen Park, IL 60642, 


SY 


BINDING SERVICE. Inexpensive binding for 
all of your paperback or hardcover books. We 
also carry a large number of prebound paper- 
backs in stock with free library cards. We 
cover the field from kindergarten through 
college. For a catalog, information, or rush 
order, call Customer Service, 607-397-8725 col- 
lect. Over 30 years of experience. STORY 
HOUSE CORPORATION, Bindery Lane, Char- 
lotteville, NY 12036. 


C 


IN SPANISH—DISCOUNT BOOKS. American 
writers, children’s, essays, history, BOOKS 
FROM LATIN AMERICA. POB 11, S28, 1428Bs. 
As. ARGENTINA. 





MEXICO: Statistics, laws, periodicals, official 
publications, literature, history, economics, 
etc. Request our lists. MACH, Apdo. 7-854, 
Mexico 7, D.F. 





MARCFICHE: The least expensive and most 
up-to-date source of cataloging. MARC Re- 
search, Box 40035, Washington, DC 20016. 
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Check our references... they're impressive. 


a ENT 


orld Book-Childcraft International, Inc. 


Station 106 
l Merchandise Mart Plaza 
Chicago, Illinois 60654 





i C] I would like a free reprint of the review of 
World Book in Encyclopedia Buying Guide. 


C] I would like to know how I can become a 
World Book representative. 

Name | 

(please print) 

Library 


( Address 


City/State/Zip 


Phone Number. 
L (area code) 
TAIE MEN BREER ERNO) OEE Se RN EE A 


A subsidiary of The Scott & Fetzer Company 











How good a reference work is The 
World Book Encyclopedia? We 
think the best answer comes from 
those who give World Book its 
toughest workout—your fellow 
librarians. Just take a look at what 
they have to say about us:* 

“World Book is by far the easiest and 


the clearest and most used of all our 
encyclopedias.” 


“World Book is outstanding for library refer- 
ence work (telephone especially). It is the 
first work we reach for in answering general 
questions.” 


“By checking the physical appearance of 


these encyclopedias it is obvious that World 
Book receives the most use. . . . Where the 
other encyclopedias will be in near mint con- 
dition, World Book is worn and tattered.” 


“World Book [is] still the best.” 

“World Book is outstanding. We often use it 
for adult reference as well as children’s.” 
With outstanding references such 
as these, it’s no wonder that World 
Book is the world’s best-selling 
encyclopedia. Doesn’t the current 
edition of World Book belong in 
your library? 


*Kenneth F. Kister, “Encyclopedias And The Pub- 
lic Library: A National Survey,” Library 
Journal, April 15, 1979, pages 890-893. 
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DIRECTORY OF DIRECTORIES, 1st ed. 


_.. A Reference Guide Covering Business and Industrial 
Directories, Professional and Scientific Rosters, and 
Other Lists and Guides of All Kinds. Thoroughly 
describes and completely indexes over 5,100 directories. 
Edited by James M. Ethridge. Subject and Title Indexes. 
722pp. 1980. $56.00. Supplemented by Directory 
Information Service, inter-edition subscription, $52.00. 


ENCYCLOPEDIA OF BUSINESS 
INFORMATION SOURCES, 4th ed. 


_.. A Detailed Listing of Primary Subjects of Interest to 
Managerial Personnel, with a Record of Sourcebooks, 
Periodicals, Organizations, Directories, Handbooks, 
Bibliographies, and Other Sources of Information on 
Each Topic. Provides nearly 20,000 entries on 1,280 
specific topics. Edited by Paul Wasserman, Charlotte 
Georgi, and James Woy. 782pp. 1980. $72.00. 


CONSULTANTS AND CONSULTING 
ORGANIZATIONS DIRECTORY, 4th ed. 


_.. A Reference Guide to Concerns and Individuals 
Engaged in Consultation for Business and Industry. 
Details on 6,150 firms active in 135 special fields. Edited 
by Paul Wasserman and Janice McLean. Indexes of 
Individuals and Firms; Subject Index of Firms by 
Location. 1,136pp. 1979. $120.00. Supplemented by New 
Consultants, inter-edition subscription, $110.00. 


BUSINESS ORGANIZATIONS AND 
AGENCIES DIRECTORY, 1st ed. 


_.. A Guide to Trade, Business, and Commercial 
Organizations, Government Agencies, Stock Exchanges, 
Labor Unions, Chambers of Commerce, Diplomatic 
Representation, Trade and Convention Centers, Trade 






Basic Gale . 
Reference Books 
for 


Managers, — 
Marketers, and 
Administrators 











New Editions and New Titles 


STATISTICS SOURCES, 6th ed. 


... A Subject Guide to Data on Industrial, Business, Social, 
Educational, Financial, and Other Topics for the United States 
and Internationally. Edited by Paul Wasserman. : 
1,098pp. 1980. $85.00. 


Just published, this new edition is 20% larger than its 
predecessor and has been completely revised and updated. It 
presents over 26,000 citations on 12,000 subjects of importance 
to librarians, businesspeople, government officials, students 
— anyone needing a guide to sources of factual 

quantitative information. 


Fairs, Publishers, Data Banks and Computerized Services, 
Educational Institutions, Business Libraries and 
Information Centers, and Research Centers. Edited by 
Anthony T. Kruzas and Robert C. Thomas. Keyword and 
Geographical Indexes for many of the 26 sections. 894pp. 
1980. $72.00. 


DIRECTORY OF INTERNATIONAL 
BUSINESS TRAVEL 

AND RELOCATION, 1st ed. 

_.. The Who, What, and Where Handbook for 
International Business Travel and Operations, Covering 
Country Characteristics, Travel Documents, Currency, 
Customs, Pets, Airports, Hotels, Tipping, Holidays, 
Health, Housing, and Further Sources of Information. 
Part 1 contains background information for personnel 
officers and for employees going abroad; Part 2 is divided 
into five areas of the world. Based on Overseas 
Assignment Directory, prepared by the editors of 
Knowledge Industry Publications. 896pp. 1980. $85.00. 


Standing Order Service | 

All of these books are available on Standing Order. 
Note: Standing Orders for Gale reference books 
are now billed at a 5% discount. 

Write for the catalog of Gale books for managers, 
marketers, and administrators. 

All Gale books are sent on 30-day approval. 


Customers outside the U.S. and Canada add 10% to 
prices shown. 


GALE Research Company 


Book Tower ® Detroit, Michigan 48226 
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American Libraries is the official bulle- 
tin of the American Library Association. 
Authors’ opinions are to be regarded as 
their own. Due to space limitations, letters 
Published in “Commentary” are subject 
to editing. Editorial content of depart- 
ments and features, unless otherwise 
noted, is the responsibility of the editorial 
staff of American Libraries and is not to 
be construed as official ALA policy. 


Acceptance of advertisement does not 
constitute an endorsement by ALA. 
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brary Literature, Library & Information 
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specialized indexes. Microfilm editions 
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Membership in ALA is open to individ- 
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application, write Membership Services, 
American Library Association, 50 East 
Huron St., Chicago, IL 60611. 


Hotline: For membership/subscription/ 
order problems, call 312 944-2117. 
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Copyright © 1980 by the American Library 
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All material in this journal subject to 
copyright by ALA may be photocopied for 
the noncommercial purpose of educational 
or scientific advancement. 


Postmaster: Please send notice of unde- 
liverable copies on Form 3579 to Member- 
ship Records, ALA, 50 East Huron St., 
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405 IN THE NEWS/ An embarrassment of choices as two national 
library bills hit Congress at once. 
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406 NEWS SPECIALS/ Lois R. Pearson: A $3,333-per-hour information 
colloquium in New York. 
Susan S. Cherry: Art, porno, and chocolate sauce in messy library mix. 


412 NORMAN MAILER/ Reference librarian Ophelia Georgiev Roop 
of the Indianapolis-Marion County Public Library shares her rare 
interview with the author. 


416 MICHAEL GORMAN/ More food for thought in “Crunching 
the serial.” 


Se ee ee ee 
ALA REPORT/ 


420 “Order from Chaos”: Results of ALA’s 99th Annual Conference 
June 28-July 4 in New York City—a 13-page roundup 
with photos. 


442 State of the Association: Executive Director Robert 
Wedgeworth’s report to members on proud achievements, 
problems, and prospects. 


444 Election results: New officers of the Association and its units. 
Edith McCormick profiles President-Elect Elizabeth Stone. 


445 Regional programs on A Planning Process for Public Libraries. 
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448 ANNUAL CIRCULATION SURVEY/ Latest figures for public libraries 
compiled by the University of Illinois Library Research Center. 


449 YOUTHREACH/ A school/ public library program leaps 
two generations. 


451 THE SOURCE/ Featuring a report by Donald C. Hausrath on library- 
education development in China, and, in ‘‘Mediatmosphere,” Laurel 
Crone Sneed’s library-oriented coverage of the AECT conference. 


446 DATEBOOK 
457 LIBRARY PERSONNEL 


410 COMMENTARY 
427 CAREER LEADS 


Cover: Bedecked with buttons from the ALA Conference Exhibits inside the New York 
Coliseum, a spirited vendor named Mike readies his oranges for the big Squeeze— 
at 95 cents a cup. Heat-drenched conventioneers paid happily. (AL photo: Art Ploinik.) 
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With Baker & Taylor’s 
New Book Service you ° 
can have the latest titles 
on your shelves when 
patrons request them. 


Library patrons look for new titles as 
soon as they're published. Advance 
knowledge of media schedules, pub- 
lishers’ advertising, book club and 
paperback sales is critical for a library to 
anticipate demand. Baker & Taylor pro- 
vides the vital information link between 
librarians and publishers. Because of our 
constant publisher contact, we know 
months in advance which books your 
patrons will be requesting. This informa- 
tion is passed on to you through our 
w _ | FORECAST magazine and BOOK 
a ALERT newsletter. You 
| _ ‘can then use 
«our pre-publi- 
cation ordering 
service to guaran- 
tee that major new 
releases and the 
most talked-about, 
anticipated titles will 
be on your shelves. 


Irving Stone's sweeping new novel about 
the life of Charles Darwin is set against a 
backdrop of grueling sea passages, 
demanding scientific research, and a 
lifelong struggle against opposition to 
the theory of evolution. Trained to 
God but drawn to Nature, Darwin 
left England in 1831 and sailed for 
South America. Thus he began a 
career which was to shake the 
very foundation of man’s rela- 
tionship to his world. The 
Origin is a biographical 
novel in the Stone tradition, 
and is certain to be one of 
the season's major best- 
sellers — published by n 
Doubleday, August, $14.95. 
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y: 0 Please send me more 
: information on your 
New Book Service. 











O Please have a representa- 


You're #1 with us. tive contact me. 


Baker & Taylor knows 
the library world. Youre 
of prime importance to us and 
we understand your needs. 
That's why we purchase major 
titles in advance of publication 
and inventory them in depth. 
We'll fill your initial orders and 
your re-orders without delay. 





Save money and 
have it your way. 


Baker & Taylor's discounts are the 
most generous in the business, 
and we can completely catalog 
and process each book you 
order. What's more, Baker & Tay- 
lor will accommodate your inter- 
nal systems... whatever your bill- 
ing, shipping and reporting 
requirements. = = |t=-==--------------- = 


as The Baker & Taylor Company 


The Librarian's Library 
Eastern Division 50 Kirby Avenue, Somerville, New Jersey 08876 Tel. 201-722-8000 ° Southern Division Mt. Olive Road, Commerce, 
Georgia 30599 Tel. 404-335-5000 » Midwestern Division Gladiola Avenue, Momence, Ilinois 60954 Tel. 815-472-2444 ° Western 
a Division 380 Edison Way, Reno, Nevada 89564 Tel. 702-786-6700 























IN THE NEWS 


edited by Lois R. Pearson 





Two national library bills 


hit House and Senate 


Responding to WHCLIS recommen- 
dations, {wo New Yorkers introduced 
separate and unique library bills in the 
U.S. Senate and House in mid-June. 

S. 2859, the National Library and In- 
formation Services Act, was presented 
by Republican Sen. Jacob Javits and 
several cosponsors. It is a revision of 
S. 1124, the National Library Act (AL, 
July/ August, 1979, p. 397), which Javits 
introduced for WHCLIS to study. 

Javits described S. 2859 as a replace- 
ment for the Library Services and Con- 
struction Act which expires in FY 1982. 
He hopes it will expand the Department 
of Education’s library responsibilities; 
provide funding for local, national, and 
international information networks link- 
ing all public libraries and those private 
libraries choosing to join; authorize fed- 
eral matching funds to spur construc- 
tion; provide grants to meet special needs 
of users; and support state planning and 
public awareness programs. 

Sections of the study bill were reor- 
ganized to give greater visibility to inter- 
library cooperation. Among the major 
elements dropped were proposals for a 
national library agency and the 20-50-30 
ratio for federal, state, and local fund- 
ing. The agency’s responsibilities were 
reassigned to the Department of Edu- 
cation Office of Library and Learning 
Technologies, with OLLT’s role usually 
indicated as one of encouraging and 
assisting rather than planning and 
conducting. 


Holtzman’s challenge 


HR 7602, the National Library Re- 
sources Sharing Act, was introduced in 
the House June 17 by Democratic Rep. 
Elizabeth Holtzman, who happens to be 
challenging Javits for his Senate seat in 
November. Much briefer in text but 
strong for its size, the bill would: amend 
LSCA to assist state library agencies in 
long-range planning; set aside 15 percent 
of LSCA Title III interlibrary coopera- 
tion funds for grants to regional and 
national library networks; give preferen- 
tial telecommunications rates to libraries; 
and establish an Assistant Secretary for 
Library and Information Services in the 
Department of Education. 

Both bills have a long way to go, 
since each has been introduced in only 
one house. At Annual Conference, ALA 
members were urged to make their views 
known at the hearings, which may begin 
this fall. Both bills are printed in the 
June 20 Congressional Record, the Javits 
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bill on pages S 7642—49; the Holtzman 
bill, H 5122. 


New Names at LC 


The Librarian of Congress appointed 
University of Miami Law Professor 
David L. Ladd Register of Copyrights 
June 2. Ladd, who served as U.S. Com- 
missioner of Patents in 1961-63, suc- 
ceeds Barbara Ringer. 

The Copyright Office is now located 
in LC’s new James Madison Memorial 
Building. On June 10, President Carter 
renamed the original LC building the 
Library of Congress Thomas Jefferson 
Building, and the addition built in the 
1930s the Library of Congress John 
Adams Building. 


Youngstown PL strike ends. The 
longest strike in library history ended 
June 20 when the Public Library of 
Youngstown and Mahoning County set- 
tled with its service employees union. 
Along with the Public Librarians As- 
sociation of Youngstown, the service 
union had walked out March 13, forcing 
the library to close. 

The main library reopened June 3, 
after the librarians’ union settled for a 
10-percent salary increase this year and 
9.5 percent next. The service union won 
52 cents an hour this year, 20 cents next. 
Both contracts run three years and in- 
clude wage reopening clauses. 


WHCLIS task force. Deputy Assist- 
ant Secretary of Education Dick Hays 
chairs the 13-member Interagency Task 
Force appointed May 27 by the White 
House to analyze the WHCLIS report 
for President Carter. The group includes 
Richard Neustadt of Carter’s staff, Ho- 
ward Resnikoff of the National Science 
Foundation, and Director Melvin Day 
of the National Technical Information 
Service, but no librarians. 


Maine promotes libraries. Delegates 
to Maine’s Democratic state convention 
recently interrupted an acrimonious 
floor debate to pass a pro-library plat- 
form plank. It urges adequate federal, 
state, and local support for free library 
service. 


“Outsider” heads NARS. Robert 
Mark Warner, former director of the 
Bentley Historical Library at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan/Ann Arbor, became 
Archivist of the U.S. July 15. Warner, 
53, has spent his entire career at the 
University of Michigan, and is the first 


outsider to hold the top job at the U.S. 
National Archives and Records Service. 
He has served the Society of American 
Archivists as both executive director 
(1971-73) and president (1976-77). 


Online users study. Financed by a 
$16,300 grant from the Council on Li- 
brary Resources announced June 27, 
OCLC, Inc., and the Research Libraries 
Group, Inc., are preparing a joint study 
on online patron access to bibliographic 
data bases. The three-month study will 
report the approaches, problems, and 
priorities involved in enabling library 
users to have direct access to online ter- 
minals. 


RLG subsidizes newcomers. An in- 
stitution joining the Research Libraries 
Group may now qualify for grants to 
finance membership in the computerized 
information network. A basic $11,500 
grant allows new members to purchase 
and install terminals, create user pro- 
files, and train staff. Up to $13,500 more 
is available for additional terminals. A 
$300,000 gift to RLG from the William 
and Flora Hewlett Foundation of Palo 
Alto, Calif., made the grants possible. 


Canadians cross border. Beginning 
in September, the University of Toronto 
Library Automation Systems will pro- 
vide its online cataloging services to the 
Rochester (N.Y.) Institute of Technol- 
ogy. UTLAS currently services more 
than 100 academic, public, and special 
libraries in Canada; RIT is its first U.S. 
client. 


Boes dies at 50. Warren H. Boes, 50, 
library director at Michigan Technol- 
ogical University/ Houghton, apparently 
suffered a fatal heart attack while scuba 
diving in Lake Superior June 8. ALA 
member Boes directed the University of 
Georgia Libraries in 1973-79 and the 
Syracuse University Libraries in 1964- 
78. Contributions may be sent to the 
Michigan Tech or Syracuse libraries. 


South Carolina ups aid. Effective 
July 1, the General Assembly of South 
Carolina increased the amount of state 
support to county libraries from 50 
cents per capita to 75 cents. The funds, 
administered through the State Library, 
may be used for books, equipment, and 
salaries. 

In June the Richland County Public 
Library in Columbia won approval of a 
24-percent budget increase for FY 
1980-81. Director C. David Warren 
gave credit to a Friends public aware- 
ness campaign for focusing attention on 
the value of the library’s role. 

(Continued on p. 406.) 
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In the News 


° Inside ALA’s pre-conference colloquium: 


Think tank tackles knotty questions of information blitz in the ’80s 


by Lois R. Pearson 


P -omptly at 3 p.m. June 27, a dis- 
tinguished group of 28 intellectuals 
gathered at New York University’s 
Bobst Library to participate in ALA’s 
two-day colloquium, “An Information 
Agenda for the 1980's.” High above 
the treetops of Washington Square— 
and some 50 blocks below the ALA 
Annual Conference site—the scholars, 
publishers, industrialists, communica- 
tors, government officials, and librari- 
ans took their places in the elegant 
presidential conference room on the 
library’s 12th floor. 

Sponsored by ALA as an outgrowth 
of the White House Conference, the 
$50,000 seminar was financed by 
grants from the National Endowment 
for the Humanities, the Mellon Foun- 
dation, McGraw Hill, and Grolier In- 
corporated. The proceedings will be 
published by ALA. 

NYU Dean of Libraries Carlton 
Rochell introduced his colloquium co- 
chair, Ted Waller of Grolier, ALA 
President Tom Galvin; and Moderator 
Newton Minow, “who brought all the 
wise people together.” 

“The Information Age,” Minow de- 
clared, “is about to transform all of 
our lives.” He quoted from the June 30 
issue of Newsweek: “What we are do- 
ing is creating a new class structure 
around the wealth of information. Like 
today’s ‘haves and have-nots,’ we will 
be a society of the ‘knows and know- 
nots.’ ” 

Keeping that in mind, Minow asked 
the participants to introduce themselves. 


Who was there 

Carefully scattered around the con- 
ference table were eight librarians: 
ALA Executive Director Robert 
Wedgeworth, Past President Eric 
Moon, R. Kathleen Molz of Columbia 
University, Carol Nemeyer of the Li- 
brary of Congress, F. W. Lancaster of 
the University of Illinois, Rochell, 
Galvin, and, the next day, Martin 
Cummings of the National Library of 
Medicine. ALA President-elect Peggy 
Sullivan sat with the observers, 

The 20 other VIPs included Aspen 
Institute fellow and editor Douglass 
Cater; Lewis Branscomb, vice presi- 
dent and chief scientist of the IBM 
Corporation; Benjamin Compaine of 
Harvard University; Assistant Secre- 
tary of Communication and Informa- 
tion Henry Geller; former Ambassador 
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to Norway and publisher Louis Lerner; 
Richard Neustadt of the White House 
domestic policy staff; William Baker, 
board chair of Bell Laboratories; and 
Dan Lacy of McGraw Hill, who served 
as rapporteur. 

Following a break for cocktails and 
filet mignon in the library’s Ben Snow 
Room, the writers of the prepared 
papers spoke briefly. 

e In “Human Values in the Informa- 
tion Society,” Cater wrote: “There are 
symptoms of communications failures 
based on a superabundance of infor- 
mation, inadequately assimilated.” 

e In “The Technology of Informa- 
tion,” Branscomb, noting that the text 
of 3,200 ordinary-sized books can now 
be put on a two-sided, 12-inch video- 
disk available at about $20, asked: 
“Who is going to ‘write’ the new video 
books? . . . Who will find out what is 
real and what is gimmick? . . . We 
know from the hard lesson of televi- 
sion that the software that emerges 
never seems to live up to the promise 
of the new technology for distributing 
w, 

e In “Shifting Boundaries in the 
Marketplace,” Compaine suggested the 
content of messages is not changing as 
much as the conduits and the formats. 

e At a luncheon speech the next 
day, Cummings said that the three 
traditional “c’s” of librarianship—col- 
lecting, cataloging, and communicating 
—now have a fourth—the computer. 


Minow’s four topics 


Moderator Minow suggested the dis- 
cussion concentrate on four topics: the 
concern for quality information; who 
should pay for it; the future of libraries; 
and the role of government. 

In the spirited interaction that de- 
veloped, opinions diverged even on 
definitions of information and knowl- 
edge. Lancaster suggested that an elec- 
tronic re-creation of the Battle of 
Trafalgar, for example, could be more 
informative than a text, but Lacy in- 
sisted video could never explain the 
political, social, religious, and econom- 
ic causes of Napoleonic wars. 

Geller pointed out that “the user is 
making the decision” on the media. 

Participants questioned and defend- 
ed the fairness of the marketplace as 
the determining factor in quality. “The 
information is there, but the people go 
for trivia,” complained Brenda Dervin, 
University of Washington communica- 
tions professor. 


Lancaster claimed that online data 
will eventually deinstitutionalize li- 
braries. Lerner, who spent 10 years on 
the Chicago Public Library Béard of 
Trustees, predicted libraries would be 
dead in three years. 

Nemeyer disagreed: Libraries are 
changing along with the new technol- 
ogy; they are exploring “the exciting 
marriages of old and new carriers.” 

Neustadt suggested that “Libraries 
may die, not must, unless we get more 
creative . . . The shortage of public 
funds is not temporary .. . What about 
charging for services?” 

To Lacy, the idea of charging online 
users is “immoral.” The only people 
likely to use data bases would be those 
who can afford to pay; and they would 
profit from the data use, he argued. 


Campaign promise 


Neustadt proposed that President 
Carter’s second administration would 
continue to remove barriers to the new 
technology, continue to increase media 
diversity, look at marketplace failures 
to supply safeguards for needs like pri- 
vacy and copyright; and focus direct 
spending on experiments to learn what 
the public wants. 

Molz saw no response in that agenda 
to the fact that the closing of library 
branches and school media centers in 
urban ghettos chiefly affects the have- 
nots and endangers the quality of life. 
Nemeyer said that in addition to the 
have and have-nots, the know and the 
know-nots, there are the care-nots. 
Government and industry should be 
working together on another big “c”— 
commitment. 

Minow brought the 15-hour collo- 
quium to a close at 4:40 p.m. At 8 
that evening he and Lacy reported on 
the seminar to ALA members at the 
President’s Program. 

Minow presented these conclusions: 

e We must be smart and creative 
and imaginative enough to substitute 
the abundance of information technol- 
ogy for the terrible shortage of energy. 

e Libraries must be lively and entic- 
ing supermarkets of information. 

è Libraries should serve all members 
of all communities, thus adding to the 
quality of life. 

e We must be more sensitive to 
what people truly want. 

e We must devise innovative ideas 
to finance libraries. 

e “We must be those who have, 
who know, and who care.” z 
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Special report: 





Chocolate sauce on “tasteless” photos 
raises intellectual freedom questions 


The story of Deborah Spray and the 
Stack O’ Wheat photos has the makings 
of a bestseller or a box-office smash. It 
has something for everyone—sex, vio- 
lence, outrage, compassion, surprise, 
even humor. Although its plot is unique, 
its underlying theme is familiar to librar- 
ians, who sometimes find their personal 
convictions in conflict with principles of 
intellectual freedom. 

The story takes place on the campus 
of the University of California/Santa 
Cruz, where 30-year-old Deborah Spray 
is studying ceramics. This spring, Spray, 
who also calls herself Nikki Craft, com- 
mitted an act of civil disobedience which 
got her arrested, cost her some $700, 
led to her nomination for a prestigious 
campus award, and caused an uproar 
among UCSC librarians, administrators, 
faculty members, and students. 

The action centered on a $3 reproduc- 
tion of “The Incredible Case of the 
Stack O’ Wheat Murders,” a set of 10 
photographs by Les Krims, art professor 
at Buffalo State University. Housed in 
the Special Collections room of UCSC’s 
McHenry Library since 1972, the photos 
satirize theme murders in which the killer 
leaves a token with the victims. 

In each print of the Krims series, a 
woman’s nude body lies in what appears 
to be a massive pool of blood. Beside it 
sits a stack of pancakes, the killer’s 
trademark. Coke bottles and half-eaten 
bananas embellish some of the scenes. 

A promotional brochure accompany- 
ing the photos indicates the bodies are 
actually covered with Hershey’s choco- 
late syrup, “the epitome of the series’ 
humor.” It says the “utterly exquisite 
corpses” depicted in the photos are 
posed in postures “far less telling of 
struggle than of surrender, provocative- 
ness, and sensuality.” The brochure 
promises those who order the photos 
eight ounces of Hershey’s chocolate 
syrup and enough pancake mix to make 
one complete Stack O’ Wheats. 

March 31, Spray went to the UCSC 
library, tore up the Stack O’ Wheat re- 
productions, and poured chocolate syrup 
over the pieces, While a friend photo- 
graphed the action to document it, 
Spray’s friends passed out a flyer on 
campus explaining her motives: 

“Presumably, the prints have been 
kept in Special Collections for their re- 
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deeming artistic/intellectual qualities, 
But the choice of the model, her poses, 
and the use of .. . props make it difficult 
to view them as anything more than 
violent pornography. No matter what 
the intent of the artist, the erotic lan- 
guage used to market them destroys any 
justification for them to remain in the 
sanctuary of the UCSC Library,” said the 
flyer, which Spray herself wrote. 

“To expect women to tolerate the 


protection of this sadistic chic in their 
school library is unreasonable,” it con- 
tinued, “Blacks would not tolerate the 
‘humorous’ prints of Klan lynchings. 
Jews would not tolerate the satirical 
depiction of Jews in bakery ovens, To 
ask women to be good civil libertarians 
at a time when they are being mutilated, 
raped, and murdered in massive num- 
bers is to ask us to passively accept our 
own Victimization.” (Cont. next page.) 


The Stack O’ Wheat photo reproductions before . . . 






















































In the News 
Feminists agree 


"Spray was not alone in her viewpoint. 
Before she destroyed the Stack O’ Wheat 
prints, the photos were stolen mysteri- 
ously from the library and later were 
returned. Then a UCSC feminist group, 
Take Back the Night, requested the 
prints be removed from McHenry Li- 
brary. It suggested giving the matérials 
a context by donating them to the Berk- 
ely chapter of Women Against Violence 
in Pornography and Media. 

Take Back the Night recommended 
forming a committee of female students, 
faculty, and staff members to identify 
other material that should be removed 
from the library. It also asked that the 
library establish a special collection of 
violent and oppressive pornography and 
racist propaganda. 

Library administrators told Take Back 
the Night that removing the photos 
would constitute censorship. However, 
they offered to help students use the ma- 
terials to research and fight violence 
against women. The library staff pre- 
pared “Women and Violence—A Guide 
to Finding Resources in the UCSC Li- 
brary,” available at the reference desk. 
It also requested suggestions for titles 
students thought the library should ac- 
quire. 

Meanwhile, a Take Back the Night 
member described the Stack O’ Wheat 
photos in a campus newspaper article. 
Spray saw the piece and decided to eval- 
uate the prints for herself. She told Spe- 
cial Collections Head Rita Bottoms she 
was doing a project on violence against 
women and solicited help in photograph- 
ing the materials. Later, Spray returned 
to the library and destroyed the Stack 
O’ Wheat photos. 

Justifying her action, Spray told AL, 
“The prints were disgusting—vile. They 
made rape into a laughing matter.” 

The photos seemed to mock every- 
thing Spray had been fighting for years. 
Raped at knife point at age 15, the 
feminist had helped launch the Kitty 
Genovese Women’s Project, a Dallas 
newspaper that published names of men 
indicted for sex offenses between 1960 
and 1976. She had served as a rape 
counselor and had sat in on numerous 
rape trials. 

By destroying the Stack O’ Wheat 
photos, Spray explained, she hoped to 
generate discussion about violence 
against women. ) 

“This was a theatrical action to raise 
discussion when there had been silence,” 
she told AL. “I did it as creatively as I 
could in a way the media would respond 
to.” 

Response was exactly what Deborah 
Spray’s action elicited. More than 30 let- 
ters condemning and supporting the 
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Stack O’ Wheat photo destruction were 
directed to the campus newspaper office. 
Some 400 students and faculty members 
attended an open forum on the subject. 
In addition, Spray was asked to par- 
ticipate in a panel discussion on the lim- 
its of artistic freedom at the University 
of California/Los Angeles. 


Questions arise 

Reaction to Spray’s deed centered on 
two questions: “What were the photos 
doing in the library in the first place?” 
and “Did destroying them constitute cen- 
sorship?” 

In response to the first question, Spray 
told the campus forum, “I am not op- 
posed to the use of these prints for edu- 
cational purposes .. . in fact, I have re- 
quested their public display in the lobby 
of the library. But as they were in Spe- 
cial Collections, they were without a 
context other than the accompanying 
promotional pamphlet . . . In this light, 
their presence is inappropriate and of- 
fensive, itself violence against women.” 

To AL she added, “Surely they must 
have limitations as to what they allow 
in libraries!” 

Marion Taylor, head of the UCSC li- 
brary’s collection planning, said the 
photos were placed in Special Collec- 
tions at the suggestion of a photography 
instructor, who used them in his courses. 
Part of a set of Krims’s photos on three 
subjects, they were not considered con- 
troversial before this year. Taylor said 
although use of the Stack O’ Wheat 
photos has been infrequent, the current 
photography faculty regards the prints 
as important enough to remain in the li- 
brary collection. 

Responding to charges that the photos 
had no context in the library, Taylor 
wrote in the campus newspaper, “Li- 
braries make it possible for students to 
have access to material and to create 
their own contexts for it. The context in 
which violence against all people in our 
society is portrayed is an important so- 
cial issue. . . . Resources available in li- 
braries, including examples of outra- 
geous and offensive depictions of women, 
will be some of the material valuable for 
study and action [against violence].” 

University Librarian Allan Dyson 
further justified the material’s presence 
in the library. 

“Here’s something that’s of great in- 
terest on campus. Why shouldn’t we 
have it? The fact that it’s in the library 
doesn’t sanctify it,” he told AL. 

Library acquisitions are “not based on 
how controversial the material is,” he 
added, stressing the library does not sup- 
port the viewpoints of all materials it 
houses. Dyson noted that most library 
staffers found the Stack O’ Wheat photos 
odious. 


“The thing that bothers me most is 
there has been no logical argument as tQ 
why the material shouldn’t be here—all 
the arguments are emotional,” he said. “It 
gets turned around to mean if you’re in 
favor of not having the material in the 
library destroyed, you’re in favor of 
rape. If you have Mein Kampf in the li- 
brary, does that mean you're in*favor of 
Hitler?” 

Many UCSC faculty members appear 
ambivalent on this question. “The fac- 
ulty has stayed away from this issue 
with a 10-foot pole,” said Dyson, specu- 
lating that professors are afraid of being 
called sexist and pro-rape if they defend 
the library. “Publicly, we’re carrying it 
on our own,” he sighed, noting some 
faculty members have indicated private 
support for his viewpoint. 


Censorship or morality? 

Was the Stack O’ Wheat photo de- 
struction an act of censorship? The Santa 
Cruz chapter of the University of Calif- 
ornia’s Librarians Association thought 
so. In a letter to the campus newspaper, 
it “vigorously condemned” the action: 
“We support the concept that free in- 
quiry—which is the basis for university- 
level instruction, and which the library, 
with its collections of material represent- 
ing many points of view, has the respon- 
sibility to support—will become impos- 
sible if members of the campus commu- 
nity are able, without consequence, to 
remove or destroy material they find ob- 
jectionable.” 

Ironically, Spray has fought censor- 
ship herself in the past. As a student at 
Eastfield Junior College, Dallas, she 
forced the administration to apologize 
for removing a controversial painting 
from a hallway exhibition. Six years ago, 
she almost was arrested for sponsoring 
a pornographic film series that had been 
banned in Richardson, Tex. And she 
once denounced her school newspaper 
for refusing to print a poem containing a 
word the editor considered objectionable. 

But Spray does not consider her ac- 
tion in the Stack O’ Wheat incident to 
be censorship. 

“There is a distinction between official 
censorship and a moral decision by one 
individual to destroy a publicity packet 
that violates all of humanity,” she told 
the campus forum. “. . . I agree that cen- 
sorship is a deadly menace. It silences us 
and destroys our spirit. When it is en- 
forced, people live in fear of expressing 
themselves. But violence against women 
is the ultimate silencer—it destroys wom- 
en’s lives. It makes us afraid, not only of 
expressing ourselves, but of being our- 
selves.” 

When AL asked librarians their opin- 
ion of the Stack O’ Wheat photo inci- 
dent, several sympathized with Spray’s 
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viewpoint. But all deplored her tactics, 
calling them censorship. 

“Tm basically an absolutist about in- 
tellectual freedom. People have a right 
to do their art as they feel is appropri- 
ate for them. I’d be against destruction 
of any kind of material, whether it’s 
racist or sexist,” said Pat Rom, chair of 
ALA’s Committee on the Status of 
Women in Librarianship. 

Cynthia Johanson, another committee 
member, commented, “Just by having 
the material in the library, it doesn’t 
condone the brutalization of women. 
The more basic issue is the First Amend- 
ment. Just because it doesn’t go along 
with your point of view doesn’t mean 
you should suppress it.” 

“I think it’s a blatant case of censor- 
ship,” said Judith Krug, director of 
ALA’s Office for Intellectual Freedom. 
“As usual, the bandaid approach to the 
ills of society was utilized—putting a 
cover on materials that offended people 
personally. In this case, the bandaid was 
in an extreme form—the destruction of 
material.” 

Diane Kadanoff, former chair of 
ALA’s Task Force on Women, said, “I 
am a feminist in my life, but in this 
issue, I’m a librarian first. I can’t fight 
people who want to take Our Bodies, 
Ourselves out of the library if I remove 
things I find abhorrent. As long as it’s 
published, I would defend it.” | 

Frances Dean, chair of ALA’s Intel- 
lectual Freedom Committee, agreed with 


Kadanoff but asked, “What were [the 
photos] doing in the library in the first 
place? How can brutalizing women be 
an art form? Why were they selected for 
that collection?” 

Dean observed, “I’m not sure anyone 
has a right to go into a library and de- 
stroy anything, but I believe there should 
be a procedure at the university level to 
reevaluate their collection.” 


The outcome 


The story of the Stack O’ Wheat photo 
incident has what some would consider 
a happy ending. 

After Spray destroyed the prints, she 
was arrested by Jack Churchill of 
UCSC’s University Police. Charges 
against her were dropped when she 
agreed to pay the library $13 to replace 
the photo series and pay for shipping 
costs. The restitution was only a small 
part of the $700 Spray already had spent 
on legal advice, postage, and materials 
publicizing her action. 

Ironically, Churchill was one of some 
400 students, faculty, and staff members 
who nominated Spray for a university 
chancellor’s award honoring an “out- 
standing contribution to campus under- 
standing of ethical principles.” 

“The act she committed she did with 
a lot of forethought at great expense to 
herself. The university administration 
wasn't listening, and she was frustrated. 
She didn’t know any other way to make 
them hear her,” Churchill told AL. 





No UCSC student ultimately won tbe 
chancellor’s award. But Chancellor Rob- 
ert Sinsheimer, an outspoken critic of 
Spray’s action, gave a $50 personal 
check to Women Against Violence in 
Pornography and Media. 

“What I wanted to do was indicate my 
support for the movement but disap- 
proval for the means [Spray] used,” 
Sinsheimer told AL. 

June 12, Spray and her friends staged 
their own light-hearted honors ceremony. 
They bestowed “the first annual UCSC 
Undergraduate Women’s Achievement 
Awards” recognizing people who stimu- 
lated campus-wide change for women. 
The recipients received their accolades 
on a stage strewn with women lying in 
the prone position. Their limbs were 
bound, and their bodies, covered in 
ketchup, were surrounded by stacks of 
pancakes. After receiving an award, each 
recipient untied one woman. In the cere- 
mony’s grand finale, Spray stomped the 
pancakes to pieces. 

The gesture was purely symbolic, for 
several weeks before, Spray, of her own 
choice, had driven 200 miles to obtain 
another reproduction of the Stack O’ 
Wheat photos to present to the univer- 
sity. They now are back in the Special 
Collections section of the library. 

Spray hopes her most recent action 
will generate more discussion about vio- 
lence against women. “If it doesn’t, I 
may do the same thing again,” she 


said, O 
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ARL considers new 
membership criteria 
at “futuristic” meeting 


The 96th meeting of the Association 
of Research Libraries, May 15-16 in 
Salt Lake City, bore the theme, “1980: 
Prologue to the Future.” Administrators 
and others from 110 leading North 
American research libraries listened to 
two futuristic papers kick off the pro- 
ceedings. 

James Clayton of the University of 
Utah likened the energy crisis to the De- 
pression and World War II; it is an event 
demanding a new consciousness. The re- 
search library, he said, could help ad- 
vance an ethos of “being and becoming 
rather than having.” Consultant Ken- 
neth Winslow spoke of such marvels of 
new technology as videodiscs, 70-chan- 
nel “infotainment,” cable TV, and home 
access to major research collections, and 
of their impact on the future of the re- 
search library. 

The main event of the conference was 
a marathon business meeting the first 
afternoon. Ralph McCoy reviewed his 
tenure as interim executive director of 
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ARL. Members received reports on cri- 
teria for ARL membership; under con- 
sideration is a new rating system using a 
mathematical model and based on 10 
variables. 

The second day’s meeting addressed 
the preservation of library materials, 
bibliographic control of microforms, 
and the forthcoming Battelle study on 
linking bibliographic networks. Final 
discussions concerned the future of 
ARL, with presentations by David 
Weber of Stanford, Anne Wordsworth 
of York (Ont.), and Jay Lucker of MIT. 


SLA Members Plan for 
“Realities of the 80s” 


Leaders of the Special Libraries As- 
sociation appropriately stressed the im- 
portance of SLA’s active role in the polit- 
ical process at its annual conference in 
Washington, D.C., June 7-12. Outgoing 
President Joe Dagnese, director of Pur- 
due University Libraries, and Executive 
Director David Bender also emphasized 
SLA’s commitment to cooperate with 
other information-oriented organiza- 
tions. Dagnese wants “. . , to bring our 


organizations closer together in shared 
programs and in areas of mutual con- 
cerns. It is critical that we speak, when 
appropriate, in as nearly a single voice 
as possible while still protecting our spe- 
cial interests.” 


As an example of cooperation, Dag- 
nese reported on joint continuing educa- 
tion courses with the Medical Library 
Association and the American Society 
for Information Science, as well as with 
mutual registration at conferences at 
membership rates. Some 4,000 of SLA’s 
11,238 members attended the confer- 
ence, which featured the theme, “Real- 
ities of the 80s—Challenging the In- 
dividual.” Georgia Tech’s James B. Dodd 
took over as president for 1980-81. 


Keynote speaker Edward Cornish, 
president of the World Future Society, 
declared that new opportunities in tech- 
nological advances add up to a revolu- 
tion. 

Cornish characterized special libraries 
as “commandos in the battle against in- 
formation overload.” The new technol- 
ogies were recurring topics and the 
focus of the 193 exhibitors, a record 
number. —Anne Heanue [ ] 
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COMMENTARY 


For reasons of space limitations and 
clarity, letters are subject to editing. 


N” DUES “A DOLLOP OF SALVE.” 


I am disappointed but not surprised 
that ALA has again done the side-step 
shuffle concerning a graduated dues struc- 
ture. (AL, March, pp. 136-37). What is 
amazing is that the new PR gimmick, which 
some would call a compromise, is merely a 
dollop of seemingly curative salve applied 
in broad daylight to give the impression that 
the issue has been addressed. It has not. 

The point of a graduated dues scale is not 
to entice new members, although it would 
undoubtedly have that effect, but to pro- 
vide an unmistakable message to low and 
mid-income librarians that they are wel- 
come and needed in our organization. 

If ALA does not acknowledge that there 
is a distinct difference in the degree of pos- 
sible participation between a member who 
makes $30,000 and a member who makes 
$10,000, then our message to employers, 
public and private, about the importance 
of funding for quality library service (and 
thus salaries) becomes resoundingly hollow. 

It seems incredible that there is absolutely 
no mention of actual salary in the soon-to- 
be-adopted “‘scale.” [4.475 members voted 
for and 2,330 against the new graduated 
dues scale, according to the June 19 report 
of the ALA Election Committee.—Ed. ] 
First-year members, whether they make 
$8,000 or $20,000, pay the same dues. Like- 
wise, all members, and the majority of the 
association who have belonged for over 
four years, pay the same dues, regardless 
of salary. 

With the proliferation of additional fee 
programs at conferences and the not un- 
common attitude that those who are truly 
loyal will find some way to continue, we 
are slowly undermining the “free access” 
that we are committed to maintain and 
strengthen. I look forward to the day when 
we find it not only important to welcome 


and encourage new recruits, but to con- 


sider and address the plight of those al- 
ready aboard. 

STEVE MATTHEWS 
Foxcroft School, Middleburg, Va. 


M™ VISIBILITY FOR RLIN. 


The report on RLIN appearing in 
the May issue (AL, pp. 273-74) made note 
of the growing number of research librar- 
ies using that utility, but omitted mention 
of the many public, special, and smaller 
academic libraries using RLIN. In fact, 
more than 90 nonresearch libraries of all 
types and sizes are currently using RLIN 
services as members of the Cooperative 
Library Network (CLN). Administered as 
a program of the California Library Au- 
thority for Systems and Services (CLASS), 
CLN is a membership organization open to 
any library in California, Nevada, Oregon, 
Arizona, and Washington. Currently, it is 
the only regional library network offering 
RLIN shared cataloging services. 
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US OUT HERE IN THE FIELD. 


Ed. note: This letter and drawing 
came to ALA’s Public Information Of- 
fice, whose staff wishes to share it with 
AL readers. It was sent in May. 


A colleague and | recently decided 
that ALA should get some big names 
to do promotional spots and make them 
available at reasonable prices to all of 
us out here in the field. 

We have since discovered that you 


CLN began in 1978, when CLASS as- 
sumed responsibility for coordinating users 
of the RLIN system (then BALLOTS) in 
the western states. Since that time, the 
number of libraries participating in CLN 
has almost doubled. 

Although RLIN services provide a basis 
for development of a regional library net- 
work, CLASS has undertaken a number of 
development activities to provide additional 
services to CLN libraries, including the de- 
velopment of micro-computer applications 
and circulation system interface products. 
Also, CLASS has signed a three-way agree- 
ment with RLG and WLN to provide a 
framework for further development of re- 
gional services. 

LIBBY TRUDELL 
CLASS, San Jose, California 


A? THE WLN-ER IS eee 


There is an unfortunate error in your 
report on the various bibliographic utilities 
(AL, May, p. 277). In discussing the evalu- 
ation of bids for the University of Calif- 
ornia’s contract for technical processing, 
the article says that the Toronto system, 
UTLAS, “scored highest on purely techni- 
cal factors, outranking OCLC, RLIN, and 
WLN.” The same error appears in Library 
Technology Reports (Nov.-Dec. 1979, p. 
687), where the order is given as UTLAS, 
OCLC, WLN, and RLIN. 

In actuality, the rank order on technical 
factors was WLN, UTLAS, RLIN and 
OCLC. 

Adding costs and bidder qualifications, 
weighted according to the university’s cri- 
teria, the overall ranking was OCLC, 
UTLAS, WLN and RLIN. 


STEPHEN R. SALMON 
Lib. Plans and Policies, 
Univ. of Calif./Berkeley 


are there, and that you do what we 
thought you aught [sic] to do. We 
found it in the May AL (p. 301). 

We like the choice of personalities 
pretty well, and are glad the spots are 
usable all year round since Father Time 
reaped and baled National Library 
Week over a month ago. 


Roger Balliet 
Pierce County Library, Tacoma Wash. 





be": CANADA'S 1-YEAR PROGRAM. 


In the article “Library School 
Deans Consider Two-year Programs” (AL, 
May, pp. 250-52), an incorrect statement 
was made. Not all Canadian library schools 
have adopted the two-year curriculum. 

The School of Library and Information 
Science at the University of Western On- 
tario runs a program which may be com- 
pleted in three 14-week semesters. 

As a school librarian on a year’s leave 
of absence with no pay, I welcome the 
chance of updating my skills in a one-year 
program. I could not afford two years off 
nor countless nights or summers. 


May E. Moore 
Univ. of Western Ontario, London, Ontario 


Oe a MONKEY BUSINESS. 


“I didn’t realize you were buying 
with tax money—we’ll have to charge you 
20 percent more.” That is about the size 
of it. 

Exactly the same $100-trade book order 
to most publishers would be billed at $60 
to a bookstore and $80 to a library, 20 per- 
cent more. Libraries don’t return or get ad- 
vertising allowances either. 

As a taxpayer wouldn’t you be outraged 
if your local government had to pay more 
than a local retailer for typing paper, office 
supplies, snow melting compound, etc., 
buying in exactly the same quantity? 

Isn’t it time to stop publishers from 
routinely discriminating against tax-sup- 
ported libraries? 

One way ALA could earn its institu- 
tional dues would be for it to encourage 
publishers to give taxpayers an even break 
and publicize those publishers who give li- 
braries the business. 

MarVIN H. SCILKEN 
Orange (N.J.) Public Library 
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o~ STILL HAS MEMBERS. 


While I read with interest the 
various articles on understanding the utili- 
ties (May), I read with concern the er- 
roneous comments by Susan K. Martin in 
her article “OCLC and RLG: Living To- 
gether” (May, pp. 270-71). Ms. Martin’s 
factuđl errors are contained in the statements 
that OCEC, Inc., does not have members. 

OCLC, Inc., has not one, but three classes 
of membership: Trustee Members (mem- 
bers of the Board of Trustees); User Coun- 
cil Members (entities, read networks, 
which contract with OCLC); and General 
Members (participating libraries). 

The OCLC, Inc. governance as specified 
in its Code of Regulations is a representa- 
tive governance with the General Members 
electing delegates to represent the Users 
Council Member on the Users Council. 
Further, the Delegates to the Users Council 
elect six of their members to the OCLC, 
Inc., Board of Trustees. 

It is true that most participants do not 
have any direct legal relationships with 
OCLC because they contract networks. 
Nevertheless, these participants are Gen- 
eral Members of OCLC, Inc., with legal 
rights to participate in its governance. 


JOSEPH F. BOYKIN, Jr. 
President, OCLC Users Council 































Indians Short-Changed 


Our public library is located on a 
Federal Trust Indian Reservation. It 
was started as a donation library and 
was later improved with an LSCA 
grant. It is now funded at a minimum 
subsistence level by the Tribal gov- 
ernment. 

We are unable to qualify for state 
aid, since the laws do not specifically 
name Indian Reservations as possible 
recipients of this aid. We are unable 
to obtain operating funds from the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs, because the 
Bureau has never been in the “library 
business” and does not consider it to 
be part of their treaty obligation. 

To further complicate the picture, 
the “National Library Act,” introduced 
in the Senate last year, does not say 
one word about Indian Reservations 
and would funnel all money through 
the states, again leaving out this seg- 
ment of the American population. 

How are we going to provide ad- 
equate and meaningful library ser- 
vices on the Indian Reservations, 
when all avenues of ongoing operat- 
ing funds are closed to us? 

Has anyone solved this problem 
and, if so, how? 

Please write me your suggestions 
at Qualla Boundary Public Library, 
Cherokee Indian Reservation, P.O. 
Box 242, Cherokee, NC 28719. 


Sandra J. Harrison 





Gerstenslager- 
First Continental Leasing 
tax exempt 

leasing program. 


A unique and extremely economical 
financing method that allows governmen- 
tal entities to obtain FULL OWNERSHIP 
of Bookmobiles, Mobile Classrooms, etc. 
on an installment basis at rates substan- 
tially below prevailing prime interest 
rates. 

Our leasing program also eliminates 
the necessity for voter approval as com- 
pared to bond indebtedness. 

Plus these additional benefits: 

@no down payments 

e no prepayment penalty 

e full ownership at end of term 

e simple interest contract 

e 3 to 7-year programs available 































For pona information, call or write sla 







THE GERSTENSLAGER COMPANY 
P.O. Box 390 * 1425 E. Bowman Street » Wooster, Ohio 44691 
(216) 262-2015 * TWX 810-433-9242 
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A librarian interviews Norman Mailer 


When Mailer learned his lecture would be free and open to the public at the library- 
sponsored event, he accepted an invitation to speak. He also granted this rare interview. 


by Ophelia Georgiev Roop 


Ms. Roop is a reference librarian in the Arts Division of the 
Indianapolis-Marion County Public Library in Indiana. The 
interview took place April 10, the day of the library's third 
Marian McFadden Memorial Lecture, featuring Norman 
Mailer. The first two were by Saul Bellow and Elaine L. 
Konigsburg. Some 1,500 persons attended each lecture. 

First appearing in the June Reading in Indianapolis, a 
newsletter issued by the library’s public relations staff, the 
interview is reprinted here with the kind permission of the 
author and the cooperation of Adult Services Director Cathe- 
rine Gibson and Library Director Ray Gnat. 


(13 
Åre you ready for your interview?” was the first thing 
Mr. Mailer asked me when Edward (my husband) and I 
picked him up to take him to North Central High School, 
where the lecture was to be given. Thus, I found myself for- 
tuitously the possessor of an exclusive interview with Nor- 
man Mailer during his visit to Indianapolis. 

“What do famous writers read? Do they fall under the spell 
of someone else’s words, someone else’s thoughts?” has been 
a question that has always intrigued me. And so I asked Nor- 
man Mailer about it. 


Rarely reads a good book 

“Unfortunately, I very rarely any more read a good book. 
There are a number of reasons for that, none particularly ex- 
citing. The first one is that when I am working on a book, on 
a novel especially, I don’t really like reading novels that are 
too good because they depress me—here I am deep in the 
middle of my novel, the parts are all out on the floor—and so 
I tend to stay away from writing that is too good. I read about 
one or two books a year—hardly enough—and I miss it. But 
I will read some poetry in compensation. I'll just pick up any 
book of poetry, not to form opinions but to get the flavor of 
good writing. I'll read biographies—I am reading one of 
Somerset Maugham now by Ted Morgan—and I'll read his- 
tories. I read Nancy Mitford’s The Sun King. I read a lot of 
newspapers, a lot of magazines—it is almost a nervous activity 
when I am writing.” 

“And what are your favorite magazines?” 

“Odd magazines: Scientific American, Adventure Travel. 
There used to be a magazine, Mariah, that was a wonderful 
outdoors magazine, The Nation, The New Republic...” 

“What other writers besides yourself would you consider as 
good that are writing today?” 

“T could name 30 or 40 writers that are really good—Saul 
Bellow, John Cheever, John Updike, Truman Capote, 
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Roop and Mailer as she picked him up to take him to the lecture. 


Bernard Malamud; I hate to make a list like this because im- 
mediately afterwards you think of the ones you've left off. 
But there are no great writers. It is not a time of truly major 
figures.” 


a 


“film is legitimately more interesting 
than books. I find I talk more about ‘The 
Deer Hunter’ or even ‘10’ than I talk 
about many a book | read.” 


LL 


“When you say ‘great,’ what exactly do you mean by it?” 

“There are no writers of the stature of Hemingway or 
Faulkner or Thomas Wolfe. I grew up with these writers. 
They lived like mountains for us; they were summits and had 
much more influence. Although there weren’t as many people 
reading them as there are reading all of us today, their books 
were events when they came out and they changed our minds.” 

“Do you think books are not the same events today as they 
were then not only because of the way they are written but 
because of television as well?” 

“Yes, mainly because of television and also because film 
has become so respectable: in fact film is legitimately more 
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interesting than books. I find I talk more about ‘The Deer 
Hunter,’ or ‘Apocalypse Now,’ or even ‘10,’ which I thought 
a marvelous comedy of manners, than I talk about many a 
book I read.... But I have a feeling that television is vitiating 
the standards of everything; everything in American life is 
deteriorating because of television.” 

“Would you connect this with the prevailing idea of taking 
art to the people, of exposing as many people as possible to 
good writing, art, music, etc. , . . and since not everyone is 
capable of grasping or judging its true value, its quality dete- 
riorates and it becomes mediocre?” 


Popularization programs fatal 

“Yes, there is such a terror of elitism now. Everything is 
made available to everybody and that’s not the way to do it. 
No one should be closed out from coming in contact with 
art, but it will be well if people were given stern lectures on 
their first day in a museum to the effect that it is all open to 
you, but don’t think you will get it easily and don’t get annoyed 
when it comes very hard. There are popularization programs 
everywhere, and I think they are fatal because people just get 
this expectation that everything they learn is going to be easy, 
and if it isn’t easy there is something wrong with it.” 


Mailer looks at the modern library 

“How do you perceive the function of the library in a 
modern society?” 

“To me, the function of the modern library is technological 
in a way. In my day the library was a wonderful place and 
you went in and read books and everyone loved to read books. 
We didn’t have visual aids and didn’t have various programs. 
It wasn’t as organized as it is today: it was a sanctuary. Jean 
Malaquais* tells wonderful stories about going to the Biblio- 
théque Frangaise during the Depression in Paris. He was so 
poor—literally would go for days without eating—but one 
thing he always did was to go to the library and read. He 
got his education there, since he used to spend 12-14 hours in 





*Jean Malaquais (1908— ), a Polish-born French novelist, per- 
haps best known for his novel Men from Nowhere ( 1939). He cur- 
rently lives in New England. 





the library each day. So I tend to think that the library shoyld 
remain a center of knowledge.” 

All too soon we had arrived at the lecture hall. Expectant, 
elated, festive—this was the mood of the audience when Nor- 
man Mailer stepped on the stage. We did not hear divine 
words or paroxysmal outbursts, as some may have anticipated; 
instead we sampled Norman Mailer’s special wit and humor. 
He shared with us a chapter from his work in progress on 
Egypt, and, most significantly, he gave us a glimpse into that 
turbulent and intricate inner world of the writer who “ulti- 
mately writes to have some effect on history” despite the fact 
that, to him, “of all art forms writing is probably the most 
damnable.” 





“In my day the library was a wonderful 
place... We didn’t have visual aids 
and didn’t have various programs... 
it was a sanctuary.” 





One last perception volunteered 

After the lecture Norman Mailer turned to me. . . “I would 
like to add one more thing to your question on libraries in 
the interview.” 

I fumbled for something to write with, to write on, but he 
said not to worry, “You will remember it. I only want to say 
that I didn’t realize earlier that your library here is the center 
of cultural activity for the community.” 

That is how Norman Mailer perceived us. He did not know 
that with this last statement he gave a most extravagant com- 
pliment to the entire lecture committee for organizing this 
event, to the Library Foundation for sponsoring it, to the di- 
rector of such a library, to the Library Board, the entire li- 
brary staff and of course, to all the faithful library patrons. 
Norman Mailer left with us a multidimensional portrait of a 
man infinitely more human and more real than the stereo- 
typed image of an awesome public personality. Ed 
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Compare these rugged Pixmobile features 

e Completely Assembled 

e All welded-steel construction 

e Heavy-duty casters 

e Lifetime guarantee 

e UL and CSA listed 

e Wide variety of shapes and sizes to meet your 
requirements. 

e Reduce maintenance and increase equipment 
usage by mobilizing on a Pixmobile. 

e Bristol Beige with Sunburst Orange accesso- 
ries add a modern sparkle to any room. 

e Heavy ribbed-rubber padded tops for excellent 
sound dampening on most models. 
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Guide to Reference Material, 4th edition 
Volume l: Science and Technology 
A. J. Walford, editor 


Published by the Library Association 
Distributed in North America by ALA 


This new volume lists some 5,000 reference works dealing with 
pure and applied science and technology. Entries are arranged 
by subject, with coverage expanded to include such timely 
subjects as oil, computers, drugs, and astronautics. 

Volume 1 marks the beginning of a fourth edition. Volumes 
2 and 3 will be published in 1982 and 1984, respectively. 
In the meantime, ALA will continue to distribute the current 
volumes 2 and 3. 


650 pages Cloth ISBN 0-8389-3243-6 (1980) $55.00 





TE EE CASE 
Handbook for AACR2 


Explaining and Illustrating Anglo-American Cataloguing 
Rules, Second Edition 


Margaret F. Maxwell 


This work takes a practical approach by following the structure 
of AACR2. The chapters and paragraphs in the Handbook are 
keyed to correspond to selected rules in the code. The Hand- 
book elaborates the rules in three ways. First, each chapter 
highlights basic directions and shows departures from AACR7. 
Relations to other rules are frequently described. Second, 
the rules are presented more succinctly. Third, for almost 
every example a copy of the title page is given to show how 
the rule is applied. 

The Handbook fills the gap betwen abstractness of AACR2 
and the specificity of the item in hand. 


476 pages Paper 025.3 ISBN 0-8389-0301-0 (1980) $20.00 





TS A OE CHE 
Choosing an Automated Library System 

A Planning Guide 

Joseph R. Matthews 


Assists the small and medium-sized libraries in conducting the 
necessary analysis that should precede any decision to auto- 
mate. It presents a proven planning process, which consists 

of need analysis, system selection, contracting, installation, 
and implementation. For each of these phases, the author gives 
the procedures needed to determine the automated system 

to be installed. A series of appendixes explores the depart- 
ments of the library in relation to automation. 

This guidebook is valuable to libraries considering turnkey 
mini-computer-based systems and is useful for selecting the 
options available from bibliographic institutes. It is particu- 
larly useful because it focuses on the needs of a library rather 
than the capability of the system. 


e 128pages Cloth 025 ISBN 0-8389-0310-X (1980) $11.00 
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A Planning Process for Public Libraries’ 
Vernon E. Palmour, Marcia C. Bellasai, and Nancy V. DeWath 


Provides step-by-step directions for evaluating public library 
service and for redesigning its programs in accord with local 
needs. The process described in the manual relies upon a 
planning committee of librarians and citizens who analyze 
local conditions and needs, formulate goals and objectives, 
and shape strategies for reaching them. 

The work is designed for maximum flexibility. Sample survey 
questionnaires are provided and the library engaged in plan- 
ning is encouraged to adapt them to the local situation. 
Suggestions are made for designing data display forms. 


320 pages Paper 027.4 ISBN 0-8389-3246-0 (1980) $12.00 


Eo (2G i e N 
The Paraprofessional and the Professional 
Job Structure 


Charlotte Mugnier 


In recent years the high cost of services rendered by profes- 
sionals and the availability of less skilled personnel have forced 
all professions to reevaluate the suitability of the tasks they 
have assigned for themselves. The consequence has been a 
reallocation of functions such that some tasks formerly han- 
dled by professionals are now performed by subprofessional 
aides. 

This work is the first to study one group of paraprofessionals 
—library associates in public libraries. What it finds is that 
they have assumed many tasks that are elsewhere performed 
by professionals. Thus, Professor Mugnier defines the terms 
for making the long-needed reassessment of professional 
work. That is, it must begin by excluding from professional 
work what library associates can do and then isolating what 
professionals should be doing. The failure of any thorough 
analysis of functions is explained by examining the thinking 
of library educators and administrators on this problem. 





164 pages Paper 023 ISBN 0-8389-0303-7 (1980) $7.00 


OF el RR Ae A R A 
Directory of Outreach Services 
Office for Library Services to the Disadvantaged 


The unit of the American Library Association most concerned 
with serving the less fortunate, the Office for Library Service to 
the Disadvantaged, presents a comprehensive guide to all 

the outreach services in the United States. This directory is 

the most complete resource for those wishing to learn more 
about, or to contact ongoing outreach projects. 


640 pages Paper ISBN 0-8389-3242-8 (1980) $25.00 





Chinese Popular Literature and the Child 
Dorothea Scott 


While the entire Chinese children’s literature tradition has an 
oral genesis, those of its elements that were drawn from myth- 
ology were the first to be recorded, becoming the earliest of 
the classic’. Later, philosophical, religious, and historical 
works were added and, by the first century BC, together with 
the earlier recorded mythic elements, formed the basis of 
formal education in China. In addition to reading the classical 

_ literature, children were exposed to plays, stories, and poems, 
written at various periods and popularized through public 
performances. Notably in the T’ang dynasty, the arts flourished; 
puppeteers, actors, storytellers, and musicians popularized 
them as well as the literary products of preceding dynasties. 
These traditions of public performance remained until modern 
times, with performers sometimes borrowing the older leg- 
endary materials, sometimes adding later compositions. 

This work is replete with citations and excerpts. The excerpts 
convey the flavor of the various kinds of writing, and the cita- 
tions direct the librarian to related works in English. This book 
opens a fascinating, unexplored area to the student of 
children’s literature. 


Cloth 895.1 ISBN 0-8389-0289-8 (1980) $15.00 


Sens a Cer EY 
Selecting Materials for Children and 
Young Adults 


Association for Library Service to Children and 
Young Adult Services Division, ALA 


192 pages 


A complete listing through 1979 of bibliographies and reviews 
devoted to children’s and young adult literature. Works are 
arranged by subject, form, and type of reader. By form, are 
such diverse groupings as government publications and sound 
recordings. Under subjects, are sex education and drugs as 
well as the usual careers and fiction. Aimed at helping special 
classes of readers are such lists as those for the gifted, the 
handicapped, and the disturbed. 

This is an indispensable tool for teachers, curriculum spe- 
cialists, librarians, and all others who at any time are called 
upon to provide information assistance to young people. 


ISBN 0-8389-3241-X (1980) $6.50 
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The Making of a Code 
The Issues Underlying AACR2 
Doris Hargrett Clack 


80 pages Paper 010 


This work is based on papers presented at an International 
Conference on AACR2 held in Tallahassee, Florida in 1979 and 
attended by members of the Joint Steering Committee and 
other cataloging experts. 

The Making of a Code is the only publication that givesa 
thorough examination of the theoretical basis for all of the 
rules changes in AACR2, major or minor, from the vantage 
point of the authorities responsible for them. It provides 
an understanding of the theory and/or logic behind the provi- 
sions in the Code, which makes them easier to comprehend 
and accept. 


262 pages Paper ISBN 0-8389-0309-6 (1980) $15.00 





The ALA World Encyclopedia 
of Library and Information Services 
Robert Wedgeworth, editor 


This new work is the result of international collaboration span- 
ning four years of planning and editorial work and engaging 
hundreds of advisers and contributors from 145 countries 
throughout the world. 

The ALA Encyclopedia seeks to explain fundamental ideas, 
record historical events and activities, and portray those per- 
sonalities, living and dead, who have shaped the field. 

The work contains almost 700,000 words, 452 signed articles, 
300 illustrations, and 144 statistical tables. Alphabetically 
arranged articles range in length from hundreds to thousands 
of words. 

Special features include a topical Outline of Topics, which 
gives the reader a fresh overview of the organization of knowl- 
edge in the field for the 1980s, and a precise and innovative 
Parallel Index in alphabetical order in the margins of the text 
pages to provide ready reference to the contents. 

International in scope and coverage, and reflecting the 
scholarship and authority of its 385 advisers, authors, and staff, 
the ALA World Encyclopedia will enhance reference col- 
lections, serve as an invaluable resource for library school 
students and deepen understanding among practitioners and 
general readers. 


Cloth 020.3 
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The ALA Yearbook 1980 
Robert Wedgeworth, editor 


624 pages ISBN 0-8389-0305-3 (1980) $85.00 


Volume 5 in an annual series, The ALA Yearbook 1980 pro- 
vides a comprehensive overview of the recent events, achieve- 
ments, issues, and programs of the library and information 
services fields. In context with the earlier volumes, it is useful 
both for quick reference and comparative study. 

Included are feature articles and special reports on subjects 
of current interest, as well as liberally illustrated shorter arti- 
cles on the diverse areas of library activity—alphabetically 
ordered for easy access. Another section includes reports 
from all 50 states and the District of Columbia, and summaries 
and highlights from contributors in Britain and Canada. 

Major features in the 1980 Yearbook include coverage of 
the White House Conference on Library and Information 
Services, a comprehensive review of the influence of the elec- 
tronic age on library services, and a review of foundation 
support for libraries. 

A new Parallel Index, like that in the ALA World Encyclo- 
pedia, is set in the margins of the text pages to provide quick 
access to references in this and earlier Yearbook volumes. 


432 pages Cloth ISBN 0-8389-0306-1 (1980) $55.00 
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Crunching the Serial w 


The continuing theme of this column 
is bibliographic control; that is, the ap- 
plication of modern procedures and 
technologies to produce control and dis- 
semination of documents. For once, I 
wish to go beyond this theme to explore 
a related question. 

In one important instance, we may be 
wise to think about changing the nature 
of the documents we are seeking to con- 
trol. The instance is that familiar prob- 
lem—the serial publication; in particu- 
lar, the scholarly and specialized journal. 


Minding the hutch 

The most harried members of the li- 
brary profession are serial librarians. 
The vagaries of serials wear down the 
stoutest hearts. Who can spend a life- 
time coping with changes of title, of for- 
mat, of content, of price, of anything 
that can be changed? 

For many years librarians have been 
wrestling with the definition of a serial. 
My offering is that a serial is any li- 
brary material that can and does change. 
As well as change within one serial, we 
have to cope with the promiscuous inter- 
mingling of serials. They join, part, split, 
give birth, and enter into ménages à trois 
with a speed and abandon that would be 
the envy of a colony of rabbits. Imagine 
being the family planning advisor to a 
rabbit warren—you now have a faint 
idea of the difficulties faced by serials 
librarians. 

Many individual issues of serials ar- 
rive late or not at all. No one seems to 
have invented a truly efficient large-scale 
serial check-in system. Online catalogs 
will be a familiar feature of libraries long 
before good automated check-in systems 
are common. 

If all this is not enough, one can con- 
template the economics of serials. At a 
conservative estimate serials will rise be- 
tween 15 and 20 percent in price next 
year. Foreign serials will rise even more. 
Many libraries will be forced to emascu- 
late their monograph budgets just to 
keep acquiring serials at the current rate. 
This process has already taken place in 
many libraries concerned with technol- 
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ogy and science. It is a process that is 
nothing short of tragic for research li- 
braries. The long-term future of the li- 
brary resources of the nation are being 
sacrificed to the short-term exigencies of 
serial control, and to the lunacies of 
serial publishing. 

And what is all this mess about? What 
is it for? The answer is, to perpetuate one 
of the most inefficient communications 
systems in the history of civilization. Es- 
sentially, a system devised to meet the 
information needs of a small group of 
eighteenth-century generalists and cul- 
tured men of means still exists in the age 


once published a bleakly hilarious chart 
showing the relationships between tens 
of journals dealing with the topic of 
poultry. (As I recall, a common thread 
was an editorial page entitled “Gobbles 
from the editor’s perch.” ) 

This Tower of Babble is underpinned 
by complex and often inefficient index- 
ing and abstracting services. The patent 
failure of the serial as a means of com- 
munication is nowhere more clearly 
demonstrated than by contemplating the 
numerous and exorbitantly expensive in- 
dexing and abstracting tools. Just keep- 
ing up with those tools is itself time- 
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“The long-term future of the library resources of the nation 
are being sacrificed to the short-term exigencies of serial 
control, and to the lunacies of serial publishing.” 


i 


of intense specialization in huge global 
scholarly and scientific communities, 

Examples of the inefficiency of serials 
as a medium of communication abound. 
The gap between the formulation of an 
idea or the end of a research project and 
its presentation in printed form can be 
as much as two years. The huge and 
ever increasing number of journals, bul- 
letins, etc., means that the average read- 
ership of most titles is very small. Brad- 
ford and his followers have shown that 
a relatively small number of journals 
will satisfy a high proportion of the de- 
mand in a given subject area. Clearly, 
then, most journals have a marginal con- 
tribution at best to make to the literature 
of their subject. 


Double dips and drumsticks 

It has been estimated that, outside the 
“core” journals in a field, the readership 
of any one article may be as few as 10 
persons. Yet there are always more and 
more, and more and more specialized, 
journals being published. For example, 
the alphabetical serials list of one large 
library shows six journals that have titles 
beginning with the words “Ice Cream 

_ 2° Title Varies (the indispensable 
journal for the confirmed serial hater) 


consuming. The process of communica- 
tion is further delayed by the time it 
takes for an article to be abstracted and 
for that abstract to be published. As it is, 
the a&i services miss many important 
areas, especially in the humanities. 

I must reemphasize here that my main 
concern is with the so-called scholarly 
journal and with the specialized serial. 
It seems to me that the economics of 
general journal publishing is sound 
enough and that such journals pose little 
threat to libraries. Monographic series 
present serious but separate problems 
for bibliographic control. 

The answer to this dire and economi- 
cally ruinous situation lies in a recon- 
sideration of the whole process of com- 
munication and in the intelligent use of 
our modern advanced technology. The 
problem has been thoroughly and well 
surveyed in the National Enquiry into 
Scholarly Communication’s Scholarly 
Communication (Baltimore: Johns Hop- 
kins Press, 1979), though the National 
Enquiry’s remedies are less radical than 
one would hope. The problem can be 
simply stated: how do we assist the com- 
munication of knowledge in short pieces 
(‘“‘microthought”) as speedily and effi- 

(Continued on p. 418.) 
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Toward Bibliog. Control cont. trom p. 418.) 
cigntly as possible? Obviously, not by 
gathering those pieces into more or less 
arbitrary collections. 

A realistic solution is to establish lo- 
cal, state, regional, and national clear- 
inghouses to evaluate submitted pieces 
in the same manner (though, one hopes, 
with less unfairness) as our present sys- 
tem of refereed journals. 


Disembodied information 
Each clearinghouse can employ ex- 
perts in various fields to sit as panels 


and consider papers submitted to them. 


An apparatus to ensure fairness can eas- 
ily be devised. At the same time, the 
clearinghouses could take subscriptions 
to their services. These subscriptions 
would be based on the matching of a 
user’s interests (his or her “‘profile”) to 
accepted articles. This technology, in the 
form of selective dissemination of in- 
formation (SDI), has existed for many 
years, though its name misleadingly im- 
plies it is information rather than knowl- 
edge or documents being disseminated. 


Why is the M80 


Cleat Sewer best for 
library binding? 


Smyth makes it. 


When you've got books to repair and 
periodicals to bind, there’s no finer 
technique available than the use of a 
Smyth M80 Cieat Sewer. Because only 
the M80 can produce book sides pre- 
cisely square with the book spine for 
superior book “‘openability” and 
“roundability.” Use of our 
Cleat Sewer makes subse- 
quent rounding, backing, 
and casing-in operations 
considerably easier and 
more trouble-free, too. 

The M80 can process 
books with lengths of 112- 

14” (38-356mm) and 

thickness of 3-4” (9- 

102mm) with no adjust- 

ment for size changes. And the 

M80 can handle practically any pa- 
per grade ranging from Bible to heavy 
magazine weight, with one unskilled 
operator loading and unloading two 
machines. Best of all, the M80 is de- 
signed for a minimum use of margin: 
The cleat cuts into only 1s” (3mm) of the 
margin area. 

Compact to conserve valuable pro- 
duction floor space, the M80 is capable 
of processing 60, 8 x 1” (200 x 25mm) 
books per hour. Combined with our 
Model M81 Spine Miller, you can have a 
high productivity, relatively low cost re- 
binding system directly suited to your 
application. There are other bindery 

„Sewing techniques, but none of them 
can match Smyth cleat sewing. 


The ruggedly built Smyth M80 

Cieat Sewing Machine has be- 
come the standard for book sew- 
ing in the library binding and 
restoration industry. 


Seeing is believing! Make us prove 
the superiority of cleat sewing. We’re 
waiting for you to challenge us, so 
write or call today. 

We're the Smyth Manufacturing 
Company, 85 Granby Street, 
Bioomfield, CT 06002, (203) 242-2201, 
TWX: 710-425-9891. 


FP st of The E Beacon Group 


The work which at present goes into in- 
dexing and abstracting already published 
articles will be diverted to the indexing 
and abstracting of articles before they 
are “published.” Using already available 
computer technology, the matching of 
accepted articles and the subscriber’s in- 
terests can be accomplished. This will 
result in each subscriber receiving a 
“tailor-made” journal each week or 
month or other agreed period. The sub- 
scriber will be guaranteed that his or her 
journal will contain items of interest, 
and the clearinghouse will be guaran- 
teed an adequate income. The writer of 
a little-read piece will not suffer because 
the clearinghouse will give a minimum 
fee for each item accepted. The writer of 
a much-read article will prosper because 
each match of article and profile will 
produce a royalty. Major research li- 
braries could subscribe to all accepted 
articles, other libraries could have a 
“profile” similar to, but presumably 
larger in scope than, individual sub- 
scribers. 


Efficacy of customizing 


The obvious advantages of this scheme 
are that, first, libraries will be freed from 
the stranglehold of the present system of 
serial publishing, and, second, the in- 
dividual articles will find their way to the 
persons interested in their topic. The 
publication of “tailor-made” journals in 
microform as well as on paper will also 
aid the economics of the scheme. 

The time has come for librarians to 
refuse to accept the burdens of an in- 
efficient means of communication and 
to press for the adoption of a new 
scheme, based on modern technology, 
which will ensure the speedy transmis- 
sion of knowledge and will help libraries 
control documents (and the knowledge 
they contain) in accordance with their 
historic mission. Such palliatives as the 
proposed National Periodical Center 
(already 20 years behind similar schemes 
in other countries—notably the United 
Kingdom) are, at best, Band-Aid solu- 
tions which do not attack the funda- 
mental source of every librarian’s dis- 
content—the economics of serial pub- 
lishing. 

We would do well to remember 
Brecht’s remark that “because things are 
the way they are, they will not stay the 
way they are.” Changes will occur. For 
once, librarians should be among the 
agents of change rather than the victims 
of changes wrought by others. E 
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Order from chaos 


Highlights of the 99th Annual Conference of the American Library Association 


Jean Scheu, Jim Scheu, and Viki 
Oeljen bicycled to ALA New York from 
Minnesota. Will Goodwin varoomed his 
way from Texas via an 800cc. BMW 
motorcycle. From all corners of the na- 
tion and several points across the bor- 
ders came a grand total of 14,566 ALA 
Conventioneers June 28-July 4, exceed- 
ing by 184 the previous high attendance 
set in this same frenetic city in 1974. 

The streets of New York were wilder 
than ever, In the conference area of 
Manhattan’s 50s, ALA’s legions dodged 
office workers, theatergoers, taxis, bik- 
ers, skaters, hansoms, hawkers, honkers, 
and bag people to reach scattered meet- 
ing rooms and sleeping quarters. The 
Sheraton Centre, site of ALA Office 
Headquarters, raised disorder to new 
heights—the 50th floor, toward which 
some guests were seen climbing stairs 
after waiting a good hour for an avail- 
able elevator. The lobby-under-renova- 
tion—rich with the scent of burning tar 
and the rallying point for three simul- 
taneous conventions including the New 
York State American Legion—was pure 
Hieronymus Bosch. 

Into the sometimes sweet pandemo- 
nium of Fun City came the world’s larg- 
est amalgamation of disparate library in- 
terests—-the ALA—with the usual illu- 





ccna 


A scope note: ALA's largest annual confer- 
ence ever featured some 2,000 scheduled 
meetings. The American Libraries re- 
porting team—Susan Brandehoff, Susan 
Cherry, Lois Pearson, and Art Plotnik— 
concentrated on the major general ses- 
sions, ALA’s “official” actions, and a se- 
lection of programs treating timely issues. 
Further information on conference activity 
is available from several sources, among 
them: the weekly Library of Congress In- 
formation Bulletin, which offers the report- 
ing of some one hundred LC staffers at 
scores of sessions; publications of ALA 
divisions and other ALA groups, carrying 
detailed accounts of unit business; sound 
cassettes of some 65 sessions sold through 
ALA Cassettes, American Library Assn., 
50 E. Huron St., Chicago, IL 60611 (write 
for order form); and minutes of the ALA 
Council and Executive Board, available 
after October from the ALA Executive Of- 


fice. 





sion that it could impose upon real life 
the lovely order of a 234-page printed 
program of meetings and events. 

That it more or less did so—both 
logistically and in program content—is 
the astounding headline of the confer- 
ence week, as well as a tribute to ALA 
President Tom Galvin, the Conference 
Arrangements Office, the Local Ar- 
rangements Committee, and the tireless, 
tolerant, ALA conventioneers. 


Order to the issues 


Conference sessions imparted a sense 
of order to several areas of contem- 
porary confusion, including these (see 
also related stories): 


e Public library planning: Com- 
pleting an eight-hour program on the 
new manual, A Planning Process for 
Public Libraries, Public Library Associ- 
ation President Robert Rohlf said good- 
bye to the world of reading off numbers 
and matching them from quantitative 
standards. Guessing at public needs, a 
source of past confusion, will be re- 
placed by methods devised by experts 
for gathering community data and mak- 
ing appropriate service decisions. The 
PLA’s Planning Process is one such 
method, and several early users of it at- 
tested to its effectiveness. 


e ALA priorities. “ALA discussion 
of membership priorities has always ex- 
hibited an uncertainty about what those 
priorities are,” said an understated docu- 
ment of 1978. The ALA Office for Re- 
search undertook a survey of priorities 
in fall 1979, reported at Midwinter 1980 
(Council Document 11, available from 
the ALA Executive Office), and held a 
hearing at the New York Conference. 
The consensus of ALA unit representa- 
tives who testified seemed to be that the 
survey—which put legislation high and 
social action low—was an eye opener, 
but not a planning document in itself. 
ALA’s Committee on Planning will use 
it as one of several tools in recommend- 
ing areas for ALA leadership and sup- 
port come Midwinter. 

e ALA budget. A possible plunge 
into red ink was averted by creating a 
balance to the upcoming dues reduc- 
tions for first- , second- , and third- 
year members. Some 5,000 extra new 


members, drawn in by a special cam- 
paign, will provide the balancing revenue 
—-and a bigger, stronger ALA, if it all 
works. 


e U.S. Executive Branch coherence. 
Amid the tumult of an election year, the 
Administration finds itself engaged in 
several activities to bring order to fed- 
eral library and information policy. At 
least four of these activities were inter- 
woven into the conference program. 

White House Conference Chair 
Charles Benton updated the ALA Ex- 
ecutive Board on implementation of 
WHCLIS recommendations. An official 
report is now under consideration in the 
White House, and President Carter's re- 
sponse is expected by mid-August. 

White House senior staffer Stuart Ei- 
zenstat, addressing the ALA Member 
ship, said the WHCLIS recommenda- 
tions are being taken seriously. He un- 
derscored the theme of order from chaos 
in calling libraries “islands of rational- 
ity” in a world that has “little relation 
to that title.” Eizenstat pledged “part- 
nership” with libraries as the Adminis- 
tration develops information policy in 
telecommunications and other critical 
areas. 

At a Congressional Information Ser- 
vice breakfast, Jim Tozzi, assistant di- 
rector of the Office of Management and 
Budget, and White House staffer Rich- 
ard Neustadt acknowledged that, of all 
purveyors of government information, 
libraries could be the most effective as 
an integral and trusted part of the “end- 
user” community. Tozzi, a member of 
the WHCLIS Interagency Task 
Force, and Neustadt said the govern- 
ment welcomes and solicits library input 
into information policy; but several 
members of the 900-person audience 
argued that library community pleas— 
in particular those of the federal deposi- 
tory libraries—have fallen on deaf ears. 

Librarians would have preferred the 
word “libraries” in the Education De- 
partment’s new Office for Educational 
Research and Improvement, Assistant 
Secretary of Education F. James Ruther- 
ford told the ALA Council, But he as- 
sured councilors that “implied in the 
title is improvement of libraries.” Ru- 
therford, who directs the Office, ex- 
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During conference week, two bright red 
ALA banners and the tamed stone lions 
formed a mighty symmetry at the New 
York Public Library on 42nd St.—site of 
a champagne reception on opening night. 


pressed delight that library and learning- 
improvement people have been linked 
together there, and called for “effective 
linkages” not only within the library 
community, but between libraries and 
wherever learning occurs, including the 
home. 


è Technical harmony. From the up- 
roar over the revised Anglo American 
Cataloging Code and whirlwinds of 
technological change enveloping li- 
braries came two peaceful notes during 
the New York sessions: 1) Leaders of 
a block-AACR 2 movement that had 
gained considerable attention in the li- 
brary press yielded to the overwhelming 
momentum of current AACR 2 activity; 
and 2) the new teletechnologies—in the 
abstract so threatening to the survival of 
book-based libraries—appeared some- 
what friendlier as they were demon- 
strated and discussed from numerous 
points of view. Most technologists (but 
not all) agreed libraries will have a key 
role as information producers and dis- 
seminators even in a paperless society. 


e Information control and protec- 
tion of privacy were two topics at a pre- 
conference colloquium for 28 informa- 
tion heavies, a special event nurtured by 
ALA President Tom Galvin and sum- 
marized for conferees later in the week. 
If the 15-hour talkathon brought no 
conclusive order to information chaos, 
it at least offered participants “a new 
appreciation of the depth and breadth 
of libraries” (see p. 406). 


e Moral and ethical order. In the 
form of resolutions, Council and Mem- 
bership addressed many of the ills that 
plague society and frustrate the loftiest 
interests of libraries. Among these con- 
cerns (see later stories) were: the Equal 
Rights Amendment, District of Colum- 
bia voting representation, draft registra- 
tion, disarmament, sex education, the 
Family Protection Act, and the Nestlés 
boycott. 


Members, Council, Board: 
Accord in ALA business 


With less friction than usual and 
unanimity on several issues, Member- 
ship, Council, and the Executive Board 
addressed crowded agendas of old and 
new business. The main issues are 
tracked below: 


Minimum salaries 
By a narrow vote (247-226), mem- 
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Above, “A Night of Music and Passion at 
the Copa” is enacted by members of the 
Junior Members Round Table, sponsor of 
the smash social event. From left, Damaris 
Schmitt, Meramec Community College, 
Kirkwood, Mo.; Cary Frederick, New York 
Institute of Technology; Pat Naismith, Free 
Library of Philadelphia; and Bob Smith, 
































Cuyahoga County Public Library. 

Below left, ALA’s new treasurer, Herbert 
Biblo, at a Council microphone. 

Below right, (British) Library Assn. Pres- 
ident Wilfred Saunders enjoys a general 
session. Also hosted by ALA were Mexi- 
can and Canadian LA Presidents Alan H. 
MacDonald and Ana Maria Bustamente. 
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bers defeated Christina Molesevich’s 


resolution calling on ALA to recom- 
mend a minimum salary for a beginning 
librarian. Molesevich argued that the 
$12,000 annual minimum set by the 
Massachusetts Library Association had 
been successful, but Evan Farber called 
the concept “impractical and unfair.” 

Legal counsels Newton Minow and 
Mary Hutchings advised that setting a 
minimum might violate the Sherman 
Anti-Trust Act. Although Cynthia Jo- 
hanson declared, “Id go to jail for 
higher salaries,” Russell Shank ex- 
pressed the majority view: “We'll search 
for other solutions,” he said. 

David Dowell, Office for Library Per- 
sonnel Resources Advisory Committee 
chair, said that increased efforts to docu- 
ment comparable pay for comparable 
work might effect salary increases. A 
further report from counsel is antici- 
pated at Midwinter. 

At the final Membership meeting, the 
Social Responsibilities Round Table Li- 
brary Union Task Force asked that the 
Executive Board authorize a survey of 
starting salaries in union and nonunion 
libraries before the 1981 conference. 
The resolution was passed, the Exec 
Board deferred action until fall. 


Placement Office training 


To provide individual professional 
counseling to “shellshocked” job-seek- 
ers at ALA’s Placement Center, Eliza- 
beth Futas proposed that the Executive 
Director find funds to train two ALA 
members at the Career Development 
and Assessment Center at the University 
of Washington. These members could 
then train others to provide career coun- 
seling at ALA conferences. Membership 
approved the resolution; Council re- 
ferred it to OLPR to report on proposed 
implementation and funding by Mid- 
winter 1981. 


Open Meetings Policy 


At its first meeting, the Executive 
Board endorsed the revised Open Meet- 
ings Policy presented by ad hoc commit- 
tee Chair Robert Case, who claimed the 
statement now defined the type of busi- 
ness private enough to require closed 
meetings. In Council, however, so many 
changes and amendments were sug- 
gested Peggy Sullivan moved to refer it 
back to the committee to review the sug- 
gestions and clean up the “garbage.” 
Council voted to refer. 


Division dues discounts 


Thomas H. Cahalan proposed that the 
divisions could attract new members by 
reducing their dues as the Association 
has done. Despite arguments that some 
units can’t afford to lower the standard 
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$15 dues, both Membership and Council 
passed the resolution setting division 
student fees at $5 with percentage dis- 
counts for new members. When the Ex- 
ecutive Board reviewed the Council ac- 
tion, President Sullivan noted the divi- 
sions would have an opportunity to dis- 
cuss the discounts and share their views, 
since thé resolution will become a by- 
laws amendment which must be ap- 
proved by a mail vote. 


OLSD becomes OLOS 


Committee on Organization Chair 
Arthur Curley told the Executive Board 
his group recommended changing the 
name of the Office for Library Service 
to the Disadvantaged to the Office for 
Library Outreach Services. The board 
took no action, suggesting Curley get 
the feeling of Council. Curley explained 
to Council that “disadvantaged is a deni- 
grating term; outreach not perfect, but 
preferable.” Councilor and Board Mem- 
ber E. J. Josey voiced his approval and 
Council adopted the change. 

The initial statement of purpose of 
the new OLOS reads: “To promote the 
provision of library services to the ur- 
ban and rural poor, of all ages, and to 
those people who are discriminated 
against because they belong to minority 
groups...” 


Programming problems 


The American Association of School 
Librarians, the Association for Library 
Service to Children, and the Young 
Adult Services Division read a joint res- 
olution requesting that all units com- 
municate their program plans to avoid 
conflicts such as one caused by the 
scheduling of the Intellectual Freedom 
Committee’s school censorship program 
July 1. Council passed the resolution. 


National Library Act 


Both NCLIS Chair Charles Benton 
and Legislation Committee Chair Ella 
Yates urged members all week to keep 
up the impetus of the White House Con- 
ference and support the concepts of S. 
2859—the National Library and Infor- 
mation Services Act—and other library- 
related measures in Congress. Council 
and the Executive Board endorsed the 
new legislation. 

Benton, who introduced a rentable 
20-minute WHCLIS videotape shown at 
the second Council session, announced 
a followup meeting of WHCLIS dele- 
gates in Minneapolis Sept. 16-17. 


Contributions to ALA Washington 
Office 

After Yates’s final legislation report to 
Council, a total of $1,500 was pledged 
to the ALA Washington Office from the 
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library associations of Texas ($500), 
New Jersey ($500), Montana ($200), 
Arkansas ($200), and Pennsylvania 
($100). 


People’s Rights 

Councilor Learned Bulman requested 
ALA follow the New Jersey Library As- 
sociation’s lead and adopt a People’s 
Rights to Libraries declaration as an 
adjunct to the Library Bill of Rights. 
Several members suggested the state- 
ment needs “cleaning”; Council referred 
it to the Intellectual Freedom Commit- 
tee to report back at Midwinter. 


Friends of Libraries USA 


Council and the Executive Board en- 
dorsed the Friends of Libraries USA 
as a new affiliate of ALA. Since Mid- 
winter, the Friends’ membership has 
grown from about 100 to 511. 


Other actions: 


è Despite vigorous arguments that 
the wording of a resolution encouraging 
libraries to instruct their users was “to- 
tally inadequate” (from Ruth Tighe) 
and “lousy” (from Beverly Lynch), 


: Council adopted a policy statement on 


Instruction in the Use of Libraries. 


è Council endorsed the House reso- 
lution granting full voting rights to the 
700,000 residents of the District of 
Columbia. 


Membership/ Council 
Commendations: 


Chris Hoy—‘‘The Association’s Man 
for All Seasons,” who has managed 
conferences for 22 years, said he 
hopes to arrange eight more. 

The Office for Library Personnel 
Resources “for its excellent service.” 
Membership rose to acclaim its di- 
rector, Margaret Myers. 

Bessie Moore, who was made an 
honorary ALA member. 

Barbara Ringer, retiring as Register 
of Copyrights. 

Stevens Rice, retiring micrograph- 
ics expert. 

Alphonse Trezza, former NCLIS ex- 
ecutive director. 

The Phil Donahue Show, for its 
‘fearlessness and scrupulous fair- 
ness in presenting unpopular and 
minority views,” including the Island 
Trees school library censorship case. 

The Friends of the Berkeley Public 
Library, the BPL staff, and the com- 
munity on the passage of a new city 
tax to fund the library at pre-Proposi- 
tion 13 service hours. 

Ralph Ulveling, the Detroit librarian 
who died March 21, 1980. 





e Council approved the Executive 
Board’s new Conflict of Interest policy, 
which Peggy Sullivan duly read at her 
first Exec Board meeting as president. 


è Council and Membership resolved 
that libraries should provide information 
on possibilities for disarmament and al- 
ternatives to selective service within and 
without the military. 

èe Membership voted that ALA sup- 
port a national boycott of all Nestlé Co. 
Inc. products; the motion was with- 
drawn in Council. 

èe Membership referred to the Con- 
ference Streamlining Committee a re- 


quest that ALA hold three regional con- - 


ferences a year instead of one annual. 


e The Committee on Accreditation 
reported to Council the reaccreditation 
of the master’s programs at the library 
schools of Atlanta University, Univer- 
sity of Denver, Emory University, Uni- 
versity of Toronto, and, conditionally 
for two years, McGill. Initial accredita- 
tion for the MLS program at the Univer- 
sity of Southern Mississippi and the 
Master of Law Librarianship at the Uni- 
versity of Denver was also granted. 


Exec Board shuns leaky boat 





At the July 4 Executive Board meet- 
ing, with Incoming President Peggy Sul- 
livan presiding, Committee on Program 
Evaluation and Support Chair Gerry 
Shields presented COPES’s lengthy fiscal 
review. Attempts to reduce ALA’s gen- 
eral costs have reached a stage best de- 
scribed as “nickel and dime-ing,” Shields 
emphasized. COPES urged the board 
to waive consideration of any added en- 
cumbrances. 

Rather than “starve down to a com- 
mon level of mediocrity,” outgoing 
President Tom Galvin suggested, “the 
Association must move expeditiously 
from the leaky-boat toward the crowded- 
raft theory. Some things will have to be 
pushed off.” 

Incoming Treasurer Herb Biblo re- 
marked, however, that it was too early 
to decide who or what gets pushed. “I 
came in with a certain amount of op- 
timism,” he said. “We have not ex- 
hausted all the income possibilities of 
the future.” 

Executive Director Robert Wedge- 
worth also took exception to the COPES 
view, pointing out signs of ALA’s fiscal 
strength in this time of inflation. “We 
must get away from the negative reac- 
tion that we have disaster just around 
the corner,” he said. 

The board severely questioned two 
new encumbrances before approving 
them. It addressed an ERA Task Force 
request for $17,000 with a $5,000 “hold- 
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ing” appropriation until fall, at Wedge- 
worth’s suggestion (see ERA, p. 437). 
The board okayed the Planning Com- 
mittee’s $2,730 request for a meeting in 
Chicago to complete its report on mem- 
bership priorities only on condition the 
report provide specific details with rec- 
ommended priorities. 

These two items slightly increased 
COPES’s 1980-81 proposed budget ex- 
penditure: the general fund expenditure 
is now $2,512,559; the projected bal- 
ance for Aug. 31, 1981, is down to $33,- 
106. 

Wedgeworth then explained a mem- 
bership promotion plan designed by Ep- 
silon Data Management which aims to 
raise ALA’s membership to 40,000 and 
thereby avert a shortfall resulting from 
new members’ discounted dues. Epsilon 
has proved effective in test projects with 
ALA. 


Huron Plaza Funding 


At an earlier Exec Board meeting, 
Building Committee Chair Connie Dun- 
lap recommended a financial plan to 
raise the $1.79 million authorized for 
furnishing ALA’s new headquarters in 
Huron Plaza and renovating 50 E. Hu- 
ron St. As projected by Pipin Associates, 
Inc., the plan provides a short-term re- 
volving line of credit with a $1.8 million 
maximum. A total of $1.3 million of the 
principal would be made up of a $500,- 
000, 8-to-10-year bank loan at market 
interest rate and an $800,000 loan from 
the ALA Endowment Fund at a rate be- 
low market but greater than the present 
yield of 6 percent. The balance of the 
$1.8 million would come from the sale 
of 716 Rush St. and the contributions 
of ALA members and friends to a build- 
ing fund. 

The board adopted the package and 
asked the endowment trustees “to make 
available $800,000 . . . for financing the 
Huron Plaza Project.” 


Conferences in 1984 and 1989 


The Association of College and Re- 
search Libraries asked the board’s per- 
mission to make arrangements for its 
third ACRL conference in 1984 in Seat- 
tle. With some hesitation—Grace Slo- 
cum warned, “We’re moving into a pat- 
tern without establishing legality—the 
board approved the request. 

The board also approved the dates 
Feb. 9-17 for the Midwinter Meeting in 
Washington in 1989. Chris Hoy will 
keep trying to get earlier dates. 

The board also voted to: 

e forward to the White House the 
names of eight ALA members for con- 
sideration as appointees to the National 
Commission on Libraries and Informa- 
tion Science. They are: Rebecca Bing- 
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ham, Lillian Bradshaw, Tom Galvin, 
Edward Holley, Alice Ihrig, Lowell 
Martin, Eric Moon, and Emily Payne. 


è recommend Sandra Faull, Jeanne 
Isacco, Janet Swanbeck, Richard Laecy, 
and Francis Buckley for Depository Li- 
brary Council to the Public Printer. 


e confirm the appointment of Gloria 
P. Brown and Jane Franck (alternate) 
as ALA reps to the U.S. Mission to the 
United Nations. 


è discharge its ad hoc Alternative 
National Policy Drafting Committee as 
requested by its chair, David Weill. 


è approve ALA’s continued partici- 
pation in the American Society for In- 
formation Science President’s Forum. 


è authorize Wedgeworth to make a 
study tour of West Germany in October 
at the invitation of the Bonn govern- 
ment. He will also attend the Frankfort 
Book Fair as part of a year-long effort 
to reorganize ALA Publishing Services’ 
international marketing operations. 





The star was technology 





A few years ago, the ALA Conference 
was buzzing over AACR 2 and The 
Speaker; last year, it was ERA. At the 
1980 Annual Conference, the topic was 
technology, which librarians are perceiv- 
ing as a reality of the present rather than 
a dream of the future. 

Children’s, school, and reference li- 
brarians joined their AV and technical 
services colleagues in asking questions 
such as, “How will home information 
systems, telecommunications advances, 
and videodiscs affect our jobs? What 
skills will we need to take advantage of 
technology's benefits? How are libraries 
using technology right now, and what 
does the future hold?” 

At a standing-room-only Library and 
Information Technology Association 
program July 1, Howard Resnikoff of 
the National Science Foundation echoed 
the sentiments of many conference 
speakers. 

“In a sense, machines will be your di- 
rect competitors. How can you live to- 
gether? I think perhaps there can be a 
symbiotic relationship rather than sur- 
vival of the fittest,” he said. 

Resnikoff recommended establishing 
a research institute to help libraries ad- 
just to technological changes. He specu- 
lated that as videodiscs become a pre- 
dominant storage medium, librarians 
will assume a new importance in help- 
ing patrons find the information they 
need. Resnikoff predicted librarians will 
have to teach patrons how to use mini- 
computers and videotext and videodisc 
equipment. He said poor children who 
have no exposure to home information 
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systems will rely on the librarian to fa- 
miliarize them with technological ad» 
vances. 

Sam Gibbon, creative consultant for 
the Children’s Television Workshop, 
carried this idea one step further. He 
urged librarians to play a “critical social 
role” in making technology and infòrma- 
tion accessible to the needy. Gibbon 
spoke at a June 29 program on “Literacy 
in an Age of Technology,” cosponsored 
by the Office for Library Service to the 
Disadvantaged Advisory Committee and 
the Public Library Association’s Alter- 
native Education Programs Section. 

Librarians will have to “make sure 
technology is human rather than inhu- 
man” and will be needed to handle pa- 
tron frustration over malfunctioning 
equipment, according to Carl Berger of 
the University of Michigan’s School of 
Education. Berger gave the keynote ad- 
dress at the Association for Library Ser- 
vice to Children’s June 30 program 
“Access to Information for Children 
through Technology.” 

Mark Plakias of LINK, a New York 
consulting firm, said in the future li- 
brarians should consider becoming local 
data providers for home information 
systems such as videotext. He discussed 
his ideas at a June 29 program sponsored 
by the Reference and Adult Services 
Division’s Machine-Assisted Reference 
Section. 

“Unless there is local information in a 
[videotext] database, the consumer is 
going to use it only as an occasional re- 
source,” said Plakias, noting libraries 
can furnish information that large tele- 
communications companies such as 
AT&T are unwilling to provide. 

Currently, the equipment libraries 
would need to become information sup- 
pliers ranges in cost from $5,000 to 
$25,000, but Plakias said the price is 
falling continually. He suggested li- 
braries consider purchasing videotext 
terminals for inhouse patron use and 
circulating viewdata decoders for a fee. 

“It is technically possible and really, 
not that expensive,” he remarked. 


“You don’t have to be a programmer” 


What skills will librarians need to 
profit from technology? 

Hillis Griffin of Argonne National 
Laboratory told the ALSC program au- 
dience not to worry about understand- 
ing the intricate workings of computers. 
“You don’t do that for your car’s trans- 
mission. Just learn what the computer 
can do for you,” he advised. 

Dennis McCaffrey of Manitoba Tele- 
phone reinforced Griffin’s view at the 
LITA program. “Don’t be too scared 
about technology—it just offers new 
ways to do old things. You don’t have to 
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a programmer to use computers,” 
he said. 

But the National Science Founda- 
tion’s  Resnikoff disagreed, predicting 
that the future will require both librar- 
ians and patrons to have some program- 
ming skills. 

Several conference speakers said fu- 
ture information systems such as video- 
text will be easy to use, requiring little 
training. 

However, at the RASD program, 
Roger K. Summit of Lockheed specu- 
lated online systems will never become 
simpler than they are now. Noting that 
such systems often use Boolean logic 
for searching, he observed, “This isn’t 
a common, everyday function. The 
power of Boolean is what makes online 
systems responsive, but there is a trade- 
off between simplicity and responsive- 
ness.” 

The cost of future technology was on 
the minds of many conference speakers. 

At the ALSC program, the University 
of Michigan’s Berger put a “myth” label 
on the idea that equipment prices are 
falling continually. He said a computer 
will cost the same next year as it does 
this year, although it may have more 
features for the same amount of money. 

But the National Science Founda- 
tion’s Resnikoff told the LITA program 
audience that technology and equipment 
costs are dropping at a rate of 25 per- 
cent per decade. 

At the same time, royalty payments 
to information suppliers are skyrocket- 
ing, according to Lockheed’s Summit. 
Such increases force databases to raise 
their user fees. “Price increases can re- 
duce the rate of growth in the use of a 
database,” said Summit. He urged infor- 
mation providers to work cooperatively 
to keep costs down and foster database 
growth. 

Several conference speakers called for 
improved software to accompany the 
minicomputers and video equipment of 
the technology age. 

And many voiced opinions on 
whether or not technology will render 
the library or school media center ob- 
solete. 


“I do not believe the home learning 
center will replace the school, and I 
don’t think we'll be encouraging stu- 
dents to curl up with a good database,” 
said Milbrey Jones of the U.S. Office of 
Education at a July 1 American Associa- 
tion of School Librarians Program. 

But Murray Turoff of the New Jersey 
Institute of Technology commented, 
“Will libraries be necessary? Maybe not. 
Or at least they'll look very different!” 

Some conferees questioned whether 
library schools are adequately preparing 
students to adjust to technological ad- 
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vagces, “We have to refocus our think- 
ing—the technology forces us to do 
this,” remarked one library educator at 
the LITA program. She cited the need 
to prepare students to function in both 
traditional and nontraditional library 
settings. - 

The Rev. Jovian Lang of St. John’s 
University, Jamaica, N.Y., said several 
library schools in his state plan to meet 
in the coming year to study technology 
and incorporate it into their curricula. 


of Demonstrations and equipment bugs 
| Amid talk about the future of tech- 
nology, several conference presenters 
demonstrated or described new informa- 
tion delivery systems already in use. 

è Joseph Ford of the Library of Con- 
gress Information Network reported on 
Project Green Thumb, a videotext test 
sponsored by the National Weather Ser- 
vice and the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture. The experiment involves some 
200 farmers in two Kentucky counties 
(AL, Feb. 1980, pp. 97-98). During 21 
days in April, farmers sought 11,530 
frames of information through the proj- 
ect. They were successful in getting the 
data they wanted 93 percent of the time. 

e Murray Turoff of the New Jersey 
Institute of Technology described the 
Electronic Information Exchange Ser- 
vice, which enables subscribers to use 
home computer terminals to leave each 
other messages, keep notebooks of in- 

formation, and conduct conferences. 

=  @ Dennis McCaffrey of Manitoba 
Telephone exhibited equipment and re- 
ported on Project IDA, a comprehensive 
videotext experiment now underway in 
Headingley, Man. Using advanced Teli- 
don technology, it offers a variety of ser- 
vices from meter reading to electronic 
games (AL, Feb. 1980, p. 98). 

è Tom Harnish of OCLC described 
Channel 2000, a 90-day videotext ex- 
periment scheduled to take place in 
Columbus, Ohio, in October. (AL, Feb. 
1980, p. 98). 

èe In small workshops, various Hi- 
brarians described and demonstrated 
uses of video and minicomputers in pub- 
lic and school libraries. 

Ironically, equipment failures cast 
shadows on many conference technol- 


ogy demonstrations. Nonetheless, con- 
(Continued on p. 435.) 


At right above, a N.Y. Black Librarians 
Caucus reception climaxes the Donna 
Hoke memorial scholarship drive. A dedi- 
cated librarian at Queens Borough Public, 
Hoke died from Hodgkin’s disease this 
year. 

Below, Caro! Starr receives a special 
award from outgoing Young Adult Services 
President Eleanor Pourron. Starr's crea- 
tive YA-service advocacy is legend. 
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Career 


LEADS 


Library Employmert And Development for Staff 


LATE JOB NOTICES 


REFERENCE LIBRARIAN (asst. librarian). Requires ALA-accredited library degree, ability to communicate well and 
work well with others. Service orientation. Relevant training in academic librarianship and computer-based 
databases. Salary $14,592-$20,112, initial appointment up to mid range of rank. This is a tenure-track posi- 
tion, open Nov. l. Apply with resume, a statement of professional philosophy with emphasis on reference ser- 
vice, and other supporting evidence. Application deadline Sept. 1. Office of the Director of the Library, 
University Libra California State U., Long Beach 90840; 213-498-4047. EO, AA, Title IX employer. 


OPERATIONS LIBRARIAN. Available July 1. Responsible for coordinating all data entry and machine-readable rec- 


ord management for OCLC and in-house databases, including streamlining workflow for computerized production 


operations, MLS required. 4 yrs.' library experience (including 3 yrs.' professional and 1 yr. 


"s supervisory). 


Cataloging experience and experience using OCLC or other network highly desirable. Ability to write, plan, 
organize, train staff, and coordinate a production operation desirable. 


major medical, 20 days vacation. Salary min. $13,500, negotiable. 


names, addresses, and telephone numbers of 3 references by Sept. 15 to: 


tions Search Committee, Cunningham Memorial Libra 


Indiana State U. 


Send 1 


TIAA/CREF, Blue Cross-Blue Shield, 

etter of application with resume and 
Robert S. Lamb, Chairperson, Opera- 
Terre Haute 


IN 47809. EO, AA employer. 


CAREER OPPORTUNITIES 


Guidelines 


The American Library Association requires a 
salary range for all “Positions Open.” “Faculty 
rank” and “status” are variable and should be 
explored carefully by applicants. ALA opposes 
residency requirements. Direct or implied biases 
will be edited out of ads. Job titles should reflect 
responsibilities as defined in ALA personnel 
guidelines. 


Rates 


PLEASE STATE IF ALA MEMBER. INSTITUTIONAL 
MEMBERSHIP REQUIRED FOR INSTITUTIONAL 
DISCOUNTS. 


Joblines: Free listing of numbers and addresses 
for nonprofit job clearinghouses. Please provide 
numbers and addresses for employers to contact 
joblines. No commercial agencies. (AL does not 
supply job lists or forward jobs to clearinghouses.) 


ARIZONA Job Hotline: (602) 278-1327. To list 
a position: write Arizona Job Hotline, c/o 
Maricopa County Library, 3375 W. Durango, 
Phoenix, AZ 85009, or phone (602) 269-2535, 
or TWX 910-951-1394. j 


BRITISH COLUMBIA Library Association Job- 
line: (604) 263-0014. To list a position write: 
BCLA Jobline, British Columbia Library As- 
sociation, POB 46378, Station “G,” Van- 
couver, B.C., Canada V6R 4G6. 
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Positions Wanted: ALA members receive first 50 
words free, 50¢ each word over. Nonmembers: 
50¢/word. Limit 3 issues per year. 


Positions Open or Educational Notices (Please 
state format desired): 


Line-by-line: $2.50/line. ALA institutional mem- 
bers receive 50% off ($1.25/line). 


Display: Boxes, larger type, prominent format. 
$25/column inch. 20% off for ALA institutional 
members. Available only for job positions or 
educational programs. 


Box numbers: AL will provide box numbers on 
request for employers wishing to run blind ads. 
Surcharge is $10. 


To reply to box numbers write: Box (number), 
c/o American Libraries, 50 E. Huron St., Chi- 
cago, IL 60611. 


JOBLINES 


CALIFORNIA Library Association Jobline: (916) 
443-1222 or (213) 629-5627. To list a position: 
write CLA, 717 K St., Sacramento, CA 95814 
or phone (916) 447-8541, 


- CALIFORNIA Media and Library Educators As- 


sociation (CMLEA) Job Hotline: (415) 697- 
8832. To list a position: write CMLEA, 1575 
Old Bayshore Highway, Suite 204, Burlin- 
game, CA 94010 or phone (415) 692-2350. 


Back-page classifieds: For services, sales, mer- 
chandise, personals, general announcements. See 
back page of magazine for details. $4/line. 


General Deadline for Copy 
Copy must be received by the 5th of the month 
preceding date of issue. (Ads placed and sub- 
sequently filled can be stamped “Filled” up to 
three weeks preceding date of issue; advertiser 
is billed for original ad.) 


Late Job Notices 


As space permits, late jobs are taken after the 
general copy deadline has passed. By phone 
only, after 10th of the month. $10/line. ALA-in- 
stitutional members 10% off. See complete in- 
structions in section. 


Address 


Place all notices with Janise Grey, LEADS, 
American Libraries, 50 E. Huron St., Chicago, IL 
60611, (312) 944-6780 X326. 


COLORADO State Library Jobline: (303) 839- 
2210. To list a position: write the Jobline, 
1362 Lincoln, Denver, CO 80203 or phone 
(303) 839-2174. COLORADO LIBRARIES ONLY. 


DELAWARE Library Association Jobline: (800) 
282-8696 to list a position in Delaware, Mary- 
land, Pennsylvania, and New Jersey. Prospec- 
tive employees should contact the employer 
directly. Delaware jobs are also listed on 
the New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and Maryland 
joblines. 





Ads by Phone: 
An Extra Service 


With the exception of “Late Jobs,” 
all LEADS ads must be submitted in 
written form to insure accuracy and 
complete records. LEADS has 
strongly discouraged transmission of 
ad copy by telephone up to and in- 
cluding its deadline of the 5th of the 
month. Because such calls draw staff 
time from editing of written copy and 
require additional steps for confirma- 

tion, record-keeping, and billing, it is 

| | necessary to institute three policies 
effective October 1, 1980. 

1) Telephoned copy will be ac- 
cepted only at the discretion of the 
LEADS editor, depending on time 
available. 

2) A surcharge of $5 total for line- 
by-line and $10 total for displays will 
be charged for all accepted tele- 
phoned ads. 

= 3) All accepted telephoned ads 
must be followed by written confirma- 
tion, including the full text of the ad, 
within two weeks. Contact: Janise 
Grey, LEADS Editor, at (312) 944- 
6780, ext. 326. 


_ FLORIDA State Library Jobline: (904) 488-5232. 
To list a position: write Florida Jobline, State 
Library of Florida, R. A. Gray Building, Tal- 
lahassee, FL 32301 or phone (904) 487-2651. 
FLORIDA LIBRARIES ONLY. 


ILLINOIS Library Jobline (312) 828-0930. To list 
a position: call (312) 828-0928, or write: Li- 
brary Jobline of Illinois, c/o Illinois Regional 
Library Council, 425 N. Michigan, 13th floor, 
Chicago, IL 60611. Fee for listing position for 
2 weeks is $20. Cosponsored by IL Regional 
Library Council and IL Chapter/SLA. 


IOWA Library Jobline (monthly): J. W. Hurkett 
Assistant Director, State koray, Historical 
Building, Des Moines, 1A 50319. To lista posi- 
ae 281-4116, 4118. IOWA LIBRARIES 


MARYLAND Library Association Jobline: (301) 
685-5760. To list a position: write MLA, 115 W. 
Franklin St. Baltimore, MD 21201 or phone 
(301) 685-5760, Wednesdays only, 9 am-2 pm. 


METROPOLITAN WASHINGTON Library Job- 
line: (202) 223-2272. To list a position: write 
Rebecca Bouchard, Metropolitan Washing- 
ton Library Council, 1875 Eye Street, NW, 
Suite 200, Washington, DC 20006 or phone 
(202) 223-6800, x458. There is a $25 listing 
fee for nonmembers. 


MIDWEST Library Job Hotline: (517) 487-5617. 
To list a position, contact one of the follow- 
ing associations: Illinois Library Association, 
Indiana Library Association, lowa Library 
Association, Michigan Library Association, 
Minnesota Library Association, Ohio Libra 
Association, or the Wisconsin Library Associ- 
ation. MIDWEST LISTINGS ONLY. 


NEW ENGLAND Library Jobline: (203) 525-9647. 
To list a position: write New England Library 
Jobline, New England Library Board, 231 
Capitol Ave., Hartford, CT 06115 or phone 
(203) 525-2681. NEW ENGLAND ONLY. 


NEW JERSEY Library Association: (609) 695- 
2121. To list a position phone: (609) 292-6237. 


NEW YORK CHAPTER, Special Libraries As- 
sociation: (212) 753-7247. To list a position: 
write Rhea Tabakin, Haskins & Sells, 1114 
Avenue of the Americas, New York City, NY 
10036 or phone (212) 790-0639. 
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AACR2: PIVOTAL ISSUE 
A conference to be held in Denver 
November 3-4, 1980 
Fee: $100 é 


Designed for librarians, administrators, and faculty members involved with the 
use of AACR2 to discuss the theoretical foundations and critical issues relating 


to the adoption of the code. 


Director: Nabil Hamdy 
Assistant Director: Donald Lenhus 


For more information, write or call: 


Graduate School of Librarianship and 
Information Management (AACR2) 
University of Denver 
Denver, CO 80208 
303-753-2557 


NEW YORK Library Association Jobline: (212) 
687-1352. To list a position: write NYLA, 
60 E. 42 St., Suite 1242, New York, NY 
10017, or phone (212) 687-6625. 


NORTH CAROLINA Jobline: (919) 733-6410. To 
list a position call: (919) 733-2570, NORTH 
CAROLINA LIBRARIES ONLY. 


OREGON Library/ Media Jobline: (503) 585-2232. 
To list a position: write Jobline, Oregon 
State Library, State Library Building, Salem, 
OR 97310 or phone (503) 378-4243. 


PACIFIC NORTHWEST Library Association 
(PNLA) Jobline: (206) 543-2890. To list a 
position write: PNLA Jobline, c/o Pacific 
Northwest Bibliographic Center, University 
of Washington, 253 Suzzallo hiban, FM-25 
Seattle, WA 98195. PACIFIC NORTHWEST 
LISTINGS ONLY. 


PENNSYLVANIA Cooperative Job Hotline: (412) 
362-5627. To list a position (members and 
nonmembers): (412) 362-6400. 


RHODE ISLAND SRRT Job Hotline, monthly. 
For copies, send self-addressed stamped 
envelope to Marcia Hershoff, 228 W. School 
St., Woonsocket, RI 02895. Groups of en- 
velopes may be sent, To list a position con- 
tact Barbara Cohen, Reference Dept., Rhode 
Island College, James P. Adams Library, 
Providence, RI 02908. SOUTHEASTERN NEW 
ENGLAND LIBRARIES ONLY. 


SAN FRANCISCO BAY Region Chapter, Special 
Libraries Assocaition: (408) 737-2365. To list 
a position, write: Dorothy Hutson, General 
Electric, Box 508, Sunnyvale, CA 94086, or 
phone (408) 738-7177. 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA CHAPTER, Special 
Libraries Association: (213) 795-2145. To list 
a position: write Joan DeFato, Los Angeles 
State & County Arboretum, 301 N. Baldwin 
ae Arcadia, CA 91006 or phone (213) 446- 

, X32. 


TEXAS State Library Jobline: for Texas resi- 
dents, (800) 252-9386. Out-of-state line un- 
available. Listings can be heard daily 5 
pm-8 am and continuously Saturday and 
Sunday. Weekly updates. To list a position, 
call Syd Popinsky or Carol Rogus at (512) 
475-4110, Monday-Friday, 8 am-5 pm, 


UNIVERSITY OF SOUTH CAROLINA College of 
Librarianship Jobline: (803) 777-8443. To list 
a position write: Admissions and Placement 
Coordinator, College of Librarianship, Uni- 
id of South Carolina, Columbia, SC 


VIRGINIA Library Jobline: (804) 355-0384. To 
list a position write the Jobline, c/o James 
Branch Cabell Library, 901 Park Ave., Rich- 
mond, VA 23284. STATE OF VIRGINIA Li- 
BRARIES ONLY. 


EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES 


EARN UNIVERSITY CREDIT for vacation trav- 
els in the U.S./abroad that you conduct on 
your own. Write: University of California 
Travel/Study, POB 16501, Irvine, CA 92713. 


SPACE PLANNING & PRACTICAL 
DESIGN FOR LIBRARIANS 
e Oct. 2-3 San Francisco 
® Dec. 10-12 NYC 


LIBRARY AUTOMATION & 
FACILITY PLANNING 
® Oct.6-7 San Francisco 
e Oct. 16-17 NYC 


Fees: $225 


Contact: AARON COHEN & ASSOC. 
Teatown Rd., Croton-on-Hudson, NY 
10520 914-271-8170 


PUBLIC RELATIONS TRAINING for librarians. 
Hundreds of librarians loved these workshops. 
Details from David R. Yale Communications, 
cece Grand Central Stn., NY 10017; 212- 


POSITIONS WANTED 


LIBRARIAN with ALA-accredited MLS and 3 


Ebensburg, PA 15931. 


LIBRARIAN/FILM SPECIALIST. ALA-accredit- 
ed MLS. 5 yrs.’ academic library experience. 
MA in cinema studies (expected 8/80), Desire 
position in large public or academic library 
or film/performing arts archives, etc. Avail- 
able 9/80. C. Frederick, 5 W. 63rd St., #806, 
New York, NY 10023. 


EDUCATION BIBLIOGRAPHER. Academic li- 
brary. Available Ohio, October. Second mas- 
ter’s education. Experienced instructional 
leader; people person. Ready for the action. 
Reply Box B-792-W. 
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MLS 79, BLS 74, MA (Arabic) 73, BS (Chem) 
70. Online search courses. Posi. in university 
or other science-related library. 18 months’ 
experience in U.S. 8 yrs.’ experience in India 
& Iraq. Seek full-time position, according to 
background, relocate anywhere in U.S. or 
overseas. M. Khan, 918 E. 14th St., Apt. C-10, 
Brooklyn, NY 11230; 212-377-4027. 





EXRERIENCED LIBRARIAN, employed aca- 
demic „library upstate New York, wants 
change. 10 yrs.’ experience in all phases of li- 
brary operations. Library science degree. Ad- 
ditional master’s degree in economics. Lan- 
guages. Advanced certificate (ALA) in library 
and information science near completion, in- 
cludes training in database searching. Will 
also consider research job in large nonlibrary 
setting. East or West Coast preferred. Reply 
Box B-788-W. 





SCIENCE LIBRARIAN, MLS, MS/biology (bot- 
any) near completion. 32 yrs.’ experience in 
science reference, collection mgmt., bibli- 
ography, serials, library instruction, and ILL 
in academic and public libraries. Advanced 
online training. Desire responsible position in 
an academic or special library. Write: 6100 
Laurent Drive, #817 B, Parma, OH 44129. 





EXPERIENCED LIBRARIAN seeks supervisory, 
teaching or consultant position in field of 
children’s services—public, school, state or 
university level. ALA-MSLC, Ohio school li- 
brary certification, 17 yrs.’ experience in pub- 
lic libraries, U.S. & intl. schools and univer- 
sity teaching. Contact: Barbara Janzer, Tru- 
henseeweg 2, 813 Starnberg, West Germany. 





SLAVIC LIBRARIAN, ALA-accredited MLS, 
MSc; Czech, Russian, and other European 
languages, experienced in all phases of li- 
brary work, seeks challenging library position 
from Sept. 1980. Please reply to Box B-786-W. 





CATALOGING CONSULTANT, Planning and 
training in classification, description, and sub- 
ject headings for your small library’s staff. 
18 yrs.’ experience. MSLS, Columbia. Send 
for brochure. BY Library Services, 6247 N. 
Francisco, Chicago, IL 60659; 312-262-8959. 





POSITIONS OPEN 
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Applied life studies librarian. A permanent 
position, open October 1. Responsible, under 
the direction of the director of public ser- 
vices, for the administration and operation of 
the Applied Life Studies Library. This indi- 
vidual works closely with the students and 
faculty of the College of Applied Life Studies 
and Department of Dance in collection de- 
velopment and the development and provi- 
sion of reference research and instructional 
services. Selects, trains, and supervises stu- 
dent and clerical staff. The library houses 
approximately 18,500 books, 200 periodical 
titles, 300 other serials, vertical files, micro- 
forms, and other library materials in its 
reading collections in the fields of health, 
physical education, safety, recreation, reha- 
bilitation, sports medicine, and dance. Re- 
search collections in these areas are located 
in the central bookstacks. The Applied Life 
Studies Library is one of 35 departmental li- 
braries within the public services department 
of the University of Illinois Library, Master’s 
degree in library science or its equivalent 
required. Minimum of 3 yrs.’ successful pro- 
fessional public service experience in an aca- 
demic, research, or special library required, 
with preference given to background or 
experience in recreation, dance, physical edu- 
cation, or health. Service orientation, under- 
standing of research library activities and 
procedures, and demonstrated administrative 
ability required. Evidence of research orienta- 
tion and the ability to engage in scholarly 
activity required. Librarians have faculty rank. 
Minimum assistant professor rank with salary 
ranging from $15,000 upwards depending on 
qualifications and scholarly credentials. 
Librarians must meet general university 
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requirements for promotion and tenure (re- 
search, publication, and university/commu- 
nity/professional service) in addition to 
performing specific library assignment. For 
maximum consideration, applications and 
nominations should be received no later than 
August 15. Send complete resume with names 
and addresses of 5 references to: Thomas M. 
Gaughan, Acting Personnel Librarian, Univer- 
sity of Illinois Library at Urbana-Champaign, 
415 Library, Urbana, IL 61801; 217-333-8169. 
The University of Illinois is an affirmative- 
action, equal-opportunity employer. 


Assistant collection development librarian. 
Entry-level position for a librarian with a 
background in economics or business to as- 
sume responsibilities for book and periodical 
selection in these 2 areas as well as to share 
in the selection process for additional sub- 
jects. Participation in daily activities of the 
department such as collection maintenance 
and weeding, gift evaluation, some supervi- 
sion of student and classified employees, and 
partial responsibility for overseeing domestic 
and foreign approval plans. Will work with 
faculty and coordinate activities with library 
staff. An ALA-accredited MLS is required. 
Academic rank, salary negotiable and com- 
mensurate with qualifications and experience, 
but not less than $12,000. Send resume with 
names and addresses of 3 references not later 
than September 15 to: Bruce M. Hurlbert, As- 
sistant Director of University Libraries, Aca- 
demic Campus, Virginia Commonwealth Uni- 
versity, 901 Park Avenue, Richmond, VA 23284. 
An equal-opportunity, affirmative-action em- 
ployer. 


Assistant director for public services. Full 
management responsibilities for all library 
public services including circulation, refer- 
ence, and information services. MLS degree 
with evidence of increasing management re- 
sponsibility required. Academic library ex- 
perience preferred. Salary $20,000+. Apply 
no later than October 1 to: Philip Bantin, 
Chair, Appointments and Promotions Com- 
mittee, Marquette University, Memorial Li- 
brary, 1415 W. Wisconsin Ave., Milwaukee, WI 
53233. Affirmative-action, equal-opportunity 
employer. 


Assistant director, public services, Arkansas. 


Manages and coordinates the activities of 
circulation, reference, interlibrary lending, 
audiovisual, government documents, and fine 
arts branch. Qualifications include MLS from 
ALA-accredited library school and at least 5 
yrs. of progressively higher levels of admin- 
istrative responsibility including experience 
in public services in a medium or large aca- 
demic library especially in reference and 
circulation. Duties include working with li- 
brary staff, students, and faculty toward 
providing, promoting, and improving library 
services. Minimum salary $20,000 (12 months). 
TIAA/CREF, and many other fringe benefits. 
Position opens July 1. Send application and 
resume to: Royal V. Pope, Director of Li- 
braries, University of Arkansas, Fayetteville, 
AR 72701. An equal-opportunity, affirmative- 
action employer; welcomes applications from 
all qualified individuals. 


Assistant engineering librarian. Responsible 
for reference and bibliographic functions; 
participates in management and operational 
responsibilities of library, Shares responsibil- 
ity for database searching, performs liaison 
work with faculty, trains and supervises 3—4 
support staff, and has selection and collec- 
tion development responsibilities. Makes pres- 
entation to university classes and others on 
library services, resources, and facilities. Par- 
ticipates in planning and implementing new 
services, procedures, policies, Qualifications: 
MLS (ALA-accredited) required. Minimum 2 
yrs.’ professional experience, preferably in 
an engineering, science, or technical library. 
Experience with computer-based information 
services and bibliographic instruction desir- 
able. Supervisory and interpersonal skills re- 
quired. Ability to adapt library procedures to 
changing needs of students and faculty mem- 
bers essential. Faculty status and respon- 
sibilities. Rank commensurate with education 
and experience. Members of library faculty 
must meet Purdue University requirements 
(excellence in librarianship, research, and 
service) for promotion and tenure. Fiscal year 
appointment with annual vacation of 22 days. 
Group life, major medical, and disability plans 
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ASSISTANT UNIVERSITY 
LIBRARIAN 
University of Florida 


Requires an MLS and 2 yrs. of profes- 
sional librarian experience. Some experi- 
ence or training in agricultural or biologi- 
cal sciences is also required. Computer 
retrieval experience is desirable. Salary 
range $10,500-$17,000. Send complete 
resumes with salary requirements by 
August 31 to: 


George P. Bradley 
Employment Manager 
University of Florida 
Room 336 Stadium 
Gainesville, FL 32611 
The University of Florida complies with 
Section 503 of the Rehabilitation Act of 
1973 and Section 402 of the Vietnam Era 
Veterans Readjustment Assistance Act 

of 1974. 


Equal-employment opportunity 
affirmative-action employer 
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are in effect as are TIAA/CREF and social 
security. Salary $14,000 or more depending 
on qualifications. Send resume and list of 
references by August 31 to: T. L. Haworth, 
Personnel Officer, Libraries/Audiovisual Cen- 
ter, Stewart Center, Purdue University, West 
Lafayette, IN 47907. An equal-opportunity, af- 
firmative-action employer. 





Assistant textile librarian, North Carolina 
State University at Raleigh. Librarian to assist 
head librarian administer special library serv- 
ing the School of Textiles. Responsibilities in- 
clude reference service, computer searches, 
collection development, catalog maintenance, 
and faculty liaison. MLS with undergraduate 
background in organic chemistry or textiles 
required. Experience in computer searching 
of bibliographic databases desirable. Aca- 
demic status, state retirement, etc. Salary 
$13,000-$14,000. Send resume and 3 references 
by August 26 to: G. H. Rodeffer, Head Textiles 
Librarian, School of Textiles Library, North 
Carolina State University, Box 5006, Raleigh, 
NC 27650. 





Assistant university librarian (personnel). Ad- 
ministers the personnel functions of the uni- 
versity library. Responsible for the develop- 
ment, implementation, monitoring, assess- 
ment, and modification of the library’s per- 
sonnel services. Participates in general ad- 
ministrative planning and budgeting proc- 
esses in the university library. Responsible 
for organization and staffing of the library 
personnel office, organization and operation 
of recruiting, interviewing, selecting, placing, 
and removal. Supervises the staff develop- 
ment program. Counsels employees and ad- 
vises the university librarian and other library 
administrative officers and managers on per- 
sonnel matters, Qualifications: Evidence of 
ability to administrate in a complex organiza- 
tional environment and to articulate goals 
and programs, Competence in planning, set- 
ting objectives and priorities, communicating, 
and organizing for effective action, Normally, 
a candidate must have a degree from a library 
school with an accredited program. Salary: 
$25,200. Closing date for applications: October 
1. Send statement of qualifications, full re- 
sume, names of at least 3 references to: 
Thomas Fry, Chair, Search Committee, Col- 
lege Library, 232 Powell Library Building, Uni- 
versity of California, Los Angeles, CA 90024. 
UCLA is an equal-opportunity, affirmative-ac- 
tion employer. 





Associate director for administrative services. 
Responsible for fiscal management of $4 mil- 
lion library budget; acts as grant and fund- 
raising officer; assists in library planning 
function; supervises development and imple- 
mentation of automated support systems; ad- 
ministers physical facilities and coordinates 
space planning; supervises support services 
and purchasing of furnishings, supplies, and 
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assists 
through decision making, planning, establish- 
ing policies, and supervising operations. Re- 
quires MLS from ALA-accredited program or 
equivalent, and minimum 5 yrs.’ academic li- 
brary experience, 2 of which have been in 
administration. Requires knowledge of busi- 
ness procedures; MBA preferred. Experienced 
fundraiser with systems knowledge preferred. 
Must have ability to communicate clearly 
both orally and in writing, and to work well 
with colleagues. Salary $25,000—-$30,000. Ten- 
ure-track appointment at associate professor 
level. Send letter stating qualifications, re- 
sume, and names of 3 references by August 
31 to: H. Lea Wells, Personnel Librarian, The 
University of Tennessee Library, Knoxville, 
TN 37916. UTK is an EEO, affirmative-action, 
Title IX, Section 504 employer. 





Associate director for technical services. Re- 
sponsible for supervising the 3 technical ser- 
vice areas of acquisitions, cataloging, and 
serials. Must have at least a master’s degree 
in library science, further study desirable. 
Should have at least 5 yrs.’ experience in 
technical services as head of a major unit or 
department in an academic institution. Wide 
knowledge and experiences in acquisitions, 
cataloging, and serials procedure and prob- 
lems. Must have experience with OCLC cata- 
loging and other automated procedures. 
Should have the ability to organize and direct 
the staff and operations necessary for the 
function of a technical service unit. Staff in- 
cludes 6 professionals and 13 supportive staff 
members. Librarians have full faculty status. 
Academic year appointment with opportunity 
to work summers. Salary based on qualifica- 
tions and experience, $16,000-$18,000 for 9 
months. Deadline for accepting applications 
will be Aug. 30. University located in north- 
western corner of state and is surrounded by 
the Blue Ridge Mountains. Send resume and 
references to: Richard T. Barker, University Li- 
brarian, Appalachian State Cniveriity; Boone, 
NC 28608. An equal-opportunity employer. 





Associate director for technical services, Uni- 
versity of Michigan. Under the general direc- 
tion of the director, university library, is_re- 
sponsible for the administration, planning 
and policy direction of technical services of 
the university library with its major func- 
tional units of acquisitions, cataloging, se- 
rials, automated bibliographic catalog con- 
trol and maintenance, and area programs. 
The University of Michigan is a member of 
the Research Libraries Group and is in the 
process of implementing the RLIN biblio- 
graphic system. Significant participation in 
overall library planning and policy making 
also expected. Salary $40,000+. Qualifica- 
tions: MLS; progressively responsible experi- 
ence in library management with emphasis 








Catalog editor. Responsible for the overall 
maintenance of UTK library catalogs, for con- 
tinuing the implementation of a manual au- 
thority control system, and for assisting in 
planning the future status of catalog access, 
Reports to head, automated processing de- 
partment. Master’s degree from ALA-accred- 
ited library school required. Prefer previous 
experience with AACR, name and subject au- 
thority work, a research library catalog, and 
OCLC or other automated cataloging support 
systems. Tenure-track position at instructor 
level, 12-month appointment, TIAA/CREF, 
health insurance, usual holidays, 24 days an- 
nual leave, 12 days sick leave, tuition remis- 
sion. Salary range: $12,000-$14,000. Applicants 
should submit letter of application, resume, 
and placement folder or 3 letters of reference 
by August 31 to: H. Lea Wells, Personnel Li- 
brarian, The University of Tennessee Library, 
Knoxville, TN 37916. UTK is an EEO, affirma- 
tive-action, Title IX, Section 504 employer. 


Cataloger/librarian. Directs cataloging and 
related activities, including reclassification, 
catalog maintenance, and the planning for 
implementation of AACR2. Supervises work 
of 3 support staff plus CETA participants. 
MLS from ALA-accredited library school re- 
quired. Background should include LC cata- 
loging, supervisory and OCLC experience. 2 
yrs.’ professional library experience with LC 
cataloging and competency in at least one 
foreign language desirable. Salary $11,000- 
$13,000. Faculty status, 12-month appointment, 
TIAA/CREF, and usual benefits. Send resume 
and names of 3 references to: Paul W. Crum- 
lish, Librarian, Warren Hunting Smith Library, 
age) Prag William Smith Colleges, Geneva, 


Catalog librarian. Purdy Library, Wayne State 
University. Responsible for performing original 
cataloging of monographic materials in educa- 
tion and science and possibly other subjects. 
Will supervise paraprofessional staff. Ability 
and willingness to contribute to formulating 
policies and procedures are important. Re- 
quired: fifth-year library science degree from 
an accredited library science program and a 
minimum of 2 yrs.’ experience as a catalog 
librarian. Some experience revising the work 
of paraprofessionals, experience with OCLC 
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REPOSTING 
CHIEF LIBRARIAN 
ACQUISITION DEPARTMENT 


Stanford University Libraries. Direct ac- 
quisitions function for a major library with 
$2 million acquisitions budget, managing 
a highly automated system with respon- 
sibility for order division, gifts an@ ex- 
change, binding and finishing. MLS or 
equivalent, substantial acquisitions knowl- 
edge, demonstrated management and 
leadership abilities required. 2 foreign 
languages desirable. Salary $22,800- 
$27,600. Apply by Aug. 15 to: James 
Myers, Stanford University Libraries, 
Stanford, CA 94305. EOE. 


required. Librarians have faculty rank. Mini- 
mum assistant professor rank with salary 
from $16,000 upwards depending on qualifica- 
tions and scholarly credentials. Librarians 
must meet general university requirements 
for promotion and tenure (research, publica- 
tions, and university/community/ professional 
service) in addition to performing specific 
library assignment, 12-months appointment. 
One month annual vacation, other fringe ben- 
efits. For maximum consideration, applica- 
tions and nominations should be received no 
later than September 1. Send complete re- 
sume with names & addresses of 5 references 
to: Thomas M. Gaughan, Acting Personnel Li- 
brarian, University of Illinois Library at Ur- 
bana-Champaign, 415 Library, Urbana, IL 
61801; 217-333-8169. 


Collection development librarian. Responsible 
for planning and coordinating collection de- 
velopment activities in collaboration with 
liaison librarians and faculty; administering 
the acquisitions budget and gift funds; and 
supervising 5.5 FTE support staff plus stu- 
dent assistants who do bibliographic search- 
ing, ordering, receiving, and claiming of li- 
brary materials. Qualifications include: MLS; 
3 yrs.’ professional experience with collec- 
tion development or closely related activities; 
detailed knowledge of foreign and domestic 
book trade and national trends in collection 
development; demonstrated ability to work 
positively with college faculty and library 
staff; experience with automated library sys- 
tems, including OCLC; ability to assist sys- 
tems librarian in the development of an 
automated acquisitions system. Additional 
advanced degree desirable. Salary: negotiable, 
$17,500 minimum. TIAA/CREF, 12-month ap- 
pointment; 22 days vacation. Available De- 
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Stanford University Libraries. Oversees 
operation of manuscripts division, in- 
cluding development, processing, and 
maintenance of manuscripts collections. 
Provides access to users. MLS with spe- 
cialization in special collections work or 
master’s degree in archives/ manuscripts 
management or equivalent required. De- 
gree in U.S. or European history or lit- 
erature with some work in both areas, 
background in paleography highly desir- 
able. Music or classics training useful. 
Reading competency in 1 or more of the 
following languages desirable: Latin, 
Greek, French, German, Italian. Library 
experience desirable. Salary $15,000- 
$21,000. Apply by Aug. 31 to: Caroline 
Henderson, Library Personnel Officer, 
Stanford University Libraries, Stanford, 
CA 94305. EOE. 





Wayne State University, Detroit, Mi 48202. 
Tne university is an equal-opportunity em- 
ployer. 





City planning & landscape architecture li- 
brarian. A permanent position, open Decem- 
ber 21. Responsible under direction of direc- 
tor of public service for administration of the 
library, collection development, and provision 
of library services. Selects, trains, and super- 
vises staff. The 20,000-volume library, plus ex- 
tensive holdings in the central bookstacks, 
is recognized as one of the outstanding col- 
lections in the U.S. in terms of size, scope, 
and quality of its holdings. The staff consists 
of one professional librarian, one clerical as- 
sistant, and student assistants. Master’s de- 
gree in library science or equivalent required. 
Extensive professional library experience, in- 
cluding 2 yrs.’ supervisory and administrative 
experience is required. Knowledge of the liter- 
ature of the fields served and commitment 
to providing service to the departments is 
required. Ability to work with goals and ac- 
tivities of a research-oriented university and 
to deal effectively with diverse clientele is 
required. Evidence of research orientation 
and the ability to engage in scholarly activity 





Coordinator of collection development and ac- 
quisitions (Librarian ||) #0-638. Responsible 
for collection development, including faculty 
liaison, as well as the acquisitions process. 
Manages a staff of 7 librarians (shared with 
the reference unit), 4 support persons, and 
student assistants. Required is an MLS from 
an accredited program and a minimum of 3 
yrs.’ professional experience; preferred is at 
least 5 yrs. of varied, relevant experience. 
Must be able to relate well with faculty and 
library staff. Salary: $14,940-$22,068. Excellent 
fringe benefits. Deadline: August 15. Send let- 
ter of application, a professional summary, 
and the names of at least 3 references to: Per- 
sonnel Services, Box 8010, University Station, 
University of North Dakota, Grand Forks, ND 
58202. Equal-opportunity employer. 





Database searching librarian. Supervision of 
database searching. Service at the informa- 
tion desk with regularly scheduled evening 
and weekend assignments and participation 
in all direct and indirect reference services. 
Maintain library liaison with University Com- 
puter Center. Reports to the assistant direc- 
tor of libraries for readers’ services. ALA- 
accredited master’s degree in library science 
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ASSISTANT LIBRARY 
PERSONNEL OFFICER 


Stanford University Libraries. Assists in 
administration of a major research li- 
brary personnel program. Works in the 
areas ọf employment, compensation, em- 
ployee relations, and staff development. 
MLS or equivalent strongly preferred; 
demonstrated skill in supervision, train- 
ing, and personnel management required; 
must be easily approachable, enthusias- 
tic, tolerant, able to operate under stress. 
Skill in written and oral communications, 
memory for and understanding of pro- 
cedural detail required. Salary $17,600- 
$21,000. Apply by Aug. 31 to: Caroline 
Henderson, Library Personnel Officer, 
Stanford University Libraries, Stanford, 
CA 94305. EOE. 








in engineering and the sciences are comple- 
mented by academic programs in forestry, 
business administration, humanities, and so- 
cial sciences. A strong commitment has been 
made toward continuing expansion of re- 
search and graduate studies while maintain- 
ing the high quality of undergraduate educa- 
tion. The library director reports to the vice 
president of academic affairs and is respon- 
sible for administering a full-time staff of 30 
including 10 librarians, a collection of 455,000 
volumes, overall library services, budget, and 
long-range planning. Applicants must have an 
ALA-accredited MLS degree, college or uni- 
versity library experience, and a record of ad- 
ministrative achievement. Salary minimum of 
$35,000 depending on experience and qual- 
ifications. Applications, including names of 3 
references, should be made by September 15 
to: Chair, Library Director Search Committee, 
Office of the Vice President of Academic Af- 
fairs, Michigan Technological University, 
Houghton, MI 49931. Michigan Technological 
University is an equal-opportunity educational 
institution, equal-opportunity employer. 


Life sciences librarian. The University of 
Northern Colorado Libraries are seeking can- 
didates for the position of life sciences refer- 
ence librarian. Serves as subject librarian in 
biology, nursing, health sciences, and ger- 
ontology. Assists patrons with reference ser- 
vice. Night and weekend work required. Mas- 
ter’s degree from an ALA-accredited library 
school, master’s degree in the life sciences, 
and one year of professional library experi- 
ence required. Equivalent experience con- 
sidered and academic library background 
preferred. Faculty rank and status, 20 work- 
day vacation, faculty travel assistance, gen- 
erous sick leave, retirement program. Salary 
commensurate with exp., min. $14,750. Appli- 
cations must be postmarked no later than Oc- 


-= tober 1. Apply to: Charles Rhine, Chair, Search 


Committee, James A. Michener Library, Uni- 
versity of Northern Colorado, Greeley, CO 
80639. The University of Northern Colorado is 
an equal-opportunity, affirmative-action em- 
ployer. 


Reference and instruction librarian. |ncum- 
bent will serve as reference librarian and will 
conduct complete program of library instruc- 
tion, including teaching a credit course. ALA- 
accredited MLS required. Subject master’s or 
additional graduate work and 2 yrs.’ academic 
reference or instruction experience preferred. 
Good communications skills essential. Start- 
ing salary $16,000-$17,400, depending on back- 
ground. Faculty status, 4 weeks vacation, and 
standard state benefits. Send applications by 
September 5 to: Margaret Stewart, Assistant 
Director, Captain John Smith Library, Christo- 
pher Newport College, 50 Shoe Lane, Newport 
News, VA 23606. EO, AA employer. 


Reference bibliographer. The University of 
Minnesota Libraries, St. Paul campus li- 
braries, are seeking a qualified librarian to 
fill a full-time, tenure-track faculty position. 
Under the direction of the chief reference li- 
brarian, this person will have the following 


responsibilities: reference service (including 
assigned hours at a general reference desk, 
online database searching and bibliographic 
instruction) and collection development (re- 
sponsibility for developing the library collec- 
tion in one or more agricultural or agricul- 
turally related subject areas). The reference 
bibliographer is expected to interact effec- 
tively and substantially with faculty and stu- 
dents, particularly in the discipline for which 
he/she has collection development respon- 
sibility. Qualifications: MLS. Undergraduate 
major and/or advanced study in some area of 
the biological or agricultural sciences desir- 
able. 3 yrs.’ reference-related experience. Ap- 
pointment will be at instructor rank on a 12- 
month basis. Salary starts at $18,192. Applica- 
tions must be postmarked on or before the 
closing date of September 1. Please send let- 
ter of application and the names of 3 refer- 
ences to: Clarence Carter, Personnel Officer, 
Wilson Library, University of Minnesota, Min- 
neapolis, MN 55455. The University of Minne- 
sota is an equal-opportunity educator and 
employer. 


Reference librarian/computer-assisted biblio- 
graphic services coordinator, |. D. Weeks Li- 
brary, University of South Dakota. 12-month 
position, faculty rank/tenure-track position. 
Position available Sept. 1. Duties include: 
general reference service, including some 
evening and weekend work; coordination of 
online bibliographic search services and in- 
terlibrary loan; participation in bibliographic 
instruction and orientation program. ALA-ac- 
credited MLS minimum qualification, second 
master’s preferred. 1-2 yrs.’ experience in 
reference and computer-assisted bibliographic 
searching required with knowledge/experi- 
ence in OCLC ILL subsystem desirable. Ex- 
perience in bibliographic instruction helpful. 
Salary $15,000 minimum. Closing date: August 
15. Send application, resume, and 3 current 
references to: Bob Carmack, Dean, Library 
Services, |. D. Weeks Library, University of 
South Dakota, Vermillion, SD 57069. An equal- 
opportunity, affirmative-action employer. 


Reference librarian with specialization in so- 
cial sciences & government documents. Re- 
sponsible to the head of reference/docu- 
ments, main library. Provides general refer- 
ence service with staff of other subject spe- 
cialists in main library reference department. 
Responsibilities include development and 
promotion of existing federal and state docu- 
ments depository collections; bibliographic 
instruction for students in social sciences; 
participation in collection development and 
computer search service. ALA-accredited MLS 


-or equivalent required. Undergraduate major 


in one of social sciences preferred. Advanced 
degree in one of these disciplines is desir- 
able. Tenure-track position at instructor level, 
12-month appointment, TIAA/CREF, health in- 
surance, usual holidays, 24 days annual leave, 
12 days sick leave, tuition remission. Salary 
range $12,000-$14,000. Applicants should sub- 
mit letter of application, resume, and place- 
ment folder or 3 letters of reference by August 
31 to: H. Lea Wells, Personnel Librarian, The 
University of Tennessee Library, Knoxville, 
TN 37916. UTK is an EEO, affirmative-action, 
Title IX, Section 504 employer. 


Science cataloger needed at University of 
Utah Library. Full range of duties includes 
original cataloging of science and engineer- 
ing monographs and some nonbook materials 
as assigned; coding and tagging cataloging 
information for OCLC input; supervising para- 
professionals. MLS from accredited library 
school. Undergraduate degree in physical or 
life science preferred. Knowledge of at least 
1 western European language. Benefits: aca- 
demic rank, salary commensurate with experi- 
ence, minimum $12,000, univ. pays health in- 
surance and majority of TIAA/CREF, 25 days 
vacation. Other fringe benefits. Deadline date 
Sept. 15. Send resume naming 3 references 
or Placement Bureau address to: Winnifred 
Margetts, Library Personnel, 328 Marriott Li- 
brary, University of Utah, Salt Lake City, UT 
84112. The University of Utah is an equal- 
opportunity, affirmative-action employer. 





Science reference librarian. For general refer- 
ence position with special emphasis on in- 
formation service in science and engineering. 


Responsibilities include general reference 
work, liaison with faculty, planning and con- 
ducting online computer base literature 
searches and bibliographic instruction to class 
and seminar groups. Applicants must possess 
an MLS degree and undergraduate education 
in science including organic chemistry. Pre- 
vious experience in reference and online com- 
puter literature searching of science data- 
bases required. Position will be available after 
July 28. Salary $16,000-$18,000 depending upon 
experience and qualifications. Position carries 
academic status. Applications for this position 
must be received by August 29 in erder to 
receive consideration. Apply with resume to: 
D. H. Hill Library, North Carolina State Uni- 
versity, POB 5007, Raleigh, NC 27650, Attn: 
William C. Lowe, Assistant Director for Refer- 
ence Service. North Carolina State University 
is an equal-opportunity, affirmative-action 
employer. 


Sciences cataloger: University of California, 
Irvine, reopens search for sciences cataloger 
at associate librarian rank. Catalog and clas- 
sify materials in sciences and technology and 
review the work of paraprofessionals catalog- 
ing in these areas; establish and update au- 
thority records; participate fully in the de- 
velopment of departmental policies and pro- 
cedures. Qualifications: MLS degree with an 
undergraduate degree in the physical or bio- 
logical sciences, Comprehensive knowledge of 
all facets of cataloging and classification of 
collections usually found in large academic li- 
braries, and skill in using and teaching others 
to use an online cataloging support system. 
Should be able to demonstrate facility in ap- 
plying AACR, ability to write clearly and suc- 
cinctly, competence to train paraprofessional 
staff. and a knowledge of current develop- 
ments in bibliographic control. Active par- 
ticipation in professional associations relevant 
to bibliographic control and an interest in 
public service and its relation to cataloging. 
Subject specialization as evidenced by gradu- 
ate work in the physical or biological sciences 
and facility in foreign languages. particularly 
German, are highly desirable. Salary range: 
$18,312-$26,340. Salary increase of 10% pos- 
sible, effective July 1. Deadline for anplica- 
tions Oct. 1. Date of appointment is negoti- 
able. In their first letter, candidates should 
supply 1) a complete statement of their qual- 
ifications, 2) a full resume of their education 
and relevant experience, and 3) the names 
and addresses of 3 persons who can supply 
frank and objective references on their qual- 
ifications for the position. Letters and docu- 
ments should be addressed to: Michael J. 
Macinnes, Library Personnel Director. Uni- 
versity Library, University of California. Ir- 
vine, POB 19557, Irvine, CA 92713. Affirmative- 
action employer. 


Serials cataloger. This cataloging position is 
one of 17 professional positions in the catalog 
division. This is a staff position and reports 
through the head of the serials coordinate to 
the head of the catalog division. Responsibil- 
ities include descriptive and subject catalog- 
ing and classification of serials in English 
and other languages, primarily without cata- 
loging copy, descriptive and subject catalog- 
ing and classification of analytics and mono- 
graphs as needed, review and editing of 
OCLC database records, advising, directing 
and training paraprofessional and student 
staff as needed, revising the cataloging of 
paraprofessional staff as needed. and general 
divisional duties such as assisting users at 
the catalog information service, revising filing 
in the card catalog and resolving bibliographic 
conflicts found in the catalog, and advising 
on local cataloging policy. Qualifications in- 
clude an ALA-accredited MLS degree, knowl- 
edge of AACR and LC subiect headings, fa- 
miliarity with DDC and LC classification, 2 
yrs.’ experience cataloging desired, working 
knowledge of 1 yr. or more foreign language, 
good communication skills. and familiarity 
with MARC formats desirable. Appointment: 
the position is a professional position having 
all perquisites of academic staff personnel. 
Minimum starting salarv for the position is 
$18.192 for 12 months. The position is avail- 
able immediately. Closing date of anplication 
is September 15. Send all applications with 
detailed resume and names of 3 references to: 
the Personnel Officer, 499 Wilson Library, 
University of Minnesota, 309 19 Ave. S., Min- 
neapolis, MN 55455. The University of Min- 
nesota is committed to a policy that all em- 
ployees shall have equal access to its pro- 
grams, facilities and employment without re- 
gard to race, creed, color, sex, national origin 
or handicap. 
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Slavic bibliographer. To manage activities of 
Slavic Biblio-Center including materials selec- 
tion, collection development, and acquisitions 
of Slavic and east European language re- 
sources. Supervises a cataloger and 3 staff 
members. Also performs reference service 
and faculty liaison in Slavic area studies. 
Requires MLS degree, fluency in Russian, and 
reading knowledge of additional Slavic lan- 
guages. Knowledge of French or German, 
background in Slavic area studies, and famil- 
iarity with academic library operations pre- 
ferred. Salary of $17,500 or more depending 
on qualifications. Send resume and names of 
3 references by Sept. 1 to: Joseph Jerz, As- 
sistant University Librarian, Wilson Library 
024 A, University of North Carolina, Chapel 
Hill, NC 27514. An equal-opportunity, affirma- 
tive-action employer. 


Assistant director, ALA Washington office. Un- 
der general direction of director, analyzes 
pending and enacted legislation affecting li- 
braries and librarianship; writes copy for 
journals, newsletters, reports, and speeches; 
responds to telephone questions and letters 
regarding legislation in fields of education, 
communications, and information; serves as 
liaison with other national organizations and 
numerous government agencies. Qualifica- 
tions: MS/library science or equivalent, gen- 
eral knowledge of national political process, 
ability to communicate effectively orally and 
in writing, ability to work effectively and es- 
pecially to write well under pressure, willing- 
ness to occasionally work long and irregular 
hours, and possess a knowledge of an inter- 
est in all aspects of the field of librarianship. 
Salary minimum $16,164. Send resume and 
statement of interest by Aug. 18 to: John 


Katzenberger, American Library Association, 


50 E. Huron St., Chicago, IL 60611. 


Project director to develop American Library 
Association resource packet for assistance to 
library workers in documenting pay inequities 
based on equal pay for work of equal value 
concept. Knowledgeable in areas of compar- 
able worth studies and librarianship; plan- 
ning, communication, interviewing and writing 
skills. $4,520 for approximately 225-300 hours 
of work on part-time basis from fall 1980 
through spring 1981. Application deadline 
Sept. 15. For project proposal and application 
form, write or call: OLPR/ALA, 50 E. Huron 
St., Chicago, IL 60611; 312-944-6780, 


LIBRARY EDUCATION 


Faculty position—The UCLA Graduate School 
of Library and Information Science will be 
making an appointment to start in the fall 
quarter 1981. Applications are being sought 
from candidates with a doctorate, with dem- 
onstrated experience or strong potential! in 
teaching, with interest and competence in re- 
search, and with knowledge of professional 
practice in cataloging and classification. Rank 
and salary depend upon the record of experi- 
ence and competence; the established ranges 
are assistant professor ($17,000-$18,700); as- 
sociate professor ($21,200-$23,800); and pro- 
fessor ($25,900-$31,600). Inquire and send re- 
sume with a list of references to: Robert M. 
Hayes, Dean, Graduate School of Library and 
Information Science, University of California, 
Los Angeles, CA 90024. The University of 
California is an equal-opportunity, affirma- 
tive-action employer. 


Library school director: The University of Wis- 
consin-Madison invites applications and nom- 
inations for director of the library school. 
Position available July 1981. We seek a mature 
person with a clear and consistent view of 
the practice and preparation of librarianship, 
as well as strong interest in education for li- 
brarianship, well-formulated ideas of its goals, 
organization, and procedures, and a long- 
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term commitment to leadership of the school. 
The successful candidate should have sub- 
stantial successful administrative experience 
in a complex enterprise in librarianship as 
preparation for leadership of this school with 
master’s, sixth-year, and doctoral programs. 
Formal qualifications must be sufficient to 
merit a tenure appointment. Salary depend- 
ent on qualifications; $30,000-$45,000. Appli- 
cations and nominations by October 15 to: 
Chair, Executive Committee, Library School, 
University of Wisconsin, Helen White Hall, 
Madison, WI 53706. An equal-opportunity, af- 
firmative-action employer. 


Library science faculty: 2 positions. Responsi- 
bilities: 1) to teach courses in information 
science; 2) to teach courses in library ad- 
ministration. Qualifications: PhD in library 
science and information science as well as 
professional Harary experience are expected. 
Exceptions possible based on demonstrated 
research and teaching competence. Salary: 
based on qualifications and experience, $17,- 
500 minimum at assistant professor level. Ex- 
cellent fringe benefits including fully em- 
ployer funded TIAA/CREF. Positions available 
Jan. 1, 1981. Deadline for applications Sept. 
15. Contact: Dr. Eva Kiewitt, Chairperson, 
Search and Screen Committee, Graduate Li- 
brary School, Indiana University, Blooming- 
ton, IN 47405. Equal-opportunity, affirmative- 
action employer. 


MEDICAL LIBRARY 


Staff specialist, Information Services Dept., 
Library of American Hospital Assn., Asa S. 
Beacon Memorial. Individual sought to pro- 
vide and analyze information through manual 
or mechanical means in the information ser- 
vices department of a national health care 
association library. The library provides ser- 
vice to membership, staff, allied hospital as- 
sociations, related health care organizations, 
and educational institutions. Position is also 
responsible for coordinating activity related 
to document delivery (circulation and inter- 
library loan) services. ALA-accredited MLS 
and Medical Library Association certifica- 
tion preferred. Position requires person with 
at least 2-3 yrs.' professional experience in 
the reference section of a business or health 
science library. Previous experience with 
document delivery and network service is 
desirable, as is experience in the use of on- 
line information retrieval systems. Must have 
demonstrated supervisory and public rela- 
tions skills. Salary mid to upper teens. Send 
resume to: Narin Trent, Employment Special- 
ist, American Hospital Association, 840 N. 
Lake Shore Drive, Chicago, IL 60611. An af- 
firmative-action, equal-opportunity employer. 


NETWORK 


Programmer for East Asian Support. The Re- 
search Libraries Group has committed itself 
to a nationwide terminal network to allow and 
fully support the computing processes of 
bibliographic information which contain East 
Asian vernacular scripts. RLG seeks individ- 
ual with 2-3 yrs.’ formal education in library/ 


information science as well as programming 
expertise. Required ability to speak/read/ write 
Mandarin, Cantonese, Japanese, or Korean 
to staff this project. Experience in the use of 
and development of library automation soft- 
ware. Master’s degree or equivalent combina- 
tion of education and experience in library 
science/information science. Programming 
experience using a high level block-structured 
language desirable. Salary $16,800 per annum. 
Applications received no later than August 26. 
Contact: James Peters, California Employment 
Development Department, 297 W. Hedding St., 
San Jose, CA 95110. 


PUBLIC LIBRARY 


Administrator for 48,000-volume parish 
(county) library, including main, branch, and 
bookmobile, serving a population of 30,000 
with an approximate $300,000 budget. ALA- 
accredited MLS, minimum 5 yrs.’ library ad- 
ministrative experience. Must be knowledge- 
able in all areas of library service, experi- 
enced in planning, budget preparation, pur- 
chasing, personnel management, and ability 
to represent library in community. Responsi- 
ble to Board of Trustees. Usual fringe bene- 
fits, retirement, paid hospitalization and den- 
tal insurance. Salary $16,320+, commensurate 
with ability and experience. Submit resume, 
transcripts and 3 letters of recommendation: 
Brian Duhe, President, St. John the Baptist 
Parish Library Board, Riverlands Shopping 
Center, Airline Highway, La Place, 
70068. Affirmative-action, equal-opportunity 
employer. 


Adult services librarian. ALA-accredited MLS. 
Must have at least 1 yr.’s experience in a pub- 
lic library. Duties include reference, ILL, 
programming, circulation, book selection, and 
collection. maintenance. Retirement plans 
(PERF and social security). 1980 salary negoti- 
able between $9,500-$10,500, depending upon 
experience and qualifications. Bedford is a 
growing community of 15,000, nestled among 
woodlands and hills, and is situated near In- 
diana University. Application deadline Sep- 
tember 1. Send resume and references to: 
Carl Lenhart, Director, Bedford Public Library, 
1323 K Street, Bedford, IN 47421. 


Assistant to administrator of regional library 
system in 19-county area. Primary responsibil- 
ities: continuing education, general consult- 
ing, public relations, and interest in collection 
development. Requirements: ALA-accredited 
MLS, 1-3 yrs.’ experience in public library 
technical and public service areas, and some 
knowledge of audiovisuals and computer 
technology. Salary $13,000, negotiable. Posi- 
tion to be filled by Sept. 1. Send applica- 
tion, resume, and list of 3 references to: Lu- 
cile Walensky, Administrator, Southwest lowa 
Regional Library System, Box 327, Missouri 
Valley, IA 51555. 


City librarian, Virginia. Challenging and 
growth-oriented opportunity in a city of over 
140,000. Possession of an MLS degree is re- 
quired. Public library background desired 
with a minimum of 5 yrs.’ experience in an 
administrative and supervisory capacity. Must 
be innovative, fiscally responsible, a self- 
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SYSTEM NETWORK COORDINATOR 


Creative, highly-motivated librarian needed to coordinate continuing education activi- 
ties of a multitype library system. Adult education skills will be used to foster coopera- 
tion among all types of libraries, to coordinate workshops, and to strengthen legislative 
network. Will write newsletter and grant proposals. Needs flexible, warm personality, 
speaking and writing skills, and desire to travel. ALA-accredited MLS, 5 yrs. of pro- 
fessional experience, with 3 yrs. in public library administration. Salary $17,264. Good 


benefits. Send resume and credentials to: 


Lila Brady, Executive Director 
Northern Illinois Library System 


4034 E. State St. 


Rockford, IL 61108 


Equal-opportunity employer 
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starter, and able to work effectively with 
syibordinates and members of city manage- 
ment. Will direct a staff of 44 full-time and 
22 part-time, to include 8 certified librarians. 
4 branch libraries, a law library, and a book- 
mobile. Eligibility for a librarian’s certificate 
issued by the Virginia State Board for the 
Certification of Librarians will be required. 
The starting salary will be commensurate with 
the qualifications of the individual selected. 
The expected starting salary range will be 
negotiable between $23,000—-$26,000. Compre- 
hensive city benefits included. Send current 
resume before Sept. 1 to: Administrator/Per- 
sonnel, oy of Newport News, 2400 Washing- 
ton Ave., Newport News, VA 23607. An equal- 
employment opportunity employer. 





County librarian: $37,500-$53,184. The county 
of Los Angeles is seeking a qualified person 
to direct the programs and activities of the 
public library, one of the nation’s 5 largest 
public library systems. Interested parties who 
meet the minimum requirements of: an MLS 
degree; demonstrated knowledge, skill, and 
ability required in managing a large library 
system. Such management includes directing 
budget, personnel, fiscal, supply, and other 
administrative functions as well as line li- 
brary functions. Experience in managing or 
assisting in the management of a large li- 
brary system. Skills in public relations as 
demonstrated by having held positions which 
require establishing and maintaining support 
and cooperation of various public officials, 
agencies, community groups, and private or- 
ganizations. License: a county librarian’s cer- 
tification issued by the California Board of 
Library Examiners. File no later than 5:00 P.M. 
August 22. Send detailed resumes to: Toni 
Maharg, Department of Personnel, Hall of 
Administration, Room 451C, 222 North Grand 
Ave., Los Angeles, CA 90012. 





Deputy director, public library. County library 
serving 270,000 people with a budget of $1,- 
900,000 seeks qualified individual to assist 
director in overall administration of library 
system. ALA-accredited MLS. Minimum of 5 
yrs. as a professional in public library service 
with at least 3 yrs.’ administrative and super- 
visory responsibility. Experience with library 
budget preparation and personnel administra- 
tion required. Desire individual with experi- 
ence as a director or assistant director of a 
public library system and experience in library 
automation. Salary range $23,498-$33,062; lib- 
eral fringe benefits. Submit resume and 
references to: C. David Warren, Director, Rich- 
land County Public Library, 1400 Sumter St., 
pA se SC 29201. An equal-opportunity em- 
ployer. 





Director for public library in growing com- 
munity which now includes over 70,000. Li- 
brary has automated circulation system, plans 
to add a new branch, and continue pioneer 
work in video. Staff of 30, budget over $500,- 
000 annually. Requirements: MLS, at least 3 
yrs.’ public library administration. Salary 
range $18,000—-$22,000. Health insurance, re- 
tirement. Deadline Aug. 15. Send resume and 
a list of references: Sharon D. Nichols, 2405 
E. 8th, Casper, WY 82601. 


Director for regional public library with 3 
branches located in a university community. 
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Annual budget $340,000; 60,000 volumes. Re- 
quires ALA-accredited MLS with a minimum 
of 3 yrs.’ professional library experience, in- 
cluding supervisory and/or administrative ex- 
perience. Salary range $15,300-$19,600. Please 
send resume, including references, before 
Aug. 31 to: Search Committee, Morgantown 
Public Library, 373 Spruce St., Morgantown, 
WV 26505. An affirmative-action, equal-oppor- 
tunity employer. 





4 positions in library of 190,000 volumes with 
staff of 31. 1) Catalog librarian and head of 
small technical services department. Requires 
ALA-accredited MLS and supervisory ability. 
$12,036. 2) Children’s librarian. Requires ALA- 
accredited MLS and extensive knowledge of 
classical and contemporary children’s litera- 
ture. $12,036. 3) Head of circulation-extension 
department. Duties include supervision of 
large staff, responsibility for service to 9- 
county regional system and extensive driving. 
Requires ALA-accredited MLS, supervisory 
ability, and broad knowledge of contemporary 
literature. Some experience in automotive 
maintenance helpful. $13,944. 4) Possible 
opening for reference librarian. Requires ALA- 
accredited MLS. $12,036. Application deadline 
for all positions August 15. Send resume and 
names of 3 references to: Richard Gercken, 
Director, Great Falls Public Library, 2nd 
Avenue North & 3rd Street, Great Falls, MT 
59401. The Great Falls Public Library is an 
affirmative-action employer. 





Head, reference department. Open September 
1. Responsible for overall administration of 
department with 2 librarians, 2 technical as- 
sistants, and 1 clerk. Duties include super- 
vision, scheduling, materials selection, weed- 
ing, and working regular schedule on refer- 
ence desk (10-15 hours per week). Reports to 
assistant director. Requires ALA/MLS, solid 
professional experience in reference work, 
and evidence of supervisory and management 
ability. Library serves population of 130,000 
through main library, 4 branches, and 2 book- 
mobiles. Salary depending on experience, 
$13,033-$16,552. Competitive fringe benefits. 
Contact: Jeffrey R. Krull, Director, Mansfield- 
Richland County Public Library, 43 West Third 
St., Mansfield, OH 44902. 





Librarian Ill, assistant agency head, full-time, 
business/science department. Be responsible 
during absence of agency head; help super- 
vise, evaluate, and schedule personnel in the 
department; help in material selection and 
budget preparation. Graduate degree from 
ALA-accredited library school; working expe- 
rience in public libraries; knowledge of prin- 
ciples and practices of professional library 
work; knowledge of the subject area. Salary 
$13,080-$16,692. Excellent fringe benefits. 
Send resume to: S. L. Harris, Assistant Di- 
rector, Salt Lake City Public Library, 209 East 
5th South, Salt Lake City, UT 84111. Equal- 
opportunity, affirmative-action employer. 





Reference librarian wanted for demanding 
suburban public library. Responsibilities in- 
clude public service, book selection, super- 
vision of interlibrary loan services and out- 
reach to young adults and the handicapped. 
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GENERAL CONSULTANT/AUTOMATION SERVICES 


Imaginative librarian familiar with acquisitions, cataloging, circulation systems, net- 
works, and resource sharing needed to administer system’s automation activities. 
Will work with library administrators, boards, and vendors in planning and implement- 
ing automated activities. Will conduct continuing education workshops. Needs flexible, 
warm personality, speaking and writing skills, and desire to travel. ALA-accredited 
MLS, 5 yrs. of public library or system experience, with emphasis on use of automa- 
tion in libraries. Salary $17,264. Good benefits. Send resume and credentials to: 


Lila Brady, Executive Director 
Northern Illinois Library System 


4034 E. State St. 


Rockford, IL 61108 


Equal-opportunity employer 
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MLS from accredited school. Salary range 


$14,119-$17,313. Position open September 1. — 


Send resume to Denis M. Lorenz, Director, 
West Hartford Public Library. 20 So. Main St., 
West Hartford, CT 06107. An equal-opportunity 
employer, M/F. 





Technical services librarian: to direct the cat- 
aloging and technical processing department 
for system headquarters. Applicant must be 
flexible and willing to adjust. Rural environ- 
ment. Requires ALA-approved master’s in li- 
brary science with some knowledge of OCLC 
operations. Recent graduates encouraged to 
apply. Salary $11,000-$12,000 per year; good 
fringe benefits. Contact: Personnel, Cumber- 
land Trail Library System, Twelfth & Mc- 
Cawley, Flora, IL 62839; 618-662-2679. 





SPECIAL LIBRARY 





Curator of photographs. The Cincinnati His- 
torical Society. Responsible for provision of 
reference service, identification, arrangement, 
and storage of negatives and prints (including 
films and slides) for a collection of 250,000 
items. Knowledge of photographic history 
and techniques as well as conservation of 
photographs essential; experience in catalog- 
ing nonprint materials preferred. Require- 
ments: MLS or MA in American History with 
archival training. Basic typing ability. Salary: 
$10,000 min. Send resume by September 1 to: 
Laura L. Chace, Librarian, The Cincinnati 
ee uate Society, Eden Park, Cincinnati, OH 
5202. 





Horticultural librarian. The Horticultural So- 
ciety of New York is looking for a librarian to 
manage its library. The librarian reports to 
the executive director and is responsible for 
the total management of the library including 
the provision of reference assistance to the 
membership, general public, staff; catalog- 
ing; and acquisitions. Applicants must be 
willing to work occasional nights and week- 
ends. MLS or equivalent required. Biological 
sciences background helpful. Salary $11,000 
minimum. Apply with resume and 3 refer- 
ences to: Larry G. Pardue, Ex. Dir., HSNY, 128 
W. 58 St., New York, NY 10019; 212-757-0915. 





STATE LIBRARY 





State librarian. Position opening for chief ad- 
ministrator of state library. Responsibilities 
include administration of comprehensive li- 
brary system which includes oversight of 
state library, coordination of services with the 
state’s library system, relations with external 
organizations which contract with the state 
for services and related work as required. 
Applicants must be a graduate of an ALA- 
accredited school; have 5 yrs.’ professional 
employment in a public or state library 
agency; demonstrate strong administrative 
skills including grantsmanship, program de- 
velopment, and organizational skills; and a 
demonstrated ability to work with a govern- 
ing board. Salary $20,000-$24,000, D.O.E. Ap- 
plications should include resume, 4 profes- 
sional references, and job history. Send be- 
fore Sept. 16 to: Harris J. Wollman, EdD, Sec- 
retary of Education and Cultural Affairs, 
Kneip Building, Pierre, SD 57501. 
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Freelance industry information specialists. 
Harper & Row wishes to contract with industry 
information specialists to identify and sum- 
marize research publications for database in- 
put. Salary range $6-$8 per hour. Please write, 
stating your industry(s) specialization, re- 
quired hourly fee, information research back- 
ground, amount of time free on weekly basis, 
and access to an industry-intensive special 
collection, to: Database Publishing Program, 
Suite 206, 186 Alewife Brook Parkway, Cam- 
bridge, MA 02138. 
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ferees seemed to enjoy learning about 
the equipment’s capabilities. 

“Tm a cataloger, but I’m sure glad I 
came. I’ve never seen anything like this,” 
said one conferee attending the LITA 
program. Her colleagues seemed to 
agree. . 
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Automation: How to do it 


“If you had the urge to automate in 
1967, you sat down until it went away,” 
observed Eleanor Montague, vice-chan- 
cellor for administration at the Univer- 
sity of California-Riverside; but libraries 
have taken a quantum leap into automa- 
tion since that time, and most library 
managers will face the decision to auto- 
mate in the 1980s. 

Montague spoke at a Library and In- 
formation Technology Association pro- 
gram on “Planning for Automation.” 
Cosponsored by LITA’s Information 
Science and Automation Section and the 
Junior Members Round Table, the pro- 
gram covered the automation planning 
process from decision-making to post- 
implementation evaluation. Speakers 
outlined proven managerial techniques 
for identifying objectives, options, and 
costs, while offering advice tailored for 
library managers. 

Mary L. Fischer Ghikas of the Chi- 
cago Public Library stressed the impor- 
tance of describing real rather than ideal 
activities in the library area to be auto- 
mated. She suggested developing specific 
performance criteria and testing many 
automation alternatives against them, 
consulting staff outside the area to be 
automated for a fresh perspective, and 
controlling the degree of uncertainty in- 
volved in automating by preparing high, 
moderate, and low cost estimates. 

Having decided to automate, library 
managers should research their chosen 
systems thoroughly and contact other 
libraries which have used them. Kenneth 
Bierman of the Tucson (Ariz.) Public 
Library urged managers not to kill the 
natural excitement of staff by too little 
communication and to allow staff some 
“playtime” to become familiar with a 
system before implementation. 

Bierman emphasized that managers 
should not make an automated system 
replicate a manual system. Rather, they 
should take the opportunity offered by 
automation to examine and streamline 
all library procedures. 

Evaluation is necessary after imple- 
mentation to see if costs and perfor- 
mance are near projections, to handle user 
complaints, and to monitor staff adjust- 
ment, according to Eleanor Montague. 
She exhorted librarians to influence the 
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future design of hardware and software 
as much as possible to ease the library's 
transition to total automation. 


Impact on tech services costs 


A Resources and Technical Services 
Division program surveyed the tech- 
niques available for assessing automa- 
tion’s impact on technical services costs 
and echoed the need for a careful analy- 
sis of current costs before automation. 
“A computer is not a panacea,” said 
Eleanor Montague, who spoke at this 
program also. “It can be used as ineffec- 
tively as a poor manual system.” 

Factors mentioned as essential to ac- 
curate cost forecasting were: identifica- 
tion of constraints on outside money or 
equipment available to the library for 
automation; thorough knowledge of cur- 
rent technical services procedures, pol- 
icies, workflow, and staffing levels; and 
a well informed estimate about how 
technical processing functions will be 
modified, added, or eliminated in the 
automated system. 

Nearly every speaker in the two pro- 
grams warned of promising savings 
through automation. The advice they of- 



























































fered to library managers considering 
automation was to be specific, to docu- 
ment all deliberations, and to be realistic 
about what computers can and cannot 
do for libraries. 


AACR 2 found “manageable” 


Comprehensive and thorough re- 
search by Arlene Taylor Dowell, a doc- 
toral candidate at the University of 
North Carolina at Chapel Hill School 
of Library Science, lent concreteness to 
an AACR 2 debate which has been char- 
acterized by speculation. 

Presenting the results of her study of 
the impact of AACR 2 on local catalogs 
at a Library Research Round Table pro- 
gram entitled “Catalog Files in the 80s,” 
Dowell concluded that integration of 
AACR 2 headings into existing catalogs 
will be manageable in all sizes of li- 
braries. 

Furthermore, the costs of AACR 2 
implementation need not be exorbitant. 
Dowell maintains that the number of 
headings requiring changes because of 
AACR 2 will be low, especially if cata- 
loging copy from centralized cataloging 
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eee is accepted as is, and the number 
of conflicts between AACR 2 headings 
and headings already in catalogs will 
steadily decrease after peaking in 1981. 

Assuming both adoption of AACR 2 
in 1981 and the end of superimposition, 
Dowell .sampled workslips from one 
year’s cataloging at a small, a medium, 
and a large academic library to see how 
many AACR 2 headings would differ 
from previously established headings. 
The difference for all types of headings 
averaged 17 percent. 

When Dowell actually searched the 
“different” headings in the catalog to 
determine how many cards would con- 
flict with AACR 2 headings, the conflict 
rate dropped to an average of 9.5 per- 


Imagine walking into a Council or 
Membership meeting and being totally 
unfamiliar with library jargon. Now im- 
agine repeating the proceedings word 
for word. 

To Katherine Diamond of New York, 
this intimidating task is all in a day’s 
work. 

Diamond is one of several sign-lan- 
guage interpreters for the deaf hired by 
ALA to translate 14 Annual Conference 
sessions at a total cost of $725. Al- 
though she had no previous exposure 
to librarianship, Diamond was not wor- 
ried about picking up library lingo. 

“Pm only listening long enough to 
translate it. It goes in the ear and out 
the hands,” she said. 

A freelancer certified by the Registry 
of Interpreters for the Deaf, Diamond 
considers herself a professional. 

“This isn’t something [interpreters] 
do out of niceness or because we feel 
sorry for deaf people. This is a profes- 
sion. We are constantly trying to up- 
grade our skills,” she told Al, noting 
she completed a 12-week study course 
at New York’s National Interpreters’ 
Training Consortium. 

“What most people don’t realize is 
there’s intense mental energy involved 
[in interpreting]. It can be very drain- 
ing. It?s hard to keep up that mental 
concentration,” she added. 

Diamond knows both American Sign 
Language, which has unique symbols, 
and Manually Coded English, which 
has a sign to represent every English 
word. Before beginning a job, she often 
meets with deaf audience members to 
determine which language she should 
use. At the New York conference, Dia- 
mond translated in Manually Coded 
English, spelling out library acronyms, 
technological words, and names, letter 
by letter. She also indicated when the 
audience was laughing or shouting. 








cent. The drop occurred because either 
the catalog contained no cards with the 
older form of heading, or the conflict 
could be resolved without changing older 
cards. 

Although, as might be expected, dif- 
ferences in personal name headings ac- 
counted for the largest number of cards 
conflicting with AACR 2 headings, con- 
flicts in personal name headings were 
proportionately fewer than conflicts in 
corporate or series headings. Foreign 
imprints accounted for more conflicts 
than domestic imprints; series publica- 
tions accounted for more conflicts than 
monographs. 

Split files and changes on catalog 
cards could be reduced significantly, said 


Signing library lingo: “In the ear and out the hands” 





“Interpreting isn’t just standing up 
and signing—interpreting is a two-way 
process,” noted Diamond, explaining 
she does vocal translations if a deaf 
audience member wants to comment or 
ask a question in sign language. 

Working with a partner, Diamond 
translated for half an hour and rested 
the other half. 

Librarians and their conference pro- 
ceedings did not strike Diamond as un- 
usual. But even if they had, she would 
have refused to discuss her observa- 
tions under the code of ethics sign lan- 
guage interpreters must follow. 

ironically, Diamond was not sure any 
deaf people were in the audience when 
she translated the Council II meeting 
July 2. She had been hired because un- 
der ALA policy, all Council, Member- 
ship, and opening general sessions 
required interpreters, regardiess of 
whether or not deaf conferees were at- 
tending. 

But Council rescinded the policy July 
3, and in the future, ALA’s Association 
of Specialized and Cooperative Library 
Agencies Library Service to the Deaf 
Section will determine which meetings 
need interpreters. —S.S.C. 








Dowell, if libraries interfiled conflicts 
such as punctuation differences, spelled- 
out abbreviations, forename changed to 
initial or vice-versa, and minor changes 
in spelling, with cross-references from 
variant forms. A conflict involving the 
first word of a heading will usually re- 
quire split files or card changes, * 

Even if libraries choose to cfreate split 
files within a catalog, a library user 
will have to look in two places for only 
.6 percent of all unique headings. There 
may be several thousand split files in a 
large research library catalog, but the 
percentage of split files compared with 
total headings in the catalog would re- 
main small. 


Five-year projection 

Dowell’s five-year projection for con- 
flicts caused when all headings in cur- 
rent cataloging are made to conform 
with AACR 2 shows the highest rate of 
conflict during the first year of imple- 
mentation. The conflict rate steadily 
decreases during the following years be- 
cause most headings new to a particular 
catalog will be in AACR 2 form, and 
many conflicts will have been handled in 
previous years. 

Since the percentage of AACR 2 cata- 
loging copy available from the Library 
of Congress will increase each year, 
Dowell advised libraries to wait for LC 
cataloging to trigger changes in local 
catalogs, rather than to change estab- 
lished headings. 

In another LRRT program, “Research 
and the Catalog,” William Potter of the 
University of Illinois Library lent fur- 
ther support to Dowell’s conclusion that 
the rate of conflict between AACR 2 
headings and older forms of headings 
will be lower than expected. Potter cited 
catalog research from the past three 
years which found that 50-60 percent 
of headings added to a catalog in one 
year are new to that catalog, and that 
66 percent of all authors appear in a 
catalog only once. 


AACR 2 and AV materials 


An RTSD Commercial Processing 
Services Committee program asked, 
“Can Commercial Processors Help Li- 
brarians Cope with AV Cataloging?” 
“Yes,” replied Jean R. Weihs of the 
Seneca College of Applied Arts and 
Techniques, Willowdale, Ont., Canada, 
“if they provide AACR 2 cataloging with 
AV materials.” 

Most librarians want standardized 
cataloging for AV materials because of 
its helpfulness in interlibrary loan, in 
uniform description of materials, and in 
networking, according to Weihs, “and 
AACR 2 is the only set of rules to use.” 
Noting that many Canadian AV jobbers 
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“Cognotes” editor Joyce Linda Wil- 
liams (LaPlata, Md.) and her staff of 
Junior Members Round Table volun- 
teers performed bona fide acts of her- 
oism to get the conference newsletter 
printed by dawn each day in its bright 
new format. Next year’s editor is Mary 
Mayer (Portsmouth, Va.). 


are adopting AACR 2, Weihs urged 
American jobbers to do the same, and 
to put pressure on the Library of Con- 
gress to extend Cataloging in Publica- 
tion to non book materials. 





Library-publisher synergy 





Praising the 15-year history of coop- 
eration between librarians and publish- 
ers through a joint committee, three 
pairs of librarians/ publishers suggested 
an agenda for the ’80s in which the in- 
terests of both groups and society at 
large could continue to be protected. 
Moderating the ALA Resources and 
Technical Services Division/ Association 
of American Publishers Joint Commit- 
tee program, Dan Lacy of McGraw-Hill 
cited the censorship and anti-intellec- 
tualism of the McCarthy era as evidence 
of the crucial alliance that librarians and 
publishers must preserve to advance 
their mutual concerns, then pointed to 
the present and future need to jointly 
accommodate the new technology. 

W. Carl Jackson, Indiana University, 
and Carl B. Hansen of Columbia Uni- 
versity Press specified some of the past 
achievements of the librarian/ publisher 
liaison: procedural and operational 
agreements to streamline book process- 
ing, successful implementation of 
standards, the Cataloging-in-Publication 
(CIP) program, ISBN and ISSN, better 
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organized distribution channels, and in- 
creased communication. Connie Dun- 
lap, Duke University, initially submitted 
that the diminution in vitality of the 
Joint Committee may mean it has out- 
lived its usefulness, but her agenda for 
the ’80s called for six areas of stepped-up 
activity: cooperation on new technol- 
ogies; standards for bibliographic con- 
trol and processing; protection for qual- 
ity publications through the use of per- 
manent durable paper; copyright: how 
to resolve differences and protect inter- 
ests; comprehensive access to serial liter- 
ature (e.g. by the National Periodicals 
System/Center); and special projects 
for, among others, the illiterate, the 
blind, and the home-bound. 

In a partly wistful, but no less correct 
assessment of where we stand today, Er- 
win Glikes of Simon & Schuster re- 
minded listeners to preserve their orig- 
inal motives for working in the world 
of books. Sustaining the dream of “the 
world before the printout” is, surely, un- 
realistic amid rate-of-use and unit sales 
statistics; but the spirit of humanism at 
the core of publishing and librarianship 
must be protected in the transition to 
new technologies and new kinds of 
knowledge. 

—from a report for American Libraries 
by Will Goodwin, Univ. of Texas, Austin 





Women get action 





“I am not about to give up, and I 
know you aren’t either,” Sharon Percy 
Rockefeller, cochair of ERAmerica, told 
conferees as she discussed her efforts to 
fight for passage of the Equal Rights 
Amendment. Her words reflected the 
sentiments of many ALA groups that 
used the 1980 Annual Conference to 
promote women’s equality on and off 
the job. 

The Committee on the Status of 
Women in Librarianship sponsored a 
preconference, “Women in a Woman’s 
Profession—Strategies II,” which re- 
sulted in seven action items for Council 
and Membership to consider, The mo- 
tions proposed that: 


è The ALA executive director provide 
funds to train two association members 
at the University of Washington’s Career 
Development and Assessment Center. 
The members would use their expertise 
to counsel job-seekers and train others 
to staff the ALA Placement Office at 
Midwinter and Annual conferences. 

Although Membership passed this mo- 
tion, Council voted to refer it to ALA’s 
Office for Library Personnel Resources, 
which will report on the proposal by 
Midwinter 1981. 








è ALA’s Office for Intellectual Free- 
dom and Washington Office work to- 
gether to prevent passage of the Family 
Protection Act, which Councilor Mary 
Kay Chelton said has “implications for 
mind control.” The bill, intended to 
strengthen the American family, would 
give no federal funds to state or local 
agencies refusing to review classroom 
textbooks. It contains numerous other 
provisions that some librarians feel vio- 
late intellectual freedom principles. 

Both Council and Membership passed 
the Family Protection Act motion. 


e The ALA Policy Manual be amend- 
ed to ensure that its Program of Action 
for Mediation, Arbitration, and Inquiry 
is sensitive to fair employment practices, 
watching for discrimination and sexual 
harassment. Both Council and Member- 
ship passed this motion. 


e ALA provide for free conference 
child care services in its conference bud- 
get. The association furnished such ser- 
vices in the early 1970s, but they were 
discontinued due to low use, according 
to Executive Director Robert Wedge- 
worth. Membership passed the proposal, 
but Council voted to refer it to Wedge- 
worth for a report at the upcoming Mid- 
winter Meeting and for implementation 
at the next Annual Conference. 


e The ALA Council direct the Com- 
mittee on Accreditation to revise the 
1972 Standards for Accreditation to in- 
clude affirmative action reports on fac- 
ulty, staff, and students. Membership 
passed this motion, but Council, which 
approved it in principle, voted to refer 
it to COA for a report at Midwinter 
1981. 


e ALA support the worldwide Nestlé 
boycott, which protests alleged unethical 
sales practices in promoting infant for- 
mula in Third World countries. This 
motion, approved by Membership, was 
withdrawn from Council consideration. 


e The Committee on the Status of 
Women in Librarianship create coali- 
tions of occupational organizations in 
which women predominate to develop 
programs and lobby for solutions to 
unemployment. Both Council and Mem- 
bership passed this motion. 


ERA resurfaces 


The ERA Task Force, which raised 
$2,465 selling “ALA’s for ERA” buttons 
at the conference, asked Council to ex- 
tend its existence two more years and to 
provide an “appropriate” budget alloca- 
tion to help it continue and expand its 
work. 

It reported raising $4,142 for itself 
and ERAmerica through the checkoff 
option on ALA membership forms. In 
the last year, the Task Force has given, 
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through local ALA chapters, $7,368 to 
pro-ERA groups in Missouri, Illinois, 
Florida, and Utah and has campaigned 
and sponsored programs for passage of 
the amendment nationwide. 

At a July 2 Task Force program, 
Sharon Percy Rockefeller predicted 
Florida, North and South Carolina, and 
Illinois have the best chances of passing 
ERA in the coming year. After receiving 
a standing ovation for her speech, she 
said ERA opponent Phyllis Schlafly 
“does a tremendous amount of damage” 
to the ERA effort and “has a total dis- 
regard for facts and the truth.” 

Rockefeller, who has four children, 
said she believes she can help ERA 
by showing nonsupporters that even 
wealthy, “stable” women like herself 
favor the amendment. 

The Committee on the Status of 
Women turned its attention from ERA 
to a preliminary report on a career de- 
velopment survey of 3,000 ALA per- 
sonal members. Funded by a 1979 ALA 
Goal Award and designed by Leigh Esta- 
brook and Kathleen M. Heim, the sur- 
vey shows significant differences between 
ALA men and women in their salary 
and job levels, the number of employees 
they supervise, and the size of the or- 
ganization employing them, Complete 
survey findings will be available this fall. 

The committee decided to join the 
National Women’s Studies Association 
and to write a letter protesting that only 
one woman sits on the interagency task 
force for WHCLIS followup. It plans 
to hire personnel to help develop a bro- 
chure on options for combatting discrim- 
ination. The committee also discussed 
compiling materials for an ALA exhibit 
at national conferences on women’s is- 
sues. It plans to expand its role as a 
clearinghouse on the status of women 
in librarianship. 


Task force changes name 


In other action, the SRRT Task Force 
on Women voted to change its name to 
the SRRT Feminist Task Force, effective 
at the end of the conference. 

Monitoring the exhibit area for sexist 
materials, the task force was successful 
in removing a Showcard Machine Co. 
handout which read, “National Sex 
Week. If you gave at the library, you 
don’t have to give at home. Ask librarian 
for details.” 

The task force formed subcommittees 
to discuss ways to be more sensitive to 
minority women’s concerns and to docu- 
ment sexual harassment in the library. 





Maintaining serials sanity 





On the now familiar and urgent note 
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that “the cost of serials is one of the 
major issues facing librarianship,” Rich- 
ard Boss of Information Systems Con- 
sultants, Inc., introduced three knowl- 
edgeable speakers who offered their 
ideas on coping. 

The program was jointly sponsored 
by the Resources and Technical Ser- 
vices Division’s Reproduction of Library 
Materials Section, Resources Section, 
and Serials Section, and by the Associa- 
tion of College and Research Libraries 
University Libraries Section. 

Hendrik Edelman, Rutgers Univer- 
sity, surveyed the historical circum- 
stances which have created the problem. 

Today libraries are severely burdened 
by patterns of collection development 
and acquisition which were established 
in what speaker C. Lee Jones of the 
Council on Library Resources called 
“the halcyon days of the 1950s.” But 
even in those times of plenty the more- 
is-better syndrome was a trap: no in- 
stitution, not even the largest academic 
and national libraries could hope to 
achieve comprehensiveness in coverage. 
Both Edelman and Jones criticized li- 
brarians for their compulsion to acquire 
complete runs of serials. Denouncing the 
attitude that “the moment it becomes 
committed to paper it becomes holy,” 
Edelman urged a “break through the 
mythology of the numerical system.” 

His strongest indictment, however, 
was of the journal itself which he termed 
an “inefficient model,” uneconomical 
and cumbersome, complicated by the 
academic reward system, and for a large 
part inappropriate as a vehicle for schol- 
arly exchange. The solution? Cancel 
subscriptions (and don’t worry about 
it), apply a sunshine rule to annual sub- 
scriptions, and set up a mechanism to 
provide for continual review of the se- 
rials subscription list and of the acquisi- 
tion and collection development policies. 

C. Lee Jones enumerated three other 
essential criteria for a deacquisition pro- 
gram: evaluate the use of serials in one’s 
library by gathering use data from cir- 
culation, photoduplication, interlibrary 
service, and stack maintenance statistics; 
know regional holdings and establish a 
vehicle for sharing and cooperation; and 
become familiar with the rich variety of 
commercial and other sources of serials. 

Vincent Giuliano of Arthur D. Little, 
Inc., identified three classes of solutions: 
awareness of the options, cooperative 
undertakings, and a willingness to take 
advantage of nonconventional solutions. 
Predicting that the present “terminal 
population” of 3.5 million will reach 30 
million by 1990, he sees library service 
moving out of the library building in a 
paperless network of instantaneous elec- 
tronic communication. “Switching text 
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around will be about as easy as tele- 
phone switching is now.” And librarians 
who mistake “documents” for “informa- 
tion” will go the way of the ice delivery 
industry of the 1930s, which mistook 
“ice” for “refrigeration.” 

In concluding remarks, Boss depicted 
librarians as analytical, articulate, tffec- 
tive, and above all professional, hence 
capable of the dramatic change in atti- 
tude which will enable them to continue 
in their primary mission to bring the 
user and the information together. If, in 
the future, it is the user success rate 
rather than the number of volumes or 
periodical subscriptions which becomes 
the bellwether Association of Research 
Libraries statistic, then, regardless of the 
procedural context, libraries will indeed 
be better, and not just more. 


—From a report for American Libraries 
by Will Goodwin, Univ. of Texas, Austin 


Best children’s-lit awards 


In his well known rhyming style, 
Theodor “Dr. Seuss” Geisel thanked 
those who helped him win the Laura 
Ingalls Wilder Award at the Association 
for Library Service to Children’s New- 
bery-Caldecott-Wilder Banquet July 1. 
The award honors lasting contributions 
to children’s literature. 

Describing his weekly childhood trips 
to the Carnegie Public Library, Spring- 
field, Mass., Geisel said, “Within that 
magnificent edifice/dwelt Miss Ange- 
lina Bodanker/ a lovely apprentice li- 
brarian,/ and I certainly have to thank 
her/for the infinite loving care that, 
every Saturday, she took/ in finding me 
the latest new Rover Boy Book.” 

Geisel speculated that his literary ca- 
reer began at the library. He observed, 
“If you librarians hadn’t embarked me, 
I would never have got aboard.” 

Accepting the Newbery Medal for the 
most distinguished 1979 contribution to 
American children’s literature, author 
Joan Blos described her thought and re- 
search processes in creating her winning 
title, A Gathering of Days, A New En- 
gland Girl’s Journal, 1830-32 (Scrib- 
ner’s). 

She said winning the Newbery award 
was like “going to the Rose Bowl and 
winning (when) you hadn’t even known 
that you were on the plane” or like 
“waking up to a seven-month-old baby 
and finding yourself its mother.” 

A teacher of children’s literature, 
Blos said the best children’s books are 
those which are “the work of those who 
share the essential, ancient, and parental 
need to cherish and inform the young.” 

Artist Barbara Cooney traced the 
creative evolution of her book Ox-Cart 
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Man (Viking) and shared her thoughts 
on illustrating as she accepted the Calde- 
cott Medal for the most distinguished 
1979 American children’s picture book. 

“Most children have the souls of art- 
ists. Some of these children stubbornly 
keep on being children even when they 
have grown up. Some of these stubborn 
children get to be artists. ... I became 
an artist because I had access to mate- 
rials and pictures, a minimum of in- 
struction, and a stubborn nature,” she 
said. 

Cooney told her audience, “I am not 
making picture books for children. I am 
making them for people.” 





Privacy vs. technology 


Conflicts between the Privacy and 
Freedom of Information Acts provoked 
discussion at a program sponsored by the 
Intellectual Freedom Committee and the 
ALA Committee on Professional Ethics. 
The former act requires government 
agencies to protect records from un- 
authorized access; the latter allows the 
public to see all government records ex- 
cept those in nine exempt categories. 

Robert Ellis Smith, publisher of Pri- 
vacy Journal, said librarians should be 
alert to the ways the two acts overlap. 
He noted technology is making private 
files such as library circulation records 
more easily shared than they were in the 
past. 

Smith said computerization puts al- 
most no limits on the amount and type 
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of information librarians can collect 
about patrons. He questioned whether 
librarians will begin gathering more user 
information than they need, just because 
the storage space for it exists. 

If librarians are not careful, Smith 
said, patrons will be afraid to use the 
library because they don’t want to di- 
vulge personal information that may be 
released to outside sources, “What is the 
true cost of automation if it turns away 
users?” he asked. 

Peter Lovenheim, director of the Free- 
dom of Information Center, proposed 
that library records be treated like gov- 
ernment documents, which are subject 
to the Freedom of Information Act. 
Thus they could not be released unless a 
“compelling need” to see them existed. 

“I propose that librarians can greatly 
assist their patrons and effectively ex- 
pand their holdings to include billions 
of government documents by learning 
how the federal and state freedom of in- 
formation laws work,” said Lovenheim. 

He observed that efforts are now un- 
derway to weaken the FOI act by ex- 
empting from its provisions government 
agencies such as the FBI and CIA. 
“Those who want to preserve the act 
need librarians’ support,” said Loven- 
heim. 

Reacting to Smith’s and Lovenheim’s 
presentations, Susan Pavsner of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board said li- 
brarians may be subpoenaed to disclose 
patron records in court. She recom- 
mended questioning the connection be- 












Newbery winner Joan Blos (left) and 
Caldecott winner Barbara Cooney offer 
mutual congratulations. Author Tom Wolfe 
regales an audience member. 


tween the subpoenaed information and 
the reason for seeking it as well as the 
privacy issues at stake. “Information 
flow involves balancing the particular 
interests in every given incident. Those 
of us who administer the information 
flow, including government officials who 
work with the Freedom of Information 
Act, as I do, and librarians who work 
with the public, must exercise their dis- 
cretion carefully,” she said. 





Media centering in the ’80s 





“I do not believe the home learning 
center will replace the school,” said 
Milbrey L. Jones of the U.S. Office of 
Education at the July 1 American Asso- 
ciation of School Librarians’ President’s 
Program. Jones and a panel of reactors 
discussed trends in education and impli- 
cations for school media centers, focus- 
ing on the theme, “Interrelationships: 
We Have Each Other.” 

School libraries will have to be more 
accountable to taxpayers and prove their 
effectiveness in the 1980s, according to 
Jones. He predicted the supply of school 
media professionals will exceed demand 
until 1985, when public school enroll- 
ments will begin to increase. 

Jones said the crowded job market 
may discourage young librarians from 
becoming school media specialists. He 
predicted an increased demand for 
language, social studies, science, and hu- 
manities instruction in schools, specu- 
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thts demand with little financial support. 
Jones urged media specialists to use 
microcomputers and other technological 
advances to improve their service to stu- 
dents. He predicted a growing need to 
help “technologically disadvantaged chil- 
dren” who will rely on the school li- 
brary to supply the machines they don’t 
have at home. 

Jones said school librarians should 
publicize their activities to administra- 
tors, teachers, and community members, 
He urged school media specialists not to 
fear being evaluated. “Our profession 
would benefit greatly from evaluation,” 
he said. “Our greatest problem in obtain- 
ing financial and moral support is ignor- 
ance .. . about the programs of a good 
school media center.” 

Reacting to Jones’s remarks, Olin 
Stratton, superintendent of Highland 
(Ill.) Community Schools, urged school 
librarians, teachers, and administrators 
to work together to improve education. 

“We need cooperation. It’s time we 
quit carving each other up in front of 
the public,” he said. 

“If there’s one thing that has hurt 
school librarians . . . it’s the image you 
have of yourselves,” he added. “You 
have to think you’re important people.” 

Gordon Cawelti of the American As- 
sociation for Supervision and Curricu- 
lum Development said school librarians 
should take advantage of recent trends 
toward management by objectives, team 
teaching, and goal setting in education. 
He urged the audience to keep up with 
research on effective instructional 
methods. 

Dorothy Byrant, Chicago Public 
Schools district curriculum coordinator, 
said school librarians must close the “ad- 
versary gap” that often exists between 
them and instructional coordinators. She 
recommended fostering cooperation by 
involving teachers in selecting materials 
for the school media center. 

Nettie Silver, classroom teacher at 
New York’s Richmond Hill High School, 
agreed. 

“If you offer teachers something that 
will vitalize classroom instruction, they 
will take it,” she said. 





Consciousness raising for patrons 





Some 440 persons attended another 
in a series of programs arising out of 
ALA’s 1976 resolve to raise racism and 
sexism awareness in library schools, the 
library, and in cataloging and classifica- 
tion practice. The New York program, 
sponsored by the Intellectual Freedom 
and Social Responsibilities Round Ta- 
bles, focused on educating patrons to 
racism and sexism without straying into 
censorship of materials. 
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September 25-28: First 
national conference of school 
library media specialists 

The board and other members of 
the American Association of School 
Librarians had varied business in New 
York, but foremost on their minds was 
the Kentucky city of Louisville, where 
a pioneering, early-fall program for 
the nation’s school library personnel 
is shaping up a winner. 

The latest booking for ‘’80 and 
Beyond” is Beverly Bimes, of St. 
Louis, 1980 National Teacher of the 
Year, who will speak on the 26th. 
Stan Corey, Irvine, Calif., superintend- 
ent of schools, will describe guerilla 
tactics for dealing with hard times. 
Other speakers will address automa- 
tion, networking, pr, humanization, 
freedom of access, and legislation. 

For registration forms write AASL, 


A panel of authoritative speakers— 
including Women Against Pornography 
lawyer Wendy Kaminer— generally fa- 
vored open shelves and unrestricted se- 
lection practices with wise application of 
traditional reader advisory techniques. 
Some forms of sexism, such as the porno 
shops in Frankfort, die a natural death; 
others are best defeated through en- 
hancement of critical skills and exposure 
to the widest possible range of views. 

How to dissipate an aura of censor- 
ship? With an honest and “vigorous dis- 
claimer,” said Gara Lamarche of the 
New York Civil Liberties Union. 
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Censorship in schools—still hot 





An Intellectual Freedom Committee 
program—one that drew fire for its con- 
flict-making time slot—at first appeared 
it might fall asleep on itself and 400 lis- 
teners. The panoramic panel of 18 legal 
and educational experts seemed un- 
wieldy, and moderator Burt Neuborne, 
a New York University law professor, 
was doing most of the talking. 

But it didn’t take long before writer 
Nat Hentoff, Judge Joseph Tauro, at- 
torney Stephen Oppenheim, editor Brad 
Chambers, librarian Darlene Hunter and 
others were going full blast on the clas- 
sic issues of book selection, labeling, and 
removal, waxing hottest on the question 
of First Amendment purism vs. commu- 
nity values. 

One of the liveliest exchanges con- 
cerned the Follett Library Book Com- 
pany’s practice of warning librarians 
about material some have found objec- 
tionable within its publications. Address- 
ing panelist James Collandrea of Follett, 
Hentoff criticised the practice; another 
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Kathy Westmoreland of Louisville 
hams it up for the national confer- 
ence, where she'll be working the 
registration desk. 


50 E. Huron, Chicago 60611 (or see 
ad on facing page). Forms should be 
returned by Sept. 4. 





panelist defended Collandrea: “He’s got 
a right to do it.” 

“I’m not saying he doesn’t have a 
right,” replied Hentoff. “I’m just saying 
it’s disgraceful that he does it!” 

Other debate focused on the school 
library as a back-up to the curriculum 
vs. its potential as an alternative to the 
curriculum. Library selection practices 
also came under attack, and Oppenheim 
remarked: “The removal process can be 
seen as a correction of a faulty selection 
process.” 





Researchers and librarians unite! 





“I don’t envy librarians who have to 
work with conservative, suspicious, un- 
grateful, arrogant scholars,’ mused 
scholar Donald McNemar, one of the 
speakers at an Association of College 
and Research Libraries Academic Status 
Committee program on the role of the 
academic librarian. McNemar, associate 
professor of government at Dartmouth 
College, observed that librarian and 
other faculty reaction to the information 
explosion, library budget cuts, and the 
increased availability of complex tech- 
nological devices in the library will de- 
termine the future relationship between 
the librarian and the researcher. 

Urging librarians to provide leader- 
ship in a period of both confusion and 
opportunity, McNemar suggested that 
librarians and researchers unite in bud- 
getary battles by recognizing a common 
interest in maintaining library resources. 
Librarians should promote joint estab- 
lishment of collection priorities so that 
researchers will be involved in decisions 
to eliminate certain serials or special col- 

(Continued on p. 443.) 
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American Association of School Librarians 
invites you to the first national conference 






for school library media specialists 


Networking & Resource Sharing: 


How can school library media 
centers get involved in the gover- 
nance of multi-type networks? 

Will access by library media 
centers to a network of data bases 
help to improve instruction? 


Public Relations & Progress: 
How can school library media 
specialists project their image? 


-u 


specialist be better understood by 
school administrators? 


Freedom & Access 
Automation & Information 
Humanization & Success 


...and much more still in the 
planning stage. 


O Yes! Please send me registration and 
program material about the first national 
conference of school library media 
specialists. 


Registration Fees: 

AASL member—$25 

ALA member—$30 

AASL student member—$20 
Non-member—$35 


Louisville, Kentucky 

Commonwealth 
Convention Center 

September 25-28, 1980 


O Please send me a second set of materials 
for an associate. 





Join the nation’s school library Do the attitudes of the library Conference Information: w 
media specialists as they look media specialist regarding the General sessions, workshops, a 
at the issues of the 80's. profession affect the degree of symposia, and social activities = 
success attained by the library Well-known media personality to 3 
media center? keynote the Conference i 

Legislation & Funding: 275 Exhibits in the Commonwealth 

Can the school library media Education & Accountability: Convention Center 

specialist anticipate new sources How can the library media Hotel rates single: $29 to $32; y 
of federal funding? specialist play a key role in deter- Twin/double: $37 to $42 f 
Should legislation be developed mining the curriculum carried out 3,000 plus anticipated attendance g: 
mandating positions for school in each classroom? Registration information E 
library personnel? How can the teaching role of to follow/ Program information i 
the building-level library media available in late spring ; 
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Report to ALA members: 


The State of the Association 


The Executive Director delivered a 
slightly longer version of this report on 
June 30 during the 99th Annual Conference 
of the American Library Association in 
New York City. 


The year 1979-80has been 


another one of growth for the American 
Library Association. Our new headquar- 
ters building is nearly completed and is 
part of an impressive 56-story tower that 
is a commanding new presence on the 
Chicago skyline. The ALA has been grow- 
ing out as well as up with new develop- 
ments in programming, promotion, re- 
search, and other membership services. 

First a note about finance. The most 
significant economic news | bring you is 
that in the face of rising costs the ALA 
once again this last fiscal year balanced 
its budget, and with only a few months to 
go, promises to do the same in fiscal 
1979-1980. 

Membership dues again represented a 
declining share of our total income of 
$7.4 million. Dues are responsible for just 
over a quarter of our budget, whereas five 
years ago that share was about a third 
(see chart below). Our publishing income 
is now over $4 million, a 70-percent in- 
crease over 1974, and it represents well 
over half of total revenues. The new dues 
schedule will help reverse the downward 
slide of membership income as a percent- 
age of our total budget, and this budget 
line will also be strengthened by new dues 
policies. 


Aggressive drive 

The basic components of an aggressive 
membership drive | promised last year 
have been tested with very encouraging 
results. We have over 200 new organization 


by Robert Wedgeworth 


members as a result of a specialized cam- 
paign. A very well structured program to 
maintain the membership of people who 
had simply forgotten to renew has brought 
in over $20,000. But more to the point, it 
has kept hundreds of members from drop- 
ping out just because there were insuf- 
ficient renewal reminders. 

The most promising vehicle to stimulate 
substantial growth in membership is the 
very attractive new dues schedule you 
mandated that encourages new members 
to join ALA at half the regular rate the first 
year. In order to make this dues reduction 
economically viable, our new-member pro- 
motion effort will be greatly expanded in 
the months ahead. This also provides us 
with an additional challenge to develop the 
programming and services that will main- 
tain the loyalty and confidence of a much 
larger constituency. 


The local touch 

At long last our chapter relations office 
is open. Not only are we participating in 
more state association meetings, but we 
are planning joint programs that will bring 
benefits to ALA members locally and na- 
tionally. One good example is the 1982 
Conference, which will be a joint respon- 
sibility of the Pennsylvania Library As- 
sociation and ALA. We recognize the lim- 
itations of this particular experiment, but 
we believe this experience with a different 
type of relationship with ALA chapters will 
lead to other innovations. 

The American Association of School Li- 
brarians is planning its own meeting in 
Louisville, Ky., in September. AASL fol- 
lows the Association of College and Re- 
search Libraries in developing solid pro- 
grams of greater depth than can be man- 
aged within national ALA conferences. Not 


only do these regional division meetings 
provide a richer texture of specialized pro- 
gramming, they offer an opportunity for 
greater interaction on a personal level— 
benefits you have told us you want from 
the ALA. 

ALA and its Public Library Association 
division developed the new A Planning 
Process for Public Libraries. The planning 
process is a comprehensive and compre- 
hensively tested approach to self-analysis 
and change for libraries of every size. 
Many of you already have attended ses- 
sions on the planning process. Libraries 
that have tried it can attest to its effective- 
ness in focusing services, improving com- 
munity attitudes, and building community 
support and therefore a stronger base for 
more dollars to provide yet more service. 
But it’s a blueprint, not a panacea. And, 
to make it work, you have to do the work. 
| hope all of you in the public library field 
will consider adopting it. 


Literacy stimulation 

We have also talked a lot about literacy 
—and the librarian’s need to help address 
the serious problem of adult functional il- 
literates in our country. In 1979, under a 
grant from the Lilly Endowment, we trained 
124 librarians—who in turn are now en- 
couraging their peers to develop and main- 
tain reading programs. The training pro- 
gram has already had a substantial ripple 
effect. In some areas there are new state- 
coordinated literacy programs. In Florida, 
for example, 90 additional librarians have 
been trained by those who took the ALA 
leaders’ course. For every one library pro- 
fessional who was involved in the literacy 
leader program at least 10 more profes- 
sionals should be influenced. That’s the 
kind of sharing ALA is proud to stimulate. 








Summary of ALA Income Sources* 
Fiscal Years Ended: 











Withdrawals from 
8-31-79 8-31-74 Endowment 
Amount % Amount % Year Amount 
Membership Dues $1,989,952 26.66% $1,587,991 32.21% 1972-73 $211,000 
Endowment 96,466 1.29 164,403 3.304 - 1973-74 316,446 
Other ** 179,496 2.41 44,645 91 1974-75 -0- 
Annual Meetings 867,399 11.62 630,384 12.79 1975-76 -0- 
Division Periodicals 295,446 3.96 134,731 2.73 1976-77 -0- 
Publishing 4,035,150 54.06 2,367,426 48.02 1977-78 -0- 
1978-79 -0- 
Total $7,463,909 100.0% $4,929,580 100.0% 1979-80 -0- 
*Includes all division income but not restricted funds from grants and special projects. Total $527,446 


**Interest, division publications, Washington Newsletter. 
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At the present time our proposal for a 
hational campaign to focus attention on 
the problem of adult illiteracy is before the 
Advertising Council. Our campaign will 
join together a variety of groups concerned 
with literacy and will depend on a national 
network of libraries and librarians to be 
effective, This will be the first time that 
the ALA Ras spearheaded a public service 
program on an issue of national concern. 


ALA everywhere 


Libraries of all types continue to look 
to the ALA for leadership in the develop- 
ment of communications materials. This 
past year’s National Library Week graphics 
and programming materials were used by 
more libraries than ever before—nearly 
nine thousand, including public, school, 
special, and academic libraries. 

Courses by Newspaper, an adult edu- 
cation program sponsored by a National 
Endowment for the Humanities grant, in- 
volved 11 libraries in model programs built 
around two popular topics: energy and 
technology. Not only did the libraries re- 
late closely to the newspaper background 
courses, they also tied into local televi- 
sion programming and used a variety of 
other media approaches. The CbN effort 
is a prime example of how libraries can 
link community information sources to 
help citizens shape their world. 

Not only did we send out programs 
across the country in 1980, we also sent 
out our officers and staff members in 
greater numbers than ever before. An un- 
precedented number of speeches and 
presentations were made at the request 
of librarians and library-related groups all 
across this country and in several other 
nations as well. Dozens of ALA members 
and staffers helped expedite the White 
House Conference and are maintaining 
close contact with delegates. 

In the area of international programs, on 
the one hand we reaffirmed our commit- 
ment to the objectives of the Helsinki ac- 
cord on human rights by delaying the pro- 
posed U.S.-U.S.S.R. library seminar pre- 
viously scheduled for this fall. But at the 
same time, with the publication of the ALA 
World Encyclopedia of Library and intor- 
mation Services, we reached out to li- 
braries, archivists and other information 
professionals around the globe. Also, the 
Association for Library Service to Children 
completed a stunning program, bringing 
together authors, librarians, and broad- 
casters from many parts of the world. 


Meeting challenges and threats 

As we take heart from these activities, 
let us not forget that problems are abun- 
dant. One we thought had quieted down 
now looms more ominously, with the man- 
dated five-year review of the new copy- 


right law approaching and publishers 
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again assailing librarians with unfounded 
allegations. ALA will accelerate its copy- 
right education programs in 1980-81. We 
shall not let certain publishing interests 
win through intimidation what they could 
not win through the courts and Congress. 

We expect to occupy our new Huron 
Plaza building by December of this year. 
By September 1981 we will have com- 
pletely refurbished our present office as 
well. As you know we have a sound financ- 
ing plan for finishing and furnishing both 
the new and old buildings. As soon as we 
take title to Huron Plaza we have in effect 
not only replaced the $500,000 borrowed 
from our endowment early in the 1970s but 
also have turned an undeveloped land as- 
set into a known financial asset, adding 
roughly $2 million to ALA’s net worth. 

Our new headquarters facilities will en- 
able us to more adequately fuel ongoing 
service areas. It will also make some new 
programs feasible. One service program 
for membership—continuing education— 
will be of prime concern in the 1980s. Es- 
sentially what we propose is a three-year 
development project beginning in January 
1981 which will lead to a Center for Con- 
tinuing Library Education. The develop- 
ment period will determine the structure 
and governance of the CE service within 
ALA. The project will also provide techni- 
cal assistance to ALA units and develop 
ALA’s capability in the areas of needs 
assessment, evaluation, and program pro- 
duction. 


Your share in ALA’s future 


The development of Huron Plaza these 
past several years has been almost to- 
tally an Executive Board and staff activity. 
And while we are pleased with the results 
and the benefits, we believe the time has 
come to include our full membership in 
identifying with the new American library 
landmark. We will be, therefore, establish- 
ing a 50 East Huron Fund to supplement 
the financing of this project, and we hope 
that both members and friends will con- 
tribute to it. This will not constitute a sub- 
stantial fund-raising objective, but it will 
provide an opportunity for you to put at 
least a small imprint on our new tower. 

Like many of the ideas discussed here, 
other new concepts—we hope—will come 
directly from you. To expedite that kind of 
communication, we will recommend to the 
Pianning Committee new feedback chan- 
nels following up on the member priority 
survey that will give you an opportunity 
to tell us about your own professional 
concerns. 

To paraphrase the title of the lively 
musical review some of you may have 
seen in New York, we’ve got our act to- 
gether ... and in the 1980s we are not 
staying home in our tower. We're taking it 
on the road. = 





































































































(Continued from p. 440.) ‘ 
lections, he said, 

Above all. librarians must re-educate 
researchers in the intricacies of online 
catalogs and database searching to help 
researchers discover that the pursuit of 
knowledge is indeed enhanced-by these 
new technological capabilities, rather 
than confounded by them. 


The workworld according to Mills 


Society will have a stronger work 
ethic in the coming decade, and em- 
ployees will expect better working con- 
ditions, more leisure time, and access to 
promotional ladders, according to D. 
Quinn Mills, Harvard Business Schoo! 
economics professor, 

Mills was the key speaker July | at 
“Future Perfect: Worklife Issues Facing 
Librarians in the 1980s.” cosponsored 
by the Office for Library Personne! Re- 
sources Advisory Committee and the Li- 
brary Administration and Management 
Association’s Personnel Administration 
Section. 

Mills said the issue of equal pay for 
equal work will be important in changing 
compensation systems, including those 
for librarians. However, he said it is toc 
early to determine how legislation and 
litigation in this area will affect salaries. 

~~Margaret Myers 
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New president-elect sees ALA as CE center 


“Betty” Stone, advocate for technology 


Elizabeth “Betty” Stone, library edu- 
cator for nearly 20 years and ALA’s 
new president-elect, is adamant that the 
Association develop a learning commu- 
nity by providing continuing education 
through multiple delivery systems. 

In a post-election interview, Stone 
cited two-way talking television, com- 
puter-assisted instruction, and home 
study packages on videotape as exam- 
ples of the technology ALA could use 
to provide continuing education on a 
national scale through a previously pro- 
posed Center for Continuing Education 
at ALA Headquarters. 

“No other organization is large 
enough or rich enough to provide mul- 
tiple delivery systems as ALA,” Stone 
said. “We should concentrate on those 
areas other people aren't able to take 
on.” 

Stone said that one aspect of the 
learning community could be developed 
“through satellite hookup between the 
1982 ALA Conference and interactive 
listening centers all over the country so 
that people not attending the annual 
meeting can hear the most important 
speeches and programs.” 

Stone has worked in libraries since 
junior high. As early as 1934 she was 
named the most outstanding student li- 
brary assistant at senior high school in 
San Diego, where she grew up. 

She joined the library faculty of Cath- 
olic University in 1961 and has headed 
its library school since 1972. As an ALA 
Council member from 1976 to 1979, 
62-year-old Stone has been a prime 
mover not only in ALA but also in other 
associations. 

Among many ALA activities, Stone 
has chaired the Staff Development Com- 
mittee of the Library Administration 
and Management Association Person- 
nel Section and the Membership Com- 
mittee for the Middle Atlantic States. 
In 1976, she received a certificate of 





Stone wins presidency; 
28 councilors elected 


By a 97-vote margin, Elizabeth Stone, 
head of the library school at the Catholic 
University in Washington, D.C., has 
been elected ALA vice-president and 
president-elect. She received 3,034 of 
the 8,700 votes cast by mail ballot this 
spring. W. Carl Jackson, dean of Indiana 
University libraries, received 2,937 
votes; and Annette Phinazee, dean of the 
library school at North Carolina Central 
University, 2,326 votes. 
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distinction from the ALA Library Edu- 
cation Division in recognition for her 
“work, dedication, and enthusiasm for 
continuing education.” | 

Stone has been president of the As- 
sociation of American Library Schools 
and of the D.C. Chapter of the Special 
Libraries Association. She was a founder 
and the first executive director of the 
Continuing Library Education Network 
and Exchange (CLENE) and is a mem- 
ber of the Catholic Library Association 
Executive Board. 

The new president would like to see 
the Association take a leadership role in 
serving the disabled, especially by par- 
ticipating in the celebration of the Inter- 
national Year of the Disabled (1981). 

“Aspects of the positive stance ALA 
should adopt in relation to the handi- 
capped I recommend are: 

“1) Cooperate with other national 
groups participating in the celebration: 
specifically IFLA and the World Coun- 


Herb Biblo, assistant librarian at the 
John Crerar Library and director of li- 
braries at Chicago's Illinois Institute of 
Technology, has been elected ALA 
treasurer for 1980—84, with 3,605 votes. 
His opponents, Ernest A, DiMattia, Jr., 
and Stephen Salmon, received 2,116 and 
2,076 votes, respectively. 

Seven persons received write-in votes, 
and 135 ballots were declared invalid. 


Councilors at large 
Twenty-five councilors at large were 


elected for 1980—84, (*) one for 1980- 





cil of the Welfare of the Blind. The lat- 
ter is duplicating material on cassettes 
in Spanish and Portuguese for the blind 
—we should spread the word of their 
availability. 

“2) Increase dissemination of infor- 
mation about technical advances for the 
handicapped: new wheelchairs and talk- 
ing elevators. A single issue of LTR 
should be devoted to evaluative studies 
of mechanical aids for disabled persons 
particularly recommended for libraries. 

“Libraries should be accessing data 
on equipment and devices for disabled 
persons through BRS. This data is being 
input at Catholic University’s National 
Rehabilitation Information Center as 
database Abledata. 

3) The blind could obtain advanced 
braille copies of major ALA agenda and 
papers for Midwinter and Annual Con- 
ference. The director of LC’s National 
Library Service for the Blind and Physi- 
cally Handicapped told me he could pro- 
vide these materials free. 

“4) ALA should sponsor a panel or 
symposium called ‘What Should Cur- 
riculum in Library Schools Be in Order 
for New Professionals to Better Serve 
the Disabled?’ This might be a program 
at 1981 Annual to train future librar- 
ians.” 

Familiar with the problems of the 
physically disabled, Stone for the past 
eight years has been a member of the 
Presidents Committee on Employment 
of the Handicapped. 

Her several publications and research 
efforts have focused mainly on con- 
tinuing education, library management, 
and library history. One of her most 
recent books is American Library De- 
velopment; 1600-1899. 

Stone holds a bachelor’s and master’s 
degree in history from Stanford Univer- 
sity, an MSLS from Catholic University, 
and a Ph.D. in public administration 
from American University. —E. McC. 


83, and (**) two for 1980-81. Their 
vote totals are listed beside their names, 
which are in the same order they ap- 
peared on the official ballot. 


Carmencita Leon, Puerto Rico School 
Library Sys., Dept. of Education, Hato 
Rey, 2,614; Clara O. Jackson, Kent 
(Ohio) State University, 2,619; Joan F. 
Higbee, Library of Congress, 3,078; 
Gary R. Purcell, Graduate School of Li- 
brary & Information Science, University 
of Tennessee, 2,745; Arlene A. Cooper, 
Montana State Library, 2,517; Billie M. 
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Connor, Los Angeles Public Library, 
3,361; Henry C. Chang, Virgin Islands 
Bureau of Libraries, Museums and Ar- 
chaeological Services, 2,450; Miriam A. 
Drake, Purdue University Libraries and 
Audio-Visual Center, 2,264; Betty J. 
Simpson, Ilimois Library Association, 
2,222; Ryth L. Tighe, National Commis- 
sion on Libraries and Information Sci- 
ence, 3,191; Thomas H. Mott, Jr., Grad- 
uate School of Library & Information 
Studies, Rutgers University, 2,545; Pat- 
ricia M. Hogan, North Suburban Library 
System, Wheeling, IHi., 2,299; Josephine 
McSweeney, Pratt Institute Library, 2,- 
293; Nancy H. Marshall, Memorial Li- 
brary, University of Wisconsin, 2,686; 
Hannelore B. Rader, Center of Educa- 
tional Resources, Eastern Michigan Uni- 
versity, 2,227; Marjorie Joramo,** Hen- 
nepin County (Minn.) Library, 2,164; 
Richard M. Buck, New York Public Li- 
brary at Lincoln Center, 2,391; Thomas 
J. Brown, New Trier High School West, 
Northfield, Ill, 2,262; Ellen Altman, 
Graduate Library School, University of 
Arizona, 2,470; Judith R. Farley, Li- 
brary of Congress, 2,385; Pat R. 
Scales,** Greenville (S.C.) Middle 
School, 2,175; Lucy S. Cruz,* Taos (N. 
Mex.) Municipal School District No. 1, 
2,189; Benita M. Weber, General Li- 
brary, University of New Mexico, 2,228; 
Alice Bennett Ihrig, Moraine Valley 
Community College, Palos Hills, HI., 
3,282; William F. Summers, College of 
Librarianship, University of South Caro- 
lina, 2,315; Gerald R. Shields, School 
of Information and Library Studies, 
SUNY/ Buffalo, 3,207; Ann K. Randall, 
Brown University library, 2,359; Russell 
Shank, Univ. of California/LA, 4,649. 


Regional Planning Process dates 


State library agency personnel and 
public librarians and trustees who are 
interested in implementing the Public 
Library Association’s A Planning Proc- 
ess for Public Libraries will have the op- 
portunity to learn about the process at 
four PLA-sponsored regional programs. 


Programs will be presented in con- 
junction with the Southwestern Library 
Association conference in San Antonio 
Oct. 28 and 29; the Mountain Plains Li- 
brary Association conference in Omaha 
Oct. 30; the Southeastern Library As- 
sociation conference in Birmingham 
Nov, 18 and 19; and the California Li- 
brary Association conference in Pasa- 
dena Dec. 5 and 6. 


General sessions at each program will 
provide background, development, and 
an overview of A Planning Process, as 
weil as introduction of the seven basic 
steps for implementation. Small group 
sessions will address various agencies’ 
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Other vote totals 

Council candidates who were not 
elected were: 

Joseph F. Boykin, Jr., 2,100; Edwin 
M. Cortez, 1,856; Arthur P. Young, 
1,686; Jerrye G. Champion, 1,959; Har- 
old H. J. Erickson, 1,468; George R. 
Parks, 2,041; William Miller, 1,856; 
William E. Morris, 1,853; Judith A. Ses- 
sions, 2,101; John T. Short, 1,578; Nazar 
H. Tiwana, 1,493; Margaret S. Warden, 
2,108; Robert L. Wright, 2,077; Joseph 
F. Lindenfeld, 1,672; Sharon G. Wo- 
mack, 2,062; Sheila D. Creth, 1,541; 
Diane Gordon Kadanoff, 2,122; Hallie 
Adams Jordan, 2,024; Hwa-Wei Lee, 
1,475; R. M. Collard, 1,429; Joseph J. 
Mika, 1,442; Mildred Lowe, 1,760; John 
M. Carter, 1,797; George M. Bailey, 
2,034; Lesta Norris Burt, 1,626; Ruth J. 
Person, 1,956; Helen Mya Thanda Poe, 
1,705; Frederick L. Arnold, 1,602; 
Frank L. Schick, 2,153; Michael Stuart 
Freeman, 1,780; Evelyn P. Fancher, 
1,787; Sylvia G. Faibisoff, 1,845; George 
E. Sereiko, 1,591; Pamela G. Bonnell, 
1,941; Joan L. Atkinson, 1,539; Suzanne 
LeBarron, 2,005; Julio A. Martinez, 
1,633; James B. Alsip, 1,322; A. Robert 
Rogers, 1,497; Doreitha R. Madden, 
1,574; David Perkins, 1,621; Howard S. 
Harris, 1,048; Lourdes Lendian Deya, 
1,387; Carol L. Diehl, 1,946; John N. 
DePew, 1,674; Jean C. Pelletiere, 1,934; 
Alexander Sergienko, 2,097; Elaine K. 
Didier, 1,822; Nicholas E. Gaymon, 
1,238; Elaine P. Adams, 1,583; Vladimir 
F. Wertsman, 1,641; Herbert K. Ahn, 
1,179; Della L. Giblon, 1,770; Fred A. 
Krueger, 1,942; Edward R. Johnson, 
1,814; Antonio Rodriguez-Buckingham, 
963. 


roles in the planning process, and 
the effect of the process on libraries im- 
mediately and in the future. 

Registration for each program is lim- 
ited to 100 with first priority given to 
members of PLA who register before 
September 1. Prior to the programs, part- 
ticipants will receive the manual which 
resulted from the USOE-funded study 
“The Process of Standards Development 
for Community Library Service. 

Write to Shirley C. Mills, PLA Execu- 
tive Secretary, PLA, 50 E. Huron St., 
Chicago, IL 60611 or call 312-944-6780 
for registration information. 


Lockwood joins 
Oregon State Library 

James D. Lockwood, assistant direc- 
tor of ALA’s Washington office for the 
past two years, is leaving ALA at the end 
of July to become public library con- 
sultant with the Oregon State Library, 
Salem, Oreg. Lockwood will assume his 
new duties in mid-August. E 


All five proposed changes in the ATA 
bylaws were approved. These amend- 
ments related to eligibility for election to 
the Council and Executive Board as well 
as modifications in the dues structure to 
attract nonmembers and facilitate entry 
by younger members. 


Divisions and round tables 


The new chief officers elected for each 
ALA unit are: AASL, Betty Jo Bucking- 
ham; ALTA, Nancy Stiegemeyer; ALSC, 
Helen M. Mullen; ACRL, David C. 
Weber; ASCLA, Anne Marie Falsone: 
LAMA, Carolyn Snyder; LITA, Brigitte 
L. Kenney; PLA, Agnes M. Griffen; 
RASD, Geraldine B. King; RTSD, Char- 
lotta C. Hensley; YASD, Evie Wilson. 

New round table heads are Beth 
Yates, Federal Librarians; Jeanne Isacco, 
Government Documents; Bruce A. Shu- 
man, Intellectual Freedom; Judith Ses- 
sions, Junior Members; Library History, 
Doris Cruger Dale; Library Instruction, 
Janet Gilligan; Library Research, Charles 
C. Curran; Mya Thanda Helen Poe, 
James B. Nelson, Lawrence Brenner, 
Bill Galaway, Richard Higginbotham, 
SRRT Action Council: Wanda Dole, 
Jerry D. Johnson, Ken Miller, SORT 
Steering Committee. 


Library Subscription 
Specialists . . . Since 1933 
. All domestic and foreign | 
titles | 
. Title Research 
. Single billing 
. Prepaid subscriptions 
. Automatic renewal 


. Personal customer account | 
representatives , 


Phone 815/734-4183 or write for free ser- | 
vice brochure. 
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August 


4-22: Annual Archives Institute, Atlanta. 
Spons., Georgia Department of Archives 
and History. Fee: $225, noncred. status; 
$570, 5 quar. hrs. grad. cr. from Emory U. 
Institute Coordinator, GDAH, 330 Capitol 
Ave., SE, Atlanta, GA 30334 
(404-656-2390). 


8-8: Statistical Analysis of Library Data 
Using the Statistical Package for the Social 
Sciences (SPSS), Rutgers U./GSLIS. 
Spons., Rutgers U./GSLIS, U. Minnesota. 
J. Varlejs, Rutgers U./GSLIS, 4 
‘Huntington St., New Brunswick, NJ 08903 
(201-932-7169). 


6-9: Pacific Northwest LA Conf., U. 
Calgary, Alberta. A. Green, Exhibits Chair, 
Portneuf Dist. L., 5210 Stuart, Pocatello, 
ID 83201 (208-237-2192). 


8-9: Government Publications: An Update 
for Non-Documents Librarians, U. Calif., 
Santa Cruz. (See July 18-19, June AL, 

p. 387.) 


10-15: The Out-of-Print and Antiquarian 
Book Market Seminar/Wkshp., U. Denver/ 
GSLIM, Denver. (See April 11-12, April 
AL, p. 230.) 


10-15: 1980 Management Skills Inst., 
Washington, D.C. (See July 15-18, June 
AL, p. 387.) 


41-13: Catalog Use and Instruction Studies: 
Their Design and Analysis, Rutgers U./ 
GSLIS. (See August 5-8, June AL, p. 387.) 


11-15: National Topical Conf. and Inst. 
Series on Seriously Emotionally Disturbed 
Individuals, Minneapolis. Spons., Council 
for Exceptional Children. CEC, Conv. and 
Training Unit, 1920 Association Dr., 
Reston, VA 22091 (800-336-3728). 


41-22: Introduction to Micrographics, 
Syracuse U./SIS, N.Y. Intensive survey of 
micrographics use in information systems. 
(See June 2-13, June AL, p. 387.) 


13-15: Current Issues and Trends in 
Education and Training for Information 
Work in Developing and Developed 
Societies, Copenhagen. Spons., Intl. Fed. 
for Documentation. Niels Rue, Architect 
M.A.A., Danmarks Tekniske Bibliotek, 
Anker Engelunds Vej 1, 2800 Lyngby, 
Denmark. l 


16: New Careers for Librarians, U. Calif., 
Santa Cruz. (See July 18-19, June AL, 
p. 387.) 


17-21: Urban and Regional Information 
Systems Assn., Prince Hotel, Toronto, Ont., 
Canada. Dale E. Richmond, c/o 
Municipality of Metro, Toronto, 5th Floor, 
West Tower, City Hall, Toronto, Ont., 
Canada MSH 2N1. 


18-19: Conservation of Library and 





Entries are compiled by AL’s Janise 
Warren Grey. 





New listings. Other upcoming events appear in recent Datebook columns. 


Archival Materials, U. Calif., Santa Cruz. 
(See July 18-19, June AL, p. 387.) 


18-21: International Federation for 
Documentation Congress, Tech. U. 
Denmark, Lyngby. Bent B. Hisinger, 
Danish Centre for Documentation, Anker 
Engelunds Vej 1, DK-2800 Lyngby, 
Denmark. 


20-22: Developing Techniques in Rare 
Book Conservation, U. Calif., Santa Cruz. 
(See July 18-19, June AL, p. 387.) 


22-23: The Supervisor’s Role in Academic 
Libraries, U. Calif., Santa Cruz. (See July 
18-19, June AL, p. 387.) 


23-29: Storytelling Residency, Pine Lake 
campus, Hartwick Col., Oneonta, N.Y. 
Fee, $225. Workshops for personal and 
professional growth in art of storytelling. 
C. Patience, Program Office, Hartwick 
Col., Oneonta, NY 13820. 


23-Sept. 13: International Traveling 
Summer School. Spons., Assn. Assistant 
Lns. John Faugher, Dir., ITSS, Dept. 
Lnshp., Newcastle upon Tyne Polytechnic, 
Northumberland Bldg., St. Mary’s PL, 
Newcastle upon Tyne NE! 8ST. 


September 


2: Legal Bibliographies, Library, Parker 
Ctr., Burlington Cty. Col., Pemberton, N.J. 
Spons., Rutgers U./GSLIS. Will meet 
Tues. eves. for 16 sessions. 3 cr. hr. 

(See Sept. 9.) 


3: Information Sources in Business and 
Economics, Rutgers U./GSLIS, Room 101. 
Will meet Wed. eves. for 16 sessions. 3 cr. 
hr. (See Sept. 9.) 


4-5: Adult Literacy and the Library, Ann 
Arbor, Mich. Spons., Michigan LA, 
Michigan Dept. of Ed. R. Rossman, 
Portage PL, 300 Library Lane, Portage, MI 
49001 (616-327-6725). 


4-5: Automated Serials Control, Pfister 
Hotel, Milwaukee. Spons., Library and 
Info. Technol. Assn./ALA. LITA/ALA, 
50 E. Huron St., Chicago, IL 60611 
(312-944-6780 x302). (See April AL, 

p. 235.) 


8: Library Services to Older Adults, 
Rutgers U./GSLIS, Room 203. Will meet 
Mon. afternoons for 16 sessions. 3 cr. hr. 
(See Sept. 9.) 


8-10: Government Micrographics Conf. and 
Expo., Sheraton Washington Hotel, 
Washington, D.C. B. Harar, GMCE, c/o 
National Trade Productions, Inc., 9301 
Anapolis Rd., Lanham, MD 20801 
(301-459-1815). 


8-11: Statistical Analysis of Library Data 
Using the Statistical Package for the Social 
Sciences (SPSS), Nolte Ctr. for Cont. Ed., 
U. Minn., Minneapolis. Spons., U. Minn./ 
LS, Dept. of Confs., Cont. Ed. & Exten. 

A. Dickason, 219 Nolte Ctr., 315 Pillsbury 
Dr., SE, Minneapolis 55455 (612-376-2579). 






































































8-13: World Ephemera Congress, 
Kensington Town Hall, London. Spons., 
The Ephemera Society, Sotheby Park 
Bernet & Co. Conference Centre,*3 Bute 
St., London, SW7 3EY, England. 


9: Current Trends in Reading of Young 
Adults, East Orange P. L, Spons., Rutgers 
U./GSLIS. Will meet Tues. eves. for 10 
sessions. 2 cr. hr. Rutgers U./GSLIS, 

4 Huntington St., New Brunswick, NJ 08903. 


9: Problems in Library Administration, 
Special Collections Rm., Wm. Paterson 
Col. L., Wayne, N.J. Spons., Rutgers U./ 
GSLIS. Will meet Tues. for 8 sessions. 1.5 
cr. hr. Enrollment limited to 20. (See 


Sept. 9.) 





13-15: Mental Health Librarians and 
Bibliography Roundtable, allied groups of 
the Hospital and Community Psychiatry 
Institute, combined meeting/wkshp., 
Boston Sheraton, Boston. Theme, “The 
Patient Where? The Role of the Librarian 
in Patient Education.” L. S. Stark, WPIC 
Library, 3811 O’Hara St., Pittsburgh, PA 
15261 (412-624-2378). 


15-16: Library Computer Conf., Ben 
Franklin Hotel, Philadelphia. Spons., Pratt 
Inst./SLS, Microform Review. Seminars on 
evaluation of computer equipment for 
libraries. Fee, $125. Microform Review, 
§20 Riverside Ave., Westport, CT 06880 
(203-226-6967). 


15-19: Nationwide Provision and Use of 
Info. Joint Conf., City Hall, Sheffield, U.K. 
Spons., L. Assn., Inst. Info. Scientists, 
Aslib. Aslib/IIS/LA Joint Conf. Organiser, 
3 Belgrave Sq., London SWIX 8PL. 


16: Preservation: Who Needs It?, lowa 
Memorial Union, Iowa City. Spons., U. 
Iowa/SLS. Designed to provide current 
overview of topic as well as introduction 
to basic preservation techniques. E. 
Bloesch, U. Iowa/SLS, 3087 Library, Iowa 
City 52242. 
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Astonishing that a bird can hatch books? 
Stan Mack didn’t think so when he de- 
signed these details from a frieze to cel- 
ebrate Children’s Book Week, Nov. 17-23. 
For a full-color brochure on other “Books 
Alive!” materials, send a SSAE to the Chil- 
dren’s Book Council, 67 Irving PI, New 
York, NY 10003. 


16-17: Ad Hoc Comm. for Planning & 
Monitoring WHCLIS Follow-Up Activities 
meeting, Sheraton-Ritz Hotel, Minneapolis. 
Nat. Commission on Ls. and Info. Science, 
1717 K St., N.W., Suite 601, Washington, 
DC 20036 (202-653-6252.) 


19: Censorship of Materials for Children 
and Young Adults, W. Alton Jones 
Campus, U. Rhode Island, W, Greenwich. 
Fee, $35. S. Schneider, URI/GLS, Rodman 
Hall, Kingston, RI 02881 (401-792-2878). 


21-26: First Latin American Librarianship 
and Documentation Congress, Salvador, 
Brazil. Spons., Brazilian Federation of 
Lbnshp. Assns. 


22-23: School-Public L. Conf., Ramada 
Inn, Albany, N.Y. Spons., N.Y. State 
Educ. Dept. Focus will be on practical use 
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of micro and minicomputers by librarians 
serving children and YAs. 200 attendance 
limit. Reserv. deadline Sept. 5. Fee, $50. 
R. Barron, N.Y. State Educ. Dept., 10B41 
Cultural Educ. Ctr., Empire State Plaza, 
Albany, NY 12230 (518-474-7890). 


25-27: Arizona State LA Conf., Phoenix. 
M. M. Rinehart, Maricopa County Library, 
3375 W. Durango, Phoenix, AZ 85009, 


25-27: Missouri LA Annual Meeting, 
Airport Marriott, St. Louis, Mo. 

F. Wranovix, 402 S. Fifth St., Columbia, 
MO 65201 (314-449-4627). 


26: New Career Options for Information 
Professionals: Time to Change?, Labor 
Education Center, New Brunswick, N.J. 
Spons., Rutgers U./GSLIS, Amer. Soc. 
Info. Sci./central N.J. chapter. R.U./ 
GSLIS, 4 Huntington St., New Brunswick 
08903. 


28-30: New England LA Annual Meeting, 
Wentworth-by-the-Sea, Portsmouth, N.H. 

H. Vibber, Northeast Library Bindery, 10! 
Mystic Ave., Medford, MA 02155. 


KEYWORD INDEX 


August 22-23 
August 10-15 
August 18-19 
August 4-22 
September 25-27 
September 13-15 
September 3 
August 16 
Sept. 26 
Catalogs August 11-13 
Censorship and children, YA September 19 
Computer equipment September 15-16 
Emotionally disturbed children Aug. 11-15 
Ephemera September 8-13 
FID Congress August 18-21 
Govt. micrographics September 8-10 
Government publications August 8-9 
Handicapped sves. August 11-15 
Info. ed. & trng. August 13-15 
Info. supply/use September 15-19 
International summer schl. Aug. 23-Sept. 13 
Latin Am. Ibnshp. 
& docum. 
Legal bibliographies 
Literacy problems 
Management skills 


Acad. Is.—supervisory role 
Antiquarian books 
Archive conserv. 

Archives 

Arizona State LA 

Bib. Roundtable 
Bus./econ. info. 

Career alternatives 


September 21-26 
September 2 
September 4-5 
August 10-15 
September 9 
Mental Health Lns. et al. Septemebr 13-15 
Micro & minicomputer use w. 
children and YAs September 22-23 
Micrographics August 11-22 
Missouri LA September 25-27 
New England LA September 28-30 
Older adults, services to September 8 
Pacific Northwest LA August 6-9 
Preservation September 16 
Rare book conserv. August 20-22 
Schl.-publ. |. conf. September 22-23 
Scotland 1 study tour Aug. 23-Sept. 13 
Serials automation September 4-5 
Statistics August 5-8 
September 8-11 
Storytelling August 23-29 
Urban & Reg. Info. Sys. Assn. Aug. 17-21 
WHCLIS follow-up September 16-17 
YA reading September 9 
Young people September 28-Oct. 3 









































































































































































































































































































































INTERESTING AND a 

INFORMATIVE READING— 
“THE SHERLOCK HOLMES 

OF TECHNICAL LITERATURE” 


MARMADUKE SURFACEBLOW’S 
SALTY TECHNICAL ROMANCES 


by Stephen M. Elonka 320 pp. $14.50 


The FIRST technical book written as fiction, 
compares to an historic novel--for the 
technical solutions covered in each story is 
based on a case history—in most yarns. 
A collection of 122 (133 illustrations) of the 
most original short stories ever published, 
with classical titles—Ghost of Evelyn West- 
over; Marmaduke Takes Off His Pants for 
Science: Turns Water into GH. Bawana 
Ganga, Murders Science; Goes to the Dogs, 
etc., etc. 
' KRIEGER Publishing Co., ing, 
P.O. Bax 54? : 
Huntington, H.Y. 11743 
(516) 271-5292 


MICROFILM READER 


“Designed and manufactured by Beli & Hawelll* 


x Motorized d 16mm and 
controls 25mm film 


18” x 24” 18X lens 
screen (35X optional) 


* Nationwide Bell & Howell service 


For complete specifications without obi ization, 
please contact our Customer Service Dept, 


MICRO PHOTO Division 


Old Mansfield Rd. Wooster, OM 4486: 


Betts HOWELL 


(800) 321-9881: In Ohio. call (216) 264-6666, collect. 
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WATER TRAPPING AT ITS BEST: 
FEATURING THE SYSTEM 


by Marlon Farmer 


Here is a book that explains, shows 
and demonstrates trapping in terms 
that anyone can learn and follow. 
Years of experience with proven 
methods are packed into this remark- 
able trapping book. Every aspect of 
water trapping is covered. Fully illus- 
trated, complete with photographs 
and diagrams with simple instruc- 
tions so easy to follow. The art and 
science of successful water trapping 
has never been available to the public 
before. Now, brought to you in a most 
highly recommended book. WATER 
TRAPPING AT ITS BEST: FEATUR- 
ING THE SYSTEM, is available now. 
Send $16.95 to Marion Farmer, Box 6, 
Langston, Alabama 35755. 
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University of Illinois annual survey: : 


Public libraries spend fewer “real 
dollars,” show circulation decline 


The Index of American Public Li- 
brary Circulation declined two points in 
1979 from its 1978 level (AL, Sept. 
1979, p. 487). The index of expenditures 
climbed “only” 11 points over 1978, 
compared to the increase of 17 points in 
1978 over 1977. And in 1970 dollars, 
the index of expenditures last year ac- 
tually declined from what it was in 1978. 

These figures are the median averages 
of a random sample of 50 U.S. public 
libraries serving more than 25,000 peo- 
ple each. The adult portion of total cir- 
culation in 1979 moved up another point 
over 1978, 8 points over 1970, and 21 
points over its low of 48% in 1964. 
Salaries took 68% of these libraries’ 
total current operating expenditures in 
1979, and library materials 16%; both 
are unchanged from 1978, and neither 
equals the sixties’ 70% and 13%. 

The two*indices—of circulation and 
of expenditures—are designed to help 
public librarians determine whether 
their library’s circulation and expendi- 
tures are changing at a rate faster or 
slower than the median (50th percentile) 
of this sample. At the beginning of every 
decade, public libraries in the U.S. serv- 
ing communities of at least 25,000 are 
contacted for information on their an- 
nual circulation and expenditure figures 
for the previous decade. The responses 
from all the libraries are used to select 
a new random sample of libraries. 

The first year of the decade (1970) 
is used as the base year. An arbitrary 
value of 100 is assigned to both circula- 
tion and expenditures for the year. Each 
library in the sample of 50 libraries has 
equal weight in the computation of the 
indices. The yearly index values are com- 
puted by dividing the circulation or ex- 
penditure figures of an individual library 
for a given year by the library’s corre- 
sponding figure for the base year, pro- 
ducing circulation and expenditure in- 





dices for each individual library. The 
median for the sample is calculgjedi from 
the indices for the individuaf libraries. 
For the circulation and expenditure per- 
centages, however, the mean is used. 


inflation factored 


One new feature this year corrects 
the index of expenditures for the effects 
of inflation, and expresses the index in 
1970 dollars. This is done by dividing 
the index of expenditures by the Con- 
sumer Price Index (converted to a 1970 
base). It will be seen that 85% of the 
increase in the index of expenditures 
from 1970 to 1979 is the result of infla- 
tion, and that real expenditures (in con- 
stant dollars) were only 18% higher in 
1979 than in 1970. The purchasing 
power of the average expenditures of 
this sample of libraries actually declined 
6 percentage points from 1978 to 1979, 
but dollars so spent increased 11 points. 

We have used the data from this sam- 
ple of libraries to estimate the total cir- 
culation of all U.S. public libraries in 
1979, based on the 1974 survey of pub- 
lic libraries by the U.S. National Center 
for Education Statistics. We estimate the 
total circulation of all public libraries in 
1979 to have been 973.2 million, with a 
95% confidence interval of + /—9.1%; 
that is, we can be 95% confident that 
total U.S. public library circulation was 
no less than 885 million and no more 
than 1.062 billion. Using the same 
method, we estimate that total expendi- 
tures of all U.S. public libraries last year 
was $1.589 billion, but the 95% con- 
fidence interval is +/— 21.6%. 

The indices are published annually in 
American Libraries. The last major re- 
view of these indices appeared in Ilinois 
Libraries for Feb. 1976, pp. 152-58. [7] 


Herbert Goldhor 
Library Research Center 
University of Illinois library school 
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The Jackson magic casts its spell on deputy CPL commissioner Amanda Rudd, flanked 
by singer Michael Jackson (second from left) and his brothers, as she shares the spot- 
light during a press conference at the Chicago Public Library Cultural Center. 


Boogieing to the book beat 


For months now singer Michael Jack- 
son has been telling Chicago young 
adults to “boogie to the book beat.” 
More than 30 TV and radio stations 
have been broadcasting this Chicago 
Public Library message as part of a suc- 
cessful PR campaign. 

“His enormous popular appeal,” says 
YA coordinator Carla Hayden, “has at- 
tracted many previous nonusers to the 
library’s branches.” 

CPL first contacted Jackson to re- 
print, on bookmarks, a statement he had 
made in Jet magazine: “I love to read. 
I wish I could advise more people to 
read. There’s a whole new world in 
books. If you can’t afford to travel, you 
travel mentally through reading. You 
can see anything and go anyplace you 
want to through reading.” 

He also came up with the idea of blue 
“Boogie to the Book Beat” bookcovers 
to be given to young people who re- 
turned borrowed materials on time. The 
covers feature a photo of Jackson and 
list his 10 favorite books when he was 
in high school. 

In town for a concert date on Novem- 
ber 2, Jackson appeared at a press con- 
ference with high school newspaper 
editors at the CPL Cultural Center to 
announce his efforts for the library. Ap- 
pearing with him were three of his 
brothers. 

To top it all off, Mayor Jane Byrne 
declared Nov. 26-30 Chicago Library 
Week for Young Adults. She quoted 
Jackson’s Jet testimonial and urged peo- 
ple age 12 through 20 “to take advan- 
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tage of the resources and programs of 
CPL for their own personal development 
and enjoyment.” 

The high visibility of the campaign 
has generated great demand for the 
bookmarks, covers, and Jackson’s favor- 
ite books. In June the YA Department 
sent out another 20,000 bookmarks and 
covers, now in their 3rd printing. Sam- 
ples have also been sent out free to li- 


braries requesting them. 

Hayden says she is presently creating 
a 10-minute slide/tape presentation, 
which provides a brief history of the 
Jackson family, some shots and com- 
ments of Jackson during the press con- 
ference, his personal booklist, and 
photos of the eye-catching graphics, 


Generation gap gets lost 


At the Merchantville School and Pub- 
lic Library in a small town in New Jer- 
sey, senior citizens gather daily to par- 
ticipate in a federally funded lunch 
program. To qualify, the school must 
provide seniors a space where they can 
wait comfortably until the food is served. 
The place: the library. 

A fourth-grade teacher saw the seniors 
waiting in the library, thought about the 
children in her class, and a “caring and 
sharing” has taken place ever since. 

The encounter started in October with 
chess, checkers, and exchanging of arts 
and crafts skills. One gentleman, who 
had saved his stamp collection for grand- 
children who never adopted the same 
interest, now has five enthusiastic young- 
sters to share his philately. 

The high point came at Christmas 
when the Christmas tree was decorated 
by ornaments the seniors and their young 
friends created together. According to 
an article in Trends, a newsletter for the 
Camden/Gloucester Area Library, “the 


Giving her young friend some drawing tips, this senior is one of several who meet with 
fourth graders twice a week at the Merchantville library. Says another senior involved in 
the program: “I think the children learned from the meetings that older folk were not 
what they thought, but someone to love and have that love returned.” 
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class spent their money on gifts for the demand for Apple H, we have to dole Gregg Press revives | : 
senior citizens instead of the usual class out its use in 15-minute intervals, and a celebrated titles . 
exchange. . . child is limited to three intervals a week. Remember that deluxe establishment, 
The children entered the library Itis one of the prime attractions at the Squirrel Hotel, that a retired toy shop 
hesitantly, each looking to find their spe- library.” owner built exclusively for the comfort 
cial friend. Then the generation gap got Romans reports older children are and entertainment of his furry friends 
lost in hugs and kisses _.. the excitement doing programming all the time with the in the park? William Péne du Bois’ mem- 
of sharing the holiday.” . help of volunteers but regrets that in- rable story and meticulous #fawings | 
One of the fourth graders describes structional manuals are not more entic- have been returned to print as ‘one of the 
the ongoing project simply: “They do ing to children. She has been ordering quality hardcover editions of children’s | 
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appears on the screen. Division. The series also includes such noted | 
The library has purchased an Apple YASD’s Best Books for Young Adults titles as Cautionary Tales by Hilaire 
II microcomputer, a small home version Committee invites suggestions for titles, Belloc ($5.95), Nurse Matilda by Chris- 
with a keyboard, TV screen, and a set of which should include complete biblio- tianna Brand ($7.95), and Mistress 
low-cost educational programs which graphic information, suggested age level, Masham’s Repose by T. H. White 
can be fed into it through either a tape fiction or nonfiction, a brief annotation, ($9.95). Among the illustrators are | 
cassette or a five-inch flexible disk. It and a statement explaining why the book Robert Lawson, Helen Sewell, and Ben 
handles children’s games, chess, and is a qualified candidate. The person Shahn. 
mathematics as well as financial and making the nomination should give Gregg Press is offering a free Chil- . 
statistical programs for adults. name and library affiliation. Nomina- dren's Literature Series poster based on | 
Says children’s librarian Anne Ro- tions and requests for nomination forms a du Bois illustration from The Squirrel | 
mans, “Kids under 12 run here the min- should be sent to Joni Bodart, YASD Hotel, which can be obtained by writing 
ute they get out of school and play on it Best Books Chairperson, 713 Woodland, Children’s Poster, Gregg Press, 70 Lin- 
till their time is up at 6 p.m. There’s such Denton, TX 76201. coln St., Boston 02111. 
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China opens door 
on libPasy education 


by Donald C. Hausrath 


What’s a library smoking room? Can 
a computer function in any library? Will 
electronics stop book thefts? 

Questions such as these surfaced dur- 
ing two April librarian training work- 
shops in the People’s Republic of China. 
More than 300 librarians from leading 
institutions throughout China’s 29 prov- 
inces and autonomous regions gathered 
in Beijing and Shanghai for their first 
national instructional activity in 30 
years. The workshops, possibly the larg- 
est of their type ever in China, were a 
cooperative venture between the newly 
founded China Society of Library Sci- 
ence and the U.S. International Com- 
munication Agency (USICA). Leading 
the sessions were Rutherford Rogers, 
director of the Yale University Libraries, 
and Warren Haas, president of the 
Council on Library Resources. 

The workshops culminated discus- 
sions started in Beijing before China 
and the U.S. normalized relations. In- 
volved in the complex arrangements 
were leading Chinese librarians instru- 
mental in founding their national library 
association, several American librarians, 
and USICA representatives. 

The Beijing workshop appeared on 
national television and the Xinhua News 
Service when Vice Premier for Culture 
Wang Renzhong called an unscheduled 


meeting at the Great Hall of the People 
to thank U.S. Ambassador Leonard 
Woodcock, the International Communi- 
cation Agency, and American librarians 
Rogers and Haas. Du Ke, director and 
deputy secretary general of the China 
Society of Library Science, said the 
workshop was “the first step in the 
modernization of our libraries. We are 
ready for our second step, but are unsure 
where to put our feet; there are many 
problems needing to be solved.” 

Du Ke said China needs to train 
more librarians. He acknowledged the 
difficulty of this task, citing the need for 
international cooperation, Du Ke ex- 
pressed interest in strengthening Chinese 
library schools and in-service training. 

Vice Premier Wang added that li- 
braries will play an important role in 
China’s development. “Chinese libraries 
need to be modernized, and we will look 
forward to further help and cooperation 
from the American librarians,” he said. 

The workshop discussions covered di- 
verse topics, such as preservation of rare 
books, modern library buildings, inter- 
national bibliographic standards, person- 
nel training, and organizational design. 
Each was tape recorded for further use 
at library staff training sessions through- 
out China. Among questions participants 
had were: 

e Chinese libraries have no auto- 
mated systems. What are the steps and 
procedures for transferring from tradi- 
tional methods to automation? What is 
the impact of such systems on library 
operations? 

e Librarianship and information sci- 


Rutherford Rogers, director of Yale University Libraries, reviews library plans with 
Chinese workshop participants at Beijing University. 





















































































































































edited by Susan Spaeth Cherry 


ence are two separate fields in China, 
with almost no cross fertilization. Should 
the two fields be unified, and if so, how? 
What are the advantages? ` 

@ What aspects of library school cur- 
ricula cover automation? 

e What are the interrelationships be- 
tween libraries and library organiza- 
tions in the United States? 

è How are large American libraries 
organized? What is the administrative 
structure within a university vis-a-vis the 
library? Should all libraries in a univer- 
sity system be centralized? How are 
materials withdrawn from university 
libraries? 

è What professional qualifications do 
American libraries require for personnel? 

e What is the role of the national Ii- 
brary and other libraries in publishing, 
research, and standardization? 

e How does one evaluate library col- 
lections and use of materials? 

U.S. Counsel General Donald Ander- 
son said the workshop helped overcome 
technical, economic, and political ob- 
stacles to information exchange. “During 
the past 30 years, we have not had 
diplomatic relations, and the exchange of 
information has been interrupted. We 
are now overcoming this obstacle, two- 
way flow of information between the 
two peoples has begun,” he said. 

A separate reference workshop took 
place in Beijing April 4 to 7. Led by 
USICA Japan Library Officer Alice 
Lage, 20 participants from Beijing and 
Shanghai received training in evaluating 
and using basic American reference 
tools. 


Donald C. Hausrath is regional librarian, 
East Asia, for the United States interna- 
tional Communication Agency. 


Libraries to “teach” physicians 


July 1 the University of Southern 
California’s Norris Medical Library and 
Division of Postgraduate Medicine be- 
gan a three-year continuing education 
project for the practicing physician. 

Funded by a National Library of Med- 
icine research grant, the project will de- 
velop an ongoing system enabling physi- 
cians to design individual learning plans 
for themselves, form groups for contin- 


Correction: Participants in the Association 
of Research Libraries’ Academic Library 
Consultant Training Program (Al, June, 
p. 399) will be expected to spend up to 22, 
rather than 34 days away from their pre- 
sent jobs. 




































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































The Source 
uing education, and access learning ma- 
tdérials and resources. 

The project also will help medical li- 
braries become more responsive to the 
needs of practicing doctors. Sponsors 
will develop methods for validating the 
physicians’ self-directed study. 

For more information about the proj- 
ect, contact Bill Clintworth, Project Co- 
ordinator, Educational Broker Project, 
Norris Medical Library, Health Sciences 
Campus, University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, 2025 Zonal Ave., Los Angeles, 
CA 90033. 


Pittsburgh program trains 
agricultural information specialists 


The University of Pittsburgh’s School 
of Library and Information Science and 
the College of Agriculture and Forestry 
of West Virginia University have estab- 
lished a program to prepare individuals 
to be agricultural information specialists. 

Offered both to degree and certificate 
candidates, the program uses resources 
of UP’s University Center for Interna- 
tional Studies and the Graduate School 
of Public and International Affairs. It 
includes an extended supervised intern- 
ship in the Agriculture/ Engineering Li- 
brary of West Virginia University. 

For information about the program, 
contact the Director of Admissions, 
SLIS, University of Pittsburgh, Pitts- 
burgh, PA 15260. 


TECHNICAL SERVICES 





AACR 2 on slides 


AACR 2 rules for description, choice 
of access points, and form of entry are 
the subject of a three-part slide program 
now available from ALA. Produced with 
the collaboration of the RTSD/ AACR 2 
Introductory Program Committee and 
ALA Publishing Services, the 183 slides 
show title pages, other sources of biblio- 
graphic data, and cataloging prepared 
from them. Accompanying scripts ex- 
plain each rule. The program was de- 
signed to complement an earlier AACR 
2 videocassette series (AL, Dec. 1979, 
p. 665). 

Examples for Applying the Anglo- 
American Cataloging Rules, Second Edi- 
tion: A Three-part Slide Program, is 
$90 from the Order Department, ALA, 
50 E. Huron St., Chicago, IL 60611 
(0-8389-201-6-0). 


Ninth LC Subject Headings 

The ninth edition of Library of Con- 
gress Subject Headings, containing head- 
ings established and applied by LC 
through December 1978 and a cumula- 





tion of children’s literature headings, is 
now available. 

The new edition features three major 
changes: adoption of indirect local sub- 
division; removal of many free-floating 
form and topical subdivisions lacking 
cross references; and deletion of a list of 
subdivisions in the introduction. 

LC will continue selling a reprint of 
the eighth edition’s list of subdivisions 
for $4 until another list is published. The 
ninth edition is $75 in print from LC’s 
Cataloging Distribution Service, Wash- 
ington, DC 20541. Quarterly supple- 
ments for 1979 and 1980 are $40 and 
$45 per year, respectively. Microfiche 
issued quarterly are $50 per year for 
1979 and 1980 cumulations. Microfilm 
copies are $95 per year. 


LITERACY 





Literacy materials on loan 


Books and films that can assist in im- 
proving literacy skills are now available 
on loan from the ALA Headquarters Li- 
brary. The materials are part of demon- 
stration collections developed for a series 
of literacy workshops sponsored by the 
association’s Office for Library Service 
to the Disadvantaged. 

The book collections, designed to 
meet the needs of nonreading youths 
and adults, include textbooks, teachers’ 
manuals, and special interest titles such 
as Studying for a Driver’s License and 
Great Rulers of the African Past. Films 
available for loan include “The Lan- 
guage Experience Approach,” “Patterns 
in Language,” and other tutor training 
films produced by Indiana University, 
“Talking it Over,” demonstrating ways 
to create comfortable tutor-pupil rela- 
tionships, and “What If You Couldn’t 
Read,” a case history of a former illiter- 
ate. 

Libraries borrowing the materials must 
pay postage costs. For more informa- 
tion, contact Joel Lee, Headquarters Li- 
brarian, ALA, 50 E. Huron St., Chicago, 
IL 60611. 


Reading research collection 
available on microfiche 


Documents addressing general read- 
ing research, bilingualism, reading in- 
struction, and other topics appear in the 
William S. Gray Research Collection on 
Reading, now available on microfiche 
from the Alvina Treut Burrows Institute, 
Inc. 

The collection contains more than 
9,000 titles compiled from key journals, 
books, research reports, and mono- 
graphs published between 1884 and June 
1976, Each is reproduced in full on sil- 





ver halide film and annotated on index 
cards accessible by subject or author. 

William S. Gray, late professor emer- 
itus at the University of Chicago, organ- 
ized the collection. Available from the 
Alvina Treut Burrows Institute, Inc., 
POB 49, Manhasset, NY 11030. 





Bibliography covers reading 
in American public schools 


Gale Research Co. recently published 
Reading in American Schools: A Guide 
to Information Sources, an annotated, 
indexed bibliography for anyone inter- 
ested in developing reading programs for 
children. 

Edited by Maria E. Schantz and Jos- 
eph F. Brunner, the five-part guide 
covers 100 years of reading theory, prac- 
tice, and programs, literature for chil- 
dren and young adults, diagnosis and 
remediation, bilingualism, and law, lei- 
sure, and literacy. 

The bibliography is Volume 5 in 
Gale’s Education Information Guide 
Series. 266 pages; $28 from Gale, Book 
Tower, Detroit, MI 48226 (0-8103- 
1456-8, 79-23770). 


- BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Gambling: A Guide to Information 
Sources, edited by Jack Gardner, admin- 
istrator, Clark County Library District, 
Las Vegas, Nev., covers games of luck 
and skill. The annotated bibliography 
reports on legalization of gambling, 
probability, ethics, and social problems. 
286 pages; $26 from Gale Research 
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Co., Book Tower, Detroit, MI 48226 
(0-8 103-1229-8, 79-23797). 


PE FIRST EO TLABS 


The career of Joan Baez as folk mu- 
sician, political activist, and champion of 
human rights is the subject of Diamonds 
& Rust, a bibliography and discography 
compiled and edited by Joan Swane- 
kamp. Six indexes allow quick access to 
the bibliography of books and articles 
and discography of albums and album 
cuts. 88 pages; $8.50 from Pierian Press, 
5000 Washtenaw Ave., Ann Arbor, MI 
48104 (0-87650-113-7, 79-91336). 


Don Quijote ante el mundo (y ante 
mi) by Ernesto Giménez Caballero is a 
historical bibliography describing the 


don’s appearance in translations since 
the classic novel was first published, The 
work includes facsimiles of early title 
pages in various languages and a de- 
tailed index of films, illustrations, music, 
theater, and critical studies about Don 
Quixote. $15 ($7.95 softcover) from 
Inter-American University Press, POB 
3255, San Juan, PR 00936. 


Back in print. An Analytical Bibliog- 
raphy of Universal Collected Biography: 
Comprising Books Published in the En- 
glish Tongue in Great Britain and Ireland, 
America and the British Dominions, 
compiled by Phyllis M. Riches, originally 
was published by the Library Associa- 
tion, London, in 1934. This year, Gale 
has republished the work, which indexes 
some 36,000 biographical sketches ap- 
pearing in more than 3,000 works of 
collected biography. 709 pages; $45 
from Gale Research Co., Book Tower, 
Detroit, MI 48226 (0-81031-0168-7). 


A Marketing Approach to Library 
and Information Services was prepared 
by public library consultant Judith Ross 
of Wisconsin’s Department of Public In- 
struction. Part I is a selected, annotated 
bibliography; part II, a list of additional 
references, Nine pages; free from Judith 
Ross, Division for Lib. Services, 126 
Langdon St., Madison, WI 53702. 
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The AECT conference: some observations 
from the library community 
by Laurel Crone Sneed 


“E arlier AECT was a hardware or- 
ganization, and ALA was a print organ- 
ization; now they are both integrating 
hardware and software concerns more, 
and thats a healthy sign,” observed 
media expert Don Roberts at the 1980 
Association for Educational Communi- 
cations and Technology national con- 
vention. 

The conference, held in Denver April 
21-25, drew 5,650 librarians, teachers, 
media specialists, training directors, 
principals and administrators, profes- 
sors, audiovisual coordinators, and in- 
structional developers. It featured hands- 
on activities, film/ video and multi-image 
festivals, topical presentations, field trips, 
and business meetings of groups and 
organizations affiliated with AECT. 
Stretched over a mile and a half, the ex- 
hibits showed the latest in instructional 
technology hardware, software, and ser- 
vices available to media professionals. 

An outstanding feature of the conven- 
tion was a live, 90-minute, interactive 
satellite demonstration on videodisc 
technology, transmitted to 150 stations 
nationwide, including one in Alaska. 
About 25 librarians were site coordina- 
tors for the broadcast, sponsored by the 
Appalachian Community Service Net- 
work. The telecast enabled professionals 
not attending the AECT conference to 
interact with convention delegates. Proj- 
ect coordinator Rick Williamson esti- 
mates between 50 and 100 questions 
were phoned in through the five toll-free 
numbers set up for the telecast. About a 
third of the questions were answered. 
“Next time we'll be sure to have more 
telephone lines,” said Williamson. 

Other special features of the confer- 
ence included a hands-on workshop on 
the educational uses of the minicompu- 
ter and “Media for Kids,” a series of 
workshops and group sessions demon- 
strating ways to use media with K~12 
and college students. 

The convention theme, “Yesterday, 
Today, and Tomorrow,” set a philosoph- 
ical tone for the formal presentations 
and informal discussions, Talk of video- 


Laurel Crone Sneed is an instructional de- 
signer and a frequent contributor to 
‘“‘Mediatmosphere.”’ 


discs and minicomputers dominated 
many sessions. To find out what librari- 
ans were thinking about these subjects, 
this author chatted with several in the 
exhibit aisles. 


Learning to live with technology 

“It's just like everything else; [tech 
nology] comes, everybody talks about it, 
makes all these super-projections, and 
touts it as a panacea. Then what happens 
is that all of the excitement levels off... 
[technology] fits into the spectrum, and 
we live with it.” 

So said Judy Gaston, University of 
Minnesota film librarian, who thinks 
technologies of the future are not going 
to overtake existing technologies as sud- 
denly or completely as forecasters 
believe, 

“Some of the [conference] presentors 
were trying to give the impression that 
in the next few years, everyone is going 
to have a videodisc player, Well, we 
know for a fact that there are schools, 
organizations, and clubs who are just 
finally getting far enough along so that 
they are buying a 16 mm projector for 
the first time---and that was a consider 
able investment for them,” she observed. 

Several conference presentations 
stressed the benefits of applying video- 
discs to self-directed learning. Gaston 
was skeptical about how widespread this 
practice will be. “I was trying to think 
the other day about how many disc 
players you would have to have in a 
school district to really use them in self 
directed learning. It would take a lot of 
money, and I'm not sure that we're going 
to have it,” she said. 

Loreta Tiemann, coordinator of audio- 
visual services at Lincoln (Neb.} City 
Library, was enthusiastic about the edu- 
cational applications of the videodisc. 
Conference presentations reinforced her 
philosophy that the public library is a 
continuing education institution. 

“In a library you don't have an jn- 
structor between the learner and the 
material,” she said. “Adult learners in a 
library have to be able to find their way 
around the materials. If they can use the 
card catalog, that’s great, but I think 
some of the new technology, like video- 
discs with their potential for storing print 
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“Media for Kids,” a series of AECT worksh 
K-12 and college students. 





and visual information and their random 
access capability, might be able to make 
that search easier. Of course, one can 
ask the reference librarian, but so many 
people are hesitant to do that—they 
want to find the material themselves.” 

Joel Beame, director of Kingwood 
(W. Va.) Public Library, came to the 
conference specifically to acquaint him- 
self with the latest developments in video 
software and hardware. “Video is one 
element we're not dealing with at the 
present time in our library, and that is 
what we see for our future,” he said. 

One of the projects he envisions is a 
community video center where people 
can come to produce their own video 
messages and view or borrow video soft- 
ware for home use. “We recently lost 
our only public movie theater in the 
county, and people have to go 20 or 25 
miles to see a film. I see the community 
video center as a place to attend a film 
or video program projected on a large 
screen,” he said. 

The conference programs on mini- 
computers impressed Adeline Wilkes, li- 
brarian at Florida State University. After 
attending a session on minicomputers in 
education, she commented, “There are 
fantastic uses for minicomputers in li- 
braries. Teaching the use of the library 
would be a very good thing to have 
available on a minicomputer program.” 
Noneducational applications Wilkes en- 
visjoned for minicomputers are in cir- 
culating materials and storing parts of 
the card catalog. 

Don Roberts of Pyramid Films, for- 
merly a librarian, said the new technolo- 
gies discussed at the conference will help 
usher in an era of “paperless futures” 


ops, demonstrated various media uses with 





when all media are accessible by com- 
puter. “The videodisc will be a likely 
storage mechanism for the various me- 
dia because it’s digital,” he speculated. 
Asked about some conferees’ hesitancy 
to embrace future projections about the 
videodisc, he replied, “People including 
myself are always cynical about things 
they don’t understand. One of the ways 
of coping we have is to be cynical.” 

Roberts said the videodisc has been 
marketed in “a strange way,” both to 
libraries and to the public. He cited un- 
informed sales personnel and catalogs 
biased toward movies as enigmas of cur- 
rent disc software marketing. Roberts 
lamented that videodisc manufacturers 
are not pursuing the library and educa- 
tional markets, noting videodisc players 
are available only through consumer 
outlets and not through major audio- 
visual hardware distributors offering big 
discounts to schools and libraries. 

The next AECT national convention 
will take place in Philadelphia in spring 
1981. For more information, contact the 
Association for Educational Communi- 
cations and Technology, 1126 16th St., 
N.W., Washington, DC 20036, (202) 
833-4180. 


INFORMATION BRIEFS 





“Funding Report for Microcom- 
puters,” a 44-page handbook from Bell 
and Howell, details federal programs 
that help educators acquire microcom- 
puter hardware and software for class- 
room use. The booklet also features 
chapters on obtaining funds from state 
education departments and offers guide- 
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lines to help educators write effective 
proposals. It includes a bibliography of 
publications on funding, a glossary of 
funding terms, and a discussion of pri- 
vate funding sources. $5 prepaid from 
local Bell and Howell dealers or the com- 
pany’s Audio-Visual Products Division, 
7100 AL. McCormick Rd., Chicago, IL 
60645, e 


Videotext projections. International 
Resource Development, Inc., a Connect- 
icut management consulting firm, re- 
cently predicted that by the end of the 
1980s, one in four U.S. households will 
have integrated video terminals and 
systems that can provide news, enter- 
tainment, and transaction services. It 
speculates such services will compete 
with existing print and electronic media, 
The firm projects revenues from the 
services will reach $3.5 billion by 1990, 
paid largely by advertisers. More infor- 
mation about IRD’s predictions appears 
in the March 1980 issue of Information 
Retrieval and Library Automation, pub- 
lished by Lomond Publications, Inc., Mt. 
Airy, MD 21771. 


Electronic newsletter service. On 
July 1 Bibliographic Retrieval Services, 
Inc., (BRS) began operating a new elec- 
tronic newsletter service. Newsletter 
producers enter their own material on- 
line and update when necessary. Users 
can retrieve items of interest through a 
table of contents. Access to material 
takes place through the BRS/SEARCH 
System, which has offline printing capa- 
bility. For more information, contact 
BRS, 702 Corporation Park, Scotia, NY, 
(518) 374-5011. 


Call for future-minded librarians. 
The Public Library of Columbus and 
Franklin County (Ohio) is seeking pub- 
lic library directors to attend a fall meet- 
ing on the future role of public libraries 
in delivering information electronically 
to homes and nonlibrary sites. Partici- 
pants will discuss a model shared free 
public information computer network 
PLCFC Director Richard Sweeney has 
designed for Columbus, The network 
would provide free local information 
through computer terminals in shopping 
malls, the airport, the zoo, the library, 
and other public locations. Columbus 
agencies would supply the data, which 
would range from election results to 
figures on local housing starts. The net- 
work would not feature advertising or 
promotional information. Eventually, 
Sweeney hopes the system would be 
available in homes through two-way, in- 
teractive cable TV. For information 
about the computer network and the 
fall meeting, contact Sweeney, PLCFC 
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Administration Building, 28 S, Hamilton 


Rd., Columbus, OH 43213, (614) 864- 
8050. 


Transportation database. Informa- 
tion on transportation policy, planning, 
regulations, legislation, environmental 
and safety concerns, engineering, opera- 
tions, and economics is available through 
Lockheed Dialog’s new TRIS database. 
It features research project resumes from 
sponsoring or conducting agencies and 
document abstracts prepared from pri- 
mary reports, articles, and information 
centers in the U.S. and abroad. For 
more information about TRIS, contact 
George R. Plosker, Lockheed Informa- 
tion Systems, Lockheed Missiles and 
Space Co., Inc., 3460 Hillview Ave., 
Palo Alto, CA 94304, (800) 227-1927. 
In California, call (800) 982-5838. 


The Foundation Center, a national 
nonprofit organization, has published the 
1980 edition of The Foundation Grants 
Index, detailing more than 19,000 grants 
worth more than $1 billion. The guide 
features information about 400 major 
foundations, cross-indexed by topical 
key words, recipient organizations, and 
subject categories. The index lists only 
foundations awarding grants of more 
than $5,000 to nonprofit organizations. 
$27 from The Foundation Center, 888 
7th Ave., NYC 10106 (0-87954-028-1, 
72-76018). 


The International Council on Ar- 
chives is developing three projects on 
worldwide preservation and use of ar- 
chival materials through a $30,000 grant 
from the Council on Library Resources, 
The projects include preparing a records 
management manual for newly inde- 
pendent countries; conducting a sympo- 
sium on the responsibilities, professional 
environment, and status of archivists in 
Latin America; and preparing English, 
French, and Spanish curricula to train 
subprofessional archival personnel in the 
third world. 


The Pikes Peak (Colo.) Library Dis- 
trict will begin a two-year, multimedia 
program, “Past as Prologue in Colorado 
Springs,” next month with the help of a 
$90,000 grant from the National En- 
dowment for the Humanities. Intended 
to acquaint local residents with their 
area’s past, the program will publicize 
reference tools in the library‘s local his- 
tory section. Designed to attract non- 
library users, it will feature lectures, 
photo and art exhibits, literature distri- 
bution, and film and video presentations. 


Through an $88,828 grant: the 
Tennessee Committee for the Humarf- 
ties, Inc., the Memphis/Shelby County 
Public Library and Information Center 
is videotaping interviews with Tennessee 
regional writers in project “Talking 
Leaves: A Regional Focus.” The one- 
year program strives to encourage writ- 
ing and appreciation of the humanities 
and to spur other library and community 
humanities programs. It will develop a 
file of publishing contacts for writers 
and will supply authors’ names to in- 
terested parties. 


Northwestern University School of 
Law recently received $550,000 from 
the Woods Charitable Fund, Ine., to re- 
catalog, reclassify, and automate its 
400,000-volume collection. Over five 
years, the grant funds will be used to 
classify books by subject according to the _ 
Library of Congress System. Currently, : 
the law school library arranges books 
alphabetically. The collection also will 
be recataloged according to AACR 2. — 
The library plans to computerize its 
records with grant funds, 


The Clinton-Essex-Franklin Library 
System has received $8,995 from the 
New York State Council on the Arts to 
purchase 25 additional 16mm films for- 
its 925-item film collection. Topics will ` 
include social values and problems, art 
as sound and movement, handicrafts, — 
and Native American life. The grant also 
will fund two library programs on pre- 
serving library and historic materials. 


Committees alert librarians 
to microform price changes 

Librarians should be aware that Bell 
and Howell's Micro Photo Division has 
raised prices considerably for subscrip- 
tions to titles distributed on silver halide 
film, according to ALA advisory units 
on micropublishing issues. eo 

Bell and Howell has announced the 
availability of non-silver alternatives at — 
the old silver halide prices, reflecting in- 
flation. New silver halide subscription 
prices are 30 percent higher than non- 
Silver ones. Micro Photo automatically 
will fill orders with non-silver miero- 
forms unless instructed otherwise. 

Two committees of the ALA Re- 
sources and Technical Services Division 
have expressed concern about the new 
microform prices and policies to Micro 
Photo management. They are the Re- 
sources Section’s Micropublishing 
Committee and the Reproduction of Li- 
brary Materials Section’s Standards 
Committee. 











The Source 
Librarians with questions for either 
cemmittee should contact John Webb, 
Chair, RTSD/RS Micropublishing Com- 
mittee, Oregon State Library, Salem, OR 
97310, (503) 378-4246, or Lawrence 
Robinson, Chair, RTSD/RLMS, Pres- 
ervation Microfilming Office, Library of 
Congress, Washington, DC 20504, (202) 
287-5919, 


Guide to Latin American collection 


The University of Texas has pub- 
lished a guide to more than 6,300 micro- 
film reels of Latin American materials 
housed in its general libraries. “Archives 
and Manuscripts on Microfilm in the 
Nettie Lee Benson Latin American Col- 
lection” is a checklist of some 400 items 
from U.S. and foreign depositories such 
as the National Archives of the United 
States and the Public Record Office of 
Great Britain. The materials cover the 
19th and 20th centuries. 

Compiled by librarian Jane Garner, 
the checklist is arranged by geographical 
area, covering Mexico, Central America, 
the Caribbean, and South America. $10 
(plus 5 percent tax for Texas residents) 
from the General Libraries Office, Uni- 
versity of Texas, Perry-Castaneda Li- 
brary, 3.200, Austin, TX 78712. 


“Meet the Press” on fiche 


Transcripts of NBC’s “Meet the 
Press” programs from 1957 to the pres- 
ent are available on microfiche from Bell 
and Howell’s Micro Photo Division. The 
programs feature interviews with promi- 
nent and controversial national and in- 
ternational figures. 

Each fiche contains the complete tran- 
script of one program. The entire “Meet 
the Press” collection may be purchased 
for $1,008; subscriptions to programs 
broadcast in individual years are $42. 
Each subscription includes a microfiche 
chronology and an alphabetical listing of 
interviewees with program dates. 

For more information, contact the 
Customer Service Dept., Micro Photo 
Division, Bell and Howell, Wooster, OH 
44691. 


Microfiche agriculture index 


The first retrospective cumulation ever 
published of Volumes 34 to 42 of the 
Bibliography of Agriculture is now avail- 
able on microfiche from The Oryx Press. 
More than a million citations the Na- 
tional Agricultural Library issued be- 
tween 1970 and 1978 are indexed by 
some 3 million subject and million and 
a half author references. 

Oryx also offers annual bibliography 
updates on fiche beginning with Volume 
43, A detailed microfiche file index ac- 
companies the updates. To order, con- 
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tact The Oryx Press, 2214 N. Central at 
Encanto, Suite 103, Phoenix, AZ 85004. 


Handbook for mature women 


Adult Female Human Being in the 
1980s: A Handbook for Lifelong Educa- 
tion bills itself as “an informal guide to 
mature women returning to college or 
starting late.” 

Authors Fran Murray and Mildred 
Erickson examine the problems of work- 
ing women, the costs and benefits of jobs 
and careers, the best ways to get a job, 
laws affecting women workers, and edu- 
cational opportunities for the mature 
woman. The handbook provides statis- 
tics on women in the work force and an 
outlook for the eighties. 47 pages; $2 
from MSU Lifelong Education Pro- 
grams, Michigan State University, E. 
Lansing, MI 48824. 





Actress Ethe! Barrymore is one of more 
than 1,000 women whose biographies ap- 
pear in Liberty’s Women, a new reference 
work from G. & C. Merriam Co. Edited by 
Robert McHenry, the book profiles famous, 
infamous, and forgotten artists, scientists, 
historians, athletes, writers, actresses, 
and others from gourmet cook Julia Child 
to librarian Caroline M. Hewins to mur- 
derer Lizzie Borden. Liberty’s Women in- 
dexes its subjects by their occupations 
and organizations they founded or headed. 
482 pages; $15 at bookstores or from 
Merriam, 47 Federal St., Springfield, MA 
01101 (0-87779-064-7, 79-23772). 


Bibliography on women in sports 

Women in Sport: A Guide to Informa- 
tion Sources describes periodicals, biog- 
raphies, instructional books, audiovisual 
materials, conference reports, and other 
resources on the role of women in all 
types of sports. 

Part one of the annotated bibliography 
covers general reference works, includ- 
ing historical and general resources; part 
two describes biographies and biography 
collections of women in golf, gymnas- 
tics, horseback riding, ice skating, tennis, 
and other sports; part three covers works 
on teaching and coaching women ath- 






letes and instructional materials for 


women in specific sports; and part four 
lists additional sources of information 
on sports halls of fame, national sports 
organizations, and other topics. 

Edited by Mary L. Remley, the bibli- 
ography has author, title, and subject 
indexes. 139 pages; $28 from Ggle Re- 
search Co., Book Tower, Refroit MI 
48226 (0-8103-1461-4, 80-14773). 


Manual on pay equity 

Proceedings from the Conference on 
Pay Equity, Oct. 24, 1979, in Washing- 
ton, D.C., now are available in Manual 
on Pay Equity, a guide to equal pay for 
work of comparable value. The confer- 
ence involved representatives of groups 
such as the Coalition of Labor Union 
Women, Business and Professional 
Women’s Foundation, the Women’s Bu- 
reau, and Working Women. 

The manual also features a survey of 
legislation and litigation on pay equity, 
information on collective bargaining, 
examples of comparable worth studies, 
research agendas, and other resources. 
$9.95 from Women in the Economy 
Project, Conference on Alternative State 
and Local Policies, 2000 Florida Ave., 
N.W., Room 406-L, Washington, DC 
20009. 


Rape victims’ resource 


Assaults on Women: Rape and Wife 
Beating, a new Public Affairs pamphlet 
by Natalie Jaffe, addresses questions 
such as, “Where can a rape victim turn 
for help?” “Why do some women stay 
with abusive husbands?” and “What ac- 
tions can help prevent rape and wife 
beating?” The 28-page booklet features 
a resource list for further information. 
50 cents from the Public Affairs Com- 
mittee, 381 Park Ave., NYC 10016. 


Pamphlet on women’s role 
in world development 

Women: The Fifth World, a 64-page 
pamphlet from the Foreign Policy Asso- 
ciation, explores the role women can 
play in improving underdeveloped coun- 
tries. Author Elise Boulding suggests in 
the past, women have been ignored as 
significant contributors to society. She de- 
scribes the development of “all-women’s 
enterprises” such as cooperatives and 
credit associations in industrialized na- 
tions and lists 52 international organiza- 
tions. 

The pamphlet (Headline Series 248) 
includes statistics about women’s jobs, 
marital status, and earnings worldwide. 
$2 each prepaid, with discounts for 
quantity orders from the Foreign Policy 
Association, 1800 K St., N.W., Wash- 
ington, DC 20006 (0-87124-059-9, 80- 
65602). 
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Essays on Mexican women 


* The Chicano Studies Research Center 
recently published Mexican Women in 
the United States: Struggles Past and 
Present, a collection of essays on topics 
ranging from the Chicano student move- 
ment to working class women in 19th- 
centur® Mexico. 

Edited by Magdalena Mora and Ade- 
laida R. Del Castillo, the softcover book 
features five sections: Integration and 
Development, Sterilization, Labor Ac- 
tivity, Past Struggles, and Profiles. 

An appendix features statistics about 
Chicanas’ marital and family status, 
education, occupations, and earnings. 
$12.75 plus shipping from the Chicano 
Studies Research Center, Publications, 
University of California/ Los Angeles, 
405 Hilgard Ave., Los Angeles, CA 
— 90024 (0-89551-022-7, 80-10682). 
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Standards for serving the disabled 


Standards of Service for the Library 
of Congress Network of Libraries for 
the Blind and Physically Handicapped, 
available from ALA, seeks to assure 
high quality library service to disabled 
people unable to read conventional print 
material. It covers agencies, regional li- 
braries, machine lending agencies, and 
subregional branches of public libraries 
belonging to the National Service Net- 
work. The standards can be useful for li- 
brary program development and evalua- 
tion. 

The Association of Specialized and 
Cooperative Library Agencies compiled 
the 76-page paperback work. $4.50 pre- 
paid from the ALA Order Dept., 50 E. 
Huron St., Chicago, IL 60611 (0-8389- 
0298-7, 79-22963). 


Dictionary of braille music signs 


Braille readers can determine the 
meanings of unfamiliar music symbols 
with the Dictionary of Braille Music 
Signs, new from LC’s National Library 
Service for the Blind and Physically 
Handicapped, The 210-page, large print 
dictionary, prepared by music braillist 
and consultant Bettye Krolick, contains 
definitions of more than 400 music signs 
and some 100 literary abbreviations. It 
also explains the history of the braille 
music code and fundamentals of braille 
music notation. 

Each page of the dictionary corre- 
sponds to pages in a companion braille 
edition, enabling sighted teachers and 
blind students to locate the same infor- 
mation. The work is free to libraries 
serving blind music students from the 
Music Section, National Library Service 
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for the Blind and Physically Handi- 
capped, Washington, DC 20542. 





LIBRARY PERSONNEL 


Appointments 

Rick J. ASHTON is the new director of the 
Allen County (Ind.) Public Library, where 
he has worked as administrative assistant, 
assistant librarian, and assistant director 
since 1977. He formerly was curator of local 
and family history at Chicago’s Newberry 
Library. 


SAMUEL M. CARRINGTON has been named 
university librarian at Rice University’s 
Fondren Library, where he has Served as 
acting university librarian since 1979. 


ROBERT A. Harris, formerly director of the 
Bartlett (11l.) Public Library District, is the 
new director of the Bellwood GIL) Public 
Library. 





Johnson Harris 


R. STEVEN Hawk is the new librarian- 
director of the Akron-Summit County 
(Ohio) Public Library, where he has served 
since 1977 as assistant library-director in 
charge of branches and personnel and as- 
sistant librarian-director in charge of the 
main library. 


WiLiiaM J. Hussard became director of 
the Virginia State Library’s Library Divi- 
sion June 1. He formerly was head of user 
services and acting head of general refer- 
ence at Virginia Polytechnic Institute and 
State University. 


JEFFREY P. JOHNSON is the new director of 
the Woodlands Library Cooperative, Al- 
bion, Mich. He formerly was extension ser- 
vices librarian for the Frankfurt, Germany, 
military community. 








NEAL K, Kase is the new manager of the 
Research Department at OCLC, Ine., whee 
he has been a research scientist since 1978. 


MatrHew C. KUBAK, formerly assistant 
director at the Mary H. Weir Publie Li- 
brary, Weirton, W, Va., is the new director 
of the West Florida Regional Library, 
Pensacola. i 


Davin L. Lapp, new U.S. register of copy- 
rights, assumed his position June 2, A for- 
mer commissioner of patents under John 
F, Kennedy, he most recently was a law 
professor at the University of Miami, Fla. 


ALEX LaDENSON, former chief librarian at 
the Chicago Public Library, is the new 
executive director of the Urban Libraries 
Council. 


Lena B. SAUNDERS is the new director of 
the Arlington County (Va) Department of 
Libraries. She is president of the Virginia 
Library Association, member of the ALA 
Council, and member of the Reference and 
Adult Services Division’s executive board. 


H. PauL Scuranx. Chair of the OCLC 
Board since 1975, Schrank will leave his 
post as University of Akron librarian on 
July 1 to work full time for OCLC. Follow. 
ing the appointment of an OCLC chief ex- 
ecutive officer, Schrank will become board 
vice-chair, marketing. 


CAROLYN A. SNYDER recently became acting 
dean of university libraries at Indiana Uni. 
versity. Formerly assistant director for pub- 
lic affairs at the TU libraries, she is an active 
member of ALA and the Indiana Library 
Association. Snyder will hold her new post 
until Dec. 31, 


HERBERT 8S. WAITE, professor of library sci- 
ence at Indiana University and for the lasi 
five years director of the Graduate Library 
School’s Research Center, was named dean 
of the library school effective July 1, suc- 
ceeding Bernard M. Fry. An ALA mem- 
ber, White has been president of the 
American Society for Information Science 
and the Special Libraries Association. 


BILLy R. WILKINSON is the new director of 
the university library at the University of 
Maryland/Baltimore County. He previously 
served as associate university librarian at 
the University of Illinois, Chicago Circle. | 


JAMES F. Wyatt, dean of university li- 
braries at the University of Alabama since 
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1973, became director of university libraries i 


at the University of Rochester N.Y.) 
July 1. l 


Transition 

CuagLES A. BuNGE, director of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin-Madison’s library school 
since 1971, will return to fulltime teaching 
and research at UW/M at the end of the 
1980-81 academic year. Bunge is president 
of the Association of American Library 
Schools. 


Retirements 


BERNARD Fry, first fulltime dean of Indiana 
University’s graduate library school, retired 
June 30. He will remain at the university 
to teach and conduct research and will con- 
tinue editing Information Processing and 
Management and Government Publications 
Review. 


BERNARD I. Gi, head librarian at Moor- 
head (Minn.) State University since 1950, 
retired June 30. 


E. Karen Kivi, reference librarian and pro- 
fessor of media education at Moorhead 
(Minn.) State University, retired May 28 
after 33 years of service. 





CONSUMER 


CLASSIES 





All notices relating to library employ- 
ment now appear in AL’s new pull- 


out CAREER LEADS section. 


“| Glassitied rate; $4/line 


; "Place all ads with Jan Grey, American Libraries, 
Classified Advertising, 50 E. Huron St, Chicago, 


IL 60611, (312) 944-6780. 
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FOR SALE 
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BOOK COLLECTIONS BOUGHT & SOLD. Pro- 
fessional libraries in all areas, scholarly & 
scientific subjects. Books should be in good 
condition, no textbooks or paperbacks, Please 
send offers to: Waiter J. Johnson, inc.—Book 
Collections Dept., 355 Chestnut St., Norwood, 


NJ 07648. 
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WANTED 
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SUPPLIERS WANTED 
Large publication importer on Taiwan 
seeks suppliers for the following: 

® Microform publications: all types 

© Microform readers, storage & copiers 

e AV materials 

* AV projectors, copiers, storage 

e Library supplies 
Please contact: 

General Manager 
Good Faith Worldwide int'l Co., Ltd. 
7th Floor, #13 Nan Yang Street 

Taipei, Taiwan, R.O.C. 
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OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 





FREE OUT-OF-PRINT SEARCH SERVICE. Ex- 
clusive want lists invited. Persistent worldwide 
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Watkins Vainstein 


R. GLENN MASSENGALE, library director at 
Huntingdon College, Ala., retired June 1 
after 21 years of service. 


Rose VAINSTEIN, Margaret Mann professor 
of library science at the University of 
Michigan library school, retired at the end 
of the 1979-80 academic year. A longtime 
active ALA member, she is author of some 
50 articles and monographs. 


Davip Roy Watkins retired June 30 as 
university librarian at Brandeis University. 
He is a former president of the Minnesota 
and Connecticut Library Associations and 
a past member of the ALA Council. 


search. Reasonable prices. LINCOLN BOOK, 
Log Road, R.F.D. #3, Esmond, RI 02917. 


lt 


THE ARTS AND ARCHITECTURE. Let a spe- 
cialist search for your o.p. titles. American or 
foreign. inquiries for single titles or desider- 
ata lists receive personal and diligent atten- 
tion, if given to us exclusively for a specific 
Be: Paul A. Stroock, Box 126, Jericho, NY 
11753. 
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WANTED: DETECTIVE/MYSTERY HWANT 
LISTS.” Free search service. No obligation. 
No fees, Send for free catalog. The SILVER 
DOOR, Box 3208, Redondo Beach, CA 90277. 


ee nN RE 


EXCLUSIVE want lists get prompt attention, 
wide search, reasonable prices from interna- 
tional Bookfinders, Inc., Box 1-ALA, Pacific 
Palisades, CA 90272. 


re COC CCL 


EXPERIENCED LIBRARIANS search titles or 
subject. Plus 150,000 indexed stock. PAB, 2917 
Atlantic, Atlantic City, NJ 08041. (609-344-1943). 
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PERIODICALS AND SERIALS 
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BACK ISSUES available of tities in Reader's 
Guide and PPI. Magazine Center, Dept. 405, 
1133 Broadway, New York, NY 10010. 


een RC 


ASK AND YOU SHOULD RECEIVE. Back issues 
from Way’s Magazines Unlimited. Box AlL- 
193, Seattle, WA 98111. 
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ABRAHAM'S MAGAZINE SERVICE, INC, BL 
Dept., 56 E. 13 St., N.Y., NY 10003. Est, 1889. 
Please submit your lists of Duplicates for Sale. 
We buy sets, runs, and volumes in all fields 
and languages. No single issues wanted. 
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PERIODICALS, SERIALS, REFERENCE, GOVT. 
DOCUMENTS—social sciences and humani- 
ties. Please send sales and want lists. Harold 
el a inc., 25 Van Zant St., Norwalk, CT 
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MARV BROADBENT, Box 6, Beltsville, MD 
20705. Government publications. Standing, sin- 
gle, subscription, and search orders. 301- 
937-8846. 
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ROBERT WEDGEWORTH, ALA executive di- 
rector, received an honorary doctorate of 
humane letters May 11 from Wabash Col- 
lege, Crawfordsville, Ind. Wedgeworth re- 
ceived his first honorary doctorate in 1973 
from Park College, Parkville, Mo. 


Deaths 

Mabe L. Conar, former referefice services 
director of the Detroit Public Library and 
executive secretary of the library’s friends 
group, died May 29 at age 91. She was a 
former ALA Executive Board member and 
recipient of the 1963 Isadore Gilbert Mudge 


Citation for outstanding reference librarian- 
ship. 


Berry OBEY, manager of the Reprographics 
and Distribution Center at ALA Headquar- 
ters, died July 8 of cancer at age 53, Obey, 
a leader of ALA staff activities and a tire- 
less manager of special ALA projects be- 
yond her official duties, was known to many 
hundreds of association members she as- 
sisted with reprographic services at Mid- 
winter and Annual Conferences. Condo- 
lences may be sent to her husband Richard 
and family at 8017 Churchill, Niles, IL 
60648. 


“CONGRESS IN PRINT” - a weekly alert to 
just-released committee hearings, prints, re- 
ports, and staff studies. $55/yr. For subscrip- 
tion or more information write: Washington 
Monitor, 499 National Press Building, Wash- 
ington, DC 20045, 202-347-7757. 
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PERIODICALS bought & sold. J. S. Canner & 
Co., 49-65 Lansdowne St., Boston, MA 02215. 
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U.S. GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS, serials, 
periodicals. 1800-1977. We buy, sell, exchange. 
S. Ward, La Plata, MD 20646. 


nen Re 


BUILDING SPECIAL COLLECTIONS is one of 
our specialties. Foreign books and periodicals, 
current and out-of-print. Albert J. Phiebig, 
Inc., Box 352, White Plains, NY 10602. 


PERIODICALS, SERIALS, ail subject areas. 
Please send want lists and sales lists to: 
Waiter J. Johnson, Inc., 355 Chestnut St., Nor- 
wood, NJ 07648. 
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SERVICES AND SOURCES 
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CROSS REFERENCE CARDS for school and 
public libraries put the Sears llth ed. to 
work. 1,222 “see,” “see aiso,” and “notes” 
cards + 144-page manual/list with Dewey 
nos. only $39.95. Woods Library Publ. Co., 
9159 Clifton, Evergreen Park, iL 60642. 


BINDING SERVICE. Inexpensive binding for 
all of your paperback or hardcover books. We 
aiso carry a large number of prebound papert- 
backs in stock with free library cards, We 
cover the field from kindergarten through 
college. For a catalog, information, or rush 
order, call Customer Service, 607-397-8725 col- 
lect. Over 30 years of experience. STORY 
HOUSE CORPORATION, Bindery Lane, Char- 
lotteville, NY 12036. 
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MEXICO: Statistics, laws, periodicals, official 
publications, literature, history, economics, 
etc. Request our lists. MACH, Apdo. 7-854, 
Mexico 7, D.F. 


< 
MARCFICHE: The feast expensive and most 


up-to-date source of cataloging. MARC Re- 
search, Box 40035, Washington, DC 20016. 
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Computer Output Microforms.. . 
Or all three now? 
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Where Versatility Counts, 
You Can Count on Minolta RP405 


lf your library is like so many others, dealing regu- 
larly with micro materials on roll film, microfiche and 
now even C.O.M., finally there is a Reader/Printer 
designed to truly handle multiple formats and reduc- 
tion ratios. 

The compact, high-performance Minolta RP405 is a 
universal tabletop Reader/Printer capable of han- 
dling all kinds of microfilm. That means microfiche 
COM, NMA and COSATI), microfilm rolls (16mm and 


35mm) and aperture cards. Interchangeable lenses. 
8X through 78X, image rotation. Whatever your micro 
filmed information output requirement, this versatile 
machine can do the job. The electrostatic bi-charge 
printing system produces high quality copies from 
negative and positive film that will not discolor. Qual- 
ity at a cost-effective price. That's Minolta RP405. The 
right Reader/Printer for your library today, tomorrow 
and beyond. 


Minolta Corporation èe 101 Williams Drive èe Ramsey, New Jersey 07446 e (201) 825-4000 
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Few reference works get as “one of World Book’s ...and make sure you get your 
much use as World Book. It’s special strengths has been easy = money’s worth when you pur- 
the encyclopedia that’s right and comprehensive accesstothe chase an encyclopedia. 

for students in the early grades information contained in the set? gpr = == mee mem meme seme mmm 
. . -and on through high school. « a. 7 
And that means World Book is 
a great value in these times 
when you re trying to stretch 
every dollar in the budget! These are just a few reasons 
why World Book is the world’s 
best-selling encyclopedia. 
We'd be happy to send you. 
... World Book is unques- a free reprint of the entire 
tionably one of the best review of the World Book 
designed and meticulously Encyclopedia as it appears in 
edited American encyclo- Encyclopedia Buying Guide. 
pedias ever made.” Just fill out and mail the coupon 


World Book is, pound-for- 
pound, the best encyclopedia 
on the market today.” 


Nese tix: 
Atraire 


World Book-Childcraft International, Inc. 
Station 106 

Merchandise Mart Plaza 

Chicago, Hlinois 60654 

A subsidiary of The Scott & Fetzer Company 
[Q f would like a free reprint of the review of 
World Book in Encyclopedia Buying Guide. 
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Encyclopedia Buying Guide * 
confirms it: 

a C] I would like to know how I can become a World 
Book representative. 


Name ype 
(please print) 
Library 


Address 


City/State/Zip 


“Encyclopedia Buying Guide by Kenneth Kister, 2nd Ed., R.R. Bowker. Phone Number — , m 
Copyright © 1978 by Xerox Corp. {area code) M6378J 
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* The highly praised Gale Information Guide Library consists 
of nineteen series of subject bibliographies focusing on topics 
of specific, contemporary interest in medium-to-large 
libraries, whether academic or public or special. All volumes 
are priced at $28.00 each and are subtitled “A Guide to Infor- 
mation Sources?’ Annotations and indexes are important 


features of each volume. 


Reviewers for Choice, Library Journal, ‘‘Reference and 
Subscription Books Reviews;’ Wilson Library Bulletin, and 
elsewhere have praised volumes in the series with such words 





as ‘‘excellent;’ “highly recommended?’ ‘indispensable, and 
‘invaluable?’ During the past several years, volumes from the 
Library have been distinguished in Choice’s annual list of 
“Outstanding Academic Books’? and ALA’s “Reference 
Books of the Year.’ 


Listed below are recently published volumes in some of the 


series. Write for the catalog listing all the volumes in the Gale 


Information Guide Library. 
ALL BOOKS ARE SENT ON 30-DAY APPROVAL 


Customers Outside the U.S. and Canada add 10% to prices shown. 











NEW VOLUMES in the 
Gale Information Guide Library 





American Govt. & History 


America’s Military Past. Jack C. Lane. Covers 
the most significant historical literature dealing 
with American land and air forces. 280pp. 


Progressive Reform. John Buenker and Nicholas 
Burckel. Cites 1.656 sources pertinent to the 
twentieth-century Progressive movement. 
3669p. 


United States Constitution. Earlean M., McCar- 
rick. Describes materials relating to the pre- 
Constitutional period and the Constitution itself. 
390pp. 


U.S Foreign Relations. Eimer Plischke. Treats 
selected historical and contemporary sources on 
the conduct of American diplomacy. 730pp. 


Art & Architecture 


American Decorative Arts and Old World In- 
fluences. David M. Sokol. Serves as a guide to 
both basic and specialized literature in the field 
plus sources providing background information 
on the topic worldwide. 270pp. 


Historic Preservation. Arnold L. Markowitz. 
Topics include preservation, maintenance, 
repair. restoration, etc.. of building structures. 
Sites, and entire towns. 279pp. 


Indigenous Architecture Worldwide. Lawrence 
Wodehouse. Covers indigenous architecture ona 
worldwide basis, as well as the vernacular as a 
nineteenth-century revival style and an influence 
in twentieth-century architecture. 392pp. 


Stained Glass. Darlene A. Brady and William Ser- 
ban. Guides artisans, researchers, and students 
to technical. historical, and general sources. 
S85pp. 


Twentieth-Century European Painting. Ann Marie 
Cutul, Focusing on well-known artists, the guide 
cites books. exhibition catalogs, special issues of 
periodicals, and published theses and disserta- 
tions. 350pp. 


Economics 
American Economic History. William K. Hutchin- 


son. Spans the time period from the American 
colonial era to the present. 2960p. 


Regional Statistics. M. Balachandran. Identifies 
and classifies by subject categories most of the 
available small area socioeconomic data sources 
of interest to marketing personnel, enonomists, 
regional planners, and business persons. 25/pp. 


Urban and Regional Economics. Jean Shackie- 
ford. Designed to aid scholars in both research 
and teaching activities. 208pp. 


Education 


Medical Education in the United States. 
Francesco Cordasco with David N. Alloway. A 
convenient guide to the literature which 
delineates the development and progress of 
American medical education, both retrospective 
and current. 393pp. 


Reading in American Schools. Maria E. Shantz 
and Joseph F. Brunner. Facilitates the research of 
scholars, teachers, and others involved in the 
educational and exploratory aspects of reading. 
266pp. 


Ethnic Studies 


German-American History and Life. Michael 
Keresztesi and Gary Cocozzoli. Annotates a 
Selection of basic treatises, landmark writings. 
and documents. 3/2pp. 


Geography & Travel 


Travel in Oceania, Australia, and New Zealand. 
Robert E. Burton. Lists resources of importance 
to the traveler, travel agent. and librarian. 123pp. 


Health Affairs 


Cross-National Study of Health Systems: Con- 
cepts, Methods, and Data Sources. Ray H. El- 
ling. 293pp. 


Cross-National Study of Health Systems: Coun- 
tries, World Regions, and Special Problems. Ray 
H. Elling. 687pp. The guides cover a wide range 
of sources including collections of descriptions of 
health systems in different countries, research 
monographs, journal articles. official reports. 
and unpublished dissertations. 


Health Statistics. Frieda O. Weise. Provides ac- 
cess to available vital and health statistics data for 
public and private agencies, organizations, and 
individuals concerned with the planning, provi- 
sion, or evaluation of health services. 137pp. 


Professional and Scientific Literature on Patient 
Education. Lawrence W. Green and Connie 
Cavanaugh Kansler. Examines the literature of 
public health education, medical sociology, 
social psychology, educational psychology. 
medical anthropology, and more. 330pp. 


Man & the Environment 


Water Pollution. Allen W. Knight and Mary Ann 
Simmons. Provides a selected reading list for 
researchers with diverse backgrounds and ex- 
posure to the study of water pollution. 278pp. 


Natural World 


Energy Statistics. Sarojini Balachandran. tden- 
tifies and lists publications devoted exclusively to 
energy Statistical data. 272pp. 


Range Science. John F. Vailentine and Phillip L. 
Sims. Serves the functional needs for range 
science information inciuding making ad- 
ministrative and managerial decisions, research 
preparation, preparing range and ranch plans or 
consultant reports. and more. 231pp. 


Psychology 


Human Motivation. Charles N. Cofer. Concen- 
trates on Classic as well as contemporary books 
and review articles. 178pp. 


Humanistic Psychology. Gloria Behar Gottsegen 
and Abby J. Gottsegen. Focuses on the literature 
of the philosophical-theoretical origins of human- 
ism and the basic principles which contributed to 
the beginnings of demarcation within humanistic 
psychology. 185pp. 


Sports, Games, & Pastimes 


Women in Sport. Mary L. Remley. Addresses the 
bibliographic needs of instuctors, researchers, 
students, and participants. 139pp. 


Urban Studies 


Urban Finance and Administration. Jerry McCaft- 
fery and John Mikesell. Concentrating on ma- 
terials published from the early 1950s through 
1978, the guide's orientation is on present and 
predicted urban fiscal structures and conditions. 
22500. 


Urban Indicators. Thomas P Murphy. Provides 
an overview of the literature of the field with em- 
phasis on materiais published since 1970. 
243pp. 





GALE Research Co. 


Book Tower ¢ Detroit, MI 48226 
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- Brodart’s put everything you need to make professional signs and labels, quickly 
~ and easily, in one convenient Leteron Starter Kit. With Leteron, type is automatically aligned an 
comes in a wide variety of sizes, styles and colors. 
Your Starter Kit includes a carrying case, alphabet and numeral sets, 8 rolls of Lete 
samples of cardstock products, roller and die cleaner, graphic utility tool and rubber roller. 
Send us your order for a Leteron Model C Starter Kit today. Or call toll-free, (800) 


233-8467. It's only $289.00. Catalog number 89-420-001. 
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Spell out your message by dropping Remove your “imaged” tape message Mylar carrier makes positioning your 
Leterdies into the LETERON machine. Leter- from the LETERON. Separate Letertape. The message easy. Merely press letters down on: 
tape letters are made with a quick, single letters remain on a clear Mylar” carrier, the sign surface, peel away carrier and roll ~ 
turn ofa handle. The LETERONsystemdoes properly spaced and aligned. or bumish to permanently secure message. 
the rest. That's all there is to i! pun 
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ae Save money when you order from Brodart. Our prices are consistently lower than traditional prices 


oe (see below). And that’s not just on our Mini-Graph Starter Set. You'll continue to save whenever you buy additional 
_ supplies for your Mini-Graph from Brodart. Place your order today. 


i EE E Ge E ORDERFORM EE ee ee ee 


Catalog # Description Traditional Price Brodart’s Price *'°*° 


wwe 555-200-001  Mini-Graph Starter Set $585 

a 555-201-001  Mini-Graph Stencils—500— $ 38.50/500 $37 
—1000— $ 74.50/1000 $ 72 
= — $ 72.75/1000 
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25/1000 | 
55/1000 a 
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.45 each 

70 each 


a E LEAS AAAA Total 
C My checkis enclosed. [1 Please bill me later. 
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ee 555-203-001 Black Ink—4 oz 
—— 55203-002 BlackInk— 160z 
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IN THE NEWS/ A well-known jobber finds itself in a Louisiana 
grand jury jambalaya; a hot time in Manila with IFLA; mail fraud 
indictment for reference book publisher. And, NCLIS and Indiana 
University Libraries get new directors—both women. 


ACTION EXCHANGE/ Aids for averting disaster; dial-a-story 
successes. 


ON MY MIND/ Lawyer Mary M. Hutchings tells librarians not to be 
intimidated by the Basic Books vs. Gnomon copyright decision. | 


RESEARCH AND REALITY/ New AL columnist Herbert White looks _ 
at library research—who, what, where, and how much? a 


ALIEN IN THE READING ROOM/ Of computer catalogs, component 
words, and saved shoe leather at the Library of Congress. 
Reference staffer Patrick Frazier tells of his conversion from card 
to terminal user. 


TOWARD BIBLIOGRAPHIC CONTROL/ Michae! Gorman’s g 
assessment of the “cozily Edwardian” world of LC subject headings 
and its future in machine systems. 


VENDORWATCH/ Why library orders cost publishers a bundie: a 
publisher’s view. 


YOUTHREACH/ Students can interview favorite authors through 
new phone program; Emergency Librarian changes focus. 


‘ALA REPORT/ 


563 Candidates for president-elect, vice-president, and Council 
in the 1981 elections. 

564 1981 ALA Midwinter Meeting general information and hotel 
reservation form. 


THE SOURCE/. A special report on the Macedonian Ethnic Library — 
in Grosse Pointe Woods, Mich., and its dynamic founder (p. 569), 
In “Mediatmosphere” (p. 572), Arlene Farber Sirkin considers the 
future of video services in academic libraries. 


546 DATEBOOK 
556 LIBRARY LIFE 


528 COMMENTARY 
541 CAREER LEADS 


Cover: This colorful, star-studded rainbow 
design will be seen in various configura- 
tions during the term of ALA Fresident 
Peggy Sullivan. Developed by ALA's Pub- 
lic information Office, it symbolizes the 
theme Sullivan has chosen for her presi- 
dential year-—“‘Libraries and the Pursuit 
of Happiness.” Designer: Natalie Wargin. 
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-Inthe constant battle of man versus machine, the it copies. A special micro-toning system gives you high- 
_ Minolta EP 310 copier is refreshingly on contrast copies that are sharp across the 
man's side. Because the EP 310 is uncom- ee eee: MES ee entire page. On most any paper including 
_ monly dependable. | oe Be =A — — letterhead, lined yellow, billing forms 


— Wthasa short, straight paper path ¢ 0 25 oe ~ and overhead transparencies. In sizes 
-that virtually eliminates paper | 7 from 52” x 8⁄2” to 1014” x 14% 
jamming. i n ie m The EP 310 even copies three-dimen- 

-< Fs also an unusually smart E m E _ sional objects like = 
copier, with a self-diagnostic g | | | Me 3 books without a hitch. 
_system that tells you what . — ae | | ) So if you've had 
“needs to be filled up, 3 a y y g I E E it with copiers work- 
guid ; ; eee : : He BUS ue ON 

added to or replaced. yyy ing against you, 

_Andifsomething needs QR en o Yy -o à get the one that works 
real fixing, the EP 310 S ao for you. The Minolta EP 310. 

-even tells you what to tell the repairman wem a MA For the Minolta dealer nearest 


aasaran 


over the phone. ai | i you, look under “Copying Machines 


And the Minolta EP 310 is very economical. Its recycling and Supplies” in the Yellow Pages or contact Minolta 
system saves you money on toner, and an automatic stand- Corporation, Business Equipment Division, 101 Williams 
by mode saves you money on energy. The EP 310 even saves Drive, Ramsey, NJ 07446. In Canada: Minolta Business 


_ space. It fits easily on a desktop. Equipment (Canada) Ltd., Scarborough, Ontario. __ 
But what really sets the Call Toll-Free 800-526-5256; In New Jersey, 


Minolta EP 310 apart is how well Cali 201-797-7808. 























































































































































































































































































































































































































































































Foes of Brodart contract 
in Louisiana schools await 
_ findings of grand jury 


= -When fire destroyed the Delhi (La.) 
High School early in 1979, Richland 
Parish Library Director Charles Branton 
in neighboring Rayville offered to help 
the school librarian restock. Branton 
suggested several vendors who could 

supply books quickly, but the school li- 

brarian told him she could order only 
= from Brodart, Inc., of Williamsport, Pa. 
o That incident led Branton into a state- 

wide ,controversy over Brodart’s exclu- 
‘sive $2-to-3-million contract with the 
Louisiana Department of Education. It 
is now under grand jury investigation. 

“Pm mad as hell,” Branton told AL 
in September. “I’m tired of seeing the 
kind of contract states used to award 30 

years ago. It affects the well-being and 
‘` education of every pupil in Louisiana.” 
“It’s Louisiana politics, predating 

< Huey Long,” commented Coleen Salley, 

-who has taught library science at the 
“University of New Orleans for 16 years. 
-Salley has been fighting the  state’s 
- single-book-supplier system since 1972, 
when she and a local NBC-TV reporter 
investigated students’ complaints about 
Educational Marketing and Research, 
the firm then handling the state’s book 
orders. “When we probed deeply,” she 
recalled, “we found Mafia connections.” 
That jobber was dismissed and Salley 
kept on fighting the system. 

One of her graduate students found 
in a survey that Louisiana is the only 
state with an ironclad single-supplier 
contract. Around Education Depart- 
ment headquarters, she says, she became 
known as “that little old lady from New 

Orleans.” 















: -Brodart wins the contracts 


In the spring of 1975, Brodart won its 
first annual contract for the school year 
1975~76. For several years its competi- 
tive programs were accepted by the 
Education Department, although com- 
_ plaints from some librarians alleged 
overcharging, inefficiency, limited selec- 
tion lists, arbitrary substitutions, and 
slow delivery (up to 13 months, said 
Lafayette High librarian Janie Jackson). 
In 1979 Baker & Taylor offered a bid 
$88,150 lower than Brodart’s, but the 
Pennsylvania firm won again. 

Smalley, Branton, Pam Person of Holy 
Cross High in New Orleans, and other 
irate librarians descended on Baton 
Rouge. Louisiana law, they argued, re- 
quires the contract be awarded to the 















































lowest bidder. The Department of Edu- 
cation countered that “hidden costs” in 
switching from Brodart to Baker & Tay- 
lor would have totaled $93,000. Robert 
Ginn, the department’s director of in- 
structional materials, told the librarians, 
“You'll have trouble no matter what 
jobber you go with.” 

After that, Salley recalls, eight librar- 
ians turned up to protest at every meet- 
ing of the elected Board of Elementary 
and Secondary Education (BESE) de- 
spite lack of advance notice. Branton de- 
livered a six-page brief charging the con- 
tract award was “improper” and had 
been inaccurately presented. The Baker 
& Taylor bid was actually $18,233.01 
below Brodart’s, he pointed out, even al- 
lowing for the estimated $93,000 con- 
version cost. 

Pam Person and others worked with 
BESE’s School Library Advisory Coun- 
cil to seek a compromise. As a private- 
school librarian, Person must spend her 
state funds on Brodart books but can 
use Title IV-B and local funds to order 
“outside.” She was particularly con- 
cerned for her colleagues who, like Delhi 
High’s librarian, had no way to procure 
Louisiana materials to back up the re- 
quired state history course. Only re- 
cently Brodart added a few Louisiana 
titles to its list. 

“It’s not right to have a single jobber,” 





Harlem’s research center. The New York 
Public Library’s five-story Schomburg 
Center for Research in Black Culture, a 
block-iong building on Lenox Ave. in Har- 
lem, opened its doors to patrons Sept. 22. 
For 56 years the famous collection was 
housed next door on 135th St. in a build- 
ing now on the National Register of His- 
toric Places. The new red-brick center, de- 
signed by Bone, Ryder, & Associates, was 
built and furnished with $3.7 million in 
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Person insists. “We'd like the state to 
us order 20 percent of our books 

outside sources like National ¢ 
graphic, the H. W. Wilson Co., ALA 

and others... New York has the ideal 
system: the school librarians can order . 
from a list of state-approved firms.” 


The other side 


Louise Greeson, librarian at Tar: 
High in Baton Rouge and past presider 
of the Louisiana Association of Scho 
Librarians (LASL), finds Brodart “: 
effective a jobber as Ive seen in 20 
years . . . the fault lies in the way librar- 
ians handle the orders.” E 

Recently, Greeson explained, th 
state increased its per-capita book alle 
ance from $1.25 to $3.38 per st 
and the librarians and supervisors 
order books were overwhelmed. 
son also suggests librarians can find f 
eral and local sources for buying m 
Brodart materials. 

The Education Department’s 
says the smaller jobbers who have be 
trying to break into the state contract 
10 years are responsible for the curret 
controversy. In the past there have bee 
delays, he admitted, but “we've change 
procedures—and we're shipping book 
this week.” 

Brodart Vice President Peter Ja 
agrees with Ginn. “The issue is ri 














































































Public Works Employment Act fund 
Mayor Ed Koch and National Endowmen 
for the Humanities Chair Joseph Duffey 
were scheduled to join other dignitaries 
at ceremonies Sept. 28. The guiding force 
behind the Schomburg collection fro: 
1948 to her recent appointment as N 
director of collection management a 
development for black culture has- 
Jean Blackwell Hutson. John Mille 
ing chief of the Center. 



































































































































































































































































































































































































































tors frozen out by virtue of size,” he 
said, 


Renewal sans bids 


Last April, the librarians’ campaign 
heated up when the Education Depart- 
ment automatically extended Brodart’s 
contract for the 1980-81 school year 
without asking for bids. The librarians 
bombarded their newly elected legisla- 
tors and governor with questions and 
also contacted the media. 

Salley wrote authorities in 49 states 
asking how their school libraries order 
books. Only one of the 38 respondees 
said the state centralizes orders; the 
others leave it up to the individual 
school districts. An LASL survey found 
that 76 percent of respondents were dis- 
satisfied with the single-supplier system. 

In July, BESE asked a 23-member 
school superintendents’ advisory coun- 
cil to review the controversy and make 
recommendations, After the council lis- 
- tened to librarians, superintendents, and 
state officials, it voted to ask for some 
-< improvements but continue the contract 

with Brodart. 

Person saw hope in the future, but 
‘Branton told the press the council 
_ “whitewashed” the contract. BESE ac- 
cepted the council’s judgement. 











brimarily among the smaller distribu- 








tion from BESE, but the U.S. Justice 
Department had been taking note. On 
Aug. 11 an FBI agent interviewed Bran- 
ton about the Brodart contract. Nine 
days later, a grand jury convened in 
Baton Rouge to investigate all Educa- 
tion Department book contracts. 

Sept. 15 the Associated Press reported 
that the grand jury had subpoenaed 
State Superintendent of Education Kelly 
Nix to produce documentation on all of 
the department’s book contracts. Ten 
state employees worked to accumulate 
the 18 boxes of documents and tape 
recordings. One of the boxes, Ginn said, 
contained all the material on the Brodart 
contracts. 

Branton, Person, and other librarians 
were elated. But Salley remained cynical. 
“I have the uneasy feeling,” she mused, 
“that whatever the grand jury does, it 
won’t change the system.” —L.R.P. 


Hurricane Allen “spillover” 
soaks library collection 


When Hurricane Allen twisted into 
the south coast of Texas Aug. 9-10, even 
the exposed libraries at Corpus Christi 
and Port Isabel emerged virtually un- 
scathed. But some 70 miles inland at 


The protesting librarians got little ac- 

























Virginia Haynie 


Drying out. A student assistant at Pan 
American University’s Learning Resource 
Center spreads out damp volumes to dry 
after Hurricane Allen hit a drainpipe in 
Edinburg, Tex. 





New Books in the Guides to Official Publications Series 


AUSTRALIAN OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 


H Coxon, University of Adelaide, Australia 

The main features of Commonwealth and State governments are 
described in the context of the political structure of the country. 
The author links many kinds of official publications to corres- 
ponding newspaper reports. Well illustrated. 

227pp November 1980 
0 08 023131 4 Hardcover US$33.75 


IRISH OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS: A Guide to 
Republic of Ireland Papers with a Breviate of Reports, 
1922—1972 


A Maltby, formerly at Queen’s University, Belfast and 

B McKenna, Assistant Keeper, National Library of ireiand, 
Dublin 

The character and organization of trish official publications are 
explained together with advice concerning their acquisition, 
coverage in bibliographies and availability in libraries. Also 
included are summaries of 500 reports published between 1922— 
1972. 

388pp March 1981 
0 08 023703 7 Hardcover US$50.00 


FRENCH OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 


G Westfall, /ndiana University Libraries, USA 
‘Describes the various categories of French Government publica- 
tions with examples. 
350pp approx 

0 08 021838 5 Hardcover 


September 1980 
US$30.00 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS: KEY PAPERS 


BM Fry, Indiana University, and P Hernon, Simmons College, 
Boston, USA 

425pp Aprii 1981 
0 08 025216 8 Hardcover US$58.75 approx 





AN INTRODUCTION TO JAPANESE GOVERNMENT 
PUBLICATIONS 


T Kuroki, National College of Library Science, Japan 

A pioneer in its field. CONTENTS: Structure of Government 
Publications; Publication and Distribution of Government Publi- 
cations; Retrieval of Government Publications; Annotations of 
Government Publications. 
300pp approx 

0 08 024679 6 Hardcover 


Standing/cantinuation orders invited. 


March 1981 
US$30.00 approx 


A Related Journal 
GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS REVIEW 
PART A Research Articles PARTB Acquisitions Guide 


Editor: BERNARD M FRY, Graduate Library School, indiana 
University, Bloomington, IN 47401, USA 


Publishes material on current practice and new developments in 
the production, distribution, processing and use of government 
documents. it covers documents produced by all levels of 
government worldwide. 

Part B emphasises the growing importance of these publications 
as sources of information and serves as a selection tool and 
alerting service for the acquisition of new official publications. 


Annual rate (1981) Two-year rate: (1981/82) 
Parts A + B (10 issues p.a.) US$140.00 Parts A+B US¥266.00 
Part A (bi-monthly) US$110.00 Part A US$209.00 
Part B (quarterly) US$50.00 Part B US$ 95.00 
Prices include postage and insurance. 

FREE SPECIMEN COPY AVAILABLE ON REQUEST. 

Prices are subject to change without notice. 


©) Pergamon Press 


we 


Headington Hill Hall, Oxford OX3 OBW, England 
Fairview Park, Elmsford, New York 10523, USA 
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Edinburg, Allen’s torrential rains flooded 

the low-lying campus of Pan American 
University and caused a freak accident 
that cost the university’s Learning Re- 
source Center an estimated $84,118 in 
damages. 


Assistant Librarian Jean Shelander 
reported that a ruptured drainage pipe 
‘on the roof of the modern four-story 
‘building dumped rainwater on some 5,- 
< 000 books, countless documents, and 
523 reels of microfilm shelved on the 
top, third, and second floors. When li- 
brarians came to work Monday morning, 
they quickly checked the literature on 
how to save wet materials and went to 
work. Staffers dried the pages of books 


and used thymol and methanol to pre- 
vent mold. Shelander and others donned 
‘masks and sterilized the shelves. 


The university photographer devised 
a method of drying the microfilm in the 
microprocessor, and Head Catalog Li- 
brarian Virginia Haynie mobilized a 15- 
member crew to work around the clock 
for eight days. All but three reels were 
saved, Haynie reported. 

Shelander commented, “We think we 
saved more than we lost, but eventually 
many of the books will have to be re- 
bound or replaced.” 


FcluTrainer 


Handicap Learning Center 


Visual, hearing and physically handicapped 
persons benefit from one specialized work/study 
environment. 


Reference book publisher 
accused of mail fraud 


Since 1976 librarians have frequently 
complained to ALA about publishers 
who fail to deliver reference works or 
prepayment refunds. In the course of its 
investigations, ALA found that practi- 
cally all the troublesome imprints were 
somehow connected with Frank W. Gille 
or his son Michael. 


President Frank Gille of Scholarly 
Press, St. Clair Shores, Mich., was 
scheduled to face trial in late September 
in federal district court in Detroit. The 
grand jury indictment: fraudulently re- 
ceiving money from persons, librarians, 
and institutions for encyclopedias and 
other multivolume works which he 
failed to furnish. 


“Gille lived in a dream world,” com- 
mented a Chicago publisher. “He hired 
people who had worked for responsible 
encyclopedias and made wild promises.” 
Under the Scholarly Press imprint and 
others, Gille advertised such works as 
the World Encyclopedia of Black Peo- 
ple, the Encyclopedia of Indians of the 
Americas, and the International En- 
cyclopedia of Religion and Philosophy. 
As recently as July 8, the Richmond 
Times Dispatch reported that the Alder- 


A special camera magnifies print and non-print 
material up to 40 times for easier, non-glare 
reading. Modular audio-visual aids (talking 
calculator, variable speed player and audio 


amplifier) add flexibility and ready access 


types of learning. 


to all 


Other portable visual reading systems are 
available for school, library, business or home. 
Ck a a de a n 


Edutrainer, Inc. 


415 N. Alfred St., Alexandria, Va. 22314 


| am interested in learning more about Edutrainer: 


Name: 
Organization: 
Address: 

City: 
































man 1 Library, virgi ial 
more than $4, 000 it Bie two Gill 

for 18 volumes of The Negro in 

and America and 55 volumes 
ternational Dictionary of Artists, 

If the Detroit court finds Gille guilty, 
he faces a maximum of five years’ a 
prisonment and/or a $1,000 fine for 
each of the 21 counts of mail fraud and | 
10 years and/or $10,000 on the karge ` 
of interstate transportation of property 
obtained by fraud. 


Gille’s 52 imprints 

From time to time, ALA has warned . 
libraries of prepayment problems (AL, 
Nov., 1977, pp. 571-72). Last month — 
the Resources and Technical Services — 
Division’s Bookdealer-Library Relations 
Committee made available its rev sa 
list of 52 imprints used by the Gil 
It is available from the Executive 
retary, RTSD, ALA, 50 E. Huron 
Chicago, IL 60611. a 

On Sept. 12 Executive Director Ro 
ert Wedgeworth announced that a “eme 
mulation of the National Union Catalog 
1956-1977” advertised by Knowledge. 


has not been authorized by ALA, whi 
holds the copyright to NUC entries corn- 


epai etree amin mir AAAA SAA AAA anina rer A LEAR MOMMA BATA naa 


A special system for special needs. An important 
addition to your library 


415 N. Alfred St. 
Alexandria, Virginia 22314 


(703) 548-424 
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tributed by key research libraries. Ads Commission on Libraries and Informa- 


soliciting prepaid subscriptions for the 
300-volume work found their way into 
July issues of Library Journal, Choice, 
and College & Research Libraries. The 
publisher: Michael Gilles Knowledge 
Resources, Inc., Costa Mesa, Calif, 


tion Science (NCLIS), a five-member 
Search and Screening Committee chaired 
by Bessie B. Moore selected information 
specialist Toni Carbo Bearman, a Con- 
necticut Yankee of 37. She replaces 
Alphonse Trezza. 


For the last two years, Bearman has 
been working in London as special proj- 
ects consultant for strategic planning 
and new product development at the In- 
stitute of Electrical Engineers. Immedi- 
ately before moving to England, she 


Toni Bearman appointed 
NCLIS executive director 


After considering more than 80 ap- 
plicants for directorship of the National 





Toni Carbo Bearman: gets $48,000 post. 


was executive director of the National 
Federation of Abstracting and Indexing 
Services (NFAIS) in Washington. 

Bearman has been active in the library 
and information profession for 18 years. 
A graduate of Brown University, she 
holds both an M.S. and a Ph.D. from 
Drexel University School of Library and 
Information Science. Beginning as a bib- 
liographic assistant in charge of serials 
at the American Mathematical Society, 
she later worked at Brown University 
and the University of Washington. As 
executive director of NFAIS, she in- 
volved the federation in national net- 
working and other cooperative projects. 

Before the end of the year she will as- 
sume the NCLIS position, which has an 
annual salary range of $47,889-—$50,112. 
One Washington librarian observed: “It 
may be a good appointment. She’s per- 
sonable, but an operator—just what the 
national commission needs.” 
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Elaine Sloan wins top post 
at Indiana U. Libraries 


Elaine F. Sloan, 42, of the Universi 
of California/Berkeley became dean of 
university libraries at Indiana Univer- 
sity in Bloomington Sept. 15. She suc- 
ceeds W., Carl Jackson who retired. 

As head of one of North America’s 
top 10 research libraries, Sloan now di- 
rects 50 main, branch, departmental, 
and residence hall libraries on the eight 
Indiana University campuses. 

Born in Pittsburgh, she earned a B.A. 
at Chatham College and master’s degree 
in history at the University of Pitts- 
burgh. At the University of Maryland, 
she was granted both the master’s and 
doctoral degree in library and informa- 

tion science. 
ie a — = -o From 1973 to 1976 Sloan worked 
CORPORATION/AUDIO VISUAL DIVISION, | at the Smithsonian Institution Library. 
| At the University of California/Berke- 
ley since 1977 she has been associate 
university librarian. 
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IFLA to the Third World | 
For visiting European and North 
American librarians, the 46th General 
Conference of the International Federa- 
tion of Library Associations (IFLA) in 
Manila Aug. 18-23 was full of surprises. 
IFLA’s first conference in Asia was 
also its first in a developing nation and 
its first in a country under martial law. 
It attracted 1,079 people—the biggest 
crowd since the organization’s 50th an- 
niversary in 1977 in Brussels. More 
than 500 Filipino librarians registered, 
along with groups from Japan (52), 
Korea, Singapore and other Asian na- 
tions. The largest overseas delegation of 
more than 100 came from the United 
States, and 34 flew from Denmark. 


_. “Manila’s a crazy place,” wrote one 
British delegate. “Skyscrapers, shanty 
towns, exotic nightclubs, beggars, rain, 
mud, land “‘ladies’ of the night every- 
where—and boy, is it hot! Lift notices 
say ‘Do not use in case of earthquake.’ ” 

Never before had IFLA been so 
warmly welcomed and well publicized. 
Held concurrently with Manila’s first in- 
ternational book fair, the conference 
was a national event. Both President 
Ferdinand E. Marcos and First Lady 













































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































Imelda Romualdes Marcos addressed 


the opening session in the International 
Convention Center, part of the Cultural 
Center Complex on a reclaimed portion 
of Manila Bay. Both spoke to the con- 
ference theme: “Global Information Ex- 
change for Greater International Under- 
standing.” 

The First Lady, a former librarian 
who is governor of metropolitan Manila, 
declared, “This conference marks the 
beginning of renewed hope in the printed 
page as a vehicle of desired change in 
society.” The President, a confessed bib- 
liophile, pointed out that “as the quality 
of information and technology continues 
to become more sophisticated in the af- 
fluent countries, so does the gap of in- 
formation in the poor countries become 
increasingly wider . . . Through IFLA 
... we in the Philippines hope to gain 
a more substantial participation in the 
worldwide exchange of information.” 

IFLA President Else Granheim of 
Norway told members that IFLA’s pro- 
grams of Universal Bibliographic Con- 
trol and the Universal Availability of 
Publications could affect both industrial- 
ized and developing nations. Prospects 
for UAP looked promising, she said, 
since UNESCO has accepted it. 

Two plenary sessions also dealt with 









































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































IFLA surprise. ALA Past President. 

sell Shank and Director Generali Harrison. 
Bryan of the National Library of Australia 
enjoy a Filipine fiesta. | 


sections, and round tables discussed 
professional concerns. k 
Americans reported that the en 


Immroth’s Guide to the 
Library of Congress Classification 


Lois Chan’s revision updates Immroth’s A 


3rd Edition 
By Lois Mai Chan 


the schedules and tables, and special prob- | 
lems of use and notation. 3 


Guide to the Library of Congress Classification 
«by elucidating changes in policies and prac- 
tices that have taken place since 1971 and by 
incorporating examples and instructive 
analysis of recently published schedules and 
revisions of schedules. The text continues to 
provide students with a basic understanding of 
the characteristics of LC classification, the 
arrangement within the classes, the format of 


Chapters 1-4 treat the development and- 
purpose of the classification, its general prin 
ciples, the notation applicable to the system 
and the use of the tables. Chapter 5, which 
discusses individual classes, has been com- | 
pletely revised and enlarged. Chapter 6, on | 
special types of library materials, is new to this | 
edition. 


1980. 402p. $22.50cl. ($27.00f); $14.50pa. ($17.50f). ISBN 0-87287-224-6cl.; -235-1pa. (Library Science Text Series). 


Libraries Unlimited, Inc. 
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tained with popular songs and the audi- 
torium was cleared for all-night discoing. 
The First Lady had concluded her 
welcoming address with the word mabu- 
hay, Tagalog for hello, goodbye, good 
luck, and long life. IFLA veterans will 
repeat it next August at the General Con- 
ference and Council Meeting in Leip- 
zig and at the General Conference in 
Montreal in 1982. 
—-from a report by Martha Boaz, Center 


jor the Study of the American Experience, 
University of Southern California. 


 EELA’s most pleasant and efficiently ex- 
ecuted meetings, The conference center 
offered air-conditioned rooms of all 
sizes, with simultaneous translation and 
high quality AV capabilities, as well as 
a cafeteria and a dining room. The host 
committee’s traditional cocktail-and-ca- 
nape reception was transformed into a 
free bar featuring San Miguel beer and 
a four-course banquet with music by an 
Army band. Following the dinner, each 
delegation stood in turn during a roll 
call of the nations. Then a sextet enter- 





Let STANDARD be your CASHIER! 


A librarian 
is far too 
valuable... 


to spend t 
UELLS RAN 
for COPY 

MACHINE 


Change-Maker 
will do the job 
automatically for 
less than $1.50 


a day. 


For full information on our complete 
line of bill and coin changers, call or write: 


tandard Change-Makers, Inc. 
422 E. New York Street 
Indianapolis, Ind. 46202 © 
Tel. (317) 639-3423 


See us in 
New York, 
Booth 2507 


Big three meet. Representatives of 
OCLC, Inc., the Research Libraries 
Group, and the Washington Library Net- 
work met Aug. 27 in Chicago for the 
first time to discuss mutual cooperation 
benefiting the library community, par- 
ticularly in the area of shared cataloging. 
The groups, which did not disclose fur- 
ther details of the meeting, agreed to 
meet again this month. 


MLA votes no. For the first time in 
Medical Library Association history, 
MLA members rejected a dues increase. 
Asked to vote on a proposal to raise an- 
nual dues from $45 to $65, nearly half 
of the 4,461 members declined to teturn 
their ballots; 1,532 disapproved, 877 ap- 
proved. 


Navajo-Hopi land dispute. University 
of New Mexico Fine Arts Library Di- 
rector James B. Wright is producing a 
series of radio programs focusing on the 
Congress-mandated relocation of Navajo 
and Hopi Indian tribes on nearly two 
million acres of desert farmland. Wright 
credits UNM library staffer Merlene 
DuBre with making the project possible. 
“While working with the Indian people 
concerning primarily their music cul- 
ture,” Wright says, “a bond of trust and 
friendship developed between the peo- 
ple and DuBre.” A National Endow- 
ment for the Humanities grant of $50,- 
153 is funding the year-long project. 


Mills equal millions. Orlando (Fia.) 
Public Library Director Glenn Miller 
is planning a $22 million extension to 
the central library, thanks to a library 
referendum passed Sept. 9 by a whop- 
ping 58 percent of the voters. To pass 
the .3-mill proposal, the Friends of the 
Orlando Public Library staged a $25,000 
campaign urging “Pull for the library— 
vote yes, yes!” Miller was especially 
pleased with the healthy majority of 
votes, indicating solid endorsement of 
the kind of library service Orlando has 
been providing for 50 years. 

In Oklahoma, McClain County voters 
passed a two-mill increase in ad valorem 
tax support for libraries Sept. 2 by a vote 
of 3,282 to 1,462. Funds from the in- 
crease will provide books and staff for a 
new building, said Pioneer Multi-County 
Library Director William Lowry. 


Resignation. After 10 years as presi- 
dent and chief executive officer of the 
New York Public Library, Richard W. 
Couper, 57, announced his resignation 
Sept. 9. “A new decade,” he said, “calls 
for a freshness of outlook.” 
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THIS BOOK „asaos seer 
New Book Service you 
can have the latesi titles 

| on your shelves when 
atrons requesi them. 
A Library patrons look for new titles as 


soon as they're published, whether 
they are new editions of standards or 
the latest bestseller. When publishers 
create demand for a book you need 
it right then. Baker & Taylor provides 
the vital information link between 
librarians and publishers. Because of 
our constant publisher contact, we 
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know months in advance whic 
Bartlett's Fifteenth Edition has been books your patrons wil 
expanded to include more than 400 
new authors both historical and oe 
contemporary — from Susan B. ) | | ALERT newsletter. 
Anthony and Muhammad Ali to : | F You can then use 
ozart and Mick Jagger — as | easy | | our pre-publication 
well as redesigned ina larger, , E EPEN E E aa a ie 
more readable format whic FF: : | r o no 
accommodates more quota- F By >. -will want will be on 
tions in less space and for j IE gE Sam your shelves when 
the first time supplies each F c g = theyre requested 
quotation with a number : : | 
for ready index refer- 
ence. In both content 
and style, this Bartlett 
continues the tradition 
of its predecessors. 
From Little, Brown | , L 
& Co., $24.95. = — es Oo dy 7 “lease set 
Oo information or 
New Book Ser 


(1 Please have a repr 
3 | oo 
oralen Save money and tive contact me 


Baker & Taylor knows - have it your way. 


the library world. Youre Baker & Taylor's discounts are the | a 


of prime importance to us and most generous in the business, Library 


Wg understand your needs. and we can completely catalog 7 

That's why we purchase major and process each book you Address = i (ai‘C;CO™~™~*~™ 
titles in advance of publication order. What's more, Baker & Tay- 
and inventory them in depth. or will accommodate your inter- 
Weill fill your initial orders and nal systems... whatever your bill- 


your re-orders without delay. ing, shipping and reporting 
requirements. 


is The Baker & Taylor Com 


The Librarian's Library 
Eastern Division 50 Kirby Avenue, Somerville, New Jersey 08876 Tel. 201-722-8000 * Southern Division Mt Olive Road, Commerce, 
Georgia 30599 Tel. 404-335-5000 * Midwestern Division Gladiola Avenue, Momence, Ilinois 60954 Tel 815-472-2444 + Western — 
_ Division 380 Edison Way, Reno, Nevada 89564 Tel. 702-786-6700 Bn 
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To prepare for a hurricane or dial a story, ask these librarians 


Since our library is on the Guif Coast at the Texas- 
Louisiana border, we are trying to write a hurricane/ 
disaster preparedness manual. Does anyone have sam- 
ples? Christopher Albertson, Director, Orange (Tex.) 


| Public Library. 


.« Because AL received Albertson’s question too late 
for June publication, he wrote to 16 library directors who 
had experienced hurricanes and floods. He then for- 
warded copies of their replies to ALA’s Headquarters 
- Library. Thanks to Albertson, these hurricane disaster 

preparedness policies can now be borrowed from the 
Headquarters Library through Interlibrary Loan: 
> @ “Development of a Systemwide Disaster Plan,” by 
Richard G. King, Jr., a 13-page paper presented at the 
- 1979 meeting of the Society of American Archivists. 
_ œ “Emergencies,” in the New Orleans Public Library 
Staff Manual, 1971, 6 pages. 
: “Emergency Procedure,” Mobile (Ala.) Public Li- 
brary, 1980, 49 pages. 
-= @ “Memo on Flood Emergency,” by Joan M. Costello, 
Osternou Free Library, Wilkes-Barre, Pa., 1977, 6 pages. 
è “Rosenberg Library Storm Procedures,” Galveston, 

€x., 1980, 7 pages. 
- The General Services Administration sent Albertson a 
free copy of the Washington Metropolitan Area Flood 
smergency Manual and the Commerce Department’s 
‘Building Science Series pamphlet 46, Building Practices 
for Disaster Mitigation. GSA also loaned him four publi- 
‘cations entitled Disaster Preparedness. Write to Elwood 
Pollis, Accident and Fire Safety (PBA), General Services 
Administration, Washington, DC 20405. 
~ Albertson told AL late in August that he hasn’t written 
‘a manual yet but the Orange Public now has plywood 
panels to protect its windows and is getting water-tight 
containers for its rare books. He still asks, “What do you 
‘do with 60-70,000 volumes?” 


« We'd like to hear from libraries which have dial-a- 
tory service for young children. We'd appreciate details 
n equipment, cost, use, advantages, disadvantages, 
ind any other words of wisdom. Frances A. Smardo, 

brarian for Early Childhood Services, Dallas Public 
brary (AL, June, p. 332). 


Curt LeMay, Marathon County Public Library, 
Wausau, Wis.; Carol Iffland, Bur Oak Library System, 
‘horewood, lil.: and Stephen D. Wood, Cleveland 
Jeights-University Heights (Ohio) Public Library wrote 
AL that they use prepackaged dial-a-story systems with 
great success. 
“There have been only advantages,” says Bur Oak’s 
ffland. “It is a good educational tool, for aiding young 
‘children in learning listening and telephone skills . . . an 
“excellent public relations vehicle ... and cost effective.” 
In the six-day week beginning May 19, Iffland says, 943 
callers heard “Little Hero” on the Oswego Public’s story 
_phone. She suggests that the service is so popular a 
library should have several machines and a roll-over 
- phone line; parents and children become frustrated when 
the line is always busy. Iffland, Wood, and LeMay all urge 


OVER TO YOU 


«at» We will soon have the fourth largest concen- 
tration of Laotian Hmung tribespeople in the United 
States. They and our Vietnamese refugees have 
high school children aged 18-20. The parents and 
their teachers request library skills programs. How 
have other librarians met this challenge? Jane 
Azzi, Reference Librarian, Appleton (Wis.) High 
School East. 


= Do you use humorous overdue notices? We'd 
very much like to see some samples. Marvin 
Scilken, Director, Free Public Library of the City 
of Orange, N.J. 


Please send replies to ACTION EXCHANGE 


libraries to get a simple telephone number since children 
frequently misdial. 

Iffland and Wood use Winsor’s Dial-a-Story service, 
which offers 52 four-minute story tapes and promotional 
material along with a player which connects directly to 
a dedicated telephone line. Bur Oak paid some $900 for 
the equipment early this year, plus an additional $120 for 
a phone coupler, $41 for phone line installation, and 
about $10.25 monthly phone charges. 

LeMay chose the J-Tec Phone-A-Tale system for Mara- 
thon County because it allows the library to record its 
own messages at the beginning and end. J-Tec offers a 
10-second leader on its 8-track cassette tapes. 

Marathon is planning to record its own stories on 
J-Tec’s standard tapes, but is running up against copy- 
right problems. 


.2 Mary K. Chamberlain, Scott County Library, Scott 
City, Kans.; Heather McNeil, Edwin A. Bemis Public Li- 
brary, Littleton, Colo.; Linda Mros, Carnegie Library, 
Rome, Ga.; and Joyce Van Zwalenburg, Maui Public Li- 
brary, Wailuku, Hawaii, say their libraries search out and 
record their own stories on Ford Industries, Inc., Code-a- 
Phone. 

McNeil says Littleton records a three-minute story each 
week; Mros and Chamberlain say their libraries record a 
new tale almost every day. | 

McNeil prefers the do-it-yourself Code-a-Phone system 
because it makes children feel they have personal con- 
tact with the librarian and encourages them to take out 
the titles read. “Our only difficulty,” she writes, “is find- 
ing stories that can be reduced to three minutes, so we 
keep a file of titles used for future years.” 


ACTION EXCHANGE welcomes all questions and answers on 
library matters. Please type all communications and include your. 
name, address, position, and phone number. If you prefer, we'll 
print only your initials. All responses become the property. of 
American Libraries. Write to Lois Pearson, ACTION EXCHANGE, = 
50 E. Huron St., Chicago, IL 60617. 
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HARDWOOD 
SHELVING—a new 
flexible shelving system 
from the growing family 
of Gaylord fine wood 
furniture. 


WHEELCHAIR 
CARREL—a new 
study carre! from 
Mar-Line'™, ene 
of many new 
products specially 
designed for 
accessibility and 
convenience for 
the handicapped. 


NEW PROMOTIONAL 
POSTERS—coiorful 
additions to Gaylord’s 
exciting collection of 
promotional, directional 
and decorative visuals. 


Use the 1981-82 Gaylord catalog— tmaxencam en 


system—a great time 


an important working source and money saver 


from our expanded 


for every library. A-V line 


ts our most comprehensive and informative catalog ever. 
nside, you'll find many new additions to Gaylord’s line of 
nest quality products. And as always, your orders will 
e shipped quickly and safely. We’re never farther awa 


han your toll-free phone call to 800-448-6160. 


The trusted source 
for library innovation. 


Gaylord, Box 4901, Syracuse, NY 13221 (315) 457-5070 
Gaylord, Box 8489, Stockton, CA 95208 (209) 466-2576 
Gaylord, Furniture Manufacturing Division, 
Sanford, NC 27330 TWX: 710 545 0232 





























































































Ideally, communications to “Commen- 
tary” should be no more than 400 words. 


Some letters may be edited for conciseness. 
—Ed. 


ECENT $$ DESIRABLE, TOO. 


An avid reader of the “Career 
LEADS” section, I noticed an astounding 
job offer in a recent issue. A highly pres- 
'. tigious American university seeks a librar- 
-dan with an MLS and special collections 
work experience or master’s degree in ar- 
chives/manuscript management, with a 
degree in U.S. or European history or litera- 
ture and related work experience, a back- 
ground in music or classics and in pale- 
ography, and reading competency in one or 
more of five foreign languages desirable. 
_ For all of which training and experience a 
‘salary of up to $21,000 is offered. 

One needs to read no further to under- 
stand why librarians are not thought of as 
professional employees. And the sad fact 
is that the university in question will prob- 
ably be able to fill the position at the lower 
end of the salary scale indicated [$15,000]. 


i Ricuarp L, KinG (Retired) 
Cerritos, California 


ENEFITS OF DIVISION DISCOUNTS. 


: The report on division dues dis- 
coun in the July/August issue (AL, pp. 
422-23) correctly reports that both Mem- 
- bership and Council passed the proposal 
setting division student fees at $5. The re- 
port, however, is incorrect in indicating 
that Council approved division dues dis- 
counts for new members. Although this 


proposal was approved by Membership, 
Council referred it to the divisions for their 
review. 

The strongly favorable vote by Member- 
ship on division dues discounts for new 
members indicates that present members 
are willing to offer reduced dues for new 
members. Strong support for this measure 
also was expressed by representatives of 
several divisions at the Council meeting. 

At present rates for ALA basic dues, the 
proposal for new ALA members would set 
their division dues at $7.50 the first year 
and $10.50 the second and third years. A 
major advantage would be the large cumu- 
lative increase in members it would provide 
even if it yielded a small relatively stable 
number of additional members each year 
and even if there were a high dropout rate. 

It is likely that division memberships will 
be substantially increased because of the 
discounts on basic dues for new members 
beginning in 1981 and because of the ALA 
membership acquisition and retention pro- 
gram mentioned in the July/August issue 
(AL, pp. 424). Division dues discounts, 
however, would have the advantage of re- 
cruiting new members early in their careers, 
thereby promoting acceptance of the idea 
that membership is an expected means of 
professional development. 


THOMAS H. CAHALAN 
Northeastern University, Boston 


UBLISHERS “NOT BAD PEOPLE.” 


In his letter, headlined “Publicize 
Monkey Business” (AL, July/August, p. 
410), Marvin Scilken condemns publishers 


Ons 5 Reade - Prine 


for selling to bookstores at a 40-percent 
discount and to libraries at a 20-percent 
discount. This “‘discrimination” against tax- 
supported libraries is lamentable, he says, 
especially since libraries do not return books 
or get advertising allowances. He suggests 
ALA publicize and condemn those publish- 
ers who in this way rip off libraries at the 
expense of taxpayers. 

I think he missed an important point. 
Booksellers are entitled to a discount from 
publishers for two reasons: they assume the 
financial burden of inventory, and they are 
in the business of distributing (i.e., resell- 
ing) books. For these reasons, and within 
the context that they are profit-making or- 
ganizations, booksellers have a right to a 
better price than the end user. This con- 
cept, the tradition of manufacturers selling 
to distributors at something less than list 
price, is pervasive in the business world. 

What is unique to publishing as an in- 
dustry, however, is the practice of selling 
around the distributor to the end user (the 
libraries) at something less than list price. 
It is obvious that this weakens the distribu- 
tion arm of the industry (the booksellers) 
and reduces the ability of that segment to 
provide the kind of technology and services 
for which librarians are finding an increas- 
ing need. 

It is neither unfair nor discriminatory to 
have separate price structures for different 
classes of buyers. No library buys furniture, 
typewriter ribbons, or heating oil at the 
same price as dealers. Nor do the manufac- 
turers of these and most other products find 
it necessary to compete with their dealers 
for a share of the market place. 

Publishers and booksellers are not bad 
people intent upon ripping off libraries at 
the taxpayers’ expense. We are worried 
about rising book prices, fed by rapidly in- 
flating raw material prices and operating 
costs, and share with librarians the sense 
that prices are much too high. 


Barry Fast 
Taylor-Carlisle Book Company, New York 


LI ART. 


I appreciated very much “OCLC 
Art” on pages 494-95 of the September 
AL. I have two very small grandchildren 
who should really enjoy Mr. Unsworth’s 
computer “art.” Why I wasted my time 
while at the New York conference in visit- 
ing the Picasso exhibit, Ill never know. 
For a future AL issue, I’m sure you'll use 
what I plan to send you: two pages worth 
of bridges, cathedrals, nuclear plants, and 
historical scenes built out of those vanish- 
ing items in today’s community informa- 
tion utility and instructional materials cen- 
ters: library books. And it won’t cost OCLC | 
time rates to build them, either! My sug- 
gested title, by the way, for my projected 
two pages is “ELI Art.” 


Ext M. OBOLER 
Idaho State University, Pocatello 



















































































, Announcing new low prices on Brodart’s Multiple Copy Book Order 
‘orms! Refer to page 75 of your current Brodart catalog for complete 


specifications, but remember these new low prices and save! 
BRODART, INC., 1609 MEMORIAL AVE., WILLIAMSPORT, PA 17705. CALL 800-233-8467 TOLL FREE. 
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FOUR, FIVE AND SIX-PART CARBONLESS MCOF'S. 
Our four, five and six-part carbonless forms come 
in two popular entry styles, author first or title first. 


Copies are colored and marked for easy identification. OPTICAL CHARACTER RECOGNITION (OCR). 


TYPE CATALOG # 500 MIN. 1,000 3000 5000 10,000 Brodart’s MCOF forms. with Optica Characters. 
“ae Recognition meet Library of Congress and ALA require- 


soc Author Fit SSG SRO SSS SEGA Ba BAA ents, Forms are supplied in strips with NCR carbo 

5 pt. Author First 24-288-009 $18.10/5 $35.80) 3530/3 3440/3 33.207 V : : = ai EE 

6 pt. Author First 24-288-001 $20.35/500 840.30/M 83975/M_ $38.70/M_ $37.30/M less copies and can be ordered plain or umprn ad wi 

oor a First — 24-288-003  $20.35/500 $40.30/M 839.75/M $38.70/M — $37.30/M library name and address. Available in five- or SEX-CODS 

mprinted* eS eee 
Author First 24-288-008 : $40.70/M $37.70/M $36.40/M $34.50/M format. 

5 pt. Author First 24-288-010 $46.10/M $42.80/M 841.30/M_ $39.10/M 

6 pt. Author First 24-288-002 $49.90/M $46.30/M $44.65/M  $42.30/M m AO 

6 pt. Title First  24-288-004 $49.90/M $46.30/M $44.65/M_ — $42.30/M TYPE CATALOG # 500 MIN. 


Plain 24290-001 $21.45/500 SLIM $39.85/3 A $37 SO/M 
SIX-PART FORM —CARBON . 7 aod l Imprinted" 24-290-002 ELIM  840.15/ è $48 38/6 
Plain 24-286-001 $18.60/500 $35.20/M $33.90/M  $32.86/M  330.50/M o-Part Form, 
Imprinted* 24-286-002 $44.40/M 343.40/M  $41.50/M  $39.00/M Plain 24-290-00F 316.10/500 S3670/M 35AM SILEM PADOM 

Part Form, i 


THREE-PART FORM —C ARBON Imprinted" 24-20- $47 30/M JVM MZM PLAM 
Plain 24-287-001 $13.90/500 $25.30/M $24.00/M $23.60/M_  $22.40/M 
imprimted* 224-287-002 $31.00/M $29.40/M $28.20/M $26.50/M 


*Allow three weeks for delivery. 

































































Basic Books v. Gnomon 














































_ Although Basic Books v. Gnomon was settled by agreement 
between the parties last March (AL, May, p. 247), the copy- 
right i issues raised in the suit, either directly or by implication, 
are by no means settled, Having won an easy victory without 
the expenses of trial, the publishers have threatened more 
suits against commercial copiers if immediate compliance 
‘with the terms of the Gnomon order are not forthcoming. 
O The Association of American Publishers’ press release 
- announcing the Gnomon settlement also sounded an ominous 
- note for other institutions: 





AAP also expects that similar infringing photocopying 
activities by not-for-profit institutions will voluntarily be 
brought within legal bounds. At the same time, AAP is 
monitoring compliance in other contexts where there is 
substantial evidence that large volume illegal photocopying 
is being done. Of particular concern to AAP is the photo- 
copying being done by large for-profit corporations and 
their in-house research libraries and information services. 
These commercial firms could often appear to utilize pho- 
tocopying as a part of their operations to a far greater 
extent than the copyright law permits. [Emphasis added 
-by author. ] 


Statement confuses issue 

Such statements by AAP have caused tremendous confu- 
sion by creating the erroneous impression that the terms of 
the Gnomon settlement are the law. In fact, the terms of the 
ettlement impose restrictions on Gnomon which are far 
eyond any reasonable interpretation of the provisions of the 
pytight Revision Act of 1976 or any traditional notions 
vhat is protected by copyright. As Gnomon recognized in 
press release following settlement of the suit, Gnomon 
greed to the settlement terms simply because it could not 
fford to fight the suit. 

‘Several aspects of the consent decree are particularly 
»jectionable to users of copyrighted materials, For instance, 
fhe order enjoins Gnomon from making “multiple copies of 
n copyrighted, published or printed work or any part or 
of such work.” However, not all “copyrighted, pub- 
ied” works are currently protected by valid copyrights; 
order apparently does not exclude from its coverage 
nce-copyrighted works which have since entered the public 
Jomain. Thus, the order on its face enjoins activity even the 
publishers must recognize to be legal. 

In the settlement agreement, multiple copies are defined 

















Mary M- Hutchings has been an associate of the Chicago law 
irm Sidley & Austin, counsel to ALA, since 1976. She is a gradu- 
ate of Yale Law School. 





Copyright interpretation “unreasonable” 
Librarians read the settlement as “law” and unduly restrict copyright users. 


by Mary M. Hutchings 


+ 


as more than one copy 1) made at the same time or in the 
same or a related transaction for or on behalf of the same 
person, or 2) made at different times for the same person 
when Gnomon should know it is making more than one copy 
for the same person, or 3) made at different times or for 
different persons if Gnomon has reason to believe they are 
members of a single group or are otherwise engaging in 
related reproduction of the same material, or 4) made from 
a copy retained by the defendants. 
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Fair use ignored 


These provisions of the order totally ignore the fact that 
some forms of multiple copying may be fair use. What if a 
person is submitting for review three copies of a paper which 
includes an appendix (diagram, chart, table, etc.) which is 
part of another copyrighted work? The terms of the agreed 
order prohibit on their face multiple copies of the same 
material—referring to any part of a published, copyrighted 
work. Such multiple copying and use may well be “fair” and — 
legal. Again, an individual may be privileged to make more | 
than one copy of any copyrighted work—the first copy may 
be lost, needed for reference purposes, or for the use of a 
co-author. An order which flatly states that each of these uses 
is a copyright violation simply is not the law, and librarians 
and other users of copyrighted materials should not be intimi- __ 
dated by the fact that others have voluntarily restricted their: . 
behavior more than necessary under the pressures of pending — 
litigation. 








nomon si ould not cause lil ranans 
to restrict their activities or 
thos: of their | 











Perhaps one of the most objectionable parts of the order, 
from the point of view of librarians, is that the publishers 
obtained a concession in the terms of the order which pro- 
vides that any copying done on the premises, whether or not 
by Gnomon’s employees, “shall be attributable to and be 
considered done by defendants and shall be subject to the 
proscriptions [of the order].” It is not at all clear that photo- 
copying at unsupervised machines can or should be the. 














(Continued on page 632.) 
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Christian Science Monitor 


The New York Times The Wall Street Jour 


All covered by one comprehensive, proven indexing service. 


The NATIONAL NEWSPAPER INDEX provides 
quick, complete, integrated coverage of current 
affairs on a scope not previously possible. News- 
paper articles that appeared as recently as two 
weeks ago are available to your users. Our profes- 
sional indexers and catalogers index more than 
180,000 items each year. 


Easy to Use 

We send each new monthly issue on one reel of 
16mm COM (Computer-Output-Microfilm) which 
you can lock in seconds into the COM terminal 
that is included with each annual subscription. 


Complete Monthly Cumulation—No Supplements 
The monthly issue contains all indexing for the 
three newspapers’ daily issues from January 1, 
1979 to date, and will totally cumulate each month 


through the December 1981 issue. The index for 
that issue, and following issues, will represent a 
three year cumulation. 


Familiar Subject Searching 

We use Library of Congress subject terms and 
cross references as subject descriptors whenever 
applicable. The Information Access computer 
system automatically provides authority contro! 
revisions as LC subject terms change. 


Call or Write For More Information 

For complete details and subscription rates con- 
tact the NATIONAL NEWSPAPER INDEX at in- 
formation Access, 404 Sixth Avenue, Menlo Park, 
CA 94025. In California call collect (415) 367-7171. 
Outside California call toll free (800) 227-8431. 


TH_NNIONAL 


NEWSPAPER INDEX, 


information Access is the publisher of The National Newspaper Index, The Magazine index, The Business 
Index, NEWSEARCH: The Daily Online Index, The Legal Resource index and The Current Law Index. 
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‘sesponsibility of a commercial photocopying ‘establishment. two litigants may decide to fight it out in court and the result 


While the publishers have maintained at the Copyright Office could be much different. A judg will not look to the terms 





hearings on the five-year review that such a respon- of a previous settlement to determine what the law is or 
sibility should be placed on librarians, there is nothing in should be in a litigated case. | 
the Copyright Revision Act which suggests that librarians i F . | 
legally are liable for such activity. The fact that Gnomon Many issues unresolved | 
agreed to settle the publishers’ case and to voluntarily assume Many issues remain to be resolved under the new Copyright | 
such liability should not influence libraries’ attitudes towards Act, including issues regarding photocopying, off-air taping, 
unsupervised copying. | library reserves and fair use. Fear of litigation or confusion 


over the meaning of cases like Gnomon should not cause 
librarians to restrict their activities or those of their patrons 
in ways not clearly mandated by the law. 

Some libraries, for instance, have restricted access to their 


i | le? + collections, prohibiting messengers or runners from using 
ccess to their c tlections, the library’s resources for the purpose of photocopying an 
pronit iting messengers or runners article for an employer. Such a practice unnecessarily restricts 
rg ry’s resources users of copyrighted materials and is not necessary in order 
to comply with the copyright law. . 

| Every library will continue to be faced with numerous 
loyer n copyright questions to which there are no easy answers. The 
ALA’s publications provide some useful guidance; settlement 
agreements do not. Ultimately, however, librarians, after 








ome libraries have restricted 












from using the lil 
for the purpose of photocopyin: 
an article for ane 











Settlement not a precedent consultation with counsel, must make reasonable judgments 
It is important to remember that settlement agreements regarding copyright practices in their institutions and they 
are not declarations of law. They are not binding precedents. Must be prepared to defend those practices when challenged. 

` The court enters the order to ensure its enforceability after Any other course may unduly restrict copyright users and 
dismissal of the suit; a court will enforce the terms of a allow the publishers to gain piecemeal victories not mandated 
settlement only against the parties to it. In another situation, by the Congress or the courts. CJ 





IT’S FREE AND EASY. 


If you want to know what's new in recordings each month; if you want to 
build and maintain a superb recordings collection; then send for a subscription to 
Brodart’s monthly Recordings Order Form and New Title Update. It’s absolutely free! 

If you want an authoritative monthly guide to titles likely to be in high 
demand, and a convenient way to order them, our Recordings Order Form is the 
answer. You select the options: from recordings only, to recordings fully cataloged 
and shelf-ready. Then just check off the titles you want (even add titles if you want to 
buy them as “recordings only”) and return the form to us. 

Use the coupon to order your subscription now. It's free. It's easy. What 
more could you ask? 





Brodart, Inc. Dept AL1080 
1236 South Hatcher Street 
City of Industry, CA 91749 


Please add me to your subscription list for your monthly | 
Recordings Order Form. | understand the subscription is FREE, 
and that | am under no obligation to buy | 


Name Tithe —— 





Institution 





Address 


City 
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The Directory 
of Archives and Manuscript 





Available From the National 
Historical Publications and 
Records Commission ... 


For the first time you can own a national 
directory of 3,200 archives and manuscript 
repositories throughout the U. S., arranged by 
State and town. Additional access is provided 
by a name-subject index, as well as special lists 
of different types of repositories, such as reli- 
gious institutions, public libraries, and college 
and university holdings. 

The Directory is the first publication from 
the National Historical Publications and Rec- 
ords Commission’s national computerized in- 
formation system on historical records in the 
United States. The information in the Direc- 
tory was received as the result of a canvass of 








Repositories 


institutions throughout the country by the 
NHPRC. Nearly 2,700 repositories have sub- 
mitted completed information forms for this 
first edition. These have been edited by the 
guide staff, and brief descriptions of 550 other, 
non-responding institutions known to hold 
historical records have been prepared. 

The entries include the name, address, and 
telephone number of the institution, the hours 
when it is open, user fees (if any), the 
availability of copying facilities, restrictions on 
access to the repository, the institution's ac- 
quisitions policy, a description of the holdings, 
and bibliographic references for additional in- 
formation. A name-subject index to institu- 
tional names, the description of the holdings, 
and the bibliographic references provides easy 
access. Price: $25 


Order from 

Publications Sales Branch (NEPS) 
National Archives & Records Service 
Washington, D.C. 20408 
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herb white/research and reality 


The shock that hurts | 


The library/information field is one of those with an un- 
fortunate chasm between its researchers and practitioners. 
This new column, scheduled to appear four times in 1980-81, 
will look at research attitudes and activities in such a way as 
to relate them to the most pressing professional concerns. 
Special, evocative aspects of current research will also be 
treated along the way. 

Herbert White, dean of the Indiana University Graduate 
Library School, was recently director of the school’s research 
center. A past president of both the Special Libraries Associa- 
tion and American Society for Information Science, he is one 
of the most outspoken and widely read authors in the profes- 
sional literature. —Ed 


În 1975 the National Science Foundation Office of Science 
Information Services awarded a grant to the American So- 
ciety for Information Science (ASIS) to survey its member- 
ship for a ranking of priorities established by NSF. More than 
half the ASIS members are practitioners in the information 
community, many of them librarians. One of the priorities for 
which automatic endorsement was assumed was that of widely 
disseminating the results of NSF-sponsored research in this 
field, and it was a shock to both the sponsors and researchers 
to find that respondents generally responded with indifference. 
It should not have been surprising; failures of communica- 
tion and charges of irrelevance between library and informa- 
tion researchers and practitioners have been of long standing. 

Two thirds of the accredited U.S. and Canadian library 
education programs incorporate in their name the word sci- 


ence or study. Only 10 percent emphasize service in their titles, 


and none incorporate the word practice. It can be argued that 
some of these names represent false labelling; but it is also 
true that all these schools—partly in response to perceived 
shifts in needs and priorities, or because of academic pres- 
sures for tenure and promotion, or because so many of their 
faculties now have Ph.D.s—are placing a greater emphasis at 
least on faculty research and publication. 

For whom? And who really cares? The main thrust of many 
White House Conference recommendations is on the train- 
ing of librarians, not their education. This assumes a known 
and finite discipline. Where special skills were called for, they 
were in areas of interpersonal relationships in understanding 
the needs of minority groups, or in understandin g the implica- 
tions of new technology. There was a call for more services 


and for more specialized services, but no call for any revalida- 


tion of what libraries should or should not do—only that they 
do more. 

Recent congressional funding has concentrated increasingly 
on the support of library operations. As federal support funds 
have declined on an overall basis, they have all but disap- 
peared for research. Library programs as part of the Office of 
Education specified “demonstration” emphases, and went to 
great pains to avoid the suggestion that research was being 
done. Part of this was to avoid a territorial squabble with the 
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National Institute of Education, which presumably had the 
authority to support library research but never did; part was 
because of guidelines developed as early as 1972, which made 
all library programs subordinate to larger societal objectives, 
and required that library programs be justified in terms of 
their impact on other programs. Without a clear definition 
and focus, federal library research and demonstration funds 
were repeatedly cut, since these priorities really had no one 
to defend them. 

We can derive some optimism from the call for the devel- 
opment of a 1980s research agenda issued by the newly cre- 
ated Office of Libraries and Learning Technologies, but we 
are still a long way from funding and implementation. 

When it is suggested to legislators that they are funding 
programs without seeking any validation of effectiveness or 
assurance of efficiency, legislators reply that they are respond- 
ing to the priorities presented to them by the library profes- 
sion and that, in any case, consortia and networks will under- 
take and support research, as they perceive it to be useful. 


A stalemate of blame 


The legislative assessment is, of course, quite astute. Re- 
search funding support is not high on the practitioner agenda. 
It would serve little purpose to assess blame for the failure of 
practitioners and researchers to communicate and to support 
one another. Researchers argue that practitioners have no in- 
terest in any investigations which might suggest change, and 
desire only accretion. Practitioners respond that researchers 
frequently have no understanding of library operations, and 
that their work has no relevance for the “real world.” There 
is probably at least some truth in both arguments. 

Research attitudes would hardly matter, if it were possible 
to operate libraries as in the past. After all, why is efficiency 
any more crucial in our field than in others? However, librar- 
ies cannot expect to operate as they have, and as our cries of 
being unsupported and unloved become more repetitive, they 
will also become more boring and ineffective. 

Besides, things really are changing. Our concerns about 
local ownership and locally controlled access will probably 
also become obsolete in the next 25 years as worldwide bib- 
liographic access becomes a reality and improvements in re- 
prographic technology move us yet closer to a throw-away 
document society. Where an item is physically housed will 
become increasingly unimportant, and control over who has 
borrowed what and when it must be returned increasingly ir- 
relevant. 

Future emphasis will not be on ownership but on access, 
and not on control of the physical document but on analysis 
and use for problem solving. Furthermore, the information 
intermediation concept projects a much more active role for 
the librarian in the application and interpretation of data in 
the collection. 

Librarianship needs research to examine the premises of 


library operation and to evaluate the mechanisms and as- 
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-sumptions which any bureaucratic structure quickly acquires. 
`- We need to do this not because we are any worse or less ef- 
-ficient than other parts of the societal structure. Libraries 
-probably work pretty well, certainly compared to other or- 
-ganizations. We need to do it to find alternatives to our pres- 
ent framework, because that framework will become increas- 
ingly difficult to defend, explain, and support. 

What kind of research do we need? Librarianship is an ap- 
_ plied social science, and although it, like other applied sci- 
` ences, must have its roots in a pure science and basic research, 
there are enough unchallenged and unverified assumptions 
which presently form the basis for operational decisions that 
I need not compose a list. A few indications will suffice: Our 
arrangement of the public catalog card (what might be added 
or what now adds to clutter and confusion); decisions to 
shelve periodicals by title or by classification made on the 
basis of insights which are never validated; the relationship 
betwen one copy of many titles (holdings) and many copies 
of fewer titles (access) every library administrator has his 
or her opinions but few have made any effort to determine if 
they are valid for their specific situation. 

At the same time, it is still important that basic investiga- 
tions into the nature of the information generation and in- 
formation transfer process also take place. Whether these 
studies are also part of our profession or something else I will 
leave to those who care to argue about these things. I'm not 
sure about the urgency. 


The best and the brightest 


Who should be doing our research? Obviously, individuals 
trained in research techniques and methodologies, and—-one 
hopes—imbued with high intelligence and native curiosity. 
However, much of the criticism concerning the claimed ir- 
relevancy of prior research has been based on the observa- 

tion that researchers had neither understanding of nor experi- 
ence in the areas they were investigating, and there is little 
doubt that at least some of these criticisms were valid. At 
Indiana, to avoid the preparation of researchers and teachers 
who have no ties to reality, we insist on a minimum of two 
< years of significant professional library experience before we 


admit candidates to our doctoral programs. It is, I think, a 


easonable requirement. 

Where should the research be done? There is nothing wrong 
research units being established in libraries, particularly 
academic libraries, and some libraries have done this. 
must be careful, however, to assure that these research 

investigators are completely independent of the priorities gen- 
erated by day-to-day operations, the political need to validate 
what is already being done or has already been proposed, the 
requirement to pay for the research operations through funds 
saved, and pressures to divert researchers to “more urgent” 
tasks. Successful research requires not only competent in- 
vestigators, but an administration committed to a search for 
knowledge and improvement even if the results upset pre- 
conceptions, and a reporting relationship placing the research 
= head on an equal level with the top operating subordinates— 
-who may not like some of the findings. 

-A far better arrangement, particularly at academic institu- 

tions housing a library education program, would be library 


< research investigations undertaken by the faculty and students 


. of the library school, with the concurrence of the library ad- 
ministration and support of the academic community. 


Who should pay for the research? y 

It could be argued, not unreasonably, that funds. sl 
come from the library’s own budget as a normal operating 
pense, or from the university as part of the traditional ¢ 
mitment to both research and teaching. As an academic} 
the library has its own legitimate research needs, besides the 
need to support the research of others. 

It is not going to be easy to discipline ourselves to the need — 
to fund research in academic libraries in today’s environment, — 
where acquisition funds are not only the first priority, but 
often the only priority. However, I hope that many library. 
administrators, and in particular academic library administras 
tors, can see or be brought to see that status on the campus — 
is almost directly related to the perceived research mission. 
If a library insists it has a responsibility to review and analyze 
not only its technical operations but also its mission and ser- 
vice levels, and if it asserts that these decisions require serious: 
professional research investigations, that library stands a bet- 
ter chance of achieving collegial acceptance than one operat- 
ing on the level of a stockroom, albeit a full and complete 
one. 


The mark of a profession 

But we need not limit ourselves to these drastic alternatives, — 
Federal government programs have historically been willing _ 
to support research programs, especially those addressing — 
finite problems and promising solutions. Government agen- 


cies should be surprised to see no demand for research from 


our profession, instead only a call for funds to continue, €x- 
pand, and protect ongoing programs. If they are not surprised, 
it is only because they have come to view librarianship as 
lacking a research and investigative, and perhaps by exten- 
sion, a professional component, 

Librarians have been reluctant to press for federal research 
funding support primarily because they perceive that such 
programs compete with support for library operations, par- 
ticularly library acquisitions. Such fears are not only ground 
less, they are probably also counter-productive. We would al 
agree that federal support for libraries is too small, but no 
body, least of all federal officials, knows what it ought to be. 
Support for research, then, does not compete within any fixed 
total target. All funding requests are viewed with suspicion. 
and assumed to be exorbitant. The existence of a program 
which at least offers a potential alternative to simple incre 
mental funding of open-ended programs may provide 
assurance to legislators and budget officers at the federal 
state levels that they are doing more than simply p 
highly competitive funds into a bottomless pit. 

If library practitioners have been dissatisfied with the qual- 
ity and relevance of what has sometimes passed for library — 
research, then at least in part they have themselves to blame, — 
because they have rarely thought about the problems they 
would like to have addressed or been willing to question or 
allow to be questioned their long-held premises and assump- 
tions. They are too busy doing to think about what they are 
doing. It is this sense of professional discipline which must 
first develop. When there is consensus on the reality of con- 
cerns and a perceived willingness to invite solutions and in- 
novation, more meaningful research will quickly follow. It is 
only then that librarians will gain acceptance from academ- 
icians and politicians as a true profession, rather than the 
semi-profession we are presently tagged. i: 
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In the library everyone can hear you scream— 


which is why one reference librarian overcame 
his fear and learned to love the new LC computer. 


Since I always had trouble with basic 
algebra and wouldn’t have recognized 
Boolean Logic if I met him at a party, I 
was less than joyful when we Library of 
Congress reference librarians received 
the news several years ago that the Li- 
brary was eventually closing its card 
catalog in favor of a computer catalog. 
In the few_talks I ever had with com- 
puter people, it seemed to me as if they 
had just gotten off Starship Enterprise. 
They gazed into the distance and said 
things like “Fortran” and “megabyte,” 
or “software” and “throughput.” No 
language I cared to learn. 

Then one day a computer terminal 
appeared in the main reading room, 
looking like a console robot from the 
mothership, placed there by these same 
interplanetary voyagers. Soon it multi- 
plied and changed form, becoming more 
efficient in its mission to take over my 
world. The TV screens with green 
images and futuristic typewriter key- 
boards seemed out of place, intruding 
into the serene, renaissance grandeur of 
the reading room. They looked like 
flaunty, impertinent upstarts alongside 
the somber and venerable mahogany 
card catalog. Worse, I couldn‘t even 
watch a Redskins-Dallas game on them. 


My first few months’ experience with 
one of these aliens confirmed my suspi- 
cions. Even after briefings on how to 
deal with the creatures, even after hold- 
ing symbol cards in front of it to trans- 
late, we were not communicating. I 
would give it a command it didn’t un- 
derstand, and it would speak back to 
me in an unknown tongue. I cursed it, 
and it beeped at me. Sometimes I would 
give up and head for my old familiar 
friend, the card catalog. Sometimes the 
machine would give up and not respond 
at all. 

My disdain was not lessened when I 
discovered that this cosmic cross be- 
tween a typewriter and a television could 
exhibit misfiled entries and spelling er- 
rors just as blatantly as the most slovenly 
card catalog. And when entries are mis- 
filed in a computer, correcting them isn’t 
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the simple matter of pulling the card 
and refiling it. 


Acceptance Is Gradual 

But the computer and I kept trying to 
accept one another. A little breakthrough 
here and there, and gradually we got 
acquainted. It and I both began to settle 
down and become more sophisticated. 
Now I have learned what this little in- 
vader had been trying to tell me, and I 
realize that it has gained control of my 
mind. Now I see that it really is part of 
an invasion—a quiet revolution, really, 
in information retrieval, reference ser- 
vice, and librarianship in general. And 
I have gone from a disdainful skeptic to 
a willing participant in the revolution. 

I first noticed how I was being won 
over to the computer catalog, believe it 
or not, during one of its “down” periods 
—a time when one of those electronic 
snafus means no response. I was working 
in the Telephone Inquiry Section, and I 
was piqued that the computer terminal, 
which was next to my desk, was inop- 
erative just when I needed it to answer 
a caller’s question about a book. I re- 
alized that my frustration was an indi- 
cator of how I was becoming dependent 
on it to answer questions like this quick- 
ly, and to save me trips to the far 
reaches of the main catalog. 

It was 68 steps one way from my desk 
to the end of the card file. By the time I 
got back I had walked about the length 
of a football field. The callers, of course, 
had to wait a few minutes while I made 
the trip and searched for the entry. If 
they wanted to know about more than 
one book, they waited longer. And if 
they were calling long distance, it was 
costing them money. Trips like this 
through the catalog were also costing 
me money in shoe leather. 

It flashed upon me that the computer 
meets two requirements that most 


Patrick Frazier is a Library of Congress 


reference staffer with long experience in 
the Main Reading Room. He is a busy free- 
lance writer as well. Article, photos copy- 
right © 1980, Patrick Frazier. 











Americans demand of nearly everything 
these days: speed and convenience. These 
qualities are not just luxuries, now that 
the Library occupies several buildings 
on and off Capitol Hill. Access to the 
electronic catalog through terminals at 
various locations saves staff and the 
public’s time—and taxpayers’ money. 
The vastness of the card catalog 
stressed another critical problem that the 
computer is designed to solve—inner, 
not outer, space. Since the Library of 
Congress building was completed in 
1897, the card catalog has grown from 
a file kept at the central desk in the 
main reading room to a behemoth that | 
displaced several rows of reader desks 
in the reading room before most of us 
were born, and occupies two huge addi- 
tional rooms and a corridor that divides 
them. By the time it is officially closed 
it will contain about 25 million cards. 


Friendliness Develops 

The computer and I got friendlier, 
and next I gained a healthy respect for 
its versatility. Looking for books on 
American Indians in the history of 
Texas, for example, I can use the subject 
headings, “Indians of North America,” 
and ““Texas—History.” Combining those 
two subject headings in the computer 
search will give me only books which 
have been assigned both of those sub- 
ject headings—books on American In- 
dians that relate to the history of Texas. 
The computer will produce the relevant 
titles, searching several thousand records 
to provide an answer in a matter of 
seconds. The search involves using good 
old Boolean, a task much simpler than 
I had imagined. I could look in the card 
catalog under “Indians of North Amer- 
ica—Texas,” and find the same titles, 
but only after wading through titles 
dealing with prehistoric and modern 
Indians. 

There’s more. With LC’s computer 
catalog I can limit my search to certain 
dates, languages, or places of origin for 
the publications I want. I can also specify 
whether I want publications issued by a 
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sfate or the federal government. Keeping 


the example of “Indians of North Amer- 
ica,” I can winnow out of the nearly 
4500 post-1968 entries (as of this writ- 
ing) those monographs published in, 
say, the last five years by the federal 
government, or those from California, 
or those published in Mexico in English. 
I can even identify a publication by LC 


3 _ card number or ISBN if need be. 


With the tremendous volume of titles 
received by the library, the computer 
catalog offers another advantage, Auto- 
mation makes the entries visible much 
faster than conventional processing, card 
printing, and filing in the main catalog. 
- Now, anyone at a terminal can identify 
not only new acquisitions, but also acqui- 
sitions still in the processing stages. 


New System Aids Access 

= Despite the advantages, I was reluc- 
tant to concede that the computer should 
replace altogether a tried and true card 


or microfilm catalog. Then last year a 


fellow named Jim Godwin, in the Li- 
brary’s Automated Systems Office, de- 
veloped a program for access to the 
more than 34 million records already in 
the computer, and I finally became a 
believer in the revolution. 

Called Component Word, the system 
responds to a command to find words 
anywhere in the title, subject headings, 
author’s name, series, or notes on a 
bibliographic entry. With this capability 
and a little imagination, librarians can 
solve one of the oldest and most per- 
sistent problems they face in identifying 
works—incomplete citations. 


Recently a young woman was in the 
Library trying to find books on a Civil 
War fight she called Crater Battle. She 
had already looked in the main catalog 
under “Crater” and under “Battle of—” 
and found nothing, so she sought my 
help. Knowing that browsing in either 


the card catalog or the computer catalog. 


under the subject heading for the Civil 
War would take forever, I asked the 
computer to find “Crater battle,” think- 
ing that someone may have written a 
book with those two words somewhere 
in the title. In a moment two entries 
flashed on the screen, and I discovered 
that the proper name for the battle was 
the Battle of Petersburg Crater. The 
computer had found the inverted LC 
subject heading, “Petersburg Crater, Bat- 
tle of, 1864.” Now we knew where the 
woman might find additional, older 
material in the card catalog. 

A co-worker had occasion to use 
Component Word when a caller wanted 
to locate a book by philosopher Ernst 
Cassirer, but was unsure of both the 
spelling of the author’s last name and 
the title. The librarian, familiar with the 
philosopher but also unsure of the spell- 
ing, saved herself and the caller a lot of 
time by typing into the system, “find 
Ernst and philosophy.” The computer 
had to search hundreds of entries with 
philosophy as the subject or part of the 
title, but it was selecting only those with 
Ernst also on the entry. It responded 
shortly with Cassirer’s works on the 
screen. 

This same librarian performed a simi- 
lar feat for an ex-Congressman who 


You have signed on to the MARC Search Service, a 
Part of the Multiple Use Marc System (MUMS). 


The following files of catalog records are available 


for your search: 
MARC MONOGRAPHS 


Approximately 780,000 catalogs records for 
monographs catalogued by the Library of 


Congress. 


500-600 records are added to 


this file each day. 


MARC MONOGRAPHS WORKFILE 
Approximately 8,000 catalog records 
currently undergoing editing and 


verification. 


AUTOMATED PROCESS INFORMATION FILE 
Apeproximatety 4,000 preliminary catalogs 
records for works that are still being 


catalogued and processed. 
Descriptive Cataloging Division 


At this time, 
is entering 


approximately 100 catalogs records to this 


file each day, 


representing about 10% of 


the works being given Preliminary cataloging. 


Easy MARC. Okay, so the computer talks like a stuffed shirt. But how many friends will 
give you freewheeling access to their bankroll of three-quarter million? 
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wanted the title of the book by former 
Congressional doorkeeper William Mil- 
ler. With no title and with dozens of 
William Millers in the catalog, she 
pleaded with the electronic wizard to 
simply find “doorkeeper.” Bingo. Four 
entries appeared, including Fishbait: The 
Memoirs of the Congressional Door- 
keeper. God bless Jim Godwin. 


Problem Searches Simplified 

Component Word, then, obviously re- 
duces the headachey search for cumber- 
some corporate headings like those for 
federal government or symposia publi- 
cations. Patrons looking in the Library’s 
card catalog for Pesticide Application 
Equipment Owned by Farmers vgould 
not find a title entry for it. They would 
need to know that it was published by 
the Farm Production Economics Division 
of the Economic Research Service of 
the Department of Agriculture of the 
U.S. Then they would have to start de- 
scending the hierarchical and alphabeti- 
cal steps from “U.S.” until they arrived 
at the desired title, several minutes and 
a few card trays later. Using the com- 
puter they can find it by the title alone 
or part of it, or by a few key words 
like “farm production” and “pesticide 
equipment.” 

The computer displays this versatility 
not only with the catalog of general 
collections, but with other files. The Na- 
tional Referral Center, for instance, has 


put its listings online. Users can learn 


in a few moments which public or pri- 
vate institutions deal with a subject they 
are interested in, what those institutions’ 
facilities and collections are, and their 
accessibility. 

So far my ode has been to the com- 
puter’s talents and the ways it has made 
the reference librarians’ lives easier. But 
there are other sides to the computer 
catalog, sides that present new chal- 
lenges—or problems, if you will—for li- 
brarians, for libraries, and in some 
measure, for the reading public. 

In May of 1977 the Library of Con- 
gress established a computer catalog 
center for the public near the main cata- 
log. Its creation was part of Librarian 
Daniel Boorstin’s guidance concept, 
which orients users to the Library’s com- 
plexities as soon as they enter the main 
reading room. Reference librarians 
usually rotate for two-hour periods 
among four stations: the Research Guid- 
ance Office inside the entrance to the 


reading room, the central desk in the 
middle of the room, two reference al- 
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i çoves, and the Computer Catalog Cen- 
‘ter. The adult clientele with whom the - 


librarians deal is little different from that 
of a large public library with a signifi- 
cant college population. (Generally, one 
must be beyond high school age to use 
the library). On a busy Saturday, more 
than 200‘patrons may seek information 
in the main reading room. 

A majority of librarians rank the 
Computer Catalog Center as the most 
fatiguing station on a busy day. This is 
partly because they must stand or move 
in a small area much of the time. But 
the computer catalog at present intro- 
duces the necessity for additional layers 
of instruction, as readers—young and 
old—flock to it, oftentimes with ex- 
pectations greater than the machine’s 
capability. 


Public’s Searching Studied 

First of all, using the computer ter- 
minal involves using a typewriter key- 
board. Not everyone knows how to type, 
and instructing readers in computer use 
can involve waiting while the user 
searches for the letter keys and the com- 
mand keys. Second, the many advan- 
tages of the electronic catalog that I 
have extolled are divided between two 
systems, each of which has its own set 
of commands and its own set of idiosyn- 
crasies. Getting comfortable with the 
computer’s various capabilities has taken 
librarians themselves several hours of 
devoted attention. It is difficult, some- 
times a practical impossibility, for a 
librarian to get into an elaborate ex- 
planation of computer use for a patron, 
especially if others are waiting only for 
basic instruction. At present, realizing 
the computer’s full potential ideally re- 
quires concentrated, individual instruc- 
= tion. During a busy period, therefore, 


many librarians will do a complex search 


- for a patron rather than instruct him in 
computer technique. 

Only recently has the Library begun 
to tackle the problem of simplifying and 
unifying the average user’s approach to 
electronic bibliographic access. In a user 
survey orchestrated by librarian Sarah 
Pritchard in May of 1979, one need was 
echoed by librarians as well as patrons— 
computer-assisted instruction. Keep the 
language and commands simple, users 
said, and let successive messages on the 
terminal screen guide the reader through 
the system. Then, the librarians are bet- 
ter able to use their time for other kinds 
of reference assistance. In order for the 
computer catalog to be an effective tool 



































































































































for readers, it must become as familiar 


and easy to use as the card catalog. 
People can be intimidated by libraries, 
and there is no need to intimidate them 
further. 


Terminals—How Many 

How many terminals are need 
the card catalog finally freezes to d 
Present estimates are 25 terminals 
main reading room users during the pe 


Author Frazier and friend. A happy ending. 


Instruction Aids Planned 


Fortunately, the Library of Congress 
is moving toward reducing the complex- 
ity of using its new electronic biblio- 
graphic tool. Visual aids and online 
messages are being improved. Several 
step-by-step online instruction packages 
are being studied. In the not-too-distant 
future, according to Fred Croxton, head 
of the Automated Systems Office, the 
commands and traits of the two systems 
will be unified so that users will have 
one consistent approach to the com- 
puter catalog. Yet even at the present 
stage, less than 10 percent of the users 
surveyed found the approach most used 
by the publica subject-oriented ap- 
proach—hard to learn or use. 


Questions remain about the computer 
catalog, and we are now searching for 
answers. What do librarians do when 
some patrons monopolize terminals for 


extensive searches? At present the Li- 


brary posts signs asking users to limit 
their searches to 30 minutes; so far the 
request needs enforcing only occasion- 
ally. The Library is also contemplating 
designation of “express” terminals to be 
used solely for quick searches. Free use 
of printers attached to a few LC ter- 
minals keeps many patrons glued to 
those terminals. The printers attract stu- 
dents like magnets, and the Library may 
have to place some restrictions on the 
amount of free printing permitted, 


























riod that the transitional add-on catalog 
is employed after 1981. When filing in — 
the main catalog ceases, this transitional 
catalog, employing the new AACR 2 
rules, will serve as a backup until the 
computer catalog proves reliable enough 
to be the primary source for bibliograph- 
ic retrieval. If the main catalog is ulti- 
mately removed, and we rely entirely on 
the computer catalog, 40-50 terminal 
may be needed. Meanwhile, 12 terminal 
will soon be placed in another compute 
catalog center in the Adams Building. 

Managers will continue to conside 
backup catalogs like computer outpu 
microform, in case our electronic frien 
develops the automation flu, or book 
catalogs, in case his life-support syster 
fails. Fred Croxton, however, comf 
us with assurances of new terminal 
electronic components, which shou 
provide 95 percent “up” time. He f 
that we can breathe more easily when 
we achieve 98 percent. He also says that 
electrical power should be adequate tò 
meet the anticipated needs. 

The popularity of the computer cata- 
log and information retrieval has sur- 
prised many of us skeptics. Since it 
appears that increasing numbers of pa- 
trons will expect libraries to provide — 
this service, we can hope that many will | 
view it as did one person, who remarked 
on the back of the user survey form, 
“This is the best use of my tax money 
I've seen in Washington.” E 
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library employment and development for staff 





LATE JOB NOTICES 


For November issue, call 312-944-6780 x326 BEGINNING OCTOBER 10. Listings taken BY PHONE AS SPACE PERMITS. 10 





lines maximum (approximately 100 spaces per line). ALA institutional members 10% discount. 








SUPERVISOR, OUTREACH DEPARTMENT. Responsible for coordinating library outreach department of 2 professionals, 


l pataprofessional, and 1 clerk, serving 5 nursing homes, 4 retirement centers, 2 hospitals, homebound per- 
sons, city jail, and 2 mini-branches in low income minority neighborhoods. Must have commitment and ability 
to plan and implement innovative services and programs for the handicapped, functionally illiterate, and 
Spanish-speaking, as well as to develop community awareness of outreach services. Requires proven supervi- 
sory ability and demonstrable experience in outreach and community-oriented services and some grantsmanship. 
ALA-accredited MLS; 3-6 yrs.' relevant professional library experience. Salary range $15,000-$16,500. Bene- 
fits include paid life and health insurance, 22 vacation days, sick leave. Send resume to: Pauline Demaree, 
Director, Lorain P. L., 351 Sixth St., Lorain, OH 44052. Equal-opportunity, affirmative-action employer. 


HEAD OF REFERENCE/ INFORMATION SERVICES and coordinator of collection development (search extended). Respon- 
sible for defining goals, setting policies for reference and collection development in social sciences, 
humanities, sciences, and engineering. Also coordinates government documents, computerized information re- 
trieval, interlibrary loans, user education, and 4 branch libraries. Supervises 15 librarians and 24 staff. 
Reports to assistant director for public services and collection development. Requirements: ALA-accredited 
MLS; strong service orientation, proficiency in collection development and reference services; 5 or more 
yrs. of public service experience in academic libraries; excellent communication skills. 2nd master's de- 
sired. Salary $20,000-$28,000 for 12 months; faculty or professional status. Apply by Oct. 30 to: Robin N, 
Downes, Director, Univ. of Houston Libraries, Houston, TX 77004. An equal-opportunity employer. 


LIBRARY DEVELOPMENT CONSULTANT--youth services, Illinois Valley Library system. Consult with 62 libraries of 
all types in mainstream of library activities, emphasizing youth services in collection development, pro- 
gramming, references, and facilities. Qualifications: MLS from ALA school, 3 yrs.' experience (public and 
school library). Salary range $16,320-$20,253 plus benefits. Send resume and references to: Karen Krueger, 


IVLS, 845 Brenkman, Pekin, IL 61554. 


HEAD OF REFERENCE, central library. Participates in policy determination, development of procedures, and 
recommendations for major operating changes. Supervises 3 professional and 4 paraprofessional employees. Be- 
gins at $17,492.80 annually. Requires MLS and considerable experience in professional library work, includ- 
ing supervisory or administrative experience. Send resume by Nov. l to: Daniel Wilson, Birmingham Public 


Library, 2020 Park Place, Birmingham, AL 35203. 


LIBRARY CONSULTANT II, Arkansas State Library ($12,922): under direction of coordinator of extension ser- 
vices, assist in development of public library services and coordination of state-wide public library pro- 
grams. Provide consultant assistance to library directors, library boards, and local officials in areas of 
planning, fiscal support, promotion of services, policy and management procedures, and in-service training 
and staff development. Approximately 1/3 of time is devoted to work with state institutions; assist in ad- 
ministration of LSCA funds to state institutions. Minimum qualifications: ALA-accredited MLS; minimum of 1 
yr.'s experience in public library administration. Applications procedure: submit letter of application, 
resume, credentials, and letters of reference to: Kathryn M. Smith, Deputy Director for Administration, 


Arkansas State Library, l Capitol Mall, Little Rock, AR 72201. 


HEAD OF COLLECTION MANAGEMENT, Northwestern University Library. The assistant university librarian for col- 
lection management is responsible for policy, procedures, planning, and coordination of all aspects of col- 
lection management in the university libraries, excluding the health sciences and law libraries. Reporting 
directly to this position are 4 specialists, bibliographers, the heads of the art collection, music library, 
curriculum collection, the curator of the Melville J. Herskovits Library of African Studies and the curator 
of special collections. MLS degree required. Additional graduate degree preferred and significant relevant 
experience in an academic research library. Salary $30,000 minimum. Applications accepted through Dec. 12. 
Send resume with list of references to: Virginia Freyre, Personnel Assistant, Northwestern University Li- 


brary, Evanston, IL 60201. An EEO, AA employer. 


LATE JOB NOTICES CONTINUED ON PAGE 543 
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GUIDELINES 


Preparation of Notices 


All notices should be submitted in writing, 
typewritten, double-spaced, with consultant’s 
telephone number and full billing address. 
The information for publication should in- 
clude the following: 


1) Areas of expertise, e.g., CIRCULATION, 
SYSTEMS. Type in capital letters and (op- 
tional) add an asterisk after the chief spe- 
cialization. 


2) Trdining and experience. As brief and 
specific as possible: e.g., MLS, Phd (LS), 
Columbia. 17 state contracts, 8 federal, 
1964-79. 12 yrs. top-level university library 
experience. 

3) Geographic data. Type primary region in 
capital letters: e.g,, CENTRAL OHIO. Add 
notes as appropriate: Will travel out of state. 


4) Address and (optional) telephone number. 


5) Additional data. As appropriate: e.g., 2-day 
maximum on-site consultation. References 
provided, 


CKC cannot cite consultant fees. Consultants 
and potential clientele are advised that fees, 
charges, and reimbursements should be 
clearly established prior to any agreement. 


Rates 


Classified line-by-line—$3/line 

Display (boxed style)—$30/column_ inch; 
multiple insertion discounts on total cost: 
2 months, 5%; 3 or more months, 10% 


Isuues: January, April, June, and October in 
American Libraries 


Deadline: for copy receipt and cancellation, 
25th of the month—5 weeks preceding date 
of issue. (For the April issue, the deadline 
for copy will be February 25.) 


For further information concerning notices In 
Consultants Keyword Clearinghouse, contact 
Janise Grey, American Libraries, 50 E. Huron 
St., Chicago, IL 60611; phone 312-944-6780, 
x326. 


We regret we cannot accept notices by phone; 
all CKC ads must be submitted by mail. 


CONSULTANTS KEYWORD CLEARINGHOUSE 


For the January 1981 issue, notices must be received by Nov. 25. 





CATALOG MANAGEMENT: AACR 2 TRAINING: 
WORK FLOW AND PROCEDURES ANALYSIS: 
USE OF NETWORK COPY. PhD candidate (LS), 
UNC-CH; 8 yrs.’ cataloging and administrative 
experience in libraries; 4 yrs.’ teaching grad. 
lib. sci.; dissertation: 5-yr. projection of AACR 
2 impact; author of 2 cataloging texts; AACR 
2 workshop experience. On-site training/con- 
sultation provided. References provided. Ar- 
lene Taylor Dowell, 4301 Malvern Rd., Durham, 
NC 27707; 919-489-4552. 





VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL LIBRARIAN. Experi- 
enced in MATERIALS COLLECTION AND PRO- 
GRAM DEVELOPMENT. PhD emphasis on voca- 
tional-technical libraries. Available for con- 
sultation work. Myrna H. Slick, R.D. #2, Box 
116, Holsopple, PA 15935. 





BUILDING PROGRAMS: REVIEW OF PLANS: 
EQUIPMENT PLANNING, Engaged in over 100 
library projects in U.S. and abroad since 
1948, Library Consultants, Inc., 540 Frontage 
Rd., Northfield, IL 60093; 312-446-8862. 





CATALOGING EXPERTS for small libraries. 18 
yrs.’ exp. Free brochure. BY Library Services, 
6247 N. Francisco, Chicago, 60659; 312-262-8959. 


PUBLIC & ACADEMIC LIBRARIES—Special- 
ists in interior space design. Total planning 
and design service. Pragmatic and cost-con- 
scious solutions for 20 years. Primarily EAST- 
ERN U.S. Michaels Associates, 5308 Reming- 
ton Drive, Alexandria, VA 22309; 703-360-1297. 





PLANNERS OF COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY 
LIBRARY BUILDINGS may examine my collec- 
tion of 5,000 colored slides without charge by 
appointment, or may rent selections for study 
by planning committees, administrators, ar- 
chitects, donors, on your own campu®# ex- 
teriors, interiors, furniture, windows, stairs, 
reference areas, technical services, audiovis- 
ual, rare books, lighting fixtures, study rooms, 
art objects, offices, exits, and entrances. 
nar H. D. Jones, 160 Henry St., Brooklyn, NY 





PUBLIC RELATIONS TRAINING for librarians. 
Workshops: Graphics for Non-Artists; Media 
Publicity; Help! | have to do a Newsletter! 
Author, Publicity handbook, Bantam, 1981. 5 
yrs.’ experience as consultant. Was public 
relations director for large library system. 
BA, CCNY, 1966; MA U. Minn., 1970. Travel 
anywhere. Write for brochure. David R. Yale 
Communications, POB 4384, Grand Central 
Station, NY 10017; 212-786-1841. 










e Volunteer Programs 





LIBRARY PLANNING 
SERVICES, INC. 


Professional Library 
Building Consultants 


LPS 











Written Building Programs 
Reviews of Architectural Drawings 
Experienced Library Interior Designers 
Furnishings Selection and 
Interior Lay-outs 
Development of Interiors Specifications 
Supervision of Design Installations 


Please request our brochure. 


1241 North Gulfstream Avenue 
Sarasota, FL 33577 813-366-6442 














CUSTOM INDEXES 
e Using your headings or we will develop index structure 
e Using your indexing or we will index your material or train your staff 
e Produced on computer line printer, microfilm/fiche, or typeset 
PLUS 


e Assistance with specifications for library automation. 
Our 13th year serving the entire library community 


DATAFLOW SYSTEMS INC. 


7758 Wisconsin Avenue, Bethesda, MD 20014 
301-654-9133 
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| DIMENSIONS 
Library & Educational Program Consultants 


e Establishing or Improving Jail Library Services 
e Designing Literacy, ABE, & Lifeskills Programs for Libraries 


Practical assistance in program planning, staff development, and evaluation. For more 
information, contact: Linda Bayley, 3403 Bridle Path, Austin, TX 78703; 512-476-4667. 




















BUSINESS RESEARCH AND RESOURCES— 
building business collections, training staff 
in proper research techniques for all types of 
libraries; 5 yrs.’ progressively responsible ex- 
perience as a business specialist in academic 
libraries, experience in classroom instruction, 
conference presentations; will travel any- 
where in U.S. where business services are 
being expanded, prefer 2 visits (1 to collect 
data for decisions, 1 to train staff when re- 
sources become available). Patricia H. Foley, 
Head, Business Library, University of lowa, 
lowa City, IA 52242; 319-353-5803. 


LIBRARY DEVELOPMENT 
CONSULTANTS 


London / Bath / Washington 
Established 1975. 
Service in 42 countries. 

è Expert advisers In budgeting, build- 
ings, circulation control, collection 
development, computer systems, 
management, micrographics. 

è Staff development seminars to 
specifications. 

è National program of workshops. 

@ Guidance for library schools. 

Brochures on request from: 

349 “O” St., SW 
Washington, DC 20024 
202-484-1068 
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LIBRARY FUTURES, CONTINUING EDUCA- 
TION & HUMAN RESOURCE DEVELOPMENT, 
STRATEGIC PLANNING, PATRON USAGE 
STUDIES, INFORMATION BROKERING. 30 
yrs.’ Public & Academic experience. PhD 
(Adult Education), MALS (2), post-grad Bus. 


«Admin. & Humanities. Short- or long-term con- 


sultatiof. D.E.R.B.Y. Associates, Inc., POB 
724, Minneapolis, MN 55440; 612-920-2989. 


e 
LIBRARY BUILDING CONSULTING. 25 years 
of experience on 150 jobs in 30 states. Hoyt 
Galvin & Associates, 2259 Vernon Dr., Char- 
lotte, NC 28211; 704-366-4335. 


ie im 
S f ( % g has expertise in LIBRARY AUTOMATION 


@ CIRCULATION SYSTEMS 
© CATALOGS — ON-LINE & MICROFORM 
@ LIBRARY AUTOMATION CONSULTING 


810B N MEMORIAL PKWY/HUNTSVILLE, AL. 35801/(205) 534-2071 


developers of the current 
Georgia Tech Library 
MICROFICHE CATALOG and 
ON-LINE PROCESS FILE 







contact Jim Young 


LIBRARY SCIENCE FACULTY. 
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LATE JOB NOTICES CONTINUED FROM PAGE 541 


DIRECTOR, School of Library Science, University of Iowa. Available Aug. 1, 1981 or earlier. Qualifications: 
earned doctorate or equivalent in library science or appropriately related field highly desirable; ALA-ac- 
credited master's degree; demonstrated potentials for effective administration and leadership; teaching exp. 
in higher education; record of sustained professional activity and service; proven research ability; profes- 
sional library experience desirable. Rank: associate or full professor. Salary $35,000-$47,000; 12-month 
appointment. Screening will begin Oct. 1. Send letter and resume to: Chair, Search Committee, School of Li- 


brary Science, 3087 Library, University of Iowa, Iowa City, IA 52242; 319-353-3644. An EEO, AA employer. 


Tenure-track, instructor or assistant professor. Available Jan. 1981 or later. 
Salary $17,000-$23,000; additional for summer teaching. MLS plus doctorate (or candidacy) in library science 
or appropriately related area; library experience. Teaching experience desired. Duties include teaching 
courses in the public library and in library management; additional course in either humanities or govern- 
ment publications preferred; other areas possible. Research, professional service. Send inquiries and ap- 


plications to: Carl F. Orgren, Acting Director, School of Library Science, 3087 Library, University of Iowa, 
Iowa City, IA 52242; 319-353-3644. An EEO, AA employer. 


ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN/SCIENCE REFERENCE, University of California, Santa Cruz. General reference service, 
coordination of science online bibliographic search services and bibliographic instruction. Qualifications: 
MLS, subject degree in 1 of the sciences preferred. Training and experience in online system, communication 
and organizational skills. Salary $16,392-$21,024. Send resume and 3 references by Oct. 31 to: Katherine 


Beiers, University Library, University of California, Santa Cruz, CA 95064. EEO, AA employer. 


ASSISTANT OR ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR, library science, University of North Carolina. Position open Jan. 1, 1981. 
Competency sought in children's materials and technical services as well as one of the following teaching 
areas: academic libraries, community college libraries, library automation, library services to children and 
youth, bibliography of science and technology. Requirements are: earned doctorate in library and/or infor- 
mation science, research and publication record, commitment to professional development including seeking 
ALA accreditation. Salary $17,000, negotiable. Excellent fringe benefits. Send vita, 3 references by 11/10 


to: Dr. Gerald G. Hodges, Chair, Search Committee, Library Science Educational Technology Division, School 
of Education, University of North Carolina at Greensboro, Greensboro, NC 27412; 919-379-5710. EEO, AA. 


PUBLIC LIBRARY BRANCH LIBRARIAN. County library serving 400,000 is seeking a branch librarian for its larg- 
est branch, with staff of 26 and a budget of over $400,000. In addition to the usual requirements of an MLS 
and public library administrative experience, applicants should be able to demonstrate skills in community 

service, public communications, legal reference, and government documents management. Salary range $15,396- 
$21,756 with the usual benefits. Apply by Oct. 18 to: Jayne Narron, Library Personnel Officer, Jefferson 


County Public Library, 10200 W. 20th Ave., Lakewood, CO 80215. 


INSTRUCTIONAL MEDIA SPECIALIST. MLS from ALA~accredited school required. Ability to administer instructional 
media service and to teach use of media is required. Ability to use OCLC desirable. Performance expecta- 
tions include in addition some general reference and cataloging service. The position has opportunity for 
long-term employment, although initial contract will be from date of appointment to Aug. 31, 1981. Minimum 
salary $12,000 per yr. Position is now open. Apply by Nov. 1 to: Robert Coward, Head Librarian, Franklin 


College, Franklin, IN 46131. AA, EO employer. 


SOCIAL SCIENCES REFERENCE LIBRARIAN, Position covers general reference and specialized reference in the 
social sciences, with emphasis on psychology. Faculty liaison, assistance in collection development, and 
library instruction. MLS, academic library reference experience, degree or reference work in social sci- 
ences, library instruction skills required. Database searching skills, familiarity with government docu- 
ments, selection experience preferred. $13,500, faculty status, TIAA/CREF. Apply by Oct. 31 to: Karen L. 
Sampson, Assistant to the Director, University Library, University of Nebraska at Omaha, Omaha, NE 68182. 
The University of Nebraska at Omaha is an equal-opportunity, affirmative-action employer. Minorities, women, 
handicapped, and Vietnam-era veterans are encouraged to apply. 


YOUR PLACE IN THE SUN--Louisiana Public Libraries. Positions available for hard-working, knowledgeable ad- 
ministrators and other talented staff holding MLS from ALA-accredited school. Salary range $12,000-$17,000. 
Interested? Send resume and references to: Thomas Jaques, La. State Lib., POB 131, Baton Rouge, LA 70821. 
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TEACHING POSITION at asst. prof. level, beginning approx. Jan. 1, 1981, tenure-track. Teaching, research, , 
and service primarily in area of cataloging and classification, with secondary area in technical services, 


systems analysis, or automation. MLS, earned doctorate or completion assured, and teaching and lib. exp. 
including use of an online bibliographic utility and AACR 2. Salary range $15,600-$23,388 for 9-month ap- 
pointment, salary dependent upon qualifications. ALA-accredited master's-level program. Send application 


1 
a 





etter and resume by Oct. 22 to: Dr. Miles Jackson, 





Graduate School of Lib. Studies, University of Hawaii 





t Manoa, 2550 The Mall, Honolulu, HI 96822. An equal-opportunity employer. 


CAREER OPPORTUNITIES 


Guidelines 


The American Library Association requires a 
salary range for all “Positions Open.” “Faculty 
rank” and “status” are variable and should be 
explored carefully by applicants. ALA opposes 
residency requirements. Direct or implied biases 
will be edited out of ads. Job titles should reflect 
responsibilities as defined in ALA personnel 
guidelines. 


Rates 
PLEASE STATE IF ALA MEMBER. INSTITUTIONAL 
MEMBERSHIP REQUIRED FOR INSTITUTIONAL 
DISCOUNTS. 


Joblines: Free listing of numbers and addresses 
for nonprofit job clearinghouses. Please provide 
numbers and addresses for employers to contact 
joblines. No commercial agencies. (AL does not 
supply Job lists or forward Jobs to clearinghouses.) 


Positions Wanted: ALA members receive first 50 . 


words free, 50¢ each word over. Nonmembers: 
50¢/word. Limit 3 issues per year. 


Positions Open or Educational Notices (Please 
state format desired): 


ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGE AND RESEARCH 
LIBRARIES Jobline: (312) 944-6795. To list a 
position, obtain jobline form from: ACRL 
Jobline, ACRL/ALA, 50 E. Huron St., Chi- 
cago, IL 60611. Listing fee, $25 ACRL mem.; 
$30 nonmem., 


ARIZONA Job Hotline: (602) 278-1327. To list 
a position: write Arizona Job Hotline, c/o 
Maricopa County Library, 3375 W. Durango, 
Phoenix, AZ 85009, or phone (602) 269-2535, 
or TWX 910-951-1394. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA Library Association Job- 
line: (604) 263-0014. To list a position write: 
BCLA Jobline, British Columbia Library As- 
sociation, POB 46378, Station “G,” Van- 
couver, B.C., Canada V6R 4G6. 


CALIFORNIA Library Association Jobline: (916) 
443-1222 or (213) 629-5627. To list a position: 
write CLA, 717 K St., Sacramento, CA 95814 
or phone (916) 447-8541. 


CALIFORNIA Media and Library Educators As- 
sociation (CMLEA) Job Hotline: (415) 697- 
8832. To list a position: write CMLEA, 1575 
Old Bayshore Highway, Suite 204, Burlin- 
game, CA 94010 or phone (415) 692-2350. 


COLORADO State Library Jobline: (303) 839- 
2210, To list a position: write the Jobline, 
1362 Lincoln, Denver, CO 80203 or phone 
(303) 839-2174. COLORADO LIBRARIES ONLY. 


DELAWARE Library Association Jobline: (800) 
282-8696 to list a position in Delaware, Mary- 
land, Pennsylvania, and New Jersey. Prospec- 
tive employees should contact the employer 
directly. Delaware jobs are also listed on 
the New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and Maryland 
joblines. 


FLORIDA State Library Jobline: (904) 488-5232. 
To list a position: write Florida Jobline, State 
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Line-by-line: $2.50/line. ALA institutional mem- 
bers receive 50% off ($1.25/line). 


Display: Boxes, larger type, prominent format. 
$25/column inch. 20% off for ALA institutional 
members, Available only for job positions or 
educational programs. 


Box numbers: AL will provide box numbers on 
request for employers wishing to run blind ads. 
Surcharge is $10. 


To reply to box numbers write: Box (number), 
c/o American Libraries, 50 E. Huron St., Chi- 
cago, IL 60611. 


Back-page classifieds: For services, sales, mer- 
chandise, personals, general announcements. See 
back page of magazine for details. $4/line. 


General Deadline for Copy 


Copy must be received by the 5th of the month 
preceding date of issue. (Ads placed and sub- 
sequently filled can be stamped ‘‘Filled’’ up to 
three weeks preceding date of issue; advertiser 
is billed for original ad.) 


JOBLINES 


Library of Florida, R. A. Gray Building, Tal- 
lahassee, FL 32301 or phone (904) 487-2651. 
FLORIDA LIBRARIES ONLY. 


ILLINOIS Library Jobline (312) 828-0930. To list 
a position: call (312) 828-0928, or write: Li- 
brary Jobline of Illinois, c/o Illinois Regional 
Library Council, 425 N. Michigan, 13th floor, 
Chicago, IL 60611. Fee for listing position for 
2 weeks is $20. Cosponsored by IL Regional 
Library Council and IL Chapter/SLA. 


IOWA Library Jobline (monthly): J. W. Hurkett 
Assistant Director, State Library, Historical 
Building, Des Moines, IA 50319. To lista posi- 
sewn 281-4116, 4118. IOWA LIBRARIES 


MARYLAND Library Association Jobline: (301) 
685-5760. To list a position: write MLA, 115 W. 
Franklin St, Baltimore, MD 21201 or phone 
(301) 685-5760, Wednesdays only, 9 am-2 pm. 


METROPOLITAN WASHINGTON Library Job- 
line: (202) 223-2272. To list a position: write 
Rebecca Bouchard, Metropolitan Washing- 
ton Library Council, 1875 Eye Street, NW, 
Suite 200, Washington, DC 20006 or phone 
(202) 223-6800, x458. There is a $25 listing 
fee for nonmembers. 


MIDWEST Library Job Hotline: (517) 487-5617. 
To list a position, contact one of the follow- 
ing associations: Illinois Library Association, 
Indiana Library Association, lowa Library 
Association, Michigan Library Association, 
Minnesota Library Association, Ohio Libra 
Association, or the Wisconsin Library Associ- 
ation. MIDWEST LISTINGS ONLY. 


NEW ENGLAND Library Jobline: (203) 525-9647, 
To list a position: write New England Library 
Jobline, New England Library Board, 231 
Capitol Ave., Hartford, CT 06115 or phone 
(203) 525-2681. NEW ENGLAND ONLY. 





Ads by Phone 
The following applies only to regular classified 
ads due on the 5th of the month. Late Jobs are 
not included. 
1) Telephoned copy will be accepted only at the 
discretion of the LEADS editor, depending on 
time available. 
2) A surcharge of $5 total for line-by-line and $10 
total for displays will be charged for all accepted 
telephoned ads. 
3) All accepted telephoned ads must be followed 
by written confirmation, including full text of the 
ad, within two weeks. 


Late Job Notices 
As space permits, late jobs are taken after the 
general copy deadline has passed. By phone 
only, after 10th of the month. $10/line. ALA-in- 
stitutional members 10% off. See complete in- 
structions in section. 


Address 
Place all notices with Janise Grey, LEADS, 
American Libraries, 50 E. Huron St., Chicago, IL 
60611, (312) 944-6780 X326. 





NEW JERSEY Library Association: (609) 695- 
2121. To list a position phone: (609) 292-6237. 


NEW YORK CHAPTER, Special Libraries As- 
sociation: (212) 753-7247. To list a position: 
write Rhea Tabakin, Haskins & Sells, 1114 
Avenue of the Americas, New York City, NY 
10036 or phone (212) 790-0639. 


NEW YORK Library Association Jobline: (212) 
687-1352. To list a position: write NYLA, 
60 E. 42 St., Suite 1242, New York, NY 
10017, or phone (212) 687-6625. 


NORTH CAROLINA Jobline: (919) 733-6410. To 
list a position call: (919) 733-2570. NORTH 
CAROLINA LIBRARIES ONLY. 


OREGON Library/ Media Jobline: (503) 585-2232. 
To list a position: write Jobline, Oregon 
State Library, State Library Building, Salem, 
OR 97310 or phone (503) 378-4243. 


PACIFIC NORTHWEST Library Association 
(PNLA) Jobline: (206) 543-2890. To list a 
position write: PNLA Jobline, c/o Pacific 
Northwest Bibliographic Center, University 
of Washington, 253 Suzzallo git FM-25 
Seattle, WA 98195. PACIFIC NORTHWEST 
LISTINGS ONLY. 


PENNSYLVANIA Cooperative Job Hotline: (412) 
362-5627. To list a position (members and 
nonmembers): (412) 362-6400. 


RHODE ISLAND SRRT Job Hotline, monthly. 
For copies, send self-addressed stamped 
envelope to Marcia Hershoff, 228 W. School 
St., Woonsocket, RI 02895. Groups of en- 
velopes may be sent. To list a position con- 
tact Elizabeth S. Rogers, Catalog Dept., 
Providence Public Library, 150 Empire St., 
Providence, RI 02903. SOUTHEASTERN NEW 
ENGLAND LIBRARIES ONLY. 
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, SAN FRANCISCO BAY Region Chapter, Special 
Libraries Association: (408) 737-2365. To list 
a position, write: Dorothy Hutson, General 
Electric, Box 508, Sunnyvale, CA 94086, or 
phone (408) 738-7177. 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA CHAPTER, Special 
Libraries Association: (213) 795-2145. To list 
a position: write Joan DeFato, Los Angeles 
State & County Arboretum, 301 N. Baldwin 
AA ONE, CA 91006 or phone (213) 446- 

, X32, 


TEXAS State Library Jobline: (512) 475-0408. 
Listings can be heard continuously. Weekly 
updates. To list a position, write to Syd 
Popinsky, or call (512) 475-4110, Monday- 
Friday, 8 am-5 pm. 


UNIVERSITY OF SOUTH CAROLINA College of 
Librarianship Jobline: (803) 777-8443. To list 
a position write: Admissions and Placement 
Coordinator, College of Librarianship, Uni- 
yaniy of South Carolina, Columbia, SC 
29208. 


d 

VIRGINIA Library Jobline: (804) 355-0384. To 
list a position write the Jobline, c/o James 
Branch Cabell Library, 901 Park Ave., Rich- 
mond, VA 23284. STATE OF VIRGINIA LI- 
BRARIES ONLY. 





Ads by Phone: 
An Extra Service 


With the exception of “Late Jobs,” 
all LEADS ads must be submitted in 
written form to insure accuracy and 
complete records. LEADS has 
strongly discouraged transmission of 
ad copy by telephone up to and in- 
cluding its deadline of the 5th of the 
month. Because such calls draw staff 
time from editing of written copy and 
require additional steps for confirma- 
tion, record-keeping, and billing, it is 
necessary to institute three policies 
effective October 1, 1980. 

1) Telephoned copy will be ac- 
cepted only at the discretion of the 
LEADS editor, depending on time 
available. 

2) A surcharge of $5 total for line- 
by-line and $10 total for displays will 
be charged for all accepted tele- 
phoned ads. 

3) All accepted telephoned ads 
must be followed by written confirma- 
tion, including the full text of the ad, 
within two weeks. Contact: Janise 
Grey, LEADS Editor, at (312) 944- 
6780, ext. 326. 





POSITIONS WANTED 





SCHOOL LIBRARIAN with an 8-year-old son 
would like a year’s exchange. Presently em- 
ployed with American Community Schools in 
Athens, Greece. Mildly prefer East Coast or 
California. Write: H. Fousekis, 15 Elvetias St., 
Aghia Paraskevi Attikis, Athens, Greece. ° 





EDUCATION BIBLIOGRAPHER. Academic li- 
brary. Available Ohio, October. Second mas- 
ter’s education. Experienced instructional 
leader; people person. Ready for the action. 
Reply Box B-792-W. 
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1880 MLS with MA in history and 342 yrs.’ ex- 
perience in technical college library seeks 
public services post in academic or public 
library. Familiar with automated processes 
and database searching. Willing to work any- 
where in U.S. or Canada. A. B. Johns, 178 
Arnold St., Maryville, TN 37801. 





BRIGHT, INTELLIGENT, and dynamic indi- 
vidual seeks challenging library position. Can- 
didate has a BA in librarianship and an 
ALA-accredited MLS. Experience includes 3 
mos. public library and 4 mos. cataloging. Will 
relocate. If interested, contact: B. Kelly, 420 
Grove St., Honesdale, PA 18431. 





UNIVERSITY OR COLLEGE ARCHIVES. ALA- 
accredited MLS, 10 yrs.’ experience, all phases 
library work, esp. special collections, preser- 
vation, public relations, cataloging, editor and 
writer, innovative creative worker with good 
relations with faculty and top administrators. 
Prefer East or West Coast. Reply Box B-784-W. 





CATALOGER/ BIBLIOGRAPHER. ALA-accred- 
ited MLS, BA/history, 2 yrs.’ professional ex- 
perience. Seeking technical services or related 
position in academic or public library. N.Y., 
N.J., Pa. area. Contact: N. Sheffield-Warman, 
1107 North Blvd., Bethlehem, PA 18017; 215- 
866-3659. 


LIBRARIAN/FILM SPECIALIST. ALA-accredit- 
ed MLS. 5 yrs.’ academic library experience. 
MA in cinema studies (expected 8/80). Desire 
position in large public or academic library 
or film/performing arts archives, etc. Avail- 
able 9/80. C. Frederick, 5 W. 63rd St., #806, 
New York, NY 10023. 


POSITIONS OPEN 


ACADEMIC LIBRARY 


Assistant director, planning and operational 
support (search extended). Coordinates plan- 
ning on a library-wide basis, including budget 
and allocation of resources. Works with the 
director and the 3 other assistant directors in 
developing and implementing goals and ob- 
jectives, policies and procedures for the uni- 
versity libraries; assists in adjusting goals 
and objectives to changing conditions and 
devises methods of measuring success in 
meeting them. Responsible for development 
and administration of grant proposals. Over- 
sees preparation of statistical and other re- 
ports. Coordinates library’s public relations 
program. Supervises operational support units, 
including personnel, systems, and administra- 
tive services. Staff of these units consists of 
3 professionals and 14 support staff. In addi- 
tion to specific library assignments, library 
faculty at SUNYA are expected to fulfill ob- 
ligations in 1 or more of the areas of teach- 
ing, research, and service. Qualifications: 
ALA-accredited MLS. Minimum of 5 yrs. of 
successful administrative experience, includ- 
ing experience in personnel and staff devel- 
opment, budget management, implementa- 
tion of policies, grantsmanship, and systems 
and data management in a medium or large 
academic library. Candidates should be famil- 
iar with applications of automation in a re- 
search library. The successful candidate must 
be innovative, possess strong management 
skills in both oral and written communica- 
tion, and have a demonstrated ability to work 
smoothly with others. Rank and salary: rank 
and salary commensurate with education and 
experience; salary from $20,000 depending on 
qualifications. 12-months appointment; sick 
leave and annual leave @ 1.75 days each per 
month, fully paid major medical, hospitaliza- 
tion, and dental insurance. Social security 
coverage. TIAA/CREF or New York State 
Teachers Retirement available (employee con- 
tribution—3%.) Contact: Jean Whalen, Per- 
sonnel Librarian, University Library, Room 
109, State University of New York at Albany, 
1400 Washington Ave., Albany, NY 12222. The 
University at Albany is an equal-opportunity, 
affirmative-action employer. Applications from 


ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN, 
TECHNICAL SERVICES 


Responsibilities will include assisting in 
the selection, maintenance, and catalog- 
ing of all library resources to conform to 
AACR 2, and teaching library science 
courses in the Department of Library 
Science on a part-time basis. Qualifica- 
tions: ALA-accredited master’s degree, 
3 yrs.’ experience, and experience with 
OCLC or computerized processing highly 
desirable. MSC is a multi-purpose, 4-yr., 
state-supported coeducational institution 
of higher education with a library of 67,- 
000+ vols. Salary ($15,000 min.) and clas- 
sification (Librarian |) are commensurate 
with experience and qualifications with 
an excellent fringe benefits package. 
Applications will be accepted until Nov. 
1. Send letter of application, vita, tran- 
scripts, and 5 letters of recommendation 
to: 

Richard H. Van Wye 
Library Director 

Mayville State College 
Mayville, ND 58257 
701-786-2301, x263 





An EO, AA employer 





women, minorities, and handicapped are es- 
pecially welcome. 


Assistant law librarian, technica! services, Law 
library seeks person with MLS and at least 
3 yrs.’ technical service experience in an 
academic or law library, preferably with LC 
classification system experience. Automated 
technical processing familiarity desired, as 
well as supervisory experience. Will direct 
technical services currently engaged in OCLC 
reclassification. Responsible for supervising 
cataloger, 2 support staff and student assis- 
tants; contro! of federal depository collection; 
overseeing future acquisitions automation; 
and active participation in overall law library 
planning and policy development. Attractive 
Boston suburb campus and benefits program. 
$16,300-$20,000 starting. Send resume and let- 
ter to: Dianne Rogers, Associate Director of 
eoranner Boston College, Chestnut Hill, MA 


Assistant music librarian, University of Geor- 
gia Libraries. (Salary minimum $13,000.) Pri- 
mary responsibilities: cataloging of music 
scores and sound recordings, maintenance of 
public catalogs for music, supervision of at 
least 1 library assistant, and participation on 
cataloging committees. Other duties include 
reference service and selection of music ma- 
terials. Qualifications: ALA-accredited MLS; 
bachelor’s degree in music; experience in 
using OCLC, LC classification, and AACR for 
cataloging music materials; ability to work 
with foreign languages; working knowledge of 
basic music reference materials; ability to 
communicate and work effectively with vari- 
ous levels of staff. This position will be filled 
only if suitable applicants are found. Send 
letter of application by Oct. 31, including re- 
sume and names of 3 references, to: Bonnie 
Jackson Clemens, Personne! Librarian, Uni- 
versity of Georgia Libraries, Athens, GA 30602. 
ae equal-opportunity, affirmative-action em- 
ployer. 


Assistant readers’ services librarian. Duties: 
general reference service, library orientation 
and instruction, and materials selection. Re- 
quired: ALA-accredited MLS and ability to in- 
teract successfully with library users. Ability 
and/or interest in online information retrieval 
and some experience in academic library ref- 
erence service desirable. Some night and 
weekend work necessary. Faculty status, 12- 
month appointment, fringe benefits including 





Continued on page 548. 
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DATEBOOK: events & educational opportunities 


New listings. Other upcoming events appear in recent Datebook columns. 3 


October 


9-10: Issues in Book and Serial | | 
Acquisition: A New Look at Old Problems, 
Col. of Charleston, S.C. Spons., Col. of 
Charleston Ctr. Cont. Ed. & Library Assoc. 
Fee, $50. K. Strauch, Robert Scott Small 
L., Col. of Charleston, Charleston, SC 
29401 (803-792-5530). 


10: Computer Database Searching: 
DIALOG, Rosary Col., River Forest, Ill. 
Rosary Col./GSLS, River Forest 60305 
(312-366-2490). 

10-11: Hawaii LA Conf., Kauai Resort 
Hotel, Wailu, Kauai, HI. S. Simpson, 
Hawaii Pacific Col., 1060 Bishop St., 
Honolulu, HI 96813 (808-521-3881). 
12-17: 25th Institute for Effective 


Communications, Indiana U., Bloomington. | 


Spons., Indiana U. ./A-V Ctr., Nat’l A-V 
Assn. Provides participants with useful 
frame of reference for A-V communication 
methods. E. Sheehy, 3150 Spring St., 
Fairfax, VA 22031 (703- 273-7200). 


15-17: South Dakota LA Conf. , Holiday 


Inn, Sioux Falls. D. A. Jones, Black Hills 


State Col., Spearfish, SD 57783. 


22: OCLC and MA RC wkshp., Rosary 
Col., River Forest. (See Oct. 10.) > 


22: The Small Press Movement and 
Libraries, Ramada Inn, E. Brunswick, N.J. 
Spons., New Jersey LA/Ref. Sec. With 
Bill Henderson, publisher/ Pushcart Press, 
Elliot Shore, Editor/ Alternatives in Print. 


22-25: North Atlantic Health Sciences Ls. 
Conf., Biltmore Plaza Hotel, Providence, 
R.I. Theme, “Health Sciences Information: 
Issues and Trends for the Eighties.” A. 
Randall, Chairperson, Box I, Sciences L., 
Brown Ù. , Providence, RI 02912 

(401- 863-2405). a 


23-25: Changing How We Learn: The 
Future of Computer-based Education and 
Training, Registry Hotel, Bloomington, 
Minn. Spons., Metropolitan State U., 
Control Data Corp. Fee, $80. S. Jones, 
Metro State U., tr. for Computer-based 
Instruc. Dvpt. & Trng., 121 Metro Sq. 
Bldg., St. Paul, MN 55101 (612-296-2688). 


23-25: Oregon Educational Media Assn. 
Fall Conf., Portland (Ore.) Memorial 
Coliseum/Red Lion (Lloyd Ctr.). A. 
Quick, West Linn Pub. Schls., West Linn, 
OR 97068. 


24: Information: The International Scene, 
Rutgers U./GSLIS (See Sept. 26, Sept. 
AL, p. 486.) 


Entries are compiled by AL’s Janise 
Warren Grey. 
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24: PTS Business Sources and Their Use, 
Rosary Col., River Forest. Spons., Rosary/ 
GSLS, Predicasts, River Forest. (See Oct. 
10.) | 

24: Cataloging for Noncatalogers. Drexel 
U./SLIS. Fee, $755. (See Oct. 2-3, Sept. 
AL, p. 486.) 

24: Curbing Academic Library Growth: 
A Clear and Feasible Policy for the Future, 
Long Beach Edgewater Hyatt, 6400 E. 
Pacific Coast Hwy., Long Beach. Spons., 
Calif. Acad. & Research Ls., Calif. LA/ 
Collection Development chap. Spkr., 
Daniel Gore. Fee, $12. W. Culotta, CSUB 


U. L., 1250 Bellflower Blvd., Long Beach, 
CA 90840 (213-498-4367). 


24-25: Promotion, Publications, and Public 
Relations: Telling the Library Story, 
Col. St. Catherine, St. Paul. Includes 
promotional theory, writing, and graphics. 
Fee, $85. (See Sept. 26-27, Sept. AL, 


p. 486.) 


i 25: Bibliographic Instruction Workshop, 
W. Alton Jones Campus, U. Rhode Island, 


W. Greenwich. (See Sept. 19, July/ 
August AL, p. 447.) 


25: Potomac Technical Processing 
Librarians Annual Meeting, Cannon 
House Office Bldg., Washington, D.C. 


_M. K. Feldman, 7177 Poplar Ave., Takoma 


Park, MD 20012. 


27: Symposia in Traditional Storytelling, 
Middletown, Conn. Library Service Ctr. 
(See Sept. 15, Sept. AL, p. 486.) 


28-29: Planning Process for Public 
Libraries, San Antonio, TX. Spons., 
Southwestern L. Assn., Public L. Assn. 
Fee, $70 ALA/PLA mem.; $95 ALA or 
SwLA mem.; $115 nonmem. Limited to 100 
participants. S. Mills, ALA/PLA, 50 E. 
Huron St., Chicago, IL 60611 
(312-944-6780). 


28-30: Data Processing Specifications & 
Contracting, Peter Kiewit Conf. Ctr., 
Omaha, Neb. Mountain Plains LA 
preconf., cospons. ALA/LITA. S. Flack, 
Scottsbluff P.L., 1809 Third Ave., 
Scottsbluff, NE 69361 (308-632-4424). 


29-30: Connecticut Educational Media 
Assn. Conf., Sheraton Norwich Motor Inn, 
Norwich, CT. CEMA, 25 Elmwood Ave., 
Trumbull, CT 06611. 


29-30: Robert Penn Warren: a 75th 
Birthday Symposium, U. Kentucky, 
Lexington. Spons., U.K./English Dept. & 
Libraries et al. D. Farrell, U. Kentucky 
Libraries, Lexington 40506 (606-258-5895). 


29-31: Networks are People—Two 
Approaches, Sheraton, Ithaca, N.Y. Spons., 
Multitype L. Cooperation Sec./Assn. 
Specialized and Cooperative L. Agencies. 


Fee, $110 ALA/ASCLA mem.; $130 ALA 
mem.; $145 non-ALA mem. ASCLA/ 
MLSC Wkshp., ALA, 50 E. Huron St., 
Chicago, IL 60611 (312-944-6780 x309). 


29-31: Workshops for Cooperative 
Organization Members, New England 
Center, Durham, N.H. (See May 12-14, 
February AL, p. 121.) 


29-31: International Congress for 
Individualized Instruction, University, of 
Windsor, Ontario, Canada. Spons., Mich. 
Assn. of Col. Biology Educators et al. 

J. E. J. Habowsky, Biology Dept./U. 
Windsor, Windsor, Ont., Canada N9B 3P4. 


30: Disaster Preparedness & Disaster 
Recovery. (See Oct. 28-30.) 


30: Stress & Distress: A Workshop in the 
Creative Use of Tension. (See Oct. 28-30.) 


30-Nov. 1: Southwestern LA Biennial 
Conf., Hilton Palacio Del Rio, San 
Antonio; Tex. S. K. Schmidt, POB 23713, 
TWU Station, Denton, TX 76204 

(817-5 66-2002). 


29: Conf. on the Libraries Humanities 
Projects Program, Omaha, Neb. Spons., 
Public LA/ ALA, National Endowment for 
the Humanities. P. O’Donnell or S. Mills, 
Pub. Programming Confs., PLA/ALA, 

50 E. Huron St., Chicago, IL 60611 
(312-944-6780). 


30-Nov. 1: Mountain Plains and Nebraska 
LAs Joint Conf., Omaha Hilton, Neb. J. 
Dertien, Bellevue P.L., Bellevue, NE 68005. 


31-Nov. 1: Update on Technology, U. Md. 
(See July 1-31, June AL, p. 386.) 


November 


1: Magazines for Children and Teens, 
Villanova U./GDLS, Villanova, Penn. Fee, 
$30. C. Walsh, Villanova U./GDLS, 
Villanova, PA 19085 (215-645-4672, 73). 


1-2: Understanding Newspapers, 
Magazines, and Books, U. Calif., Berkeley. 
Will explore editorial and business 
opportunities in the print media. (See Sept. 
26-27, Sept. AL, p. 486.) 


3-4: Theoretical and Philosophical 
Foundations of AACR2 Conf., Denver. 
Spons., U. Denver/GSLIM. Dr. N. Hamdy, 
U. Denver/GSLIM, Denver, CO 80208 
(303-753-2557). 


3-5: Colorado LA Annual Meeting, 
Tamarron, Durango. H. Decker, 11235 
Fawn Lane, Colorado Springs 80908. 


5-7: Information for Small Enterprises: 
Businesses and Agricultural Projects— 
Opportunities for Public and Community 
Oriented Librarians, Case Western Reserve 
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UW., Cleveland, Oh. Spons., U.S. Dept. 
Agriculture, NCLIS. Prof. F. Saracevic, 
Case Western Reserve U./SLS, Cleveland 
44106 (216-368-3500). 


_ 6-7: Weston Woods, The World Republic 
of Chitdhood, Knauss Hall, Western Mich. 
U., Kalamazoo. Spons., Western Mich. 
U./Schl. Lnshp., English Dept. et al. 
Weston Woods Program, Western Mich. 
U./Schl. Lnshp., Kalamazoo, MI 49008 
(616-383-1849). 


6-8: Indiana LA Annual Meeting, 
Atkinson Hotel, Indianapolis. E. Stockey, 
Indiana State L., 140 N. Senate, 
Indianapolis 46204. 


6-8: Workshops for Cooperative 
Organization Members, Tamarron Resort, 
Durango, Colo. (See May 12-14, February 
AL, p. 121.) 


7-8: Southwest Conf. on Asian Studies, 
Executive Suite, International Trade Mart, 
New Orleans. Theme, ‘“The Cultural, etc. 
Effects of the Introduction of the Printing 
Press into Several Regions of the World.” 
K. S. Diehl, 812 Baker Ave., Seguin, TX 
78155 (512-379-7974). 


8: Inst. on Collecting, Organizing, and 
Caring for Local History Collections, IT: 
Pictorial and Manuscript Collections, 
Simmons Col., Boston. Spons., Simmons 
Col./GSLIS. Fee, $35. Dr. C. Chen, 
Simmons Col./GSLIS, 300 The Fenway, 
Boston, MA 02115 (617-738-2224, 2225). 


8: Twelfth Annual Festival of Children’s 
Books, U. Iowa Memorial Union, Iowa 
City. Spons., U. Iowa/SLS. Theme, 
**Storytelling—The End is But a 
Beginning.” Fee, $20. E. Bloesch, U. 
Iowa/SLS, 3087 Library, Iowa City, 52242 
(319-525-1391). 


10: Improving Time Management-Action 
Planning, U. Mich., Ann Arbor. Spons., 
Mich. Health Sciences LA. Fee, $65. CEUs 
available. U-M Exten. Svc., Conf. & Inst., 
412 Maynard St., Ann Arbor, MI 48109 
(313-764-5304), 


10: Management of Information Centers 
in the 1980’s, San Francisco Hilton, San 
Francisco. Spons., Decision Info. Services. 
Provides participants with overview of 
environment in which info. centers can 
expect to operate during the 80’s and the 
demands placed on info. resource 
management. Fee, $125. INFORM 
Seminars, POB 53348, Atlanta, GA 30355. 


9-12: Critical Issues Conf.-11, Tanque 
Verde Ranch, Tucson, Ariz. Spons., 
Information Futures. Limit of 60 
participants. Fee, $285. CIC-11, 
Information Futures, 2217 College Station, 
Pullman, WA 99163 (509-332-5726). 


9-12: 26th Allerton Park Institute—Data 
Libraries for the Social Sciences. Spons., 
U. Ill./GSLS. K. Heim, U. Ill./GSLS or 
E. Kalb, Off. Cont. Ed., Conf. & Inst., 
Illini Hall, 725 S. Wright St., Champaign, 
IL 61820, 


12-14. AACR2 Institute, Denver Hilton, 
Denver, Colo. (See May 12-14, February 
AL, p. 121.) 


_ OCTOBER 1980 


COMING UP 


ALA Annual Conference 

San Francisco June 26—July 2, 1981 i 
Philadelphia July 10-17, 1982 
ALA Midwinter for 
Washington — “San 31-Feb. 5, 1981 
Denver Jan. 22-29, 1982- 
Executive Board Eak F 
Fall Meeting Oct, 28-29, 1980 | 
Children’s Book Week 
Nov. 17- 23, 1980 
IFLA General Conference 

Leipzig Aug. 17-23, 1981 
Montreal Aug. 23-28, 1982 


National Library Week : } 
April 5-1 1, 1 981 : 


ae Oe 
Par lh 


12-14: Online ae eda nies 
Spons., Online, Inc. Fee, $180 after Oct. 15. 


Online, Inc., 11 Tannery Lane, Weston, CT 


06883 (203- 227- 8466). 


12-15: Illinois LA Annual Conf., Pina 
House, Chicago. Theme, “Illinois ie 
Libraries: Bargains/Bargainers.” D. __ 
Dziedzic, 2135 N. Cleveland, Chisago; IL 
60614. 


13: Symposium on Alternative PA 5 


Clinic Inn, Cleveland, Ohio. Spons., Case _ 


Western Reserve U./SLS, Cont. Ed. Sipe 
Theme, “What else can you do with ey 
library degree?” Prof. Alan M. Rees, R 
CWRU/SLS, Cleveland, OH 44106 
(216-368-3500). 


14: The Library Variety Show— 
Specialized Services in Review, Palmer 
House, Chicago. Spons., Ill. L. Assn./ 
Specialized L. Svcs. Sec. Will address what 
specialized services are, who is served, and 
what resources can be shared. ILA, Suite 
1303, 425 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
60611 (312-644-1896). 


15: Conservation Management in Libraries 
and Archives, IV: Disaster Planning and 
Recovery, Simmons Col., Boston. (See 
Nov. 8.) 


17-18: Rhode Island LA Annual Meeting, 
Sheraton-Islander, Newport. H. Vibber, 
Northeast Bindery, Inc., 101 Mystic Ave., 
Medford, MA 02155 (617-396-8900). 


18-20: Info. Management Expo. & Conf. 
for Manufacturing Companies, McCormick 
Place, Chicago. (See Oct. 6-9, Sept. AL, 

p. 487.) 


18-21: Going to the Source: An 
Introduction to Research in Archives, 
National Archives Bldg., Washington, D.C. 
Fee, $60. Enrollment limited to 25. J. 
Vernon, Ed. Div., Nat’l. Archives & 
Records Svc., Washington, DC 20408 
(202-523-3298). 


19: Conf. on the Libraries Humanities 
Projects Program, Birmingham, Ala. 
(See Oct. 29.) 


19-20: Planning for the 80’s, Southeastern 
LA pre-conf., Birmingham/ Jefferson Civic 


Ctr., Birmingham, Ala. Spons., AL Jr./ è 
Community Col. L. Assn. Fee, $32.50. S. 
King, PO Drawer 1418, Lurleen B. Wallace 
Jr. Col., Andalusia, AL 36420 


ei 222- 6591 x265). 


20-22: Southeastern LA Annual Meeting, 


sa nas Birmingham Civic Ctr. & Birmingham 
hs - Hyatt House, Birmingham, Ala. J. W. 
oe _ Stephens, M. H. Sterne L., U. Alabama, 


= University Station, Birmingham 35294, 


a 20-21: Library Microform Conf., Ben 


Franklin Hotel, Philadelphia. Spons., 
RTSD/Micropublishing Comm., 
Microform Review. Fee, $85. (See Sept. 
15- 16, July/August AL, p. 446.) 


21: Online Literature Searching, Drexel 
U./SLIS. Fee, $90. (See Oct. 2-3, Sept. 
AL, p. 486.) 


20-23: Calif. Media & L. Educators Assn. 
Annual Conf., Sacramento Conv. Ctr., 
Sacramento. Theme, 1980 Stake Your 
Claim.” D. Lamar, San Jose Unified Schl. 
Dist., 1605 Park Ave., San Jose 95126 


s Sopi 998- iad 


= 


December 


1-3: Data Processing S peci fications and 
Contracting, Opryland Hotel, Nashville. 
Spons., ALA/LITA. LITA/ ALA, 50 E. 


e Huron St., Chicago, IL 60611 


(312- -944-6780). 


4-6: Virginia LA Annual Meeting, 
= Richmond Hyatt House, Richmond. E. T. 
Fischer, Box 317, Lynchburg, VA 24505 


jE (804-332- 5156 x127). 
Br Oral History: Programs and Collection 


Development Institute, Rosary Col., River 
Forest. (See Oct. 10.) 


6-10: California LA Annual Meeting, 
Pasadena Conv. Ctr., Pasadena. C. 
Serynek, 717 K St., Suite 300, Sacramento 
95814 (916-447-8541). 

7-9: Networks Are People—Two 
Approaches, Estes Park, Colo. (See Oct. 
29-31.) 

8-12: Managing the New Training 
Technologies, U. Denver. Spons., U. 
Denver/GSLIM. 1 CEU. U. Denver/ 
GSLIM, Denver, CO 80208 (303-753-2557). 


9-11: International Online Information 
Meeting, Cunard Hotel, London. Spons., 
Online Review. Organizing Sec., Online 
Review, Learned Info. (Europe) Ltd., 
Besselsleigh Road, Abingdon, Oxford 
OX13 6EF England (Oxford 0865-730275). 


10-12: AACR 2 Institute, Stouffer’s River 
Front Towers, St. Louis, Mo. (See May 
12-14, February AL, p. 121.) 


10-12: Space Planning & Practical Design 
for Librarians, N.Y.C. (See Oct. 2-3, Sept. 
AL, p. 486.) 


15-18: Designing Materials for the New 
Training Technologies, U. Denver. (See 
Dec. 8-12, October AL, p. 547.) 


13-15: Association of Visual Science 
Librarians Annual Meeting, Drake Hotel, 
Chicago. E. Warner, New England College 
of Optometry L., 420 Beacon St. » Bam 
MA 02115 (617-266-2030). 
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skills desirable. Full faculty status, tenure- 
track; salary $14,500 (11 months) plus normal 











Director of libraries. Montana State Univer“ 





? benefits; position available January 1981 or sity invites applications and nominations for 
j: UNIVERSITY LIBRARIAN after. Resume and 3 recent references to: the position of director of libraries. MSU is a 
S- ' 3 i Robert L. Burr, Director, Crosby Library, Gon- land-grant university with an enrollment of 
ENR Duke University announces the opening zaga University, Spokane, WA 99258. about 10,000 students and a faculty of approxi- 
> of the position of university librarian to Hoa dete Tae libraries pe si 19 
E be filled Jan. 1, 1981 u : professional librarians, an classified per- 
sA the ene Bight et retirement n f L ge i 5 sonnel; holdings of over 800,000 volumes and 
R. . Ibrarian is responsi- Associate librarian for public services—coor- units. The director has primary responsibility 
E. ble for the general library and 7 branch dinate the activities of the circulation, refer- for library services, personnel management, 
TA libraries holding over 3 million volumes, ence, and special collections areas. Develop budgeting, planning (including future applica- 
A operating with a staff of 205 on an annual a better library public relations program to tions of computer technology), and other ad- 
a 3 E , include a library newsletter, library handbook, ministrative functions. The director reports 
$, budget in excess of $4.5 million. Candi- media publicity, workshops, and tours for out- to the office of the vice president for aca- 
a dates should have demonstrated success- side: Seared anit O A H ora, SCi- demic miii ee gr malta MLS required; 
i s ; ; : d equired with additional degrees desir- a second advance egree is preferred. At 
E Sai aein ee 5a pas anil os able. 5 yrs. of successful library experience in | least 5 yrs. of varied and successful profes- 
ay r academic tl rary. ility to public services in an academic library with sional experience (10 yrs. without a second 
Sr plan, establish, and communicate priori- some administrative responsibilities. Excep- advanced degree) with progressively greater 
+ ; ties of library needs, familiarity with the Pilk mper ogs Oa ea raas and ditari i rapona mitaa n an aca- 
r f esirable. Librarians emic library is required. A record of creative 
eh: use he haath technology and manage have full faculty status. Academic year ap- | and professional activities is desirable. Ap- 
| ment techniques, and capacity to pro- pointment with opportunity to work 2 out of plicant should show knowledge or experience 
N mote staff development are all essential. 2 Eas nrt Hae mote for 9 oe ct punis foes and tabi services, 
Sa Appointment wi $ ased on qualifications and experience. Uni- ibrary technological developments and co- 
e A ue Se be ka Tenne of Ean versity located in the northwestern corner of | operative programs, and must have experi- 
B . ary gotlable, trom the state and is surrounded by the Blue Ridge ence in an academic library with both teach- 
er, $40,000 depending on experience and Mountains. Deadline for accepting applica- ing and research missions. Applicant should 
t qualifications. Nominations and applica- tions will be Oct. 15. Send resume and refer- include a letter describing his/her assess- 
By tions should be sent to: Susan H. Mc- ences to: Richard T. Barker, University Li- ment of the issues facing academic libraries 
aM D id. E Hive Ása z a brarian, Appalachian State University, Boone, in the 1980s. Salary minimum $34,000. Posi- 
N onald, Executive Assistant to the Pro- NC 28608. An equal-opportunity employer. tion open July 1, 1981. Nominations should be 
T vost, 221 Allen Bldg., Duke University, received by November 15. Applications with 
oe Durham, NC 27706. resume and 3 references should be post- 
a À boot marked by December 31. Write to: Dr. Ken 
Vag Duke University is an affirmative-action, Cataloger. Responsible for original and OCLC- Emerson, Chair, Search Committee, Chem- 
ee equal-opportunity employer. shared cataloging of monographs, serials, non- istry Department, Montana State University, 
aa print material. Supervises paraprofessional Bozeman, MT 59717. Montana State Univer- 
a items including serials and government docu- from women, minorities, and handicapped 
= menis. Required: ALA/MLS, significant cor persons. 3 
ee): rent cataloging experience wi i 
pE Continued from page 545. headings, and Dewey classification. OCLC ex- 
= perience very desirable. Position tenure-track, 
g ranked, available 7/1/80. Salary from a base Director of library public services, Indiana 
n° 23 days annual leave. Salary $12,500. Apply | Of $17,000. Completed application by Oct. 15 State University. The director of library pub- 
Bi with resume including 3 references by Nov. | including letter, resume, 3 reference letters lic services is responsible for administration, 
a 15 to: Eugene W. Huguelet, Director of Li. | Current in time and awareness to: Search planning, and coordination of public services 
“ag brary Services, Randall Library, University of | CO™Mmittee, Library, Pittsburg State Univer- with major functional units of circulation, 
Rh North Carolina-Wilmington, Wilmington, Nc | S!ty, Pittsburg, KS 66762. An AA, EO employer. rare books and special collections, reference, 
a 28403. UNC-Wilmington is ‘an equal-opportu- teaching materials, orientation, and science 
san nity, affirmative-action employer. library. Qualifications: ALA-accredited MLS 
Er: 4 3 y f and 5 yrs. of progressively responsible pro- 
AR Catalog librarian. Bennington College is a fessional experience in medium to large aca- 
E small, progressive liberal arts college located demic or research library. It is preferred that 
Bz- Assistant reference librarian. For general ref- | in rural Vermont. We seek a cataloger whose applicants have experience in a variety of 
EE. erence assistance and participation in library | primary responsibilities will be to add book public service areas. Demonstrated leadership 
zoo instruction program at dynamic state univer- | and nonbook materials, supervise a small with strong emphasis on interpersonal skills 
Ter sity of 8,500 students in the Shenandoah Val- | non-professional technical processes staff, and ability in oral and written communica- 
S ley. Requires ALA/MLS, good overall aca- | and share other duties with the professional tion required. Familiarity with automated cir- 
pex demic record, professional commitment, evi- | non-cataloging staff. Graduate library degree culation and databases desirable. The library 
KiE dence of strength in the skills related to the | required. 1-2 yrs. of cataloging experience in serves 11,500 students and 700 faculty and 
"i specific position responsibilities. Prefer spe- | an academic library and working knowledge consists of the new main building, the sci- 
2 cial subject strength in needed curricular | Of Current trends in automated services highly ence branch, and other collections. The staff 
i? areas. 12-month salary in range of $13,300- | desirable. Salary minimum $11,000. Applica- of public services totals 15 library faculty and 
ay? $15,150. Rank of instructor. Position available | tion deadline Oct. 30. Submit letter of applica- 19 support staff positions. Salary negotiable, 
oa Jan. 1981. Apply by Nov. 7 to: Dr. Mary Haban, tion and resume to: Toni Petersen, Librarian, $23,000 minimum, liberal fringe benefits. Ap- 
a; Dean of Libraries and Learning Resources, | Crossett Library, Bennington College, Ben- plication deadline postmarked Oct. 31. Send 
B James Madison University, Harrisonburg, VA | nington, VT 05201. Bennington College is nominations and/or applications with resume, 
aT 22807. An equal-opportunity employer. an equal-opportunity, affirmative-action em- names, addresses, and telephone numbers of 
Ey ployer. 3 references to: Karen Chittick, Chairperson, 
a Search Committee for Director of Library Pub- 
= s S X ; lic Services, Cunningham Memorial Library, 
SENA Assistant technical services librarian. Original AAE. ; Indiana State University, Terre Haute, IN 
2 and copy cataloging of monographs, serials, Catalog librarian—search reopened. For li- 47809. Indiana State University is an affirma- 
ag etc. in a WLN-based department processing brary serving 2 colleges. MLS, 2 yrs.’ experi- tive-action, equal-opportunity employer. 
Re’ 10,000 titles/yr.; plan retrospective conversion ence with OCLC and LC classification re- 
fe and implementation of AACR 2. MLS, 3-5 yrs.’ quired. Minimum salary $12,830. Position 
ie academic library experience, proven super- available immediately. Send resume and 
mp visory ability, knowledge of LC, AACR/AACR references by Oct. 15 to: Jack Ray, Assistant Head, Documents and Maps Department. Ad- 
aes 2, ISBD, MARC format, experience with WLN Director, Loyola/Notre Dame Library, 200 minister a map collection of 140,000 sheet 
2 or other automated system; foreign language | Winston Ave., Baltimore, MD 21212. maps and a depository documents collection 
we of 300,000 vols. Develop and maintain collec- 
a SOPESETORSTESORERSS HONG HERECSRCEA DED FERSECRT SCENT ESSRERER OCTETS REET CH EOLR EE SER HEE ESEOERESEEENSORAESESERESOCERSERESERSOHSTSESCTESERESEOSERETERESCS RIES SET AAS TR SRRE TES SRE SEE CE TESTO EEO SS TES EERSReSeeetEeEEE tions, train and schedule staff, provide li- 
aaa dunuastaecmadnadtnstuateaponsvdeessasateacinocseeeveseesbensonresatoeevelonrcniaetersnaaamieussarverenivncainorenanezaneuen teeateoedeeceiesiendhioarmeeabom E E E brary instruction, prepare bibliographies, cat- 
id EP alog direy Hes rag abc ii nee ian leaee of 
ze at least 1 modern European language. Under- 
ear HEAD OF CATALOG D T. : graduate academic degree in geography, ge- 
a (Search reopened.) Position available for innovative librarian to head university catalog ology, or political science preferred. Minimum 


of 2 yrs.’ professional library experience with 
maps and/or U.S. documents. Faculty status: 
12-month appointment. Salary range $13,500- 
$15,500 depending on qualifications; liberal 


dept. Since library supports active automation program, dept. head will also function 
È as the coordinator of bibliographic files throughout library. OCLC is used for current 
i) cataloging, and shelflist has been converted to machine-readable form. Opportunity 


4 5 for person capable of directing present cataloging efforts and of providing leadership fringe benefit program. Closing date Nov. 1; 
> for the future. Minimum qualifications: ALA/ MLS; at least 7 yrs. of relevant experience starting date Jan. 5, 1981. Send resume, 

Eyi t ; A ; its names of 3 references, and graduate school 

A including 1) recent in-depth cataloging and automation-related activities; demonstrated placement file to: Milton Crouch, Asst. Direc- 

ISN ability in personnel management, 2) OCLC or equivalent experience. Associate librari- tor for Reader Services, Bailey/Howe Library, 
$ an, tenure-track, 24 days annual vacation. Salary range $21,864-$26,364 (increase University of Vermont, Burlington, VT 05405. 
; to approximately $24,000-$29,000 effective July 1, 1980). Send letter of application, 

Ee resume, 3 references by November 15 to: Frederick Ryan, Director of Systems and 

č Technical Services, California State University, Chico, CA 95929. Head of cataloging department in central 

' technical services (reposting): responsibilities 


Equal-opportunity, affirmative-action. include planning, organizing, implementing, 
and coordinating cataloging operations for 
monographic materials in all formats in Eng- 


lish and foreign languages for social sciences, 


i LLELTITEESETETETTETETTTEETETTETTETTTETETETETETETTEETEETTTTETETETTTTTTETTEETETETEETETTEETEETEETETETEETETETTTTETE E RETR ESE RST ERE TENTED ESET ECEREE TETHER ETS EH SSSR TTESERERT ERR SESE CRS CC EERE CERES TEE TTE TETT ETE Ea 
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humanities, and science and engineering. 
Approximately 60,000 volumes are processed 
annually. Also responsible for union catalog 
and official shelflist. Staff consists of 9 
professionals and 20 classified staff plus stu- 
dent assistants. Qualifications: ALA-accred- 
ited MLS, 3-5 yrs.’ cataloging experience in 
large university library including at least 2 
yrs.’ significant supervision and management 
responsibility, demonstrated leadership skills 
and evidence of potential for leadership in the 
profession, experience with an automated 
cataloging system, and demonstrated oral 
and written skills are required. Also desirable 
is a working knowledge of one or more for- 
eign languages. Salary range: $21,000—$25,000; 
within a tenure structure, faculty status at 
the rank of associate librarian. Send letter of 
application and resume including the names 
of at least 3 references to: Ms. M. E. State, 
University Libraries Personnel Officer, SUNY/ 
Buffalo, 432 Capen Hall, Amherst, NY 14260. 
An equal-opportunity, affirmative-action, Title 
IX employer. 





Head reference librarian. To direct reference 
service in humanities and social sciences in- 
cluding bibliographic instruction, computer- 
izeg literature searches, and reference collec- 
tion development. Staff of 4 professionals, 3 
support, and students. Will participate in 
planning for transfer to new university-wide 
centralized library scheduled for 1983 comple- 
tion. Requires MLS, advanced degree(s) in 
humanities, and minimum of 5 yrs.’ humani- 
ties reference experience including manage- 
ment/supervisory responsibilities. Total FTE 
university enrollment of 14,000. Attractive 
Boston suburban campus. Attractive benefits 
and starting salary range of $18,000-$25,000 
depending on experience. Letter and resume 
to: Dianne Rogers, Associate Director of Per- 
sonnel, Boston College, Chestnut Hill, MA 
02167. An EO, AA employer. 





Head, Science Library. Reports to the assist- 
ant director for public services. Responsible 
for administering the 130,000-volume Science 
Library within the main library, the 23,000-vol- 
ume Earth Science Library (external branci), 
and the Map Library consisting of 105,000 
sheet maps. Duties include the management, 
planning, staffing, coordination, and evalua- 
tion of public service activities in chemistry, 
biology, psychology, pharmacy, general sci- 
ences (excluding circulation and reserve), 
and earth sciences, as well as the develop- 
ment of collections in these areas. Super- 





TECHNICAL SERVICES 
LIBRARIAN 


New Mexico Institute of Mining and Tech- 
nology has a permanent, full-time position 
available for a technical services librari- 
an. Employee will be responsible for di- 
recting the technical services department, 
for producing original cataloging records, 
for supervising 2 technicians and using 
the OCLC system for new titles and for 
reclassification to LC, and for participat- 
ing in reference duties. This is the second 
professional position in a technical li- 
brary that is a blend of a college and 
corporate library serving the needs of stu- 
dents and faculty as well as a growing 
number of professional researchers. The 
position needs a qualified cataloger who 
wants to participate in administration, 
who functions at a highly productive level, 
and who desires to help shape a quality 
library. Qualifications are: MLS from ALA- 
accredited school, experience with the 
OCLC system, familiarity with science 
cataloging (i.e., mining and geology), and 
previous participation in library adminis- 
tration. Salary $13,000-$15,500. Closing 
date: Nov. 1. Send resume and names of 
3 references to: Personnel, Box C, Cam- 
pus Station, Socorro, NM 87801. AA, EOE. 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF ADELAIDE 


‘ invites applications for appointment, after an initial period as 
University Librarian (Designate), as 


UNIVERSITY LIBRARIAN 


in succession to Mr. I. D. Raymond, who is due to retire at the end of 1982. As university 
librarian (designate) the person appointed will work with the present librarian and will 
be responsible for the day-to-day operations of the Barr Smith Library and, in particular, 
for various library projects at present being initiated. On assuming the post of univer- 
sity librarian upon the retirement of the present incumbent, he or she will become 
responsible to the University Council (the governing body of the university) for the 
management of the Barr Smith Library and its branches and, with the library committee, 
for the formulation and implementation of library policy. 


A candidate should be a graduate of a university, and have recognized professional 
qualifications in librarianship, and considerable experience at a senior level in a 


research library. 


Salary: The standard salary of a professor (at present $A37,151 a year) will be paid 
with provision for superannuation and study tours. 


The University of Adelaide has approximately 850 teaching and research staff, 1,100 
general staff, and a student body of approximately 9,000. 


The university library has a staff of about 140, a collection of more than 1 million 
volumes, and an annual budget in excess of $A3 million. 


Further particulars about the post, including general information about the university, 
the formal terms of appointment, and the method of application, may be obtained from 
the Association of Commonwealth Universities (Appointments), 36 Gordon Square, 
London WC1H OPF, or from the registrar of the university. 


Applications in duplicate should be sent no later than December 5 and should reach: 
the Registrar of the University, GPO Box 498, Adelaide, South Australia 5001. 





vises 1 professional, 4 paraprofessional FTE 
positions, and student assistants. Some eve- 
ning hours required. Requirements: 1) MLS 
degree from ALA-accredited library school; 2) 
undergraduate degree in science; 3) 3 yrs.’ 
professional experience in a science library, 
which includes some supervision and collec- 
tion development. Preferences: undergradu- 
ate or graduate degree in chemistry or biol- 
ogy; computer-based literature searching ex- 
perience; additional professional experience 
in academic or public library science librar- 
ianship, supervision, and collection develop- 
ment; experience in bibliographic instruction. 
This 12-month, tenurable appointment with 
academic rank is available immediately. Fac- 
ulty perquisites include TIAA/CREF, liberal 
vacation and sick leave benefits. The salary 
range is $17,000-$24,000. Apply by Oct. 31. In- 
clude in letter of application a resume with 
the names of 3 references with titles, ad- 
dresses, and telephone numbers to: Mildred 
Nilon, Chairperson, Search Committee, Uni- 
versity of Colorado-Boulder Libraries, Campus 
Box 184, Boulder, CO 80309. The University of 
Colorado-Boulder is an equal-opportunity, af- 
firmative-action employer. 





Librarian. Master’s degree/library science 
from ALA-accredited school. Technical pro- 
cessing experience preferred. Duties include 
cataloging print materials, teaching classes 
library skills, reference information services, 
maintain records of circulation. 9-month posi- 
tion with faculty status. $12,200 beginning 
salary. Apply with resume to: Personnel Of- 
fice, Cochise College, Douglas, AZ 85607. 
Equal-opportunity employer, M/F. 





Principal serials cataloger. Assistant or asso- 
ciate librarian rank. Responsibilities: act as 
principal serials cataloger, sharing cataloging 
responsibilities with another librarian. Cata- 
log and classify serials in all subject areas. 
Train paraprofessionals in cataloging policy 
and procedures. Responsible for the quality 
and completeness of the automated serials 
holdings list. Maintain communications with 
the University of California systemwide Divi- 
sion of Library Automation on serial-related 
matters. Participate in the development of 
serials department policies and procedures. 
Assist in planning automation of serial rec- 
ords. Contribute to library, university, and 
professional activities, including membership 


in the Librarians’ Association of the Univer- 
sity of California (LAUC). Qualifications: MLS 
degree. Comprehensive knowledge of all 
facets of cataloging and classification of 
serials collections usually found in large aca- 
demic libraries, with strong background in 
the historical principles of cataloging. Skill 
in using and teaching others to use an online 
cataloging support system. Should be able to 
demonstrate facility in applying AACR, famil- 
iarity with the LC MARC serials format, abil- 
ity to write clearly and succinctly, compe- 
tence to train paraprofessional staff, a knowl- 
edge of current development in bibliographic 
control of serials, and an interest in public 
service and its relation to cataloging. Back- 
ground in automation of serials processing, 
knowledge of one or more modern European 
languages, and an additional advanced degree 
highly desirable. Salary range: assistant, $16,- 
392-$21,024; associate, $20,088-$28,908. Dead- 
line for applications is Nov. 1 or until position 
is filled. In their first letter, candidates should 
supply (1) a complete statement of their qual- 
ifications; (2) a full resume of their education 
and relevant experience; and (3) the names, 
addresses, and telephone numbers of 3 per- 
sons who can supply frank and objective 
references on their qualifications for the 
position. Letters and documents should be 
addressed to: Michael J. Macinnes, Library 
Personnel Director, University Library, Uni- 
versity of California, Irvine, POB 19557, Irvine, 
CA 92713. An affirmative-action employer. - 





Reference librarian. General reference, with 
some special competence in physical sciences 
and/or technology. Online bibliographic re- 
trieval, library user instruction competence. 
More interested in potential than experience 
to date. Open now, but will hold no later than 
Jan. 19, 1981. MLS from accredited library 
school; additional graduate degree or equiva- 
lent required for tenure consideration after 
5-yr. probationary period. Beginning salary 
$13,000-$16,000, depending upon education 
and experience. Faculty status, academic 
rank. Excellent fringe benefits. Library of 
520,000 volumes; staff of 62 (21 librarians), 
plus student assistants. Budget of $2 million 
($600,000 for materials). Enroliment 10,500. 
Send resume, credentials by Oct. 15 to: Don- 
ald O. Rod, Director of Library Services, Uni- 
versity of Northern lowa, Cedar Falls, IA 
50613. Equal-opportunity affirmative-action 
employer. 
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Reference librarian, search reopened. To begin 
August 15, 1981. Duties include public service 


_ desk, bibliographic instruction, online ser- 


vices (DIALOG), and collection development 
in business-related areas. Requirements: ALA- 
accredited MLS, 2 yrs. of professional experi- 
ence. Prefer experience with business re- 
sources including online databases. 12-month 
position. Faculty rank. Tenure-track position. 
Salary range $13,824-$15,204. File must be 
complete by Dec. 15 for consideration. Send 
letter of application, resume, and 3 letters of 
recommendation to: Edward S. Cohen, Chair, 
Search Committee, Hunter Library, Western 
Carolina University, Cullowhee, NC 28723. An 
AA, EOE employer. 


S 


Reference librarian/social sciences bibliog- 
rapher. Responsibilities: providing reference 
desk services, library instruction; promoting 
collection development; serving as liaison 
with faculty in the areas of the social sciences 
and history. Required: ALA-accredited MLS; 
second appropriate advanced degree, aca- 
demic library experience. Preferred: biblio- 
graphic instruction in online searching back- 
ground. Faculty appointment, TIAA. Salary 
$15,000 minimum. Send resume and names of 
3 references by Oct. 30 to: R. Eggleton, As- 
sistant Director, J. Murrey Atkins Library, 
University of North Carolina at Charlotte, 
UNCC Station, Charlotte, NC 28223. An equal- 
opportunity employer. 





Reference librarians (2 openings), University 
of California-Riverside. Reference librarian, 
Bio-Agricultural Library. Under the direction 
of the head, Bio-Agricultural Library, this po- 
sition provides reference and information ser- 
vices in the bio-agricultural sciences. This 
assignment includes active participation in 
collection development, computer-assisted 
literature searching, and library instruction. 
Reference librarian, Physical Sciences Li- 
brary. Under the direction of the head, Physi- 
cal Sciences Library, this position provides 
reference and information services in the 
physical sciences. This assignment will in- 
clude active participation in collection devel- 
opment, computer-assisted literature search- 
ing, and library instruction. U.C.R. offers a 
unique opportunity for professional participa- 
tion and development through job assign- 
ments and other library, university-wide, and 
professional activities. Qualifications (both 
positions): graduate library degree or equiva- 
lent. Reference experience in a science li- 
brary and/or science degree preferred. Ex- 
perience in computer literature searching and 
library instruction desirable. Starting salary 
(both positions): $16,392-$18,084 (assistant Li- 
brarian I-lll), depending on education and 
professional preparation. U.C.R. is a member 
of the Association of Research Libraries. The 
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library serves 4,500 graduate and undergradu- 
ate students, 26 PhD programs, and has over 
980,000 volumes. The library employs 34 librar- 
ians and other professionals and approx- 
imately 95 support staff. Riverside is a com- 
munity of 165,000, just 50 miles east of Los 
Angeles. Positions currently available. Ap- 
piications accepted until positions are filled. 
Send resume and list of 3 professional refer- 
ences to: John W. Tanno, Acting University 
Librarian, University of California-Riverside, 
POB 5900, Riverside, CA 92517. An equal-op- 
portunity, affirmative-action employer. 





Reference librarian: 2 positions. Provide sub- 
specialized as well as general ref. service to 
students, faculty, and community (library in- 
struction responsibilities are integral to posi- 
tion). Accredited MLS required. Special con- 
sideration given for background in business 
or life/physical behavioral science. Preference 
given to those with academic ref. exp. and 
computerized literature searching. 1/1/81 as 
asst. librarian ($16,008-$22,080) or sr. asst. 
librarian ($18,612-$25,740) dependent on qual- 
ifications, exp. Apply by 11/15 to: Joyce 


- Wilder-Jones, Reader Services Recruit. Comm., 


CSU-Fullerton, POB 4150, Fullerton, CA 92634. 
AA, EO, Title IX employer. 





Social sciences reference librarian, with spe- 
cialization in education. Required: graduate 
library degree; 3 yrs.’ relevant reference ex- 
perience; written and oral communication 
skills; evidence of being self-motivated, in- 
novative, able to relate positively to library 
users and colleagues in a multi-ethnic en- 
vironment; commitment to service; experi- 
ence in and commitment to library instruc- 
tion; ability to plan, organize, and implement; 
evidence of professional growth; potential for 
making creative, scholarly, or professional 
contributions. Desired: master’s degree in a 
social science, preferably education, or sub- 
stantial progress toward same; BA in a social 
science; experience in computerized refer- 
ence service; knowledge of Spanish. Duties: 
provides generalized service at humanities/ 
social sciences reference desk and special- 
ized service to students and faculty of School 
of Education; provides library instruction 
and computerized reference service; develops 
faculty constituency; selects materials in 
areas of specialization; works some evenings 
and weekends. Appointment possible at as- 
sistant librarian ($16,008-$22,080) or senior 
assistant librarian ($18,612-$25,740) level and 
salary dependent on qualifications and ex- 
perience. Tenure on 5th-yr. reappointment, 
24 days vacation, 12 days sick leave per year, 
option of 10-month appointment beginning 
each fiscal year. Apply with resume by Nov. 
15 to: Morris Polan, Director of the Library and 
Media Resources, California State University- 
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UNIVERSITY LIBRARIAN 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, 
RIVERSIDE 


The University of California at Riverside seeks applications and nominations for the 
position of university librarian. The library, with a staff of 141, presently serves 49 
undergraduate, 33 master’s, and 27 doctoral degree programs. It is a member of the 
Association of Research Libraries with a collection of 1 million volumes and an 
annual book budget of more than $1 million. 


The university librarian will be responsible for the continued development of an 
important research library on the Riverside campus, within the context of the Univer- 
sity of California system, and for the administration of the campus library complex. 
A graduate degree in library science or its equivalent is required. Other graduate 
work is desirable. Applicants or nominees should have had successful experience in 
the administration of a strong academic library and have an understanding of signifi- 
cant issues in higher education and in research library operation. The university 
librarian reports directly to the vice chancellor and must be able to work cooperatively 
with students, library staff, faculty, and administration. Salary, dependent upon 
experience, will range between $45,000-$59,000. 


Deadline for application is November 30. Applications, nominations, or requests for 
information should be sent to: Vice Chancellor, Box B, University of California- 


Riverside, Riverside, CA 92521. 


The Univ. of California is an equal-opportunity, affirmative-action employer. 
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Los Angeles, 5151 State University Drive, Los 
Angeles, CA 90032. Equal-opportunity, affirma-* 
tive-action, handicapped, Title IX employer. 





3 positions for librarians with ALA-accredited 
MLS, Temple University, Philadelphia. 2 ref- 
erence positions. One position to have aback- 
ground in the sciences and the other a back- 
ground in sociology or anthropology, subject 
master’s preferred; 2 or more yrs. of experi- 
ence, preferably in academic library. Assists 
faculty and students with reference questions 
and readers’ services, including database 
searching; gives instruction in the use of the 
library; assists with collection development. 
Minimum salary $12,500. Rare book bibliog- 
rapher requires knowledge of French, Ger- 
man, or Italian; at least 1 yr.’s experience 
with rare books and manuscripts. Respon- 
sibilities include: processing and cataloging 
of manuscripts; patron and reference work; 
care and arrangement of collections. Mini- 
mum salary $12,000. Closing date for applica- 
tions Nov. 15. Send resume and the names of 
3 references to: Jane Titus, Personnel Librar- 
ian, Paley Library, Temple University, Phila- 
dniphis, PA 19122. An equal-opportunity em- 
ployer. 





COOPERATIVE AGENCY 





Acquisitions department head. The Center for 
Research Libraries seeks applicants with 
demonstrated managerial ability and acquisi- 
tions experience, preferably in a large aca- 
demic or research library, for the position of 
head, acquisitions department. ALA-accredited 
MLS or equivalent also required, working ex- 
perience with foreign language materials and 
microforms desirable. The head of acquisi- 
tions is responsible for the operations of a 
department consisting of 3 sections with a 
total staff of 19 FTEs and has responsibili 
for a variety of activities related to acquisi- 
tions and administration. Minimum salary is 
$17,000. Benefits include TIAA retirement and 
health insurance plans, optional HMO partici- 
pation, and 22 days paid vacation. Application 
deadline is October 31. Please send letter of 
application, along with resume and list of 3 
references to: Alan F. Barney, Head Adminis- 
trative Services and Personnel, The Center 
for Research Libraries, 5751 Cottage Grove 
Ave., Chicago, IL 60637. The Center is an 
equal-opportunity employer. 





LAW LIBRARY 





Law library director, Maricopa County Supe- 
rior Courts, Phoenix, Arizona. Salary $28,000- 
$35,000 annually. Under general direction, is 
responsible for directing the administration 
of the law library. Establishes internal poli- 
cies and procedures, reviews operations and 
services for adequacy, supervises and in- 
structs staff in technical duties, and answers 
reference inquiries of a complex and elabo- 
rate nature. Requires a master’s in library 
science and 5 yrs.’ experience in a law library, 
at least 2 yrs. of which involved library ad- 
ministration. Submit resume by Oct, 30 if 
possible, or call the Recruiting Division at 
602-262-3755. Maricopa County Personnel De- 
partment, Recruiting Division, 111 S. Third 
Ave., Phoenix, AZ 85003. 





LIBRARY EDUCATION 





Assistant professor of library science, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin. Design and conduct con- 
tinuing library education program for library 
staff throughout state. Teach one campus- 
based course. Joint appointment between UW- 
Extension and UW-Madison Library School. 
Library experience, administrative skill, teach- 
ing and continuing education experience pre- 
ferred. MLS required; advanced study desir- 
able. Minimum starting salary $20,000 for 12 
months. Position available Jan. 1, 1981. Ap- 
plications by Nov. 1 to: Arthur S. Krival, Com- 
munication Programs, UW-Extension, 610 
Langdon St., Madison, WI 53706; 608-262-3888. 
An,equal-opportunity, affirmative-action em- 
ployer. 
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KURING-GAI COLLEGE OF ADVANCED EDUCATION 
Sydney, N.S.W., Australia 


Kuringegai College of Advanced Education is a modern centre of higher education and 
community activity, offering a wide range of courses through the Schools of .Financial 
and Administrative Studies, Library and Information Studies, Teacher Education, Recrea- 
tion and Community Studies, and Practical Legal Training. The total student population 
is 3,000. 

Applications are invited for the following position: 


PRINCIPAL LECTURER 
LIBRARY AND INFORMATION SCIENCE 


The college wishes to appoint a principal lecturer in library and information science 
within the Department of Library and Information Studies. This department provides the 
major part of all programmes offered by the School of Library and Information Studies, 
namely Bachelor of Arts (library science), a 3-yr. degree programme, graduate diploma 
in library science, and graduate diploma in teacher librarianship, both 1-yr. postgraduate 
diplomas. 


The School of Library and Information Studies is presently considering the introduction 
of further programmes in library and information studies at the graduate specialist 
diploma level and the master’s level. The Department of Library and Information Studies 
would have considerable input to these programmes and the principal lecturer would 
likewise. 


The department is presently organized academically in 3 areas of information users, in- 
formation resources, and information methods, each with a subject director. At present, 
a chairman is elected by teaching staff of the 3 areas to act as an administrative coordina- 
tor for the department. 


The successful applicant for the position of principal lecturer will be responsible for pro- 
viding academic leadership for the integrated development of subjects offered within the 
Department of Library and Information Studies, and would be expected to contribute to 
the teaching of the subjects offered within this department. 


Applicants should possess a strong disciplinary background evidenced by higher degree 
qualifications, publications, an established research capacity, relevant professional ex- 
perience, considerable experience in teaching at the tertiary level, and the capacity to 
provide educational leadership. 

The appointment will be made at 1 of the following salary levels: 


Principal Lecturer | $Aust. 29,012 p.a. 
Principal Lecturer Il $Aust. 30,192 p.a. 
Principal Lecturer Ill $Aust. 31,369 p.a. 


Attractive housing loans and housing schemes are available for tenured staff. In addition 
fares for an overseas appointee will be met and a contribution made towards removal ex- 
penses. This appointment may be made initially on a 3-yr. contract basis. Initial enquiries 
may be directed by airmail to: Head, School of Library and Information Studies, Mrs. 
M. Trask. 


Applications in writing for the position should be forwarded by airmail, giving personal 
details, details of qualifications and experience, and the names and addresses of 2 
referees by November 28 to: Secretary, Kuring-gai College of Advanced Education, POB 








222, Lindfield, N.S.W., 2070, Australia. 








Library science faculty position: assistant pro- 
fessor. Teaching and/or library experience 
preferred. Doctorate preferred. ABD consid- 
ered. Salary range $17,000—-$20,000 (9 months). 
Excellent fringe benefits. Contract may begin 
with winter quarter (December 2) or spring 
quarter (March 4). Contact: Dr. Gordon Ba- 
chus, Chairperson, LRES Search Committee, 
Central Missouri State University, Warrens- 
burg, MO 64093. An affirmative-action, equal- 
-= opportunity employer. 





MEDICAL LIBRARY 





Acquisitions librarian, Countway Library of 
Medicine, Boston. Position open Jan. 1, 1981. 
Responsible to the librarian for the manage- 
ment of the collection development, procure- 
ment, and maintenance activities of the li- 
brary, for both monographs and serials, in- 
cluding the continuing review and refinement 
of the collection, and the coordination of col- 
lection analysis and usage surveys. These 
duties do not include responsibility for rare 
books and manuscripts. Administers the ac- 
quisitions department which has a staff of 7, 
including the serials librarian. Master’s de- 
gree from ALA-accredited library school re- 


quired, and MLA certification preferred. 5-10 
yrs. of acquisitions experience, with subject 
background specific to the scope of a health 
sciences research collection and familiarity 
with machine-based systems and their poten- 
tial, are optimal qualifications. Evidence of 
management ability, good communications 
skills, and continued professional develop- 
ment are essential. Rank and salary commen- 
surate with qualifications, $19,000 minimum. 
Send resume, including names and addresses 
of 3 references and statement of personal as- 
sessment of suitability for the position by 
Nov. 1 to: Mr. C. R. LeSueur, The Francis A. 
Countway Library of Medicine, 10 Shattuck 
St., Boston, MA 02115. Harvard University is 
io} affirmative-action, equal-opportunity em- 
ployer. 





NETWORK 





Associate director, New York and New Jersey 
Regional Medical Library program. Adminis- 
ters federally-funded library network for New 
York and New Jersey. Works with National 
Library of Medicine and New York Academy 
of Medicine to develop and implement pro- 
grams and policies; prepares and manages 
budget; writes regular reports; and collects 


and evaluates relevant program data. Works 
with libraries and librarians, state agencies 
and officials, and other network personnel. 
Represents program at meetings. Requires 
MLS plus significant health science library 
experience. Strong administrative skills and 
ability to work with a diverse population a 
must. Excellent communication skills needed. 
Experience in library cooperative programs 
desired. Salary $20,000+. Application by Oct. 
15 to: Brett Kirkpatrick, Librarian, The New 
York Academy of Medicine, 2 E. 103rd St., New 
York, NY 10029; 212-876-8763. EEO, AA. 





PUBLIC LIBRARY 





ired. Duties in- 
en’s programs, 
of bookmobile, 
ibrary loan re- 
of children’s and 
young adult s. Salary range $11,000- 
$12,900 plus ge benefits. Send resume to: 
Director, Pulaski County Library, 60 W. Third 
St., Pulaski, VA 24301. 


Assistant director, MLS 
clude coordinating aligi 
supervising and 
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Assistant director. Springfield, Mass., City Li- 
brary. Assistant director presently supervises 
8 branches and functions as library personne! 
officer. MLS from AlLA-accredited library 
school required; prefer background in public/ 
business administration or personnel manage- 
ment, and knowledge of or experience with 
automation, together with 6 yrs. of progres- 
sively responsible professional experience, in- 
cluding at least 3 in supervisory or administra- 
tive positions. Salary: $24,874-$29,635. Letter 
by October 31 to: Robert Wagenknecht, Direc- 
tor, City Library, 220 State St., Springfield, MA 
01103. Equal-opportunity employer. 





Assistant to head of technical services 
wanted. Must be a self-starter who is alert, 
responsible, and able to assist in administer- 
ing the department. Must have ALA-accredited 
degree. Beginning salary of $11,500. Respond 
with resume and references to: Director, 
een County Library, POB 579, Conroe, 
77301. 





Bilingual (Spanish) Librarian l, 2 openings. 
1 reference, 1 children’s, with Riverside City/ 
County Public Library. Riverside is a southern 
California city serving 160,000. County service 
area covers 7,000 square miles. MLS required. 
Salary $1,306-$1,587/mo. Apply to: City of 
Riverside, Personnel Dept., 3900 Main St., 
woo CA 92522; 714-787-7571. AEO, AAE, 





Branch librarian: oversees and promotes out- 
reach services and development of 3.5 FTE, 
75,000 vol., 80,000 circulation, headquarters 
library. ALA-accredited MLS, 1-2 yrs.’ experi- 
ence preferred. Must be energetic, commu- 
nity-minded, and able to plan, organize, and 
direct activities of others. Salary $10,000— 
$12,000. Benefits: sick leave, 3 weeks’ vaca- 
tion, 2 weeks professional leave, opt. hospital- 
ization, and a tax-sheltered annuity. Send 
resume: Ray Riddle, Director, Cass County 
Public Library, 103 Oriole, Harrisonville, MO 
64701. 





Branch librarian. Supervises, schedules, eval- 
uates personnei in the public service depart- 
ment of the main library. Serves as reference 
librarian. Assists with collection development. 
Interlibrary loan coordinator for system. Rec- 
ommends and implements new activities and 
programs. Graduate degree in library science 
or educational media, 2 yrs.’ experience in 
public libraries. Library serves population of 
140,000 through main library and 2 branches. 
Salary $15,120. Competitive fringe benefits. 
Send resume to: Jeanne Layton, Director, 
Davis County Library, 38 S. 100 East, Farming- 
ton, UT 84025. An equal-opportunity employer. 





Branch librarian to supervise staff of 5, de- 
velop collection, and assess clientele needs 
in order to plan adult programs for a bustling 
facility. Salary $14,194-$18,792. The Cumber- 
land County Public Library offers service 
through 2 main libraries, 7 branches, and a 
bookmobile. The area is the third fastest 
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rowing metropolitan area in the state. Sub- 
mit resume to: Margaret Stevens, Administra- 
tive Assistant, Cumberland County Public Li- 
brary, POB 1720, Fayetteville, NC 28202. 


ny 


Cataloger/reference librarian. Half-time cata- 
loger, half-time reference librarian in main 
library. Coordinates cataloging with process- 
ing and public service functions. Catalogs all 
materials for system. Selects materials for 
purchase. Graduate degree in library science 
or educational media and minimum 1 yr. pub- 
lic library experience in cataloging. Library 
Serves population of 140,000 through main li- 
brary and 2 branches. Salary $13,776. Competi- 
tive fringe benefits. Send resume to: Jeanne 
Layton, Director, Davis County Library, 38 S. 
100 East, Farmington, UT 84025. An equal-op- 
portunity employer. 





Children’s and young adult services librarian/ 
coordinator: responsible for developing, coor- 
dinating, and conducting a program of library 
services for children and young adults for a 
6-county system with 10 branches, 2 book- 
mobiles, and a headquarters library, located 
45 minutes from downtown Minneapolis. In- 
cludes reference duty. ALA-accredited MLS 
and puppetry and storytelling skills required. 
Public library experience working with chil- 
dren and young adults, with programming 
and in reference desirable. Salary of $11,235- 
$13,033 in 6 steps. Send resume, including 3 
references, before Oct. 31 to: Cheryl Bjoin, 
Director, East Central Regional Library, 244 
South Birch, Cambridge, MN 55008. 





Children’s librarian. Responsible for program- 
ming and collection development for main li- 
brary and 1 branch. ALA-accredited MLS re- 
quired. Min. salary $10,500, usual benefits. 
Please send resume and letter of application 
to: Pat Ryckman, Director, Chester County 
Public Library, Main & Wylie Sts., Chester, 
SC 29706. EOE. 





Children’s/young adult librarian: for library 
serving 24,000 people in rural county. Modern 
headquarters building and 7 small branches. 
Responsible for selecting materials and plan- 
ning programs. MLS, either beginning or ex- 
perienced. Salary range $11,739-$13,614. 35- 
hour work week. Apply by Oct. 20. Resume to: 
Gilbert Picken, Director, Martin County Li- 
brary, 110 N. Park St., Fairmont, MN 56031. 





Correctional services librarian: to supervise 
the institutional library programs at the Van- 
dalia Correctional Center and Centralia Cor- 
rectional Center in Illinois. Applicant must be 
flexible and have the ability to supervise and 
work independently. Rural environment. Re- 
quires ALA-approved MLS. Recent graduates 
encouraged to apply. Salary $12,000-$13,000; 
good fringe benefits. Contact: Glenn Dockins, 
Cumberland Trail Library System, Twelfth & 
McCawley, Flora, IL 62839; 618-622-2679. 





County library director, Contra Costa County, 
California (located 30 miles east of San Fran- 
cisco). Top-level library administrator to man- 
age large county library of 16 branches, 4 
sub-branches, and a mobile library unit in an 
East Bay county serving a population of 
570,000 with $5.2 million budget and a staff of 
225. Member of the Bay Area Library and In- 
formation System. 3 yrs.’ experience in a 
public library serving a population of at least 
250,000 as a public library director, assistant 
library director, or head of a major depart- 
ment. Salary range $33,320 ($36,036 after 6 
months)-$41,712 plus liberal fringe benefits 
augmented by special management benefits. 
Application deadline Oct. 31. Write or call: 
Harry Cisterman, Personnel Director, Contra 
Costa County, 651 Pine St., Martinez, CA 
94553; 415-372-4064. 





Deputy director for city/county library system 
with $6.7 million budget. ALA-accredited MLS; 
7 yrs. of library experience including 3 yrs. in 
a high level administrative position in a me- 
dium or large public library; communication 
and problem-solving skills essential. Evidence 
of several of the following required: experi- 
ence in budget preparation, library building 
planning, networking, training and super- 
vising managers; knowledge of automated cir- 
culation and reference databases. Salary 
range $23,000-$29,000. Apply before Oct. 20. 
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Send letter of application and resume to: 
Mildred O’Connor, Personnel Officer, Mem- 
phis/Shelby County Public Library and In- 
formation Center, 1850 Peabody Ave., Mem- 
phis, TN 38104. Equal-employment opportu- 
nity employer. 





Deputy director—3-county system; 4 branch- 
es, 2 bookmobiles, media-by-mail. Serving 
population of 155,947. Challenging position for 
experienced administrator in Tennessee Val- 
ley area. Headquarters Decatur, Ala. Requires 
5 yrs. or the equivalent of progressively re- 
sponsible library management and leadership 
Skills. Salary to be negotiated, depending on 
experience, approximately $14,000-$15,000. Po- 
sition open Jan. 1, 1981. Submit resume prior 
to Nov. 15 to: Search Committee, Wheeler 
Basin Regional Library, POB 1766, Decatur, AL 
35602. Prospective employees will be con- 
tacted as to scheduled interviews. 





Director for regional library center serving 7 
counties, with headquarters in Johnson City, 
Tenn. ALA-accredited MLS with 5 yrs.’ experi- 


ence, 2 yrs. in administrative or supervisory , 


capacity, some regional library experience de- 
sirable. Minimum salary $15,036. Ability to 
plan programs and budgets, advise boards, 
establish relationships with public officials 
and community organizations, develop public 
interest in libraries, supervise staff. Position 
available immediately. Send resume to: Mrs. 
C. B. Hasbrouck, Board Chairperson, ®. 17, 
Box 83, Kingsport, TN 37664. 


nr 
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Director of city/county public library serving 
population of 122,000. Graduation from 5th-yr. 
accredited library school with a minimum of 
5 yrs.’ experience with increasingly complex 
administrative responsibility. Staff of 39 FTEs; 
1980 budget $1 million; circulation 350,000; 
automated inventory control system in opera- 
tion; materials collection 175,000. Reference- 
information emphasis in program and collec- 
tion. Fully paid health and dental insurance; 
PERA pension; 4 weeks’ vacation; sick leave. 
Annual salary $27,720. Send resume and refer- 
ences no later than Nov. 1 to: Search & Screen 
Committee, Pueblo Library District, 100 E. 
Abriendo Ave., Pueblo, CO 81004. EEO, M/F 
employer; minorities and women are encour- 
aged to apply. 
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Library 


SUPERVISOR, 
INFORMATION 
SERVICES 


AT MEAD, YOU’LL FIND A LOT 
MORE THAN YOU EXPECT 


... you'll find a high technology company that’s 
already at the top in a number of important markets, 
most of which are growing faster than the economy 
as a whole. 
We're in the publishing, printing, writing and 
specialty paper businesses; in the container and 


packaging business; in wood products, pulp and 
paperboard businesses, in merchandising and office 
and school products businesses, in computerized 
data retrieval and information businesses. 

Our central research facility requires a well 
rounded librarian to supervise the technical library 
including storage and retrieval equipment. 

This high visibility post reports to the Manager, 
Research Administration. An MA Library Sciences is 
a must, as well as an undergraduate degree in 
Chemistry, Chem. E., or Pulp & Paper Technology. 

At least 3-5 years library experience including some 


Supervision also required. 


Position is in Chillicothe, the heart of Southcentral 
Ohio. Salary commensurate with background and 
experience, plus full Mead benefits. For immediate 
consideration, please send resume, in confidence, 


to: Human Resources. 








Central Research 
8th & Hickory Streets 
Chillicothe, Ohio 45461 


An Equal Opportunity Employer M/F 
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ville, N.C. responsible for ,000-volume ‘ 

library, 2 branches, and ‘bookmobile service MANAGING LIBRARIAN II A 

in university town of 34,000 and county of ` Co 

75,000. Position requires minimum of 5 yrs.’ (Circulation Department Manager) i: 

public library experience, 3 as director or s H 

e | assistant director in public system; under- E 


standing of financial and personnel admin- 
istration; budget preparation and analysis; 
ability to relate to staff, city and county offi- 
cials, and the public; knowledge of trends in 
automation, networks, and technology. Salary 
is negotiable within $21,000-$28,000 range. 
Employment starts Jan. 1, 1981. Apply before 
Oct. 15. Send application, resume, and refer- 
ences to: POB 445, Winterville, NC 28590. 
Sheppard Memorial Library is an equal-oppor- 
tunity employer. 





Director. Public library serving a progressive 
city of 18,000 and surrounding area located 
near Wisconsin’s recreational heartland. The 
library has a dynamic program, a growing cir- 
culation of its 60,000-volume collection, and 
plans for a building addition project. Respon- 
sibilities include working with the board in 
parung and budgeting, supervising a staff of 
11.5 FTE, public relations, and material selec- 
tion. Some experience relevant to the li- 
brary’s building project desirable. Other qual- 
ifications include ALA-accredited MLS, a min- 
imum of 5 yrs. of public library experience in- 
cluding at least 3 yrs. of administration, good 
communication and interpersonal skills, and 
enthusiasm for relating the library to the 
community. Starting sala range $19,000- 
$23,000 depending on qualifications and ex- 
perience. Excellent benefits. Send letter of 


Administer all aspects of the circulation department for a central library and several 
consolidated functions for a 22-branch library system. Includes preparation of depart- 


ment budget and reports, staff training and organization, interlibrary loan services, 
overdue operations, registration, collection, and public services. Develop department 
goals, analyze policies, procedures, information and workflow, recommend and imple- 
ment improvements. Assist in preparation for and implementation of a library-wide 
automated circulation system. Plan and organize the conversion of library shelflist 
information to machine-readable format and physical inventory. 


An MLS from ALA-accredited school of librarianship is required. Knowledge of and 
experience in installing automated systems, especially turnkey circulation systems, is 
desired. 4 yrs. of increasingly responsible supervisory and management experience 
is preferred, along with demonstrated system analysis and problem solving skills. 
$22,717-$30,735 annually (plus an annual cost of living increase scheduled for 9-1-80). 


Closing date October 31. Send resume and letter of intent to: Personnel Department, 
Seattle Public Library, 1000 Fourth Ave., Seattle, WA 98104. 






application and resume to: Search Commit- 
tee, Marshfield Free Library, 211 East 2nd St., 
Marshfield, WI 54449. An equal-opportunity 
employer, M/F. 
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Director, public library. Serving township of 
55,000 in the Louisville, Ky. metropolitan area. 
Current budget $430,000. Collection in excess 
of 100,000 items and staff of 14 full- and 12 
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Excellent opportunity for a library professional who enjoys functioning in sophisticated 
problem solving environment, and desires opportunity for active, outgoing contribution 
to our fast-paced management consulting firm. 


LIBRARIAN/ INFORMATION SERVICES MANAGER 


needed to manage and develop diverse business reference library and its staff. Back- 
ground should include some supervisory experience, solid experience as a business 
or special reference librarian, skills in computerized literature searching, and ability 
to oversee an income/cost center. Master’s of library science a must. Maturity, flex- 
ibility, and creativity needed. Work closely with skilled professionals at all levels in 


many industries. 


Please send letter and resume. Contact: Claudia Shattuck, Staff Selection, BOOZ- 
ALLEN & HAMILTON, 135 S. LaSalle St., Chicago, IL 60603. (Do not call.) 


Equal-opportunity employer 
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Coordinator of EBSCONET to Libraries 


The EBSCO Subscription Services Division of EBSCO Industries, Inc., services the library 
community with subscription to serials from throughout the world. EBSCO is now placing 
computer terminals in the libraries of its larger customers for a variety of uses. Now, 
terminals are being placed to allow customers to access EBSCO’s title file, to access 
EBSCO’s missing copy bank, to transmit subscription orders, and to transmit claims. In 
the future, EBSCO plans to offer an online issues check-in and inventory system. 


We are seeking a coordinator who will be the liaison between EBSCO’s Data Processing 
Service Center and the librarians using our EBSCONET service. The job will entail helping 
our sales organization to explain what we have to offer, to communicate procedures, and 
to assist in creating system improvements and coordinate the implementation of improve- 
ments. The job requires an understanding of competitive systems available. 

Capabilities required: an understanding of data processing is mandatory. An understand- 
ing of library operations and procedures with periodicals is necessary. The position 
requires good communications skills in speaking and writing. Salary range mid teens+, 


depending on qualifications. 
Please send confidential resume to: 


John Krontiras, VP, Data Processing Service Center 
EBSCO INDUSTRIES, INC. 


EBSCO 7 
industries, 
inc. 


POB 1943 
Birmingham, AL 35201 
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part-time employees. Qualifications: accred- 
ited MLS, minimum of 3 yrs.’ public library 
experience, preferably at administrative level. 
Indiana Library Certificate || required. Usual 
fringe benefits. Salary $16,000 minimum. Send 
resume to: Michael Forsee, Chair, Search and 
Screen Committee, 412 E. Court Ave., Jeffer- 
sonville, IN 47130. 





Extension librarian/coordinator of district ser- 
vices for a public library district center lo- 
cated in a community of 20,000 in east cen- 
tral Pennsylvania. Responsibilities include 
working in an advisory capacity with 16 smal! 
libraries in the district, assisting them in all 
phases of library service. The ability to estab- 
lish and maintain an effective working ad- 
visory relationship with librarians and trustees 
and a knowledge of the principles and cur- 
rent public library practices important. Qual- 
ifications: ALA-accredited MLS and 2 yrs.’ 
public library experience. Minimum salary 
$12,500 plus excellent benefits. Send creden- 
tials and resume to: Nancy Smink, Director, 
Pottsville Free Public Library, 3rd and W. Mar- 
ket Sts., Pottsville, PA 17901. 





Head of adult services. Available August 1. 
Plans and directs adult programming utilizing 
library funds and securing grant funds and 
supervises the North Carolina Foreign Lan- 
guage Center, main library circulation ser- 
vices, and audiovisual services. Responsible 
for collection development in some non-fic- 
tion areas and the main library fiction collec- 
tion in addition to serving as a member of 
the Selection Committee which approves sys- 
temwide purchases. Coordinates the Proce- 
dure Manual Review Committee. ALA-accred- 
ited MLS and at least 2 yrs. of public library 
experience with 1 yr. of supervisory experi- 
ence preferable. Beginning salary $15,573. 
The library serves a population of over 240,000 
and is the third fastest growing metropolitan 
area in the state. The library has experienced 
tremendous growth during the past 7 yrs. 
with widespread use of audiovisual services 
and enthusiastic support and participation in 
numerous programs for adults. Submit re- 
sume to: M. Stevens, Administrative Assistant, 
Cumberland County Public Library, POB 
1720, Fayetteville, NC 28302. 





Librarian Ill. Florida West Coast county is 
seeking a Librarian |Il—supervisor, technical 
service. Master’s degree in library science 
from ALA-accredited college and 3 yrs.’ pro- 
gressively responsible supervisory experience 
in a public library. Salary range: $15,558.40- 
$24,190.40. Initial employment negotiable to 
15% of entry. Send resume to: Manatee 
County Personnel Department, POB 1000, 
Bradenton, FL 33506. EOE. 





Library director, County of Franklin, Virginia. 
Candidate must have ALA-accredited MLS or 
its equivalent and considerable experience in 
professional library work and administration 
of a public library; candidate must be eligible 
for certification as a professional librarian by 
the Commonwealth of Virginia. Salary range 
$14,102.40 (beginning salary)-$20,820.80 (max- 
imum salary; merit and longevity). Applica- 
tion by Oct. 30. Send resume and transcript 
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TWO POSITIONS OPEN: 


machine-assisted reference searches. 


clerical staff; book ordering, cataloging, 
chased with $375,000 budget. Library uses 
duced quarterly; CLSI has been used for circulation control since 1975. Planning is 
underway for future public access (online) catalog. 






Clark County Library District 
1401 E. Flamingo Road, Las Vegas, Nevada 89109 


Head of reference department, headquarters library 
Librarian Ill; salary range $18,165-$23,902 


Qualifications: MLS and 5 yrs.’ professional experience to include giving reference 
service in a public library, supervision and training of reference staff, and conducting 


Responsibilities: supervise, train, and work with a reference staff of 5; develop refer- 
ence services for all segments of a growing community; participate in collection de- 
velopment; plan future development of online reference services. The department 
currently offers INFOBANK searches free to the public. 


Head of technical services department 
Librarian Ill, salary range $18,165-$23,902 


Qualifications: MLS and 5 yrs.’ professional experience to include supervisory and 
cataloging duties; experience with automated systems, including cataloging, acquisi- 
tion, and/or circulation control systems will be an important factor. 


Responsibilities: supervision of a department with 7 full-time paraprofessional and 
and processing for library materials pur- 
LC classification; COM catalogs are pro- 


CCLD is the largest public library in southern Nevada, serving a metropolitan com- 
munity of 375,000 with a total budget of $2.5 million. Staff fringe benefit package in- 
cludes Nevada State retirement paid by the library, health insurance, 18 days of paid 
vacation leave per year, other usual benefits. 


Candidates interested in joining this growing and progressive system in either of 
these positions should submit a complete resume to Nancy Hudson, Assistant Direc- 
tor. Both positions are currently open and will be filled by Nov, 1 if possible. 


Clark County Library District is an equal-employment opportunity, 
affirmative-action employer. 
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to: Office of the County Administrator, 302 
Virgil H. Goode Bidg., Rocky Mount, VA 24151. 


Library director, Lafourche Parish, La., Public 
Library. Director needed for public library, 
serving parish of 88,000. Budget about $300,000 
_ for headquarters, main library, and 6 branch- 
es. Responsible for budget administration, su- 
pervision of personnel, planning, purchasing, 
and public relations. Should relate well to 
funding bodies and community organizations. 
Must be able to work effectively with people 
of varied degrees of skills. Requires ALA-ac- 
credited MLS, 5 yrs.’ public library experi- 
_ ence with some administration. Salary range 
$15,000-$20,000 plus benefits. Send resume 
and reference names and addresses by Oct. 15 
to: Search Committee, Lafourche Parish Li- 
brary, c/o Mrs. John Rabb, POB 15, Larose, 
LA 70373. 
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Library director. The Herrick Public Libra 

_ in Holland, Mich. is inviting applicants for li- 
brary director. Director is responsible to a li- 
brary board and duties include all areas of 
library management. Qualifications include 
MLS degree plus 5 or more yrs. of experience. 
Salary $21,000-$25,900. Send resume to: Per- 
sonnel Officer, City Hall Building, Holland, 
MI 49423. An equal-opportunity employer. 





Regional library director for 6-county rural 


| east Tennessee area. Position involves ad- 


| ministration and supervision of regional li- 
brary center with thriving Books-by-Mail pro- 
gram, training librarians and trustees, public 
_ relations, collection development, and ad- 
_ visory work with 17 libraries and 7 library 


Mrs. Robert E. Norton, Chair, Clinch-Powell 
Regional Library Board, POB 269, Clinton, TN 
37716. An equal-opportunity, affirmative-ac- 
tion employer. 
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Technical services librarian. Great opportu- 
nity ina growing library in a dynamic area. 
Supervise all aspects of technical services. 
Requires knowledge of and familiarity with 
OCLC and automated circulation systems. 
ALA/MLS and some experience preferred. 
Salary range  $13,896-$16,029. Application 
deadline Nov. 15. Send letter and resume to: 
Director, Spartanburg County Public Library, 
POB 2409, Spartanburg, SC 29304. 
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Technical services librarian. Permanent posi- 
tion involving supervision of technical ser- 
vices department including responsibilities 
for all cataloging. Additional duties include 
book selection and general reference service. 
Requirements include MLS degree plus ex- 
perience in technical services and cataloging. 
Salary $12,770-$15,620. Send resume to: Per- 
sonnel Officer, City Hall Building, Holland, MI 
49423. An equal-opportunity employer. 





2 positions: Librarian I—to serve as staff 
member in archives, Michigan History Depart- 
ment. Staff consists of 1 Librarian III, one 
historian/archivist Il, 1 library assistant, and 
2 pages, in addition to this position. Minimum 
qualifications are a BA in history, ALA-ac- 
credited MLS, plus knowledge and training 
in archival work. Librarian I—to serve as 
staff member in public service, reference. 
Minimum qualification is ALA-accredited 
MLS; advanced subject degree helpful. Total 


library collection of 600,000; budget $2.7 mil- 


lion; staff of 90; population 197,000; OCLC/ 


fit situation creatively, philosophically, and | 
productively. Send resume by Oct. 15 to: 
Louise Millar, Deputy Director, Grand Rapids 
Public Library, Library Plaza NE, Grand Ra-. 
pids, MI 49503; 616-456-4023. 





SCHOOL LIBRARY r 





Junior high resource center coordinator for 
1980-81 school year. pience required. 
Salary $14,000—-$19 mensurate with 
qualifications . Contact: Larry 













. Love, ilmette Public 
Schools, 61 -, Wilmette, IL 60091; 
312-256-2450. 





SPECIAL LIBRARY 





Chief of information management for cultural 
resource and environmental protection library 
composed of shelved, filed, and automated in- 
formation. MLS with emphasis in information 
systems. $15,324. Through October 31. Colo- 
rado Preservation Office, Colorado Histerical 
Society, 1300 Broadway, Denver, CO 80203. 
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Deputy state librarian, Washington State Li- 
brary. Desired qualifications: ALA-accredited 
library degree; 6 yrs. of increasingly respon- 
sible experience in library administration. 
Serves as principal assistant to state librar- 
ian; coordinates daily operational activities; 
directs major library service programs. $29,- 
676-$37,980. Excellent fringe benefits. Write 
by Oct. 15: Roderick G. Swartz, State Librar- 
ian, Washington State Library, A-J 11, Olym- 
pia, WA 98504. EO, AA employer. 
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Director. The Board of Commissioners of the 
Mississippi Library Commission located in 
Jackson, Miss., is seeking applicants for direc- 
tor of the agency, a position which includes 
the responsibility for the development of plans 
to coordinate personnel and resources so as 
to afford the people of the state the best li- 
brary service possible. Qualifications: must be 
knowledgeable in the fields of library science, © 
public finance and public administration, and 
personnel management, Skill in interpersonal 
communication is a must as the position re- 
quires work with library trustees, librarians 
in the state, and local, state, and federal fund- 
ing officials, Master’s degree in library science 
from ALA-accredited school with a minimum 
of 2 yrs.’ experience as an administrative li- 
brarian or director of a state or public library. 
Salary $27,000 plus state benefits. Position 
open August 1. Send resume with references 
by Nov. 1 to: Mrs. Douglas Bateman, Chair- 
person, Search Committee, Lowndes County 
Library, 314 N. Seventh St., Columbus, MS 
39701. 





Librarian automation specialist (Librarian III). 
State of Arizona-Phoenix. $16,653-$21,897. 1 
yr. journeyman librarian, Must know computer 
library system and capable of coordinating in- 
stallation and maintenance. Apply: T. Webster, 
Arizona State Personnel Division, 1831 W. Jef- 
ferson, Phoenix, AZ 85007; 602-255-3401. 





Library consultant to work with librarians, 

public officials, and trustees to coordinate 
and develop library service in southwestern 
area of the state. Must live and travel in- 
southwestern area. Position requires ALA- 
accredited MLS plus minimum 5 yrs.’ pro- 
gressive professional experience, 2 of which 
must be administrative. Experience in chil- 
dren’s and young adult services required. — 
Must have driver's license. Salary $16,040- 

$21,910. Position open October 15. Contact: 








bet -| boards. Public speaking and writing abili CLSI; 7-county cooperative headquarters. For Personnel Manager, Virginia State Library, 
t | AH Reauires Ai kcaccrnaiees MLS. both’ positions: entering salary of $17,014; | Richmond, VA 23219. An equal-opportunity, 
Lee minimum 3 yrs.’ public library experience, | through 6 steps to $21,728. Usual fringe bene- affirmative-action employer. 
oh regional library experience preferred. Salary fits. Selection will be based on training, ex- j 
os $15,036. Position now open. Send resume to: | perience, knowledge, and apparent ability to 
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brary of Congress 
tional Union 


e Cost Savings up to 70% 
e Reduces Shelf Space by 9 


e Easier to use 


Advanced Library Systems provides the 

LC NUC on microfiche to hundreds of libraries 
hroughout the world — offering the above 
dvantages over the paper edition. 


CURRENT SUBSCRIPTIONS RETROSPECTIVE Y 
1980 and 1981 1953-1979 


Monthly, quarterly and annual updates 5 Quinquenniums 1953-1977, 
elivered within two weeks of publication plus 1978 and 1979 annuais. 
by the Library of Congress. 


Only Advanced Library Systems offers the five Quinquenniums ALS current NUC subscription is 70% less than the cod 
(1953-1977) on microfiche for immediate delivery. This gives you hard copy. ie 
25 years of retrospective NUC’s in one compatible and easy to use ALS is a single source for complete, compatible, continu 
form which vastly reduces search time. cost saving microfiche NUC service. Pe 


ALS can also update your NUC collection with monthly, Also available, the Library of Congress AUDI 
quarterly and annual cumulations from 1978 forward. 3 


By switching to ALS from LC hard copy you can reduce shelf RECORDINGS supplements from 1973 forward, including the 
space by 94%, and have the entire collection at your fingertips. The 1973-1977 Quinquennium. : 


Advanced Library Systems inc. A/L-BO™ 
93 Main Street, Andover, Mass. 01810 


For complete information, use the coupon at the right, 
or call (617) 470-0610. 
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ADVANCED LIBRARY SYSTEMS INC. 


93 Main Street, Andover, Massachusetts 01810 
(617) 470-0610 


Libraries Throughout the ; 


Please rush me complete information on ALS’s NUC 
microfiche service, plus microfiche sampie. E 


NAME TITLE 
ORGANIZATION 


ADDRESS 


D Please have your representative telephone me at {o 
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Larisa immigrated to the U.S. four years 






sports superstars Tony Dorsett, Bart 
Starr, Franco Harris, Billie Jean King, 
nd John Newcombe provided an up- 
yeat impetus for youngsters to “Join the 
Reading Team,” the summer reading 
“program at Parlin Public Library, Can- 
ton, Ill. 

From April through June the stars 
‘sent letters and autographed photos to 
the children and children’s librarian 
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Sincerely, 













perstars inspire reading club 


“Help me talk to someone” 


With these words to her bilingual, 
5th-grade volunteer, a St. Paul Public 
Library bookmobile librarian usually 
begins her Tuesday stop at Sibley Plaza. 

Ever since 10-year-old Larisa Vish- 
kovetsky began visiting the bookmobile 
a year ago, she has become indispensable 
to librarian Mary Jo Datko. 

Among the several visitors to the 
bookmobile are new Russian immigrants 
living in an apartment complex across 
the street from the stop. The Jewish 
Community Center of St. Paul has spon- 
sored their stay in Twin Cities. 

“When many of the Russians are here 
at the same time,” says Datko, “I just 
ask Larisa for help in translating their 
questions and answers. She understands 
that help is needed.” 

These new patrons want current Rus- 
sian magazines, newspapers, and writ- 
ings by dissident authors such as Solz- 
henitsyn. 


Michelle Quinones telling them how im- 
portant reading is to them, 

In his letter, Dallas Cowboy Tony 
Dorsett told the library teammembers 
that “reading enabled me to go on to col- 
lege, and that enabled me to become a 
professional football player.” The chil- 
dren also learned that Harris enjoys 
reading sci-fi and Starr’s favorite book 
as a child was Robinson Crusoe. 





Reading enabled me, to go on to college, and that 
enabled me to become a professional football 

Now, I can use my skills in reading the 
play book and taking care of my businesses, 


I want to encourage all young people to read, 
and enjoy the wonders that books have to offer. 
They will never be sorry. 




































Putting libraries over the top 

Though volcanic Mt. Baker has been 
called “the next to blow,” Karen Goet- 
ling of the Washington State Library still 
gets a happy high from having climbed 
to its 10,778-foot peak. 

An enthusiastic sportswoman, Goet- 
ling kayaks, bikes, and has climbed 
most of the mountains in the Cascades. 

Here she wears her “I Love Libraries” 
T-shirt as part of an effort to put librar- 
ies “over the top” in her consultant work 
with friends, trustees, and other groups. 

One of the projects of the Washington 
Library Trustees Association is to sell 
these shirts and buttons to develop 
awareness of libraries among citizens 
and government officials. The logo was 
borrowed from the Multnomah County 
Library in Portland, Oreg., which used 
it last year to kick off a similar public 
awareness campaign (see p. 461, Sept. 
1979 AL). The T-shirts sell for $5; the 
buttons, 75 cents. — | 











michael gorman/toward bibliographic control 
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Fate, time, occasion, chance, and change; or 


How the machine may yet save LCSH 


“Fate, Time, Occasion, Chance, and 
Change. To these all things are subject 
. .’—Shelley 


As a profession, we librarians show 
a remarkable talent for worrying about 
minor issues and for exaggerating them 
out of all proportion while ignoring the 
really big problems. For instance, the 
overwhelming majority öf discussions in 
technical services concentrate on mere 
processes and ignore the looming catas- 
trophe caused by our failure to preserve 
our library materials. Another interest- 
ing example is the recent brouhaha about 
the “costs” of change in descriptive cata- 
loging which has largely obliterated dis- 
cussion of the far more expensive and 
inefficient apparatus by which we at- 
tempt to achieve subject control. If even 
the most rabid opponents of AACR 2 
were to take a clear look at the Library 
of Congress List of Subject Headings 
(LCSH), they would have to acknowl- 
edge problems and costs that would 
make those associated with AACR 2 
pale into insignificance. 

LCSH was first published for general 
use in library catalogs in 1914. It is far 
and away the most comprehensive and 
widely used list of its kind. Though it is 
based on the practice and circumstances 
of the largest library in the world, it is 
used in innumerable libraries of all kinds 
and sizes. It is the chief key to the in- 
formation and knowledge contained in 
the library’s collection. In theory, an un- 
derstanding of this huge list is essential 
to the proper use of the library. Any re- 
spectable bibliographic instruction pro- 
gram attempts to explain the subject 
headings and the references that connect 
them. Therein lies a problem. Not even 
librarians can explain the often inexpli- 
cable or teach the sometimes unteach- 
able. My own feeling is that every cata- 
log would do well to bear a sign reading 
“There are many ways to knowledge. Let 
a thousand flowers bloom.” 

What are the problems besetting 
LCSH? They lie in the words it contains, 
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the references that link those words, its 
inability to adapt to a changing world, 
and its technological environment, 


Weird words 

Oddities in terminology abound in 
LCSH. My current favorite is “Shang- 
hai gesture” (with a reference from 
“Thumbing the nose”), though “Para- 
noia—Anecdotes, facetiae, satire, etc.” 
and “Baboons—Juvenile literature” have 
a dotty charm, and “One-leg resting posi- 
tion” (with a reference from “Standing 
on one foot”) has a surreal bleakness 
that Samuel Beckett might envy. The 


wee 


“Shanghai gesture” 


world of LCSH is often cozily Edward- 
ian, a world in which persons use “Water 
closets,” view “Moving pictures,’ and 
enter into “Marriage with deceased 
wife’s sister,” a world of striped blazers, 
waxed mustaches, and Panama hats 
(oops! “Hats, Panama”). The principles 
of subject headings formulated by Cut- 
ter and Company in an older, simpler 
world often lead LCSH into bizarre con- 
volutions which it is hard to imagine 
normal library users thinking of or look- 
ing for. 

Some headings are unhelpful in a less 
obvious way. What is the point, in a 
large catalog, of headings such as “Art,” 
“Mathematics,” and “Education”? 
What is the poor user supposed to do 
with the huge accumulations of cards 
under these catch-all headings? The an- 
swer is, of course, that broad headings 
are all but useless and act only as a poor 


substitute for a keyword title index. The 
broad heading has a function in the fu- 
ture machine catalog (of which more 
later), but is futile in the linear catalog 


-of today. 


As Sanford Berman pointed out in his 
Prejudices and Antipathies (1972), 
many LC subject headings are not 
merely strange but contain more than a 
hint of racism, sexism, and other dis- 
criminatory attitudes. The codes and 
standards we use have an importance 
that goes far beyond their content and 
technical structure. They embody and 
reinforce social attitudes. Such formula- 
tions as “Women librarians,” “Yellow 
peril,” and “Mammies” (all in the June 
1979 microform cumulation of LCSH) 
are not only ineffective but also socially 
offensive. 


Lousy links 

Then we come to the references. 
There are two kinds, see and see also. 
See means “look somewhere else, you 
have chosen the wrong words”; see also 
means “if you are interested in this sub- 
ject you might also be interested in... bi 
Both types have admirable intentions, 
but work less well than they should. Is 
it enough to provide the seeker for ma- 
terials on seaweed with “Seaweed see 
Marine algae”? One is asking a lot of 
the library user when one expects that a 
see reference will atone for the lack of a 
common-sense heading. What is the user 
to make of the successive references 
“Flounders see Flatfishes” and “Floun- 
ders, Right eyed see Pleronectidae”? 
Users are almost certain to be left with 
the feeling that there is no system in the 
catalog, that they are caught up in a 
game with no rules and few rewards. 

See also references present yet another 
set of difficulties. For example, in a study 
reported in 1969, J. Daily found that, 
beginning with the word “Hunting,” one 
can trace an unbroken chain of see also 
references numbering more than 2,000 
(encountering “Pimps” along the way!). 
Such a tangled web is not only obviously 
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ineffective, it is extremely expensive to 
create and maintain. From studies of 
catalog use we learn that very few users 
pursue their enquiries beyond one con- 
sultation. It is, therefore, doubtful that 
money put into the creation of an elabo- 
rate network of see also references is 
well spent. 

Even the form of the references is 
of dubious value. To librarians a per- 
emptory “see also” may be the height of 
clarity. To the catalog user, already 
shell-shocked from talk of “main entry” 
(the front door?), “serial records” (re- 
cordings of modern music?), and “cir- 
culation systems” (thank you, Mr. 
Harvey?), such an instruction may not 
be at all clear, especially when the rea- 
son for the reference is not apparent. 
There may be some high-stepping lateral 
thinkers and devotees of serendipity who 
appreciate and understand the instruc- 
tion “Art see also Dentistry in art,” but 
they are surely few. 

Then there are the “orphans.” It has 
been estimated that a third of all LC 
subject headings have no references to 
connect them with other headings or 
with other names for the same subject. 
This means that if you are looking for 
“Agfa cameras,” “Armenian wit and 





COMMUNICATIONS 


International Journal 
of Communication Research 
Edited on the authority of the German Associ- 
ation for Communication Research and the 
International Association for the Science of 
Communication by Professor Dr. Alphons Sil- 
bermann. COMMUNICATIONS is the only 
international communication publication. 









To present a continuous survey of the worldwi- 
de state of communication research is a 
necessity for both theorists and practioners in 
the field of mass media. 


Understanding that communication is a basic 
assumption for social life — informations, ideas 
and opinions being transmitted above all by the 
mass media, COMMUNICATIONS considers 
the continuous reporting of leading articles and 
research data in this field as an important 
scientific and social task. 


The Journal, published in English, German 
and French, presents articles which at the 
same time expand the appreciation of the 
science of communication and transgress the 
limits of provincial thinking. 


The annual subscription includes three issues 
(each of them about 130 pages) for 78,— DM. 
Single copy: 28,— DM. Free sample copy by 
request. 






Verlag Hans Richarz 
D-5205 St. Augustin 1 


































humor, Pictorial,” “Parsley stalk wee- 
vil,” “Schuman plan,” or “Shame in 
literature” (to name but a few), you had 
better make sure you know the right 
heading because the catalog is not going 
to provide either alternative names for 
the subject or connections with related 
headings (“Cameras”?, “Cartoons”?, 
“Weevils”?, “European history’”?, “Lit- 
erature”?). 


The impossible task 

We are presented then with a major 
system for subject access which has fun- 
damental flaws. This situation does not 
arise from malice or stupidity. The sub- 
ject heading staff at LC are among the 
brightest and best librarians in the coun- 
try. The problem is that they are val- 
iantly seeking to achieve an impossible 
ideal and to provide guidance for thou- 
sands of librarians and millions of library 
users within an outmoded technology 
and within a one-dimensional approach 
to the multi-dimensional world of knowl- 
edge. LCSH is not founded upon co- 
herent principles or agreed standards. It 
suffers from the weight of history and 
from an inability to change. That in- 
ability stems from the nature of the card 
catalog and from a stereotyped world 
view which believes that a subject once 
named is as a butterfly pinned to the 
board of time. 

A major university library has esti- 
mated that, in order to keep up with 
even the minor changes mandated by 
continuing LCSH amendments, they 
would have to spend at least three times 
as much money as would be required to 
alter their author headings to conform 
to AACR 2. The paradox, then, is that 
we have to deal with a system that cries 
out to be changed but that, for techni- 
cal and financial reasons, resists even 
modest change. 


...@X machina 

What is to be done? As with many 
other aspects of contemporary librarian- 
ship, the answer lies partly in the re- 
markable attributes of the computer. 
There are many ways the machine can 
redress the failings of the subject head- 
ing system. On the other hand, some 
problems cannot be solved by existing 
machine technology. However, even to 
repair the repairable will be a great 
improvement. 

The first advance lies in the ability 
of computer programs to do keyword 
searching. To take a minor example, 
“Creation (Islam)” is retrievable only 
if one looks under “Creation.” A key- 








word facility would allow retrieval by 
the world “Islam.” Similarly “Copyright 
(Jewish law)” would be retrievable by 
each word and by any combination of 
the words. Second, the space constraints 
of linear catalogs are not present in 
machine systems. More subject headings 
can be applied to each record. Allied to 
keyword searching, this capability will 
provide far more subject access. Third, 
because of the increasing use of authori- 
ty control in developed machine systems, 
it will be possible to change outdated 
and silly subject headings quickly and 
inexpensively. One can make a single 
change and thus correct all the records 
affected by that change. Fourth, the 
elaborate structure of see also references 
will finally be of value in a machine 
system. Instead of time-consuming and 
frustrating searches through cards, one 
will be presented with lists of related 
headings and will have the ability to call 
up those in which one is interested, with 
little loss of time and less exertion. Fifth, 
the machine will allow retrieval of rec- 
ords by more than one characteristic. In 
this lies the salvation of the broad head- 
ing. The subject heading “Art” is all but 
useless in a card catalog. When one can 
ask successfully for “materials on art in 
English published in the last three years 
and illustrated” (a question which could, 
with adequate programming, be an- 
swered from current MARC records), 
the system has achieved a major advance 
in reader service, 

The principal aspects of the LCSH 
system that the machine cannot correct 
are terminology and the absence of use- 
ful references. For once, the tired com- 
puter cliche “garbage in, garbage out” 
has considerable force. The machine 
cannot correct the wrong cards, nor can 
it link subjects when no link exists in 
the system. I believe that when all of 
LCSH is widely available in machine 
readable form and when the card cata- 
log is replaced by the machine catalog, 
there should be a major effort to revise 
the terminology of LCSH and to provide 
more (and more reader-responsive) 
links between subject headings. 

LCSH, which seeks to embrace the 
universe from the “A-5 rocket” to the 
“Zyrjenian language,” is at present (in 
the words of S. R. Ranganathan) flabby 
and listlessly drifting. The machine may 
well bring improvements and be the 
agent by which the investment which 
LCSH represents can be recouped for 
the benefit of future library users. [] 
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A publisher's view: 








How librarians help inflate the price of books 
And what to do about it 


W. sat around the long table in one 
of the hotel’s meeting rooms. It was the 
opening session of our state’s pre-White 
House Conference. “Let’s go around the 
table and introduce ourselves,” the chair- 
person said, “starting to my left.” When 
it came my turn, I said, “Bob Leider. 
Alexandria, Virginia. Owner of a pub- 
lishing house.” 

POW—4did I get a reaction. At the 
start of the meeting. During breaks be- 
tween sessions. Before and after resolu- 
tions. I was cornered, finger-jabbed, and 
lectured. The topic: sky-high book 
prices and obscene publisher profits. I 
pointed to my ancient, battered Pontiac 
in the hotel parking lot. “Does that look 
like an El Dorado to you?” But to no 
avail. As the only publisher among the 
delegates, I had to serve as lightning 
rod, drawing all the anger and frustra- 
tion caused by expanding costs and 
shrinking dollars. 

Thank heaven, the attacks remained 
outside the formal deliberations, and I 
did not become a resolution to be pre- 
sented at the White House. 

After the conference, I engaged in 
some deep soul searching and very fine 
sifting of our company’s accounting rec- 
ords. It was true. Book production costs 
were advancing faster than inflation. 
You know the reasons: paper shortages; 
printers paying outrageous spot prices 
for the commodity to keep their presses 
rolling; film soaring into the wild blue 
yonder in a bubble of silver speculation. 

But then I made two more discoveries. 
It costs us more to sell to libraries than 
to any other market. And librarians, 
generally, were not buying at the best 
price available. So it wasn’t all the 
printer’s fault. To some extent, the high 
prices librarians complained about were 
a self-inflicted wound. 

I think the profession can prevent this 
unnecessary injury. Here is how: 

On every balance sheet there are the 





A former reporter, editor, college profes- 
sor, and think-tank inhabitant, Robert 
Leider heads Octameron Associates, Alex- 
andria, Va., publisher of career and guid- 
ance materials with primary markets in 
schools and libraries. 
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items “Cost of goods sold” and “Selling 
expenses.” The former reflects produc- 
tion costs: printing, paper, film, and all 
that jazz. The latter includes marketing, 
promotion, and advertising expenses. It 
is here that librarians cause me enor- 
mous outlays which, of course, I pass 
right back. 


The hidden librarian 


The villain is the unknown decision 
maker who actually orders the purchase 
of our books. His or her identity is hid- 
den from me by the teeny order form 
that most libraries use. The little form 
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Hidden behind all the information 
squeezed into the librarian’s tiny order 
form is the person who made the purchase 
decision. 


has spaces for class and accounting num- 
ber, dealer, number of copies purchased, 
order number, author, title, publisher, 
year, edition, cost, ISBN, LC number, 
date ordered, and date received. What 
it lacks is the name and title of the 
person who made the purchase decision. 

Without that name, I cannot target 
the mailing of catalogs and announce- 
ments. Instead, I must go for a satura- 
tion bombardment. A copy for the main 
library and for each branch; for the li- 
brary director and for the branch li- 
brarian; for reference and adult services; 
and, possibly, the young adult librarian. 
A modest mailing piece may cost 25 
cents in direct costs; a catalog much 
more. It takes many mailings to make 
a sale. 

Schools, in contrast, don’t practice 
anonymity. School purchase forms iden- 


tify the ordering teacher, enabling us to 
build a personalized mailing list. 

Let me compare the results of a bom- 
bardment approach to libraries, using a 
rented list, with a targeted approach to 
schools, using our own list. Both markets 
received the same brochure. The adver- 
tised book—a highly praised guide to 
meeting college expenses—was eminent- 
ly suitable for both markets, We netted 
one order for every 30 pieces sent to 
libraries, and one order for every six 
pieces sent to schools. The difference in 
per order selling expense (using that 
25-cent mailer): $6. Who pays for this? 
You do. 


The hidden library 


But wait—there is more bad news. 
Some librarians are not content to hide 
behind their teeny order form. They 
hide the entire library from us by using 
a friendly jobber—Baker & Taylor, 
Blackwell, or any of a dozen others. 

I fully understand the convenience 
and efficiencies accruing from jobbers. 
Stay with them. But they make our sell- 
ing job even more difficult. When we 
get jobbers’ orders, we haven’t the faint- 
est idea whose orders are being relayed. 
With the teeny form, we at least know 
which library our sales effort reached. 
With a jobber order, we don’t even 
know that. 


Bombs, away! 


The jobber’s presence removes any 
vestige of science or precision from our 
sales strategy. No target, no sales analy- 
sis are possible, All we can do is take 
sacks of brochures to the post office and 
shout, “Bombs, away!” Oh, I wish I 
knew who the thousand librarians are, 
out there in Libraryland, whose orders 
are forwarded by jobbers each year. 

If we were manufacturers of roofing 
shingles, we would know that our whole- 
salers are out there, knocking down the 
doors of building supply stores to get 
shingles on the shelves. But jobbers don’t 
sell for us. They may push a bestseller or 
two. But for 99 percent of the line, they 
just relay orders. 

What to do? 

(Continued on page 560.) 
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(Vendorwatch cont. from p. 559.) 


Come out, come out 


When ordering directly.from publish- 
ers, come out from wherever you are. 
Modify your teeny form to disclose the 
identity of the decision maker. This will 
cut our selling expenses, bring you bene- 
fits. 

When ordering from jobbers, you 
can’t do much as an individual. But your 
associations may suggest that jobbers 
make available to publishers an analysis 
of the origin of their orders. I would be 
pleased to pay for such an analysis. It 
would be a small investment with a large 
payoff in reduced selling expenses and 
lower prices. 


Waiting for the reviews 


Many librarians don’t order from 
publishers’ brochures. They throw the 
brochures away and wait for the reviews 
before ordering. Waiting for the reviews 
makes good sense. When the local Union 
for Decency tramps into the mayor’s of- 
fice to demand that all books with dirty 
words be banished, the librarian, in re- 
buttal, can point to the fine reviews 
which prompted purchase. 

But if waiting for the reviews makes 





MCGREGOR 


“PERSONALIZED 
SUBSCRIPTION 
SERVICE” 


Every customer is assigned an experienced 
“Home Office” representative. You correspond 
direct; any title needs, changes, cancellations or 
problems can be handled promptly by letter or 
phone. This makes your job easier and keeps 
you abreast of your subscription needs at all 
times. 

With over 45 years experience, McGregor has 
built a reputation of prompt and courteous ser- 
vice on both domestic and international titles. 
We prepay subscriptions ahead of time. 

Our customers, large and smali, like the prompt 
attention we give them. We think you would too! 
Ask about McGregor's “Automatic Renewal” 
plan described in our new brochure. Write today 
for your free copy. 


















good sense, throwing brochures away 
doesn’t. The typical publisher’s an- 
nouncement contains the equivalent of 
a grocery store’s cents-off coupons. It 
may offer discounts and rebates and 
lower prices if purchase is made before 
a particular date. The bibliographic cita- 
tion accompanying the review, on the 
other hand, is silent with regard to “spe- 
cials.” It gives you the undiscounted list 
price. 

I think you have the picture. File 
away the brochures. Wait for the re- 
views. If a book appeals, order it—but 
order from the brochure. You may save 
10-15 percent from list. 





“It costs us more to 
sell to libraries than 
to any other market” 


When to send cash 
and when to charge 


I am constantly surprised by how 
many libraries send cash with their or- 
ders when they should charge, and 
charge when they should send cash. 

The money-saving rules are simple. 
On large orders and orders for multiple 
copies of a book, charge. Librarians 
who send cash with such orders usually 
pay too much because they figured their 
bill on the basis of list price. By charg- 
ing and leaving amounts blank, however, 
you let publishers calculate the total. 
They will incorporate institutional and 
volume discounts—and you will end up 
paying less. 

On small orders—say, for a paper- 
back or a pamphlet—don’t charge. Send 
cash. When you charge, you ask pub- 
lishers to absorb several dollars’ worth of 
billing costs on a two-dollar sale. They 
may very well turn on you and slap you 
with a “minimum charge.” 


Watch the postal rates 


There is one genuine bargain left in 
the world: the post office’s library rate 
of 19 cents for the first pound and 7 
cents for each succeeding pound. Regu- 
lar 4th-Class book rate, parcel post, and 
United Parcel Service charges run ap- 
proximately three times higher than li- 
brary rates. 

Since publishers pass on their postal 
costs, insist that they use library rate 
when shipping to you. Most school pur- 
chase forms contain a printed legend re- 


quiring suppliers to use the most eco. 
nomical shipping method available. It 
would not hurt to print a similar legend 
on the teeny form used by libraries. 
Equally important, look at the franking 
on the package and make sure that it 
corresponds to the postage that you are 
being charged on the invoice. * 

For three months last year, in a mis- 
taken effort at efficiency, we invoiced all 
our customers, be they libraries, schools, 
bookstores, or wholesalers, 4th-class, 
book-rate postage. Our shipping people, 
however, selected the cheapest franking 
possible: library rate to schools and li- 
braries; book rate, parcel post, or UPS 
to other customers. 


Silence the only response 


When I discovered what was going 
on, I exploded and insisted that invoices 
reflect actual postage. Then I waited for 
screams and complaints from the hun- 
dreds of libraries and schools we had 
overcharged during our three months of 
being efficient. You know what? We 
never got a single protest. 

One more word before I leave this 
topic. Watch for publishers who will try 
to confuse you by combining postage 
and handling into one item. Insist that 
these charges be shown separately. I am 
not opposed to profits. But profits should 
be based on productivity, not fictitious 
charges. 


Math anxiety in the library 


We have a quick order form, for small 
purchases, that requires customers to 
calculate the amount they owe us. They 
must look up the price of books, extend 
the price, and figure their discount, 

The error rate on this form is 37 per- 
cent. And most of the errors are in our 
favor. If math is not your strong point, 
remember these axioms: 1) use a pocket 
calculator for addition, subtraction, 
multiplication, and 2) always subtract 
discounts; never add them to the total. 


These tips will not turn back inflation. 
But they may help stretch your book 
budget. And, if you have a little more 
to spend, as the result of this advice, I 
want to draw your attention to our Fall 
Catalog. ... ol 





This occasional column arises from the 
deepening interdependence of librarians 
and their suppliers, especially as vendors 
develop new information technology. 
The editors will select items they con- 
sider to be of special interest or impor- 
tance to AL readers, scrupulously reject- 


ing any other criteria for inclusion. 
—A.P. 
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Swim first, read later 


Adults picked libraries over all other 
facilities when asked what community 
service benefits children most in Chil- 
dren’s Services Survey, a recently pub- 
lished report on children’s services in 
the Southwestern Regional Library Sys- 
tem in Windsor, Ontario. 

Adult respondents ranked arenas, 
parks, and swimming pools equally as 
second choice in the survey. 

The children questioned rated librar- 
ies highly, but second after pools: the 
survey was conducted in August when 
swimming was at its peak. 

Among other questions asked of the 
community were what parents expect 
from the public library by way of ser- 
vices to their children and how these ex- 
pectations are being met. George Schluk- 
bier of Info Bank conducted the survey, 
which was funded by a $15,000 grant 
from the Ontario Ministry of Culture 
and Recreation. 

Copies are available at $15 from 
Southwestern Regional Library System, 
660 Ouellette Ave., Windsor, Ontario 
N9A 1C1. 


Help for handicapped kids 


Almost two thousand listings of 
agencies, groups, and organizations are 
included in a new national directory 
on specialized help for handicapped 
children. 

How to Get Help for Kids, published 
by Neal-Schuman and Gaylord Profes- 
sional Publications, addresses the needs 
of the families of these children and is 
edited by Barbara Zang. She is network 
organizer of the Children’s Defense 
Fund. 

Each of the book’s six sections is in- 
troduced by an essay by a professional 
active in the field, followed by two di- 


<= rectories: national and state sources of 


help. 

The authors and topics include: Jean 
Mack, an education specialist for the 
Council for Exceptional Children, and 
John Watson, a special education teacher 
in Denver, on “Opportunities Under the 
Law: The Right to an Education”; Nora 
Tuy-Quiason, clinical director of chil- 
dren and adolescent services at the Rain- 
bow Mental Health Facility in Kansas 
City, on “Finding Out What’s Wrong: 
A Look at Diagnostic Services”; Eliza- 
beth Boggs, founder of the National 
Association for Retarded Citizens, on 
“Exploring Financial Services: Private 
and Public Benefit Programs”; and Lisa 
Frasco of the National Center for Law 
and the Handicapped, Notre Dame, 


Ind., on “Understanding the Law: Rights © 


of Handicapped Children.” 

The book also contains a bibliogra- 
phy, an appendix on recreational ser- 
vices, and an index to national agencies, 
groups, and organizations. 

$29.95 plus 50 cents postage and han- 
dling from Gaylord Professional Publi- 
cations, Box 4901, Syracuse, NY 13221. 


Alternative journal changes focus 


Emergency Librarian, the Canadian 
“alternative” journal, has announced 

“changed editorial focus.” Once billed 
chiefly as a periodical “on women’s 
studies courses across Canada, human 
liberation, and its implications for male 
librarians,” EL now serves librarians 
working with children and young people 
in schools and public libraries. 

Recent issues have been devoted to 
the themes of book awards for Canadian 
children’s literature, adolescent sexuality, 
and power and the children’s librarian. 

Five regular review sections cover 
professional materials in education and 
librarianship, books for “liberated” kids, 
magazines for young people, new paper- 
backs for children, and new paperbacks 
for young adults. 

EL’s September—December 1979 is- 
sue was a retrospective look at the “best” 
of the past six years with a complete 
index to vols. 1—6. Six issues per year 
are available for $15 from Dyad Ser- 
vices, POB 4696, Station D, London, 
Ontario NSW 5L7. 


Spelling machines extend 
youthreach - 


Children in grades 2-8 are taking ad- 
vantage of “Speak and Spell,” a com- 
puterized learning device now available 
at all Chicago Public Library branches. 

When a youngster presses the “on” 
button of the device, the voice inside a 
typewriter-like body issues such com- 
mands as “Spell echo!” With voice re- 
sponses, the machine programs the child 
through correct spelling. 

Though CPL Coordinator of Chil- 
dren’s Services Elizabeth Huntoon 
reports the simple spelling and pronun- 
ciation game has proven the most popu- 
lar so far, the device has nine different 
modules. Among them is a Mystery 
Word (fill in the blanks) and a Secret 
Code (cryptograms) game. Many par- 
ents have joined their children in using 
the machines, some in order to try them 
out before purchasing one for them- 
selves and others in order to improve 


their own language skills. Huntoon also 


recommends that libraries purchase a 








$12 adapter so countless dollars not be 
spent on batteries. J 

“Speak and Spell,” which selis fo 

“recommended retail price” of $75, can 

be ordered from Texas Instruments Sup- 
ply, 1001 E. Campbell Rd., Richar« 
TX 75081, or purchased at about $55- 
$60 at some local toy or discount stores. 






















YA research papers wanted 


Papers reporting research in all areas 
of young adult literature, library ser- 
vices, and informational needs will be 
considered for presentation at ALA’s 
Annual Conference in San Francisco. 

The Research Committee of the 
Young Adult Services Division, in co- 
operation with ALSC and PLA, will 
sponsor the program. The papers, which 
must be original and unpublished, may 
be research projects completed as re- 
quirements for a master’s or Ph.D. de 
gree or faculty/ practitioner research. 

A proposal of not more than 800 — 
words outlining the topic, research pro- 
cedures, and conclusions must be sub- 
mitted by Dec. 15 to the Research Com- 






















Yo-yo expert Kathleen Chiodi demon-— 
strates such tricks as rocking the baby, 
walking the dog, and astro and lunar loops - 
to children at the Cockeysville Branch of 
the Baltimore County Public Library. The 
young people, ages 8-13, also received. 
free yo-yos during the August 27 program. 













































Savoring Spanish-language comic books, these pupils at the Frank Elementary School 
in Guadalupe, Ariz., celebrate a ‘‘Feria del Libro.” The Feria provided appealing mate- 
rials for young readers, culminating a nine-month study of the effects of Spanish-lan- 
guage books on Hispanic students’ English and Spanish reading abilities. Isabel Schon 
of Arizona State University, Tempe, and Kenneth D. Hopkins of the University of Colo- 
rado, Boulder, were chief investigators. 











The research topics will be selected 
at the 1981 Midwinter Meeting, and 
winners will be notified by February. 


mittee Chair: Shirley Fitzgibbons, Grad- 
uate Library School, University Library, 
~ Bloomington, IN 47401. 

















Live authors in a box j 

Students can enjoy a live telephone 
interview right in their classroom or li- 
brary with such famous authors as Paul 
Zindel, T. E. Bethancourt, og Robin 
Brancato. These top Bantam YA writers 
are available to those making arrange- 
ments with the local phonè company 
and Bantam Books. 

First, the phone company must be 
contacted to determine the price to con- 
nect a one-day speaker box telephone. 
After the cost has been cleared with the 
school or public library administration, 
the librarian or teacher contacts Bantam 
with a list of three or four preferred 
dates. The publisher then arranges with 
the author to stay at home during ap- 
pointed hours on that day. ‘ 

Bantam claims it can make arrange- 
ments with the author within a week. 

In addition to the authors already 
named, Bantam thus far has set up in- 
terviews with Sue Ellen Bridgers, Bob 
Lipsyte, Bette Greene, Lois Lowry, and 
Blossom Elfman. The paperback house 
currently is trying to recruit authors like 
Don Sobel and Natalie Babbit, who ap- 
peal to children in grades four through 
six. To set up an interview, call Bantam 
at its toll-free number: 800-223-6834, 
ext, 489. 
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Nominating Committee Report 


The American Library Association 
Nominating Committee is pleased to 
submit a slate of candidates for the 1981 
election of officers and Council mem- 
bers in accordance with Bylaws/ Article 
III, Sections 1-5; and Article IV, Section 
2(b) and (d); Section 3, and Section 5. 

It is also appropriate to call attention 
to Bylaws/ Article III, Section 2(b) : “At 
the mid-winter meeting any member of 
the Council may present a petition 
signed by not fewer than 25 councilors 
proposing additional nominations. Such 
nominations shall be included on the of- 
ficial ballot,” 

Bylaws/ Article III, Section 3(b) fur- 
ther states, “The ALA Nominating 
Committee shall also include on the of- 
ficial ballot other nominations filed with 
the executive director by petition of any 
25 members of the association at least 
four months before the annual confer- 
ence, provided written consent of these 
nominees shall have been filed with the 
executive director of the association.” 

Nominating Committee members are 
Shelah A. Bell, Mary Biblo, Eric Moon, 
Stefan Moses, and Chairperson Russell 
E. Bidlack. 

In accordance with Article III, Sec- 
tion 1(b), two nominations are pre- 
sented for the office of president-elect. 
One will be elected to this office. 


Vice-President and President-Elect 


Norman Horrocks, director, School of 
Library Service, Dalhousie University, 
Halifax, N.S. 

Carol A. Nemeyer, associate librarian 
for national programs, Library of Con- 
gress, Washington, D.C. 


Council 


In accordance with Article III, Sec- 
tion 1(c), 52 nominations are presented, 
25 to be elected for the four-year term 
1981—1985, and one to be elected to fill 
a vacancy for 1981-1983. Of the 26 
members elected, the first 25 elected 
shall serve four-year terms, the 26th 
elected candidate shall fill the 1981-83 
term. Nominees are: Lydia M. Acosta, 
director, Merl Kelce Library, University 
of Tampa, Fla. Mohammed M. Aman, 
dean, School of Library Science, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin/ Milwaukee. Alice P. 
Bartz, “active retiree” school library spe- 
cialist, Jenkintown, Pa. Leslie M. Ber- 
man, director, Department of Planning, 
Evaluation and Research, Connecticut 
State Library, Hartford. Beth Bingham, 
head of adult services, East Baton Rouge 
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Carol A. Nemeyer and Norman Horrocks will contend for the ALA presidency in 1981. 


(La.) Parish Library. Julie Blume, di- 
rector of education, Medical Library 
Association, Chicago. Dorothy M. Bro- 
derick, associate professor, Graduate 
School of Library Service, University of 
Alabama/ University. Scott Bruntjen, 
executive director, Pittsburgh Regional 
Library Center. Cozetta W. Buckley, 
head and associate professor, Depart- 
ment of Library Science, Jackson State 
University, Miss. Bob Carmack, dean of 
library services, University of South 
Dakota/ Vermillion, Kay Ann Cassell, 
director, Bethlehem Public Library, Del- 
mar, N.Y. Ching-chih Chen, associate 
dean and professor, Graduate School of 
Library and Information Science, Sim- 
mons College, Boston. Joan E. Cole, 
head, Central Children’s Room, Queens 
Borough Public Library, Jamaica, N.Y. 
Gloria Coles, regional librarian, Enoch 
Pratt Free Library, Baltimore. Elizabeth 
A. Crabb, coordinator, Northeast Texas 
Library System, Dallas. Yolanda J. 
Cuesta, minorities services consultant, 
California State Library, Sacramento. 
Arthur Curley, deputy director, Detroit 
Public Library. Kristen M. Dahlen, head 
of personnel operations, Texas A&M 
University Libraries, College Station. 
Sally A. Davis, librarian, Library School 
Library, University of Wisconsin/ Madi- 
son. Marva L. DeLoach, head catalog 
librarian and assistant professor of li- 
brary and information science, Collis P. 
Huntington Memorial Library, Hamp- 


ton (Va.) Institute. C. Michael Diodati, 
Jr., supervising librarian, New York 
Public Library. Howard R. Downey, 
director, Bellingham (Wash.) Public Li- 
brary. James R. Dwyer, assistant pro- 
fessor and catalog librarian, University 
of Oregon/ Eugene, Mary W. George, 
reference librarian and bibliographic in- 
structor, Harlan Hatcher Graduate Li- 
brary, University of Michigan/Ann 
Arbor. Caroline W. Heilmann, children’s 
services consultant, Vermont Depart- 
ment of Libraries, Montpelier. Berna- 
dine E. Abbott Hoduski, professional 
staff member for library and distribution 
services, Joint Committee on Printing, 
U.S. Congress. Cynthia Jenkins, super- 
vising librarian, Queens Borough Public 
Library, Jamaica, N.Y. Helen Jones, 
media specialist, Bushnell (Fla.) Ele- 
mentary School. Jan Keene, assistant 
director of nonpublic services, Tulsa 
City-County (Okla.) Library System. 
Robert Klassen, chief, program coordi- 
nation staff, Office of Libraries and 
Learning Technologies, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Education. John Yung-hsiang 
Lai, associate librarian, Harvard-Yen- 
ching Library, Cambridge, Mass. Lora 
Landers, deputy director, Hennepin 
County Library, Edina, Minn. Clifford 
E. Lange, state librarian, New Mexico 
State Library, Santa Fe. Joan K. Mar- 
shall, associate librarian for technical 


(Continued on p. 566.) 
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ALA Report 





1981 ALA Midwinter Meeting 


January 31—February 5, Washington - 


Hotel reservation form and general information about the mid-year meeting. 


The Sheraton Washington (formerly 
Sheraton-Park) and Shoreham hotels 
will serve as joint headquarters for 
ALA’s 1981 Midwinter Meeting. Ex- 
hibits, registration, placement service, 
and the ALA staff offices will be located 
in the Sheraton Washington. Meeting 
space in both hotels will be fully used 
to accommodate the hundreds of meet- 
ings normally held during Midwinter 
week. 


Hotel reservations. All requests for 
housing should be sent to the Washing- 
ton Convention & Visitors Association, 
ALA Midwinter Meeting Housing Of- 
fice, 1575 Eye Street, N.W., Suite 250, 
Washington, DC 20005. All participat- 
ing hotels except one require an ad- 
vance room deposit upon receipt of a 
confirmation. Please be sure to supply 


` full information as requested in the form 


shown on page 565. If you do not use 
the printed form, remember to identify 
yourself as an ALA Midwinter Meeting 
attendee in order to receive the special 
room rate. 

The rates indicated are quoted for the 
room and not per person. All rooms will 
be confirmed on a first-come, first-served 
basis. If the rate requested is not avail- 
able, the next available rate will be con- 
firmed. Reservation requests are being 
accepted now. The cut-off date for room 
reservations is January 5, 1981, although 
the housing office will continue to ac- 
cept applications for housing after that 
date and make assignments on the basis 
of what is available. 

Reservations should be made as early 
as possible, especially for the lower- 
priced rooms which are available in lim- 
ited number. Reservations will be held 
only until 6 p.m. of the day indicated 
for arrival unless attendees notify the 
hotel in advance of late arrival and pay- 
ment has been guaranteed by receipt of 
the first night’s deposit or by acceptable 
credit card number. (Checkout time is 
1 p.m.) Reservations will be confirmed 
directly to attendees by the individual 
hotels. 

Cancellations or any changes in res- 
ervations should be sent to the Housing 
Office up to January 5, (see Hotel Room 
Reservation Form, page 565), not to 
ALA Headquarters or to the hotel where 
the room reservation has been made, 
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Airport limousine service. The fol- 
lowing is a sampling of costs (at this 
writing) and travel time: National 
flights—approximately a 25-minute ride, 
at $3.25 per person; Dulles flights—ap- 
proximately a 60-minute ride, at $4.25 
per person; Friendship (Baltimore) 
flights—approximately a 60-minute ride, 
at $4 per person. 

Be sure to check on arrival, however, 
for variations in limousine service to the 
ALA hotels. Some limousines will take 
you to your specific destination; others 
will not, and additional transportation 
will be necessary. Individual cab fares 
run from $6 to $21 depending on the 
zoning and airport used. 


Registration. There will not be ad- 
vance registration for the Midwinter 
Meeting. Registration will begin at the 
Sheraton Washington Hotel on Friday, 
January 30, at 10 a.m. 

Registration fees for the week are: 
$35 for personal members, $80 for non- 
members, and $8 for full-time library 
school students. Daily registration fees 
are: $18 for personal members, $40 for 
nonmembers, and $4 for full-time library 
school students. (An institutional mem- 
bership does not entitle any employee 
of that institution to the personal regis- 
tration fees of $35 and $18.) 


Exhibits. All types of exhibitors— 
publishers, equipment manufacturers, 
service companies, and others—will par- 
ticipate in the 1981 Midwinter exhibits. 
Exhibits will be located in the Sheraton 
Washington Hotel, Exhibition Hall A, 
as well as in hotel suites, Full informa- 
tion and application forms were sent 
at the end of August to exhibitors on the 
current mailing list. Exhibitors interested 
in taking part who did not receive the 
material should write to the Conference 
Manager, ALA Conference Arrange- 
ments Office, 50 E. Huron Street, Chi- 
cago, IL 60611. 

The exhibits will open on Saturday, 
January 31, at 4 p.m. and close on 
Tuesday, February 3, at 2 p.m. Daily 
hours will be: 4-7 p.m. on Saturday, 
11 a.m.—5 p.m. on Sunday and Monday; 
and 11 a.m.—2 p.m. on Tuesday. 

All librarians in the area, whether 
attending the Midwinter Meeting or not, 
are invited to visit the exhibits. For free 


entry, write for an “exhibits registra- 
tion badge,” specifying the number of 
free admissions desired. Send a self- 
addressed, stamped envelope before De- 
cember 19 to: Conference Manager, 
ALA Conference Arrangements Office, 
50 E. Huron Street, Chicago, IL 60611. 
Please note that these badges are valid 
only for admission to the exhibits, not 
for attending meetings. 


Placement. A placement clearing ser- 
vice located in the Sheraton Washington 
Hotel will be available during the ALA 
Midwinter Meeting on days and hours 
to be announced in a later issue of 
American Libraries. In the meantime, 
requests for additional information and 
registration forms are available from the 
ALA Office for Library Personnel Re- 
sources, 50 E. Huron Street, Chicago, 
IL 60611. Please designate if you are 
an applicant or employer. 


Meetings. Special note should be 
made of the following: 

Council—Meetings of the ALA Coun- 
cil will be held on Monday, February 2, 
9-11 a.m.; Tuesday, February 3, 9-11 
a.m.; and Wednesday, February 4, 2- 
5:30 p.m. In addition, a Council Ori- 
entation session will be held on Sunday, 
February 1, 9:30-11 a.m., followed im- 
mediately by the information meeting 
of the Council and Executive Board. 

President’s Program—Tuesday eve- 
ning, February 3, has been set aside for 
the President’s Program. Details will 
be given in a later issue of American 
Libraries. 

Program Evaluation and Support 
Committee/Planning and Budget As- 
sembly—A joint meeting will be held 
on Saturday, January 31, 2—5:30 p.m. 

Executive Board—Meetings of the 
Executive Board are scheduled for Sat- 
urday, January 31, 9-11 a.m.; Sunday, 
February 1, 2—4 p.m.; Monday, Febru- 
ary 2, 2-4 p.m.; Tuesday, February 3, 
2-4 p.m.; Wednesday, February 4, 
9:30-11 a.m.; and Thursday, February 
5, 9-11 a.m. 

Annual Conference Program Com- 
mittees—The 1982 Philadelphia Con- 
ference Program Committee will hold 
its first meeting on Sunday, February 1, 
8—10 p.m.; the final meeting of the 1981 
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San Francisco Conference Program 
Committee will be held on Monday, 
February 2, 8—10 p.m. 

Other Events—The week’s activities 
. will include the regular working meet- 
ings of committees and boards of official 
ALA units. 


Council resolutions/rules informa- 
tion—Guidelines for preparing resolu- 
tions to come before Council will be 
printed in the Midwinter Meeting Pro- 
gram. Individuals desiring to receive a 
copy of the guidelines in advance of the 
meeting may write to the Council Secre- 
tariat, ALA Executive Office, 50 E. 
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Huron Street, Chicago, IL 60611. Ad- 
vance copies of rules to govern the con- 
duct of ALA Council meetings are also 
available from that office on request. 


Midwinter meeting policy—By 
adoption of the January 1966 report of 
the Special Committee to Study the Mid- 
winter Meeting, the ALA Council has 
determined that the Midwinter Meeting 
continues to be essentially a working 
meeting of the Council and of commit- 
tees and boards of official ALA units; 
that there be no programs, general busi- 
ness, or membership meetings of the 
divisions, sections or round tables ex- 


cept as a limited number of progratn 
meetings, institutes, conferences, or 
workshops may be specifically author- 
ized by the ALA Executive Board. 

By Council’ action at its 1971 Mid- 
winter Meeting and as amended by 
Council at the 1971 Dallas Conference, 
it was: “Voted, that it be the established 
policy of the American Library Associa- 
tion that all meetings of the Association 
be declared open to all members and to 
recognized members of the press, with 
closed meetings being only for discussion 
of matters affecting privacy of individu- 
als or institutions.” ea 
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Parlor suites 
(1 bedroom) (2 bedrooms) 


$140 and up $220 and up 
$90 and up $162 and up 
$150 and up $200 and up 


Single Double occupancy 
e Hotel occupancy (double) (twin) 
Sp bch N E E oe E E EA E a NT I R 
*Sheraton Washington $60,68,72 $72,81,85 $72,81,85 
*Shoreham $55,60,65,70, $67,72,77,82, $67,72,77,82, 
75,80 87,92 87,92 
Dupont Plaza $50,55,60 $60,65,70 $60,65,70 
*Holiday Inn $47 $53 $53 


Above rates do not include DC 10% sales tax and 80¢ per room per night occupancy tax. 


ŘS 


Rate for third person in room—$12 in Shoreham, $15 in Shera- 


ton Washington. 


No charge for children under 14 in same room with parents. 


Notes about accommodations 


Cancellations or changes in reservations should be sent to the 


ALA Midwinter Meeting Housing Office, not to ALA Headquar- 


Parking available for registered guests; inquire directly for cur- 


rent fees. 


Acceptable credit cards (at this writing): American Express, 
Mastercharge, Visa, Carte Blanche, Diners. 


ters or the hote! where the room reservation has been made. 


“To hold reservation, first night’s deposit must be sent upon 


receipt of room confirmation; deposit does not guarantee at- 


tendee’s preferred rate. 


HOTEL ROOM RESERVATION FORM 


To: Washington Convention & Visitors Association 


ALA Midwinter Meeting Housing Office 


1575 Eye Street, N.W., Suite 250 
Washington, DC 20005 


Please reserve the following accommodations: 


O Single O Double 
O Sheraton Washington 


Arrival date and hour 


Names and addresses of occupants; bracket those sharing a room 


print or type: 


O Twin 
O Shoreham 





O 1-BR suite O 2-BR suite 


O Dupont Plaza 


O Holiday Inn 


Departure date and hour 


Re: American Library Association 
Midwinter Meeting 
January 31—February 5, 1981 


O Must be suitable for handicapped 


Rate requested: 





(incomplete information will delay assignment of space). Please 
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Gerstenslager- 
First Continental Leasing 
tax exempt 

leasing program. 


A unique and extremely economical 
financing method that allows governmen- 
tal entities to obtain FULL OWNERSHIP 
of Bookmobiles, Mobile Classrooms, etc. 
on an installment basis at rates substan- 
tially below prevailing prime interest 
á rates. 

Our leasing program also eliminates 
the necessity for voter approval as com- 
pared to bond indebtedness. 

A Plus these additional benefits: 
R e no down payments 

e no prepayment penalty 
e full ownership at end of term 
e simple interest contract 
e 3 to 7-year programs available 








¥ 


te 





P.O. Box 390 * 1425 E. Bowman Street + Wooster, Ohio 44691 
(216) 262-2015 * TWX 810-433-9242 


oN For complete information, call or write today. 
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services, Brooklyn (N.Y.) College Lis 
brary. F. Curtis May, director of library 
services, San Mateo Educational Re- 
source Center Library, Redwood City, 


Calif. Patricia L. Meier, elementary li- | 


brarian, Armstrong Elementary School, 
Bettendorf, Iowa. Laurence Miller, di- 
rector, East Texas State University Li- 
brary, Commerce. Lois Mills, govern- 
ment publications and legal reference 
librarian, Western Illinois University, 
Macomb. Dorothy Puryear, adult inter- 
agency specialist, Nassau Library Sys- 
tem, Uniondale, N.Y. Jordan Michael 
Scepanski, director, Central Library, 
Vanderbilt University Library, Nash- 
ville, Tenn. Lorraine D. Schaeffer, as- 
sistant state librarian, State Library of 
Florida, Tallahassee. Arlene Schwartz, 
manager, ILLINET Bibliographic Data 
Base Service, Illinois State Library, 
Springfield. Marvin H. Scilken, library 
director, Orange (N.J.) Public Library. 
Alice H. Scott, director, Community 
Relations and Special Programs of Ser- 
vice, Chicago Public Library. Timothy 
W. Sineath, professor and dean, College 
of Library Science, University of Ken- 
tucky, Lexington. Bob Smith, commu- 
nity librarian, Garfield Heights Branch, 
Cuyahoga County (Ohio) Public Li- 
brary. Kay M. Stansbery, assistant 
director for district technical services, 
Tarrant County Junior College District, 
Hurst, Tex. Elizabeth J. Talbot, branch 
head, Alameda County Public Library/ 
Newark Branch, Newark, Calif. M. 
Margaret J. Thomas, associate librarian, 
University of Michigan/ Dearborn, Jana 
Varlejs, director of professional devel- 
opment studies, Rutgers University, 
New Brunswick, N.J. Gail P. Warner, 
director, H. Grady Bradshaw Chambers 
County Library, Shawmut, Ala. Phyllis 
Williamson, supervisor of library/me- 
dia, Great Falls (Mont.) Public Schools. 


ALA membership holds 
in spite of dues hike 

The August 31 tallies of 1980 ALA 
general and divisional memberships 
show figures very close to those of Au- 
gust 1979, even though annual dues for 
personal members were raised from $35 
to $50. 

The 1980 grand total of all members 
is 35,433; last year’s was 35,798. 

“Regular” personal memberships 
dropped 478 to 20,071, but a special of- 
fer helped organizational memberships 
show a slight increase from 3,075 to 
3,110. 

Foreign members, whose dues jumped 
from $20 to $30, fell only 12 short of 
the 1979 total at 583 for 1980. 

Members selecting no divisions (35.1 
percent), one division (36.6 percent), 
two divisions (19.9 percent) and three 
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Beauty, charm, grandeur: 
American library buildings on 
ALA covers 
* In separate programs, American Li- 
braries and Choice magazines will 
celebrate the richness and diversity 
of the nation’s library buildings with 
full-color cover photographs. 










be featured on one of AL’s covers. 






“America’s Library Heritage,” the 
American Libraries cover series, will 
begin January 1981 and continue dur- 
ing the year. Selected from more than 
a thousand professional photos, the 
cover shots symbolize graphically 
how libraries are interwoven into the 
American heritage: as architecturally 
significant buildings; as oases of hu- 
manity in sparsely populated areas; 
as part of daily life for the family and 
the American community; and as an 
element in America’s seasonal and 
regional landscapes. The photo- 
graphs are set in villages, small 
towns, and cities throughout the na- 
tion. Series manager is Assistant Edi- 
tor Edith McCormick. 

Choice magazine of ALA’s Associ- 
ation of College and Research Li- 
braries launched a new cover design 
with its September issue, featuring 
a color photo of Olin Memorial Li- 
brary, Wesleyan University. The 
Choice covers will feature academic 
libraries of all types. Institutions in- 
terested in being represented should 
write to Editor Jay Martin Poole, 
Choice, 100 Riverview Center, Mid- 
dletown, CT 06457. 




























or more (8.4 percent) reflected patterns 
within 1 percent of last year’s. 

The largest gain by any ALA unit was 
5 percent by the Library History Round 
Table. The Resources and Technical 
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Services Division gained 164 members 
(3 percent). 

Comparative totals for divisions are 
as follow: 


1980 1979 
AASL 4770 5049 
ACRL 8915 8904 
ALTA 1724 1710 
ASCLA 1924 1865 
ALSC 3534 3587 
LITA 4059 3895 
LAMA 4205 4080 
PLA 4233 4166 
RASD 4747 4991 
RTSD 5916 5752 
YASD 2660 2734 





Round Table memberships changed 
as follows (1980/1979): Intellectual 
Freedom, 761/838; Federal Librarians, 
513/554; Government Documents, 
1457/1468; Social Responsibilities, 773/ 
826; Exhibits, 308/348; International 
Relations, 581/624; Junior Members, 
1079/1248; Library Instruction, 871/ 
897; Staff Organizations, associate, 113/ 
92, and organization, 116/125; Library 
History, 438/418; and Library Research, 
761/791. 


Bounty of ALA publications 
ready for fall application 

As the academic year begins in ear- 
nest, librarians can turn to the summer 
crop of ALA publications for timely in- 





VIDEOTEX AND PROFIT. 
THE INSIDE STORY. 
FROM THE EXPERTS! 


This new book is a verbatim 
transcript of INSIDE VIDEOTEX, 


March 13-14, 1980 - the 
most significant conference 


on the subject ever staged... 


featuring 16 internationally- 
renowned authorities, 


assessing the three interactive 


television systems around 
the world...now and in 

the future. 

They all had very important 
things to say. And unlike 
many conference speakers, 
they said them. 

If you weren't there, you 
should have been. 


Now you can be. 


PTT TTT TT TT TTT TT TTT hg gg 
copies of the Inside Videotex 


L] Please send me 


= Proceedings at $75 (U.S.). Postage and handling charges will ae 
& be paid by the publisher. po 
R L Please send me more information on Infomart’s full range of bee 
~~ products and services. = 
|| Cheque enclosed O Bill Me 
= | a 
E nave AFFILIATION = 
€ ADDRESS a 
x a 
g B 





Featuring full color sections 
to show how Videotex works! 


















cs MAIL TO: INFOMART, 122 St. Patrick Street, Toronto, Canada MST 2X8 P 
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ALA Report 


formation in many areas ji activity. 
Among the most recent titles are the fol- 
lowing, all available from the ALA Or- 
der Dept., 50 E. Huron St., Chicago, IL 
60611. 

© The ALA Yearbook 1980, fifth in 
the annual series forming a comprehen- 
sive record of library events, issues, and 
programs. Packed into its 430 pages are 
featured articles, special reports, short 
reviews of recent developments, and 
many reference lists and illustrations. 
$55 (0-8389-0306-1, 76-647548). 

è Directory of Outreach Services in 
Public Libraries, prepared by the (then) 


Office for Library Service to the Disad- E 


vantaged. The most comprehensive 
guide to the services being offered in 
the United States, as of 1978. Useful for 
ideas, contacts, and research. 640 p., 
$25, paper (0-8389-3242-8). 

è Sex Education for Adolescents: A 
Bibliography of Low-Cost Materials, Is- 
sued by the ALA Young Adult Services 
Division, the 32-page bibliography offers 
commentary for use in home, school, 
clinic, medical office, and library. It 
represents collaboration among ALA, 
American Academy of Pediatrics, and 
Planned Parenthood Federation of 






























Encyclopaedia Britannica 
pa Education al C orporation 


TAA 

















Tell us about your 
Carnegie library 
| Does your town have a Carnegie li- 
| brary? If so, AL wants to heareabout 
| it for a possible article on the present 
| status and future of this unique Amer- 
| ican institution. We want to know the 
| basic history of its founding and de- 
| velopment, but mainly how it relates, 
| as a building, to the present commu- 
| nity. Is it doomed for destruction? Has 
| it been modernized? Has it been in 
| the news? Send very brief notes, 
| anecdotes, the library’s address, and 
| the name of a contact person to Susan 
| Cherry, American Libraries, 50 E. Hu- 
| ron St, Chicago, IL 60611. We will 
| not be able to return materialg or 
| answer all correspondence but will 
| contact those we wish to interview 
| further. 
















$2, paper. (0-8389-3248-7). 


One of the handiest new tools for 
tracking down needed ALA publica- 
tions from pamphlet to multi-volume 
series is the ALA Publications Checklist 
1980, compiled by the Headquarters Li- 
brary staff. It provides bibliographic data 
on every item currently available from 
the ALA and its units. 124 p., $5, paper 
(0-8389-6427-3). 


America. 


Herb White column debuts 


Research and 
Reality, a new col- 
umn by Herbert 
White, dean of the 
Indiana University 
Graduate Library 
School, will appear 
four times a year 
in American Li- 
braries, starting on 
page 534 of this is- 
sue, White is a well known ecnimientaten 
on many areas of the profession, with 
broad experience in library practice, ed- 
ucation, and research. He has served as 
president of two national library/infor- 
mation associations. The column aims 
to narrow the gap between theory and 
practice in the field. 








Correction: A report on the ALA precon- 
ference “Women in a Woman’s Profession 
—Strategies II’ (AL, July/August, pp. 
437-38), stated that the Committee on the 
Status of Women in Librarianship brought 
the preconference resolutions before ALA 
Council. However, the SRRT Task Force 
on Women (now called the SRRT Femin- 
ist Task Force) and Preconference Chair 
Betty Carol-Sellen should be recognized as 
organizers of the event. The Committee 
gave moral support and use of its name as 
cosponsor. 






















Special report: 


Macedonian Ethnic Library 
preserves Yugoslavian culture 
by Sher Rice and Jeffrey L. Rosenberg 

For Macedonians, especially those in 
metropolitan Detroit, the information 
place is not the reference department of 
the public library, but rather, the base- 
ment of a modest Grosse Pointe Woods 
(Mich.) home. There Adrijana Panoska 
Randolph and her husband Richard op- 
erate the Macedonian Ethnic Library, 


_ an independent, nonprofit venture they 


startéd in 1979. 

The fresh paint, shelving, and light- 
ing—financed by the Randolph family 
budget—give the library a comfortable, 
homey atmosphere. But a self-run ser- 
vice has its costs, and Dick Randolph 
sometimes muses, “I wonder if it’s better 
to remain independent or to become part 
of a church or school or some other 
institution.” His wife, the library’s prime 
mover, insists vehemently, “Independ- 
ent! No one else is going to get the 
credit for all of this work—lI’m just that 
selfish!” 

Selfish is hardly an accurate term to 
describe Adrijana, or “Danielle,” as she 
is known to those who can’t pronounce 
her first name correctly. She embarked 
on her current mission—helping Croa- 
tians, Macedonians, and Serbians in the 
U.S. maintain cultural ties to their na- 
tive land—after immigrating here from 
Yugoslavia, Adrijana lends expertise to 
her library in many areas, having earned 
a law degree from the University of 
Zagreb as well as a bachelor’s degree in 
political science and an MLS from 
Wayne State University. During her U.S. 
schooling, she cataloged and performed 
related tasks at the WSU libraries. 

Adrijana established her library chief- 


ly for foreign-born Macedonians. “Mac- 


edonian people who have come here to 
live want to know who is watching the 
store—-who is going to preserve their 
history, culture, folksongs, costumes, 
music, literature,” says Adrijana. “They 
also want and need a place to call or 
come to which will take the time or 
provide the facilities for them to dis- 
cover how things work here and now— 
if necessary, in their own native tongue.” 

The Macedonian Ethnic Library 
houses more than 500 books and numer- 





Sher Rice and Jeffrey Rosenberg own and 


operate the EEMEE*BEETEE Library of 
the Jewish Woman from their living room 
in Chester County, Pa. 













Adrijana Randolph at work 


ous periodicals, audiovisual . materials, 
statistical, geographic, and historical 
works, genealogies, directories, art 
slides, artifacts, and a vertical file that 
backs up an information “hotline.” A 
sampling of the library’s offerings 
includes: 

è Six years’ worth of newspapers pub- 
lished in Macedonian Yugoslavia; 

è Cast-off copies of the magazine 
Yugoslav Life, donated by the Detroit 
Public Library; 

è Nase Narine, Veccr, Macedonian 
Word, Tedinstitie—magazines difficult to 
find in any other U.S. library; 

è More than 50 records and tapes of 
Macedonian popular tunes, songwriters’ 
works, and folk music: 

è Yugoslavian artifacts, including 
handhewn articles from bygone days and 
works of contemporary artists; 

è A tape recorder, record player, and 
transistor radio for loan; 

e A flower collection, with species 
unique to certain areas of Yugoslavia; 

è Non-English-language books from 
Macedonia and English-language titles 
about Macedonia; 

e An unpublished annual report of 
the 1979 Yugoslavian Ethnic Festival, 
featuring step-by-step instructions for 
organizing such an event. 


Macedonian library materials 





The diverse, library collection serve 
a variety of groups, The Detroit pr 
schools use it in bilingual educa 
programs which teach the Macedonia 
language and the accomplishments of 
Macedonians—information not readily 
accessible in school or public libraries, — 
Community groups use the library’s re- 
sources in neighborhood programs on 
Macedonian heritage. 

The library also serves as a cultural 
liaison between the English-speaking 
community and Yugoslavs. In collabora- 
tion with the Yugoslavian Language Ser- | 
vice, it refers patrons to social programs — 
and advisory services in English, Mace- 
donian, and other Yugoslavian and 
European languages. i 

Last spring, the library sponsored a _ 
“Culture of Yugoslavia” display at the 
Woods branch of the Grosse Pointe 
Public Library, where Adrijana works 
part-time as a substitute librarian. The 
exhibit brought together many Yugo- 
slavs who had not known each other 
before. 



































































A dedicated librarian 


Adrijana Randolph does all the cata- 
loging, reference work, fundraising, and — 
publicity for the Macedonian Ethnic 
Library. She also compiles unpublished: 
works such as the Businessman’s Di- 
rectory of Yugoslavians in the Metro- 
politan Detroit Area. 

Adrijana has paid for most of the 
materials in her library’s collection. Oc- 
casionally she receives donations from 
Queen Bee, an organization for Mace- 
donians outside Yugoslavia, and from 
several publishing houses in Macedonia. 








































\drijana finds time to write “The Cul- 
‘tural Corner,” a column in The Mace- 
donian. Word, the only Macedonian- 
Janguage magazine published in either 
the U.S. or Canada. As thanks for her 
dedication to her ethnic group, she was 
nvited to attend a seminar sponsored 
yy the Language and Literature Depart- 
ment at the University of Cyril and 
Methodius, Skopje, Yugoslavia, this 
ummer, 

For more information about the Mac- 
sdonian Ethnic Library, contact Adri- 
ana at 920 Shoreham, Grosse Pointe 
<u MI 48236, (313) 886-3361. [] 
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| Newsletters on aging 


‘addition to running | her library, 3 ni 
Care Reports, Inc; oblishes twor news- 


Bovu 


wes each Rd, Jacksonville, lilinois 62650 







letters on aging directed at professionals 
working with older adults. Their editor/ 
publisher, Irma Schechter, is a well- 
known expert in the aging field; their 
associate editor, David Affeldt, is former 
chief counsel for the U.S. Senate Special 
Committee on Aging and assistant to 
the Social Security Commissioner. 
Aging Services News, published 22 
times a year, features summaries and 
analyses of federal regulations on older 
adults. It covers topics such as jobs for 
the elderly, Title 20 policy and funding, 
Social Security, and money sources for 


BTSB prebinding is the better way 
to extend the useful life of children’s 
books. Since the binding is the 
backbone of any book, when it 
goes the book can easily fall apart. 
Ordinary publisher’s editions 
last an average of 20 circulations 
BTSB books last a minimum 
of 100 circulations, over 5times 
as long! 


BTSB maintains an inventory of 
over 20,000 titles — almost one 
million volumes. Allare ready 
to be shipped upon receipt of 
your order. 


Save your book collection 

from early retirement. 
Write today for our free 
1980 Catalog and Ser- 
vice Brochure 
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phone numbers of useful contacts ata 
variety of federal agencies. aan 

The monthly Aging Research and | 
Training News spotlights federal” fund- ` 
ing opportunities and trends affecting 
programs for older adults. It.discusses. 
the availability of grant and contract 
dollars, the status of legislation and ap- 
propriations, policy and administrative 
decisions, and other topics. The news- 
letter also features a series on geriatric 
planning through the year 2030. 

Subscriptions to Aging Services News 
are $88 per year; those to Aging Re- 
search Training News are $58 annually. 
Subscribers to both receive a free sum- 
mary/analysis of the Title HI Older 
American Act Final Regulations. Qrder 
from Care Reports, Inc., 4865 Cordell 
Ave., Washington, DE my 


i 
Program for deaf enored 


The Contra Costa County (Calif. ) 
Library recently won an achievement 
award from the National Association of 
Counties for its program of library ser- 
vice to the deaf and hearing impaired. 
The honor recognizes “progressive coun- 
ty developments which demonstrate an- 
improvement in county government’s 
services to its citizens.” 

Now in its second year, the program 
includes sign language classes for library. 
employees, TTY reference and informa- — 
tion services for the deaf, and story hours. 
in sign language for hearing-impaired 
children, It features access to projectors 
and captioned films for home or group 
use and a special collection of printed 
materials on deafness and sign lan- 
guage. LSCA dollars partially fund the — 
program. 

’ Free copies of the library’s new book- 
list “Deaf Awareness” are available with 
a self-addressed, stamped, legal size en- — 
velope from Doris Headley, Project Co- — E 
ordinator, Contra Costa County Library, 
1750 Oak Park Blvd., Pleasant Hill, CA 
94523. 





















Survey of library service 
in local jails 
ALA’s Association of Specialized said Rae 
Cooperative Library Agencies has pub- 
lished Survey of Library Service in Local 
Correctional Facilities, a 279-page re © 
port covering the quantity and quality = 
of library service to adult and juvenile 
inmates in 50 states and the District of 
Columbia. ge 
The report, compiled by ASCLA’s 2 
Library Service to Prisoners Section, dis- 
cusses types of materials and services 
prison libraries provide, funding, staffing, . 
problem areas, and historical ‘bac! 
ground, It features. a directory contain: 





ihg names and addresses of libraries 
serving local jails and a chart outlining 
services, staffing, and materials at insti- 
tutions with extensive or diverse library 
- programs. 
$10 (10 percent discount for ASCLA 
members) prepaid from Survey of Li- 
brary Setvice in ‘Local Correctional 
Facilities, ASCLA/ ALA, 50 E. Huron 
St., Chicago, IL 60611. 


Tapes extend outreach storytelling 
Children’s librarians at the Memphis/ 
Shelby County (Tenn.) Public Library 
are using videotapes to extend their com- 
munity outreach storytelling services to 
schools for mentally and physically 
handicapped youngsters, children’s hos- 
pitalg, and senior citizen residences. 


The taping program is designed to | 


reach patrons who are not mobile 
enough to come to storytelling sites. 
Video technicians at the University of 
Tennessee Center for the Health Sci- 
ences have helped the library tape finger 
plays, guitar sing-alongs, and puppet 
productions that can be broadcast at 
various institutions on inhouse, closed- 
circuit TV. The library says the tapes 
have met with great success. 


VIDEO COMMUNICATIONS 


Home video directories 


This month marks the debut of three 
National Video Clearinghouse directo- 
ries on home video programs. The Video 
Tape/Disc Guides feature descriptions 
of some 8,000 programs available for 
rental or purchase, including release 
dates, content summaries, and informa- 
tion on casts, producers, directors, 
awards, available formats, and national 
wholesalers. All three guides, illustrated 
with program stills, also contain special 
interest articles. 

The Video Tape/ Disc Guide: Movies 
and Entertainment ($12.95) features 
nearly 4,000 descriptions of films, TV 
shows, concerts, and other programs 
available on videocassette or disc. The 
256-page work contains a movie trivia 
quiz, an update on the whereabouts of 
TV and film stars, and other special ar- 
ticles (0-452-25255-5). 

The Video Tape/Disc Guide: Chil- 
dren's Programs ($9.95) lists more than 
2,000 cartoons, young adult movies, cul- 
tural features, arts and crafts films, and 
educational programs on topics such as 
health and morality. It includes sug- 
gested grade level information. The 160- 
page work also features articles on sub- 
jects such as home video’s effects on chil- 
dren (0-452-25256-3). 

The Video Tape/ Disc Guide: Sports 
and Recreation ($7.95) lists more than 
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1,000 documentaries, “how-to” pro- 
grams, and sports-related movies. The 
128-page guide also contains a sports 
trivia quiz and an article on video as an 
“electronic umpire” (0-452-25257-1). 

The three guides are available at 
bookstores and video outlets. For more 
information, contact Richard Lorber, 
Director of Marketing, National Video 
Clearinghouse, Inc., 100 Lafayette Dr., 
Syosset, NY 11791. 


New videodisc learning system 
Philips Research Laboratories, the 
Netherlands, has developed an ex- 
perimental videodisc teaching sys- 
tem, Media Digest reports in its 
Spring 1980 issue. The system offers 
students greater participation in 
learning than standard videocassette 
components provide. $ 

The prototype system consists of 
a videodisc player, a standard televi- 
sion set, and a home microcomputer 
with a built-in monitor screen. Stu- 
dents view educational material on 
the TV, guided by instructions that 
appear on the computer screen. The 
computer asks questions throughout 
each program, and students can re- 
peat material they do not understand. 
The computer also can be program- 

_med so students cannot view new ma- 
terial until they have mastered the 
old. 

Philips is now experimenting with 
an advanced computer that will allow 
teachers to design their own instruc- 
tions and questions to accompany 

prerecorded videodiscs. 
























Videocassette club for libraries 


To provide libraries with large video- 
cassette collections at minimal cost, the 
Maryland Center for Public Broadcast- 
ing has established a videocassette club. 
Each month, member libraries borrow 
six, 12, or 25 cassettes from the center 
at an average fee of $10 per cassette. 
Available programs include documen- 
taries, short stories, “how-to” demon- 
strations, and others. At the end of each 
month, members return the programs 
they have borrowed and select new ones, 

The club can aid libraries seeking 
temporary access to tapes on one theme 
for community programs. Membership 
is based on a one-year contract. For 
more information, contact Joyce Braga, 
Program Circulation Manager, Mary- 
land Center for Public Broadcasting, 
Owings Mills, MD 21117. 


Home video magazine debuts 


C.S. Tepfer Publishing Co., which 
produces Cablelibraries newsletter, re- 




































cently began publishing Videoplay, °a 
magazine geared toward the home video 
user. 

The bimonthly, which debuted in 
April, features the latest information of 
interest to the video consumer. Its writ- 
ers cover the commercial, educational, 
industrial, and entertainment sides of 
video for several Tepfer magazines, 
newsletters, and newspapers. 

Subscriptions are $6 per year from 
Tepfer, 51 Sugar Hollow Rd., Danbury, 
CT 06810. 










LITERARY ART PRINTS 


Sets of line drawings, black and 
white, illustrating important works 
of literature for use in both li- 
brary and classroom. 


e UNIQUE © AUTHENTIC 


Also: 
Portfolios of Color Prints 
on Various Subjects 


Large fine art reproductions 
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For catalog, please write: 


YORKE STUDIO 
62 Kramer Street, Hicksville, N.Y. 11801 


Read With 
Your Ears! 


SUNABRIDGED RECORDINGS 


SREAD BY PROFESSIONAL 


STAGE ACTORS AND 
ACTRESSES 


*CLASSICS, HISTORY, 
CHILDREN’S BOOKS, ETC. 

STECHNICALLY GOOD 
RECORDINGS 


®HIGHEST QUALITY TAPE, 
CASSETTE SHELLS 

















RECORDED BOOKS 
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P O. Box 668 


Hughesville 
Md. 20637 


$6.50 and up 
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MICROFILM READER 


“Designed and manufactured by Bell & Howell!’ 









x Motorized * 16mm and 












controls 35mm film 
* 18” x 24” xK 18X lens 
screen (24X optional) 


*K Nationwide Bell & Howell service 


Forcamplete specifications without obligation, 
please contact our Customer Service Dept, 


MICRO PHOTO DIVISION 


Old Mansfield Rd. Wooster, OH 44691 


BELL s HOWELL 


(800) 321-9881; In Ohio, call (216) 264-6666, collect. 
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@unique system 
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@base holds up to 
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Academic libraries struggle to provide video services 


A college student uses video to supplement classroom instruction. 





s video technology has changed 
and the medium’s uses have expanded, 
video services in academic libraries gen- 
erally have fallen into two classes—the 
lower, ironically, in research libraries, 
and the upper, in new junior and com- 
munity colleges. The classes often are 
related to library age. 

One reason for the difference is that 
junior and community colleges con- 
ducted construction programs in the 
1960s and early 1970s. They were able 
to incorporate video facilities into the 
physical design of their libraries. Then, 
as now, many were committed to the 
idea that all formats of information are 
equal in value. 

By contrast, many older state univer- 
sity libraries were designed before non- 
print services were prevalent. Now 
plagued by declining enrollments, in- 
creasing energy costs, and inflation, 
these libraries feel they cannot afford to 
add new services such as video that will 
worsen existing budget constraints. As a 
result, video activities at state university 
libraries often are inferior to those at 
community and junior college resource 
centers. The same is true of research li- 
braries at private institutions, also strug- 
gling for funds. 

Academic libraries often cite finances 
as the primary factor limiting their video 





Arlene Farber Sirkin is a former academic 
librarian and is vice chair/chair-elect of 
the Video and Cable Communication Sec- 
tion of ALA. Copyright © 1980, Arlene 
Farber Sirkin. 


by Arlene Farber Sirkin 


activities. But beyond the battle for fis- 
cal and spatial resources is a deeper 
philosophical battle in some universities. 
Staffers view video, like any newcomer, 
as a fad or toy that has no place in a li- 
brary. Some refuse to acknowledge the 
medium’s worth in displaying primary 
source material, including coverage of 
news events such as the Watergate hear- 
ings. 

However, opposition to video is de- 
creasing rapidly as librarians and faculty | 


members discover how to integrate it — mE 


into the library and academic curriculum 
and to use it in research. At some uni- 
versities, professors now put video pro- 
grams on reserve in the library for re- 
quired or supplementary viewing, just as 
they would with print materials. 

If funds are available for it, video 
probably will continue to gain popular- 
ity in academic libraries because it sells 
itself. It is useful for demonstrations 
that are not easily reproducible because 
they are dangerous, expensive, or com- 
plex, such as chemical experiments; for 
instruction in areas dependent on mo- 
tion, such as surgery, dance, and gym- 
nastics; for classes in speech, job inter- 
viewing, and communications; and for 
documentation of news, cultural festi- 
vals, and other “live” events. 

Video playback units in libraries al- 
low students to learn at their own pace, 
repeating material until they understand 
it. For this reason, medical and dental 
school libraries rely heavily on video for _ 
student instruction and continuing edu- 
cation programs for professionals. 




















ts from the field == 
According to a recent survey con- 
ducted by Cablelibraries newsletter, 
some 90 community college and aca- 
_ demic libraries now use video for various 
_ purposes. Their activities are sum- 
marized in successive issues of Cable- 
libraries beginning in February 1979 
and in the second edition of LITA- 
VCCS Video and Cable Guidelines Up- 
date 1980, to be available soon from 
~~. ALA, (Subscriptions to Cablelibraries 
_» are $25 a year from C. S. Tepfer Pub- 

. lishing Co., Inc., 51 Sugar Hollow Rd., 
Danbury, CT 06810.) 

The following sampler highlights 
video activities of academic and com- 
- < munity college libraries nationwide. 

© The learning resource center at 
“Point Loma College, San Diego, has 
-owned video equipment since 1970. It 
“has a small studio for on-campus video- 
taping, but most recording takes place in 
the classroom. Students view instruc- 
tional tapes in the learning resource cen- 
__. ter, which owns four cameras, several 
players, and 30 videocassettes. In the fu- 

~~ ture, the college hopes to have a more 
complete video studio for student, fac- 
ulty, and staff use. 

| è Southwest Texas State University’s 
-learning resources center has a video 
program that supports coursework with 
+ -instructional programs and provides 
- practical, hands-on experience for broad- 
cast journalism students. The library 
houses five carrels where students can 
view videotapes; in addition, five class- 
room units are available for large-group 
viewing, The learning resources center 
owns some 340 tapes that have been 
produced commercially or in the li- 
©. brary’s black-and-white-recording stu- 
dio. The center owns a large number of 
-. portable 34 -inch recording units. 

`= = @ The Division of Learning Re- 
_ sources at Greenfield (Mass.) Commu- 
- nity College has a color television studio 
and a closed-circuit TV system. Since 
~ 1972, students at the college have pro- 
~ duced a weekly video program cablecast 

to the local community. The college li- 

brary houses 49 commercially produced 
- videotapes; in addition, individual fac- 
ulty members have some 300 instructor- 
© and = student-produced programs. The 
_. Yesource center houses a variety of so- 
F phisticated video equipment. 
>> @ The University of Illinois under- 
graduate library calls itself the largest 
-< video instructional support unit on the 
_ : Urbana-Champaign campus. By Janu- 
ary 1981, it hopes students will be able 
_ to view and access materials in its col- 
_ lection through the local cable TV sys- 
- -tem—without leaving their dormitories. 
-The library owns a variety of equipment 
and some 300 videocassettes for self- 






































directed and alternate-format learning. 


In the future, it hopes to expand its video 
software collection, increase the number 
of viewing stations it houses, and ac- 
quire videodisc hardware and software. 


è The learning resources center at 
the University of Minnesota Technical 
College, Waseca, Minn., produces four 
to eight video programs each year on in- 
structional and public relations topics. 
For three years, it produced two shows 
cablecast locally. The library has a two- 
color camera studio and portable equip- 
ment. Its collection includes more than 
200 hours of educational programming, 
including library instruction. 


Reviews lead the way 


Despite its self-selling characteristics 
and its value as a teaching tool, video 
often is underused due to the dearth of 
reviews about available programming. 
Academic libraries rely heavily on re- 
views for book selection, but they have 
few reviewing tools to consult in pur- 
chasing video programs appropriate for 
their collections. 

ALA’s Booklist features a monthly 
video review column coordinated by 
Angie LeClercgq, director of the Univer- 
sity of Tennessee’s undergraduate li- 
brary. However, the column includes 
programs appropriate for viewers of all 
ages in all types of libraries. It is not 
geared specifically toward academic in- 
stitutions. 

One new alternative for academic li- 
braries is ALA’s Choice, which began 
reviewing nonprint materials including 
video programs in its September 1980 
issue. The journal, intended for college 
and university librarians, conducted a 
survey in fall 1979 to see if its readers 
wanted it to feature reviews of nonprint 
materials as well as print. Seventy-three 
percent of the respondents answered 
“yes,” and 78 percent cited a special, 
currently unmet need for a publication 
reviewing college-level, nonprint mate- 
rial. 

Choice is published 11 times per year; 
subscriptions are $50 from the journal’s 
subscription department, 100 Riverview 
Center, Middletown, CT 60457. 

Video activities in academic libraries 
are extremely diverse. They vary in or- 
ganization, services, staffing, equipment, 
software, technological sophistication, 
and relationship to other informational 
resources. The diversity is not necessarily 
deliberate, Limited endowments, state 
and federal funding, and physical space, 
as well as competing institutional priori- 
ties and inflation influence college and 
university commitment to supporting li- 
brary video services. But video technol- 
ogy is more accessible than ever to aca- 
demic libraries interested in using it. Li- 
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 brarians fully informed about the me- 
dium can justify funding for video in 
their budgets, particularly as new librar- 
ies are built. 
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Center offers information 
about federal audiovisuals 














The National Audiovisual Center, 
which disseminates information about 
government AV programs available to 
the public, now has in its collection more 
. than 1,200 titles produced by some 300 
_ federal agencies, The programs cover 21 
-= subject areas, including library/ informa- 
tion science, consumer education, al- 
cohol/drug abuse, space exploration, 
and emergency medical services. They 
are available for sale and often, rental, 
in 16mm, videocassette, slide, filmstrip, 
and audiotape formats. 

The center’s reference section pro- 
vides referrals on free loan sources for 
federally produced 16mm films and in- 
formation about government audiovis- 
uals. For free information lists, catalogs, 
and brochures about the center’s collec- 
© tion, write to the National Audiovisual 
Center, General Services Administra- 
tion, Reference Section/PC, Washing- 
ton, DC 20409. 

































































New group for online AV catalogers 


During the 1980 ALA annual confer- 

ence, Online Audiovisual Catalogers, a 
new national organization, was born. 
The group will serve as a forum for ex- 
changing ideas and information. It will 
deal closely with OCLC, Inc., the Li- 
brary of Congress, ALA, and other 
groups concerned with audiovisual cata- 
loging practices. 
- Membership is open to all individuals. 
The $5 annual dues includes a subscrip- 
tion to the organization’s newsletter. For 
“more information, contact David Hed- 
rick, Gettysburg College, Gettysburg, 
PA 17325. 


. Media storage and care programs 
Six slide/tape programs on storage 
and care of film, tape, maps, micro- 
forms, phonorecords, and photographs 
-are available for rent from five regional 
libraries for only the cost of postage and 
handling. The programs were produced 
by John W. Ellison, associate professor 
at the School of Information and Li- 
-brary Studies, State University of New 
York/Buffalo, and three research as- 
` sistants. A $14,000 Office of Education 
library research grant funded the pro- 
ject. 
Libraries featuring the programs are 
_ Krasker Memorial Film Library, Boston 
` University, 765 Commonwealth AVe., 


Boston MA 02215 








; Regional Film Li- 
brary, Instructional Support Center, 
Florida State University, Tallahassee, 
FL 32306; Audio Visual Center, Uni- 
versity of Iowa, C-215 East Hall, lowa 
City, IA 52242; Audio Visual Services, 
Merrill Library and Learning Resources 
Program, Utah State University, Logan, 
UT 84322; and Film Library, General 
Libraries, University of Texas/ Austin, 
Drawer W, University Station, Austin, 
TX 78712. 

The programs also are available for 
purchase from the National Audiovisual 
Center, Washington, DC 20409. 





Green Mountain Post Films has produced 
a variety of 16mm documentaries on vari- 
ous aspects of nuclear power and conser- 
vation. The films discuss issues such as 
strip mining, solar energy, and pesticides, 
and nuclear topics including “Radiation 
and Health” (above), atomic resistance in 
California, and the workings of a nuclear 
reactor core. All films are for sale and 
rent. Many are available in video formats. 
For “Save the Planet,” a bulletin describ- 
ing the films, write Green Mountain Post 
Films, POB 229, Turners Fall, MA 01376. 


Film use handbook 

Cine Information, a nonprofit, educa- 
tional organization, has published In 
Focus: A Guide to Using Films, by 
Linda Blackaby, Dan Georgakas, and 
Barbara Margolis. The 224-page hand- 
book covers setting film program goals 
and objectives, selecting and locating 
films, finding screening spaces and pro- 
jection equipment, organizing and pub- 
licizing film screenings and series, and 
facilitating productive discussions. 

Sample publicity and promotion ma- 
terials, graphics, diagrams, and charts 
supplement the text. An extensive re- 
source section includes listings of film 
distributors, periodicals, filmographies, 
resource organizations, and information 
services. 


Film Uses Network, a aad 
mailing list of film users coded by sub- 
ject areas. Members of the network, 
who may join free, receive information 
from filmmakers and distributors on 
films in their areas of interest. 

The handbook is $9.95 in paperback, 
$18.95 in hardback, from Cine Informa- 
tion, 419 Park Ave. South, NYC 10016 
(0-918432-22-7 paper, 0-918432-23-5 
hardcover). 





Microforms in NYC. The third edi- 
tion of A Union List of Selected Micro- 
forms in Libraries in the New York 
Metropolitan Area (1979) has been 
published by METRO, the New York 
Metropolitan Reference and Research 
Library Agency. Among the 300 rare 
new entries are the papers of Fiorello H. 
LaGuardia and H. L. Mencken, Ameri- 
can popular songs, 1890-1960, and ma- 
terials on Russian Futurism, Editor 
Laura Dawn Pohlman advises libraries 
to keep the second edition as well as its 
successor because the third does not re- 
peat the collected works of individual 
writers, newspapers, and U.S. govern- 
ment documents listed in 1975. | oe 3 

The 181-page 1979 work, Miscel-  _ 












“paid from METRO, 33 W. 42nd St., 
NYC 10036 (0076-7018). 


-+ Microfilm facts. The 1980-81 Inter- 
_. National Micrographics Source Book 
© tells who does what in the microfilm 
field, whefe they are, and how to con- 
_. tact them. The biennial publication in- 
_ cludes keyword, products, and sources 

indexes plus a master index to indexes. 
362 pages; $49.50 from Microfilm Pub- 
lishing Co., Inc., POB 313 Wykagyl Sta- 
tion, New Rochelle, NY 10804 (0- 
917414-03-9, 72-624065). 


Regional guides. Scudder & Hall 
__. Books, which aims to supply travelers 

- with out-of-the-ordinary guides to any 
~ part of the world, has just issued its first 
= catalog of paperbound books on the 
Midwest (Minnesota Walk Book: Hi- 
awathaland; Bicycle Escape Routes; Dr. 
Night Life’s Chicago.) The nine-page 
catalog is free from Scudder & Hall 
Books, POB 5116, Chicago, IL 60680. 


_ Visual Resources/An International 
Journal of Documentation was designed 
to provide an international forum for 
scholars and professionals who work 
with illustrative materials. Published in 
the United States by Iconographic Pub- 
lications, it focuses on the creation, bib- 
liographic control, preservation, and 
documentation of visual collections and 
archives. The tri-quarterly began in 
spring 1980; it will publish fall and win- 
ter issues, $35 a year, prepaid, from 
Patricia M. Walsh, Managing Editor, 
POB 327, Redding Ridge, CT 06876 
(0197-3762). 


Access: The Supplementary Index to 
Periodicals, published since 1975, ac- 
quired Monthly Periodical Index early 
this year and took over the publication’s 
= indexing program. Edited by John Gor- 

= don Burke and Ned Kehde, Access in- 
~~ dexes new periodicals as they are pub- 
- lished and a wide range of other maga- 
zines not included in the Readers’ Guide 
to Periodical Literature. Access is pub- 
lished in May and September and in 
annual cumulations in June. $75 per 
=<- year from John Gordon Burke, Pub- 
lisher, POB 1492, Evanston, IL 60204 
(0095-5698). 





News from Christie’s. Some 30,000 
works of art by more than 5,000 artists 
are reproduced on microfiche in Chris- 
tie’s Pictorial Archive, published by 
Mindata, Ltd., in association with the 
London auction firm. Christie’s claims 
the archive’s 70,000 black and white 
< photos of items they have auctioned over 
. the: past 70 years comprise the most 





eous Publication No. 7 22, is $30 pře- 








comprehensive and compact pictorial 
collection ever published. 

Each postcard-size fiche contains 60 
captioned photographs. The paintings 
are grouped together by school; the 
decorative arts, by type of object. A 
separate index to the artists provides 
quick access, 

$4,700 for the complete set of 1,200 
fiche in nine binders; each binder may 
be purchased separately. (For example, 
the Italian School, 101 fiche, is $398.) 
$6.75 for the index alone. Send inquiries 
to Felix Moore, Mindata Ltd., 32 The 
Mall, London WS 3TW, England. 


Japanese wood alarm and calendar clock 
from Christie's Pictorial Archive 





SOLINET brooks no funny biz 
over “funnel” of lines to OCLC 


In a late-August memorandum to 
members emphasizing it had no inten- 
tion of terminating its relationship with 
OCLC, SOLINET also announced it 
would do whatever was necessary to 
reconcile to the satisfaction of all SOLI- 
NET members problems with OCLC’s 
installation of a remote communications 
processor (RCP) at its Atlanta head- 
quarters. SOLINET’s Executive Di- 
rector Lee Handley told AL: “We're 
breaking new ground here, and it’s nor- 
mal to encounter a snag or two along 
the way.” 

The difficulty between the two 
stemmed from a SOLINET understand- 
ing that all 25 of its members’ communi- 
cations lines to OCLC would be routed 
through the RCP, scheduled for Sept. 1 
operation. 

Informed by OCLC in July that only 
12 of the 25 lines would be routed 
through Atlanta, SOLINET took the 
matter directly to OCLC Chief Execu- 














Librarianship publicatio 
from the U.K. 


RESEARCH REPORTS 
SERIES 


1. The usage of periodicals in Public. 
Libraries, by ©. M. Oldman and- 
D. E. Davinson. 112p. (ISBN 0-900 
738-04-9) Price £4). : 
(microfiche version £1). 

2. Developments in Community in- 
formation Services in the Public 
Libraries of the United States: a | 
state of the art report and itera 
ture survey, by E. D. Walley and 
D. E. Davinson. 123p. (ISBN 0-900. 
738-10-3) Price £4. British Library 
Report No. 5276. 

3. An evaluation of the Lancaster Li- 
brary Management Game, by C. 
N. Eastcott. 120p. (ISBN 0-900 
738-07-3). Price £4. British Li- 
brary Report Number 5279, 

4, Regional Access to Libraries, by 
G. Garthwaite and A. James. 
160p. (ISBN 0-900 738-08-1). 
Price £10. British Library Report 
Number 5339. 

5. An investigation into the use and 
costs of the travelling and part- 
time branch libraries in the Old- 
ham Metropolitan District, by 
Judith Bowen and John Al red. 
54p. ISBN 0-900 738-14-6). Price 
£2.50. 

6. Continuing Education for Librar- | 
ians, by Noragh Jones. 334p. 
(ISBN 0-900 738-13-8). £10. 

7. The Teaching of Library Manage- 
ment in United Kingdom Schools 
of Librarianship, by K. H. Jones 
139p plus 7 Microfiches (ISBN 0- 
900 738-12-X). Price £10. 

8. The design and implementation of 
a community information service . 
in the Library, by Judith Bowen. 
140p. (ISBN 0-900 738-16-2). Price 
£10. 

9. Apreliminary study_of the involve- 
ment of public libraries with adult 
learners, by John Allred and 
Wendy Hay. 58p. (ISBN 0-900 
738-17-0). Price £4. British Library 
Report No, 5491. i . 

10. The role of a working library i 
the education of librarians, 5 
Raymond John Prytherch. 190p. 
(ISBN 0-900 738-18-09). Price £10. 

11. Community information materials: 
a sources guide, by Joyce Wat 
son. 116p. (ISBN 0-900 738-19-7)}., 
Price £10. British Library Report 
No. 5521. 

Also Tape-Slide 3, 

British Library Bibliographic Services. 

Division e 

76 Slides + pulsed audio cassette de- 

scribing services to Libraries. 

Document wallet with further details 

included. Price £40. 


ENQUIRIES AND ORDERS TO: n 
SCHOOL OF LIBRARIANSHIP 
28 PARK PLACE, LEEDS, LS1 2SY, U 


Terms: CASH WITH ORDER {P 
MAKE CHEQUES PAYABLE 
LEEDS CITY COUNCIL. 
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Best Buys In Print is the best 
-inflation fighter around. As ris- 
ing prices eat away at your ac- 
- quisitions budget, BBIP is show- 
ing subscribers how to save an 
: average of 65% or more on the 
-purchase of quality books, with 
„each quarterly issue! 








You need BBIP now 
more than ever! 





= Title Section: $25/yr. Author Sec- 
tion: $25/yr. Both Sects.. $45/yr. 
Sample copies available on request. 
-PIERIAN PRESS 5000 Washtenaw 
: Ann Arbor, Michigan 48104 












What do Hubcaps, 
Weather Vanes, Buttons, 
and Baseball Cards 


have in common? 


. They are all popular collectible items. 
The Collector's index, by Pearl 
Turner, provides information on how 
to collect, identify, maintain, and 
display these and several hundred 
ther collectible items. 


Hems of long-standing interest as 
well as more recently popular collec- 
tible items, such as beer cans, cork- 
screws, and insulators, are included. 

More than 300 in-print books pub- 
lished between 1972-1978 have been 
indexed. Also included are some 
older, classic sources that are of con- 
tinuing importance to collectors. 


Reference librarians will find that the 
Collector's Index provides quick 
‘access to many of the sources in this 
popular subject area. 

The Index is alphabetically arranged 
by type of collectible. Grade level for 
juvenile books and full cross-referen- 
ces are provided. 


Rote me Useful 






































an a W. FAXON COMPANY INC. 
Kae! ~~ Publications Division 
15 Southwest Park, Westwood, Mass. 02090 





OCLC installation plan was not in com- 
pliance with the original agreement. 
SOLINET was concerned that less than 
full access to members’ communications 
with OCLC would limit its ability to ex- 
pand the scope and value of network 
services. 

“This news stuns us,” Kilgour re- 
sponded. “We will implement the RCP 
on Sept. 1 .. . There is breach of the 
[SOLINET/OCLC] agreement.” 

After discussions with Kilgour and 
other OCLC officials, SOLINET said, 
“We believe that OCLC and SOLINET 
each have the best interests of libraries 
as their fundamental goals, and this is 
the basis for our determination to work 
out a constructive relationship.” 

SOLINET planned an early Septem- 
ber meeting with OCLC to discuss the 
handling of the remaining 13 communi- 
cations lines, Handley said, Processor 
installation still was scheduled for Sept. 
1. 

The RCP will concentrate SOLINET 
libraries’ OCLC communications into 
one line, between Atlanta and Colum- 
bus, which will transfer data at a much 
higher speed than standard lines (56,000 
bits per second on one main line, rather 
than the present 2,400 bits per second 
on each of 25 lines). The 1979 
SOLINET/OCLC agreement on the 
RCP was hailed as signaling a new era 
in library cooperation. —S.E.B. 


$3 


RLG adds “associate” member 


The Research Libraries Group has 
added the State University of New York 
at Binghamton as its first associate mem- 
ber. Previously, libraries could join RLG 
only as “full” or “special” members. 

Associate RLG members agree to 
contribute to the online catalog (RLIN) 
and may participate in all RLG pro- 
grams and program committees. Nine- 
teen institutions currently are members 
of the Research Library Group. 


How many terminals 
for online public catalog? 

OCLC will use a $97,902 National 
Science Foundation grant to develop and 
test an algorithm for estimating the num- 
ber of public computer terminals a li- 
brary would need to support an online 
public catalog. 

Analyses of catalog use, reference 
activity, circulation, and building occu- 
pancy at the Ohio State University Li- 
braries will provide primary data for the 
project. Principal investigator is Neal K. 
Kaske, manager of OCLC’s Research 
Department. 

The study will last one year. It will re- 
sult in management guidelines on use of 
the algorithm. 







British Library aids users 
in AACR 2/DDC 19 conversion _ 

The British Library’s Bibliographic 
Services Division will provide aids for 
converting to AACR 2 and DDC 19 to 
all users of its manual, automated, and 
print services. 

Included in the aids, to be introduced 
this year and in 1981, are converted ex- 
change tapes of the last 30 years of UK 
MARC files, with name change informa- 
tion; tapes and microfiche with AACR 2 
forms and references for 10,000 of the 
most frequently occurring personal and 
corporate author names in UK MARC 
from 1950 to 1980; and a six-times 
yearly microfiche name authority file 
containing AACR 2 forms, references, 
and source data for headings used in 
records after January 1981. 

Other planned aids to conversion are 
warnings in UK MARC records of pos- 
sible name conflicts, lists of name 
changes in the British National Biblio- 
graphy, and inclusion of both DDC 18 
and DDC 19 class numbers on all UK 
MARC records in 1981 and 1982. 


LITA acquisitions confab 
available on cassette 


Unedited recordings of papers given 
May 19-20, 1980, at the Library and 
Information Technology Association’s 
Vancouver institute on automated acqui- 
sitions systems are now available on 
audiocassette. | 

Institute speakers and their topics in- 
cluded Richard Boss, Information Sys- 
tems Consultants, on “The Functions of - 
Acquisitions”; Kenneth Bierman, Tuc- 
son Public Library, on “Vendor Systems, 
On-line Ordering”; Richard Woods, 
University of Houston, on “Compatibil- 
ity of Systems (Acquisitions-Cataloging- 
Circulation)”; Janet Uden, University. 
of Massachusetts, on “Financial Control 
and Reporting and Vendor Perform- 
ance”; and others. ‘The same institute 
took place in Nashville Dec. 6-7, 1979. 

Sets of nine cassettes are $35; individ- 
ual cassettes are $4.25 (10 percent dis- 
count to LITA members and institute 
registrants) from Information Yield, 
311 Stonecrest Dr., Syracuse, NY 
13214. 


1979 is record year for Z39 
According to Executive Director Rob- 
ert W. Frase, 1979 was the most produc- 
tive year in the history of American 
National Standards Committee Z39, now 
officially called the Library and Infor- 
mation Sciences and Related Publishing 
Practices Committee. Frase reported at 


the committee’s annual meeting in April x - Be 















iat standards were either published 
or approved for publication during 1979. 
- Standards now exist for romanization 
-of Armenian, Lao, Khmer, and Pali; 
compilation of newspaper and periodical 
= -publishing statistics and U.S. microform 
-< publishing statistics; book spine for- 
<- mats; serial ‘holdings statements at the 
-summary level; and a book industry 
-identification code. 
= “Revised standards have been or will 
~ be published for bibliographic informa- 
_ tion interchange on magnetic tape; book 
-> advertising; abstract writing; preparation 
of scientific papers for written or oral 

presentation; serial (ISSN) and book 

(ISBN) numbering; and title leaves of 
_ books. Standards for Cataloging in 
e Publication (CIP) also are ready for 
publication. 
-For a brochure on Z39 activities, con- 
tact ANSC Z39, Administration Bldg., 
Room E 120, U.S. Dept. of Commerce, 
National Bureau of Standards, Washing- 
ton, DC 20234. 

























- Retrospective conversion kit 

Interviews with Association of Re- 
search Library members doing retro- 
spective conversion of cataloging records 
to machine-readable form are the basis 
for ARL Kit #65 on Retrospective 
Conversion. 


Economics, Social Questions, 


the Standing Order Service. 


ane | Send for the Standing Order Service Guide, which describes in detail how the service works. 





The United Nations, as a result of its anol activities, 


UNITED NATIONS PUBLICATIONS 


The kit contains three cooperative net- 
work and utility documents, six system- 
wide and individual library documents, 
and a list of materials available on loan 
from ARL’s Systems and Processes Ex- 
change Center (SPEC). 

91 pages: $7.50 for ARL members 
and SPEC subscribers, $15 for others, 
prepaid, from SPEC, ARL, 1527 New 
Hampshire Ave., N.W., Washington, 
DC 20036. 


University of Texas to add 
Latin American serials to OCLC 


The University of Texas at Austin 
Library is adding cataloging records and 
holdings for 28,000 Latin American se- 
rial titles to OCLC through a $175,000 
continuation grant from the U.S. Dept. 
of Education. 

Harold Billings, director of general 
libraries and principal investigator for 
the project, said, “This effort will further 
the sharing of resources among libraries 
on a national and international basis.” 

Other libraries eventually will have 
access to a printed catalog of the serials 
in addition to online access, Results of 
a poll of selected libraries in the U.S., 
Canada, Europe, Asia, and Latin Amer- 
ica will determine the final form of the 
catalog. 


STANDING 
ORDER 
SERVICE 


Room A-3315 
New York, N.Y 10017 


publishes a great number of titles in many categories, such as: 
; international Law, Human Rights, Disarmament, Narcotic Drugs, Demography and 
__ International Statistics. To facilitate ordering, and to be sure of getting all the publications in your field of interest, use 












The Providence (R.L) Publ 
brary recently received a $15,00 
ning grant from the National Er d 
ment for the Humanities for “A 1 ively 
Experiment,” a project to promote and 
support Statewide public library pro- 
gramming for out-of-school adults. The 
project will focus on Rhode Island’s 
diversity and “paradoxical” history. 






































To promote conservation and pre 
servation of library and archive mate 
rials, the National Endowment for the 
Humanities has issued a $125,000 grant 
to the New England Document Conser- 
vation Center, Andover, Mass., and a 
$157,927 grant to the Society of Amer- 
ican Archivists, Chicago. 

The New England center will provide 
30 to 40 small and medium sized librar- 
ies and archives with short-term, on-site 
consultation on the storage, handling, 
and care of historical collections. of 
books, manuscripts, photographs, and 
other materials. 

The SAA grant will support a. nat ' 
wide series of workshops, a con 
service, and a manual on identifying and 
meeting the conservation requirements 
of an archival institution. 






















































Palais des Nations | 
1211 Geneva 10, Switzerland 










Appointments 


Joun CAMPBELL is the new director of the 
Pathfinder Library System, Montrose, Colo. 
He formerly was head of the Circulation- 
Extension Department at the Great Falls 
(Mont.) Public Library. 


: ROBERT B. CRONEBERGER will become direc- 
tor of the Memphis/ Shelby County Public 
Library and Information Center Nov. 10. 
Since 1975, he has served as deputy director 
of the library. 

Joanne R. Euster recently became direc- 
tor of the library at San Francisco State 
University. She formerly was university li- 
brarian at Loyola University, New Orleans. 



















































: _ All notices relating to library employ- 
-ment now appear in AL’s new pull- 
į out CAREER LEADS section. 

i Classified rate: $4/line 
| Place all ads with Jan Grey, American Libraries, 


Classified Advertising, 50 E. Huron St., Chicago, 
iL. 60611, (312) 944-6780. 





FOR SALE 





CUSTOM STUDY CARRELS—purchased new 
1974. Used i yr. or less. Approximately 75 
units. Some single face, double face, wet, dry, 
36” and 42”. Rift cut white oak veneer manu- 
facture by Knipp. Formica, putty, swede fin- 
-ish work surface. Contact: Purchasing Office, 
Delaware County Community College, Media, 
PA 19063; 215-353-5400. 





WANTED 





WANTED TO BUY: old stock and bond cer- 
tificates, any quantity. Weed your collections 
& gain space & money. Dr. Howard L. Apple- 
gate, 1410 Stallion Lane, West Chester, PA 





OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 





= FREE OUT-OF-PRINT SEARCH SERVICE. Ex- 
` clusive want lists invited. Persistent worldwide 
-losearch. Reasonable prices. LINCOLN BOOK, 
Eog Road, R.F.D, #3, Esmond, Ri 92917. 


seastantuntnpienctaneenatareiennnnnmtntstn(qssn/mnrvoieteen chet ARR eRe ana TeRtrA HEA AY SATETET AHSAN ASN 


EXCLUSIVE want lists get prompt attention, 
wide search, reasonable prices from interna- 
tional Bookfinders, inc, Box 1-ALA, Pacific 
Palisades, CA 90272. 


Mameria Tene m naamaa Aaa paean 


EXPERIENCED LIBRARIANS search titles or 
subject. Plus 150,000 indexed stock, PAB, 2917 
Atlantic, Atlantic City, NJ 08041. (609-344-1943). 


aeverertsnsusuasarancte’ rcascnuseanere—pustesacuaneareerinerninrttnrsnississemtretetetnctnrsitisannren tnt Wt PSA AACA RAT 


“SCHOLARLY, LITERARY, TECHNICAL, o.p. 


sachusetts, Lawrence, KS 66044. 


- titles are our specialty. Free prompt world- 
wide search given to exclusive want list. Large 
catalog stock. J. Hood, Bookseller, 1401 Mas- 


Community College/Rio Grande Campus. 
He formerly was library director at the 
Lexington Technical Institute, University 
of Kentucky. 


Diane Gorpon Kapanorr, formerly di- 
rector of the Dalton (Mass.) Free Public 
Library, is the new director of the Norwell 
(Mass.) Public Library. 


WiLson Luouire is the new dean of library 
services and a professor at Eastern Illinois 
University. He formerly was associate di- 
rector of library services at East Carolina 
University. 


Ricuarp H. Rem is the new director of the 
Lether E. Frazar Memorial Library at Mc- 
Neese State University, Lake Charles, La. 


THE ARTS AND ARCHITECTURE. Let a spe- 
cialist search for your o.p. titles. American or 
foreign. inquiries for single titles or desiderata 
lists receive personal and diligent attention, 
if given to us exclusively for a specific time. 
Paul A. Stroock, Box 126, Jericho, NY 11753. 





PERIODICALS AND SERIALS 





BACK ISSUES available of titles in Reader's 
Guide and PPI. Magazine Center, Dept. 405, 
1133 Broadway, New York, NY 10010. 





ASK AND YOU SHOULD RECEIVE. Back Issues 
from Way's Magazines Unlimited, Box AL- 
193, Seattle, WA 98111. 





ABRAHAM'S MAGAZINE SERVICE, INC., BL 
Dept., 56 E. 13 St., N.Y., NY 10003. Est. 1889. 
Please submit your lists of Duplicates for Sale. 
We buy sets, runs, and volumes in all fields 
and languages. No single issues wanted. 


maanneen immi mttaer eR HIN 


PERIODICALS, SERIALS, REFERENCE, GOVT. 
DOCUMENTS—social sciences and humani- 
ties, Please send sales and want lists, Harold 
3. eae inc., 25 Van Zant St., Norwalk, CT 
06855. 


martana aa naan aa 


MARV BROADBENT, Box 6, Beltsville, MD 
20705, Government publications. Standing, sin- 
gle. aaa and search orders. 391- 


sarsayasmmanrasennnsanemteremaamastia ina nh AHONE HANNA NELR LEAR AANLL NOAH TENNER 


PERIODICALS bought & sold. J. S. Canner & 
Co., 49-65 Lansdowne St., Boston, MA 02215. 





INTERNATIONAL CONGRESSES are one of our 
specialities. Foreign books and periodicals, 
current and out-of-print. Albert J. Phiebig, 
inc., Box 352, White Plains, NY 10602. 


maaraman anaran Ar raaraa 


U.S. GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS, seriais, 
periodicals. 1800-1977. We buy, sell, exchange. 
S. Ward, La Plata, MD 20646. 





“CONGRESS IN PRINT” - a weekly alert to 
just-released committee hearings, prints, re- 
ports, and staff studies. $55/yr. For subscrip- 
tion or more information write: Washington 
Monitor, 499 National Press Building, Wash- 
ington, DC 20045, 202-347-7757. 





SERVICES AND SOURCES 





BINDING SERVICE. inexpensive binding for 
all of your paperback or hardcover books. We 


Gary E. STRONG, f ormerly -deputy state li- z a 







“WENDELL LEE Histe recently became co- He fo 
` ordinator of learning resources at Austin 


brarian at the Washington State Library, 
is the new state librarian of California. He 
is a past president of the Oregon Library- 
Association and the Pacific Northwest. Li- 
brary Association. . ae 


Karo J, Tuomas recently became librarian 

at the San Mateo County (Calif.) Educa- 
tional Resources Center Library. She — 
formerly was a school librarian in Louis-.. 
ville, Ky., and Villa Park, Til. 


CLARENCE R. Watters is the new Connecti- 
cut state librarian. He formerly was director. 
of the Contra Costa County (Calif. Li- 
brary. 


also carry a large number of prebound paper- 
backs in stock with free library cards. We 
cover the field from kindergarten through 
college. For a catalog, information, or rush 
order, call Customer Service, 607-397-8725 coi- | 
lect, Over 30 years of experience. STORY |.. 
HOUSE CORPORATION, Bindery Lane, Char- 7 
lotteville, NY 12036. ree | 








MARCFICHE: The least expensive and most | 
up-to-date source of cataloging. MARC Re- |. 
search, Box 40035, Washington, DC 20016. 











MEXICO: Statistics, laws, periodicals, official |- 
publications, literature, history, economics, |. 
etc. Request our lists. MACH, Apdo. 7-854, — 
Mexico 7, D.F. . 








MANAGING THE LIBRARY FIRE RISK, by John 
Morris, 2nd ed., 1979, $14 postpaid. The iHus- 
trated handbook on library fires and modern | | 
fire defenses for libraries. Send check to: |j- 
Regents of U.C., c/o Risk Management Ser- 
vices, 469 University Hall, Berkeley, CA 94720. 








WASHBOARDS! The only book printed on the | ~ 
subject. Pictures and values of unusual and |. _ 
common ones. Library price is $6.00 plus 75¢. |. 
postage from the author, Hattie Bremseth, | 
Grand Meadow, MN 55936. Pee ae 









PR FOR PENNIES. LOW-COST LIBRARY PU 
RELATIONS by V. Baeckler. Be sure it’s on. 
your reading list! Send $4.00 to SOURCES, 
26 Hart Ave., Hopewell, NJ 08525. 





FREE DISCOGRAPHY—100 rock albums of | 
lasting significance from the 70's. Send SASE 
to: Rockingchair, Box 27, Phila., PA 19105. . 





BAR CODE LABELS for aij! library automated 
circulation systems. Guaranteed to exceed li- 

brary bar code specs for readability, wear, and | — 
adhesion. Check our low prices. For more in- jo... | 
formation, write or call collect: 1.D. RECALL, f 
1990 North California Bivd., Walnut Creek; CA |. 
94596; 415-930-8925. D oi 





CROSS REFERENCE CARDS for school and 
public libraries put the Sears 11th ed. to work. 
1,222 “see,” “see also,” and “notes” cards. 
+ 144-page manual/list with Dewey nos. only | 
$39.95. Woods. Library Pubi. Co., 9159 Clifton, 
Evergreen Park, IL 60642. . 
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THE WISE LIBRARIAN, a monthly newsletter 
serving the managerial needs of librarians. 
$25/yr. Sample copy available. Box 157A, 
Cheyney, PA 19319. 





IN SPANISH—-DISCOUNT BOOKS. American | 


writers, children’s essays, history, BOOKS |. 
FROM LATIN AMERICA, POB 11, 528, 142Bs. | 
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Next Time Someone Asks You 
For Product Information— 


Hand Them This. 


It’s 40,000 
products deep! 
And you can 
order it at a 
discount! 


The first edition of AMERICA BUYS, covering 1980, wili be pub- 
lished in January 1981. It’s the most exciting basic reference book 
of the new decade—indexing information on 40,000 American and 
imported products—cars, toys, home computers, stereo com- 
ponents, photographic equipment and supplies, wines, office 
products—anything discussed in the 375 most-popular maga- 
zines covered by our Magazine Index and three national news- 
papers (The Christian Science Monitor™, The New York Times™, 
The Wall Street Journal™) covered by our National Newspaper 
index. 

AMERICA BUYS cumulates in one volume all |AC’s 1980 indexing 
to articles covering ™ product comparisons ™ product descrip- 
tions @ product evaluations and @ information on how to buy, plus 
relevant books from LC MARC and other materialis. There’s 
nothing else that even comes close in size, scope or authority. 
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For the first time, 
you can offer patrons 
quick, definitive data : 
on over 30,000 of America’s privately- 
held, middle-market companies and their 
top executives. 

Dun & Bradstreet’s new Million Dollar 
Directory, Volume III, includes this 
never-before-assembled information. It 

_ expands the business coverage of the 
-- esteemed Million Dollar series to include 
facts on more than 120,000 business 
establishments, including: major manu- 
_ facturers, wholesalers and retailers... 
ee transportation, financial and service 
- companies...and more. For fast identifi- 
cation, each company is cross referenced 
_ three ways: alphabetically, geographi- 
_ eally, and by product line. 
_. To make this series even easier to use, 
_ each volume also features a new “Three 
Volume Master Index” of all 120,000 
companies, to direct you to the right 
volume and page for every listing. 
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OLLAR ADDIT 
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| Now, a unique 
| new guide to 
30,000 privately- 
held U.S. 
companies — The 
Million Dollar 
Directory, 

Vol. ITI. 
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LIMITED EDITION — ACT NOW. 
We urge you to order immediately, 
as supplies are limited. The subscription 
rate is $525 for all three volumes. Or 
pay $165 for Volume III only. 

For complete information, call toll free 
(800) 526-0665: in New Jersey (800) 
452-9772. Or mail the coupon for our 
free, fact-filled brochure. 
re Ala Cee 


Dun's Marketing Services 

Three Century Drive 

Parsippany, N.J. 07054 

L] Send me The Million Dollar Directory, Volumes I, I 
and II, and bill the library $525.00. 

[JI already subscribe. Add Volume II to my order and 
bill the library $165.00. 

[L Send me your free brochure. 


LI Have a Directory Specialist call me right away. 
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IN THE NEWS/ President Carter supports WHCLIS resolutions in 
message to Congress. White House conference delegates reconvene 
in Minneapolis to talk implementation. Gov. Brown snatches 

defeat from the jaws of California library funding victory. 
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i THE NEWS 


Carter promises action on 
~WHCLIS recommendations 


“I believe we have viewed libraries 
too narrowly,” President Carter wrote 
Congress Sept. 26.* “The needs of the 
- public who must cope with our increas- 
ingly complex society can only be met 
~ by libraries actively providing access to 
the great variety of information they 
_ have... . To survive as community in- 
- stitutions, libraries must be strengthened 
and the public made more aware of 
_ their potential.” 
That message accompanied the 101- 
. page Final Report of last year’s White 
_ House Conference on Library and In- 
= formation Services. The long-awaited 
- presidential statement resulted from an 
analysis of WHCLIS prepared by a 13- 
member interagency task force headed 
by Deputy Assistant Secretary of Edu- 
cation Dick Hays. 
The WHCLIS resolutions, Carter de- 
< clared, “will help us frame an informa- 
. tion policy for the 1980s.” He prom- 
ised that his 1982 budget request will 
respond to the recommendations for in- 
creased support for resource sharing, 
research and development in informa- 
tion technologies, and research libraries. 
The president said he plans to sub- 
mit new legislation to replace the Li- 


*Congressional Record, Sept. 26, pp. S. 
13621-23 and ALA’s Washington Newslet- 
ter, Oct. 6, attachment. 


Cultural exchange. ALA Past President 
Keith Doms, the Chinese-speaking director 
of Philadeiphia’s Free Library, presents 
this ALA National Library Week dragon 
poster to Huang Yu-sheng, director of the 
People’s Library in Tianjin, Philadelphia's 
‘sister city. Huang, the president of the 
Tianjin Library Society, earned his M.A. 
at the University of Chicago in 1922. 


brary Services and Construction Act, 
which expires in 1982. It will deal with 
such issues as barriers to the disabled 
and disadvantaged, library networking, 
and the role of large urban libraries. 


Carter wants libraries to cooperate 
with federal agencies in disseminating 
information. “We should not create new 
delivery systems when libraries, with 
strong community bases, can do the 
job,” he wrote. He has asked the De- 
partment of Education “to select three 
to five Federal Information Centers and 
locate them together with libraries.” If 
that effort succeeds, he will expand the 
program. 


Carter pointed out his administra- 
tion’s library-related activities address- 
ing the needs of the disadvantaged, il- 
literate, and disabled. He has asked the 
Department of the Interior to prepare 
recommendations to aid geographically 
isolated people. 


“My administration is actively en- 
couraging the creative application of the 
new technologies for the benefit of the 
individual,” he wrote. For example, he 
is asking the Commerce Department “to 
work with the library community to 
make satellite and other emerging com- 
munications available.” 


In conclusion, he wrote: “Libraries 
will continue to be a critical ingredient 
in building a stronger, a more vibrant, 
a more informed America that we all 
hope for.” 


Doms visited FLP’s sister library Sept. 
4 with the 25 other members of the 
month-long, ALA-sponsored IFLA Manila/ 
China study tour. After attending the 
International Federation of Library Asso- 
ciations and Institutions conference in 
Manila, the travelers were feted by li- 
braries in Bangkok, Singapore, Beijing, 
Shanghai, Tianjin, and Hong Kong. 
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Laypeople dominate action 
at White House follow-up ` 


Exactly 10 months to the day after 
the White House Conference on Library 
and Information Services convened at 
the Washington-Hilton, its ad hoc 
Committee on Implementation of the 
WHCLIS Resolutions met at the 
Sheraton-Ritz on Nicolett Mall in Min- 
neapolis. Charged by WHCLIS “to plan, 
implement, and follow up” the resolu- 
tions, the 91 committee members “per- 
formed miracles,” in the words of 
Minnesota State Library Agency Direc- 
tor Bill Asp. 

From 9 p.m., Sept. 15, to 4 p.m., 
Sept. 17, the delegates discussed imple- 
mentation of the 64 WHCLIS resolu- 
tions, determined the future structure of 
their ad hoc group, elected a steering 
subcommittee, and rekindled the Wash- 
ington conference enthusiasm for better 
library services. 

Asp’s miracles grew out of the pro- 
gram devised by nearly one hundred 
Minnesota volunteers after the National 
Commission on Libraries and Informa- 
tion Science (NCLIS) accepted Com- 
missioner Frances Naftalin’s invitation 
to convene the WHCLIS follow-up in 
Minneapolis. The Minnesotans provided _ 
a snafu-free meeting and a general am- | 
bience of hospitality, high spirits, and 
hard work. 

Five delegates flew from Guam, Sai- 
pan, and the Caroline Islands to join © 
other implementation committee mem- | 
bers named by the WHCLIS delegations. 
Six states and the District of Columbia 
couldn’t afford to send their delegates, 
but South Dakota, which had boycotted 
WHCLIS, was represented by observer 
Bob Carmak, library director at the 
University of South Dakota/ Vermillion. 
Many delegates paid their own expenses. 

Some lay delegates rankled at the 
change in their ratio to librarians; at the 
state and national conferences, the ratio — 
had been two nonlibrarians to each li- 


brarian, but a WHCLIS resolution speci- a 


fied the committee should be one to one. 
Carmencita Leon, director of the 
school library system in Hato Rey, P.R., 
took every opportunity to sound off for 
better library services on her island, and 
the trust territory delegates echoed her 
passion. At the Sheraton-Ritz, however, 
conferees heard little of the special- 
interest acrimony that sizzled at the 
Washington-Hilton. | 


Such familiar faces as Alice Ihrig, Al 


Trezza, and Marilyn Gell were missing 


at the “Minne-WHCLIS,” as it was . 


called; but NCLIS Chair Charles Ben- = 

















New NCLIS director Bearman listens to librarian Pat Berger at WHCLIS follow-up. 


ton was on hand, and two notable new- 
comers appeared—Toni Bearman, new 
executive director of NCLIS, and As- 
sistant Secretary of Education F. James 
Rutherford of the Office of Educational 
Research and Improvement (OERI). 

At the opening session Bearman in- 
troduced herself informally, saying that 
she had come to listen and learn what 
the delegates wanted. At the closing 
session, Rutherford declared: “Your 
concerns are our concerns.” 

Rutherford told delegates he believes 
libraries are at the heart of the learning 
Process; they must serve scholars but 
also “be populist in their thinking.” As 
part of the system of information that 
Serves people, they are essential in the 
continuous education of all citizens. 

After Rutherford concluded with a 
promise to visit every type of library in 
the next two months, one participant 
commented, “He’s one good reason for 
reelecting President Carter.” 

Dick Hays, Deputy Assistant Secre- 
tary of Education for OERI’s Office of 
Libraries and Learning Technology, 
previewed President Carter’s library 
message to Congress (see story above). 
So did Carter’s domestic policy advisor 
Stuart Eizenstat, who spoke from Wash- 
ington by amplified telephone. 

The first evening, NCLIS Vice Chair 
Bessie Moore kicked off the committee’s 
mission by proclaiming “The Gauntlet 
is in Mid-Air.” At eight the next morn- 
ing, delegates met for a brief business 








Session, then divided into five work 
groups based on the topics pinpointed 
in the WHCLIS Final Report. Working 
with facilitators who allowed about 15 
minutes for each Tesolution, they set 
about filling in worksheets, naming im- 
plementation tasks, agents, timing, acti- 
vators, and committee role. ALA was 
most frequently mentioned as a pro- 
posed activator; the committee role was 
usually “to publicize and lobby.” 


In one work group, Detroit Social worker Debby Tucker ponders implementatian. 





committee. They each elected a repre-. 
sentative to report their views to the 
general session. The reps: Dorothy Bea- 
man, a Baltimore lawyer: Bob Gaylor, 
director of the Rochester (Mich.) Uni- 
versity Library; Bob Navarro, president 
of Hispanic International U. in Hous- 
ton; Dick Rundell, professor of German 
at New Mexico State University/ Las 
Cruces; and Grace Slocum, Cecil County 
(Md.) library director and ALA Execu- 
tive Board member. 

After the five group reps reported to 
the general session beginning at 8:45 
p.m., the delegates lined up at the micro- 
phones to give their views. Suddenly, 
they took control of the conference pro- 
gram; they voted to reverse the next 
day’s scheduled agenda. Instead of 
refining and ranking the resolution work- 
sheets, they chose to discuss the per- 
petuation of the ad hoc committee, They 
assigned the task of designing the com- 
mittee’s future to their group reps. 

“Td been waiting for this to happen,” 
commented Minnesota's smiling guru, 
Bill Asp. “I was delighted: it showed the 
delegates were eager to take control of 
their own destiny.” 

As the group reps disappeared into a 
session that lasted tilj 2 am., most of 
the delegates streamed across Nicolett 
Mall to the Minneapolis Public Library — 
for a reception co-hosted by the Minne- 
sota Statewide Library Services Forum, 
Over champagne and canapés, some 
delegates continued to talk libraries, 
Others followed the lead of their nimble. 
footed host, MPL Director Joe Kim- 





























































rough, and. danced to the jazz of a gives this group its potential is that | 
Dixieland band. k | a citizen’s group dominated by citizens,” 
Next morning, Navarro announced he argued. The delegates decided to add 
that the group reps had “labored, fought, five alternates to the steering committee 
and come out friends.” They proposed and require the regional caucuses to 
that the implementation committee (the elect one librarian and one nonlibrarian. 
full body) elect a steering subcommittee The delegates charged the steering 
comprised of four officers and five re- committee with “prioritizing” the resolu- 
gional representatives. Navarro hoped tions, spearheading a national lobbying 
the subcommittee would turn out to be effort, planning another implementation 
“bilingual,” in this case meaning both committee meeting within a year, and 
librarians and nonlibrarians. obtaining funds. 

_ Vinod Chachra, a computer specialist Then they elected officers: Chair De- 
from Blacksburg, Va., didn’t want to lia Martinez, assistant director of Neva- 
Jeave Navarro’s hope to chance. “What da Equal Rights in Reno; Vice Chair 
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Treasurer Bob Gaylor. As Navarro ha 
hoped, the officers are “bilingual.” 

The regional caucuses each elected a 
layperson as steering committeg mem- 
ber, so the alternate had to be a librari- 
an. The members are: Lenore Bright, 
Pagosa Springs, Colo.; Laura Chodos, 
Rexford, N.Y.; Betty Fine Collins, Bir- 
mingham, Ala.; Elizabeth Farish, Bisbee, 
Ariz., and Don Stone, Pine Bluff, Ark. 
The alternates: Henry Chang, St. Croix, 
Virgin Islands; Joan Collett, St. Louis, 
Mo.; Nancy Lorenzi, Cincinnati; Jack 
Mulkey, Jackson, Miss.; and Frank 
Rodriguez, Phoenix. 

At the final general session, chaired 
by Martinez, time ran out before the 
delegates returned to consideration of 
implementing the resolutions. Three 
weeks later, Martinez told AL the of- 
ficers were planning a steering commit- 
tee conference call. On its agenda: 


As 


av 


selection of a date and site for a second = 
WHCLIS follow-up. —LRP. 


Library programs survive 
in new five-year plan 


Library programs remain intact with- 
in the new version of the higher educa- 
tion reauthorization signed into law as- 
PL 96-374 by President Carter Oct. 3. 

When cost-conscious Senators Tẹ- — 
jected an earlier compromise bill Sept. 
4, advocates of the five-year extension _ 
of the Higher Education Act HR 5192 
feared it might be delayed until after 


Congress’s pre-election recess. But the 


House-Senate conference committee a 
worked rapidly to trim $1.4 million, 


chiefly by lowering the cost of student- i 


loan programs and reducing authoriza- - 
tion levels. The House approved the 
second agreement Sept. 18, the Senate, 
Sept. 25. 

Under HEA I-A, the maximum 
basic grant for eligible college libraries 
for fiscal 1981 is $10,000, twice the 
present sum. The authorization level 
for fiscal 1981 is $10 million; for fiscal 
years 1982-1984, $30 million each; 
and for FY 1985, $35 million. The pur- 
pose is expanded to include “establish- 
ment and maintenance of networks for 
sharing library resources.” 

The same sums of $10, $30, and $35 
million are authorized for the next five 
fiscal years of II-B, Library Training, 
Research, and Development. The sums 
are to be divided equally among an €x- 
panded three-part program of career 
training, research and demonstration 
programs, and special program grants. 

HEA II-C, Strengthening Research 
Library Programs, is continued essen- 
tially unchanged, with authorization 























$15 million for each of the following 
four years. 

The law stipulates that when II-A, 
B, and C are funded at FY 1979 levels, 
$750,000 for FY 1981, the same amount 
for FY 1982, and such sums as neces- 
sary thereafter, may be authorized to 
establish a nonprofit National Periodi- 
cal System Corporation. A board ap- 
pointed by the president would assess 
the feasibility and advisability of and 
design “a national system to provide 
reliable and timely document delivery 
from a comprehensive collection of pe- 
riodical literature,” II-D. 

Other HEA titles of interest to li- 
brarians provide for information ser- 
vices, institutional aid, work study pro- 
grams, and the construction and recon- 
struction of academic facilities (ALA 
Washington Newsletter, Oct. 6, pp. 4-5.) 


Senate deadline Dec. 15 
for FY 1981 funding action 


Because the abortion controversy bot- 
tled up regular appropriation bills, Con- 
_ gress was forced to pass a stopgap fund- 
ing measure on Oct, 1, the first day of 
fiscal 1981. 

The emergency measure, H.J. Resolu- 
¿tion 610, continues Education Depart- 
ment library program funding at current 
levels until Dec. 15. In the regular La- 
_bor-Health & Human _ Services-Edu- 
cation Department appropriations bill 
passed by the House as HR 7998, the 
House increased the current funding for 
the Library Services and Construction 
Act II, Interlibrary Cooperation, from 
$5 million to $12 million and Higher 
Education Act Title II-B Research 
` and Demonstrations from $333,000 to 
$500,000. 

The ALA Washington Office issued 
a call for action to urge Senators to 
provide adequate funding for library 
services by including at least the House- 
passed increases in the Senate version 
of HR 7998. 


Tax law endangers backlists: 
ALA and publishers protest 


“Millions of Books Endangered as 
Result of Tax Ruling,” the New York 
Times headlined in a front page story 
Oct. 5. To avoid crippling tax penalties, 
one major publisher said, “Everyone’s 
dumping like crazy.” 

Scholarly and scientific books are 
being ground into pulp, the Times re- 
ported. “It’s frankly criminal to destroy 
stuff that has intellectual value, but we 
~ had no choice,” said the president of 
> > John Wiley & Sons. 








-levels of $10 million for FY 1981 and 








AUS. Supreme Court decision that 


had nothing to do with books is forcing 
publishers to drastically reduce their in- 
ventories by discounting or shredding 
slow-selling backlist titles. Last year, the 
court ruled that the Thor Power Tool 
Co. could no longer reduce the valua- 
tion of warehouse stock for tax purposes 
unless the owners sold at reduced prices 
or disposed of the products. Last Febru- 
ary, the Internal Revenue Service ap- 
plied the decision to every kind of com- 
pany and made it retroactive to 1979. 
Librarians, authors, and publishers 
immediately protested. Most libraries 


WITH COMPTON'S the facts of th 
matter are only the beginning. We also 
intrigue, delight and fascinate. We make 
“finding out” a truly rewarding 
experience ...and reading a fun activity. 
That's because COMPTON'S is the 
young person's encyclopedia, written and 
styled with all the liveliness of a favorite 
storybook...to spark a love of learning 
in growing minds. 

Our articles are written to be read, 
understood and remembered from start to 
finish—with picture captions that in 
themselves make a valuable encyclopedia! 

When you order your next ency- 
clopedia, choose COMPTON'S the one 
young people themselves prefer. And help 
encourage the library habit! 


depend heavily on backlist inv 
In FY 1979, the San Francisco 1 
Library bought 40 percent of its bax 
from backlists; the percentage of 
dren’s books was even higher. Titles 
will go out of print even more quickly. 
and many may never be printed as pub- 
lishers concentrate on sure sellers. 

Sen. Gaylord Nelson (D-Wis.), Rep. 
Barber Conable (R-N.Y.) and Rep. 
Ed Jenkins (D-Ga.) have introduced 
bills to relieve the burden of the tax 
liability on publishers. Nelson’s 8, 2805 
was attached to the general tax cut bill 
in the Senate Finance Committee: the 



















Comptons Encyclopedi: 


Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Educational Corporation 
Chicago, Illinois 60611 





- Upwardly mobile. June Fleming, di- 
rector of the Palo Alto City Library 
` since 1968 and a past president of the 
| California Library Association, took 
office as Palo Alto’s assistant city 
manager Oct. 17. Fleming, an ALA 
member, believes the library was a 
“good training ground for city hall. 
“Administrators are administrators,” 
‘she says, “be they library adminis- 
< trators or any other kind.” 








‘House bills have been referred to the 
‘Committee on Ways and Means, 

ALA, the American Publishers As- 
‘sociation, the Authors League, and 
-PEN strongly support the legislation, but 
t is unlikely to reach the floor during 
he lame duck session. And as ALA 


‘lobbyist Eileen Cooke wrote Finance 
Committee Chair Sen. Russell B. Long, t 


“S, 2805 is only a first step in the legis- 
lative remedy required to overcome the 
disastrous impact of the Thor decision 
on book publishers.” 


Brown veto of $18 million 
flouts citizen support 


California librarians cheered when 
their state assembly unanimously ap- 
proved an $18 million public library 
finance bill late in August. But on Sept. 
31 Gov. Edmund G. Brown, Jr., vetoed 
the measure. His reason: “The state 
government is perilously close to an un- 
balanced budget.” | 

The bill, SB 958, survived an 18- 
month uphill battle in the legislature 
after it was introduced by Sen. Jim Niel- 
sen (R-Woodland) in March 1970. 
California librarians and the California 
Library Association won support for the 
bill from thousands of citizens and most 
media in the state. The bill would have 
provided funding of $11 per capita. 

Gov. Brown did suggest the legisla- 
ture reconsider the bill next year, and 
California librarians made plans to in- 
volve even more citizens next time and 
to honor Nielsen at the CLA confer- 
ence in December. 









Bee pointed out that at the 
same time he signed a measure reducing 
by an annual $18 million the state taxes > 
paid by horse and track owngrs and 
pari-mutual wagers. 

































Humanities commission 
seeks to strengthen libraries 


Sixteen years ago the Commission on 
the Humanities, sponsored by the Amer- 
ican Council of Learned Societies, the 
Council of Graduate Schools, and Phi 
Beta Kappa, recommended the creation  — 
of the National Endowment of the Hu- ~~ 
manities. In 1978 the Rockefeller Foun- 
dation decided to name a new commis- 
sion to assess the current state ef the 
humanities. On Oct. 9 the commission 
published its report, The Humanities in _ 
American Life.* To improve education - 
and the quality of life, the commission © 
believes, the humanities need reafirma- 
tion as much as support. l 
Rockefeller Foundation President 


(Continued on p. 619) 





*180 pages, $12.50 ($3.50 in paper), Uni- ` 
versity of California Press, 2223 Fulton. 
St., Berkeley, CA. 94730. 
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NEW PROMOTIONAL 
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Timeless Tennessee library center of centennia 


The Thomas Hughes Free Public Li- ing only 13 or 14 of the original 7,000 
brary as shown in this recent photo- volumes in the collection and is ar- 
graph has remained structurally un- ranged in original catalog order.” 
changed for almost a century. It has That original handwritten catalog 
never even been electrified. created by the first Rugby librarian, 

Rugby, Tenn., celebrated its centen- Eduard Bertz, is in the State Library 
nial October 5, and this library, as the and Archives in Nashville. For guid- 
town’s oldest extant public building, be- ance, he closely followed the cataloging 
came the center of attention. Over the advice of W. F. Poole’s essay, “The Or- 
last two years, the Rugby Restoration ganization and Management of Public 


Association has invested about $12,000 Libraries.” 
in its renewal. Paylor says the RRA is trying to 


The building's clapboard exterior has raise money to fund a comprehensive 
been repainted in three shades of gray, modern catalog so the scholars who use 
its original roof of standing seam-gal- the collection can find what they want 
vanized metal replaced and painted red, more readily. Contributions can be sent 
and its hidden gutters and copper down- to the association at POB 8, Rugby, TN 
spouts repaired, Cane captain’s chairs 37733. The RRA also sells a revealing 
and a built-in librarian’s desk with leath- little history of this unique library for 
are photo from Ft. McCoy er surface grace the one-room interior. $3 (plus 50 cents postage). Douglas 

Barbara Paylor of the Restoration Kirke Gordon, who took the photograph 
Association reports “the library is miss- below, wrote the monograph. 
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The expression of this Cuban refugee 
at Ft. McCoy reflects efforts of the 
Winding Rivers Library System in La- 
Crosse, Wisc., which dispatched Span- 
ish-language reading materials to the 
thousands of Cubans based at the camp 
this summer. The refugees enjoyed 
plenty of bats and balls supplied them 
by the Federal Emergency Manage- 
ment Agency, but no printed matter un- 
til the library interceded. (See complete 
story in Sept. AL, pp. 463-64). 

Novelas Popular, a firm in Yonkers, 
N.Y., helped supply materials, includ- 
ing comic books, movie mags, and clas- 
sic novels. 

According to Bill Wilson at system 
headquarters when interviewed in late 
September, “About 50 or 60 refugees 
are now permanent residents in the 
Winding Rivers seven-county service 
area and have appeared at the library, 
with their sponsors, requesting Spanish- 
language materials.” 

In addition to serving these adult 
refugees, Wilson said the library will 
need to obtain books, films, and periodi- 
cals for more than one hundred juve- 
niles (now placed in LaCrosse group 
homes) who soon will be adopted or 
sponsored by foster parents. 

On September 26, planeloads of some 
3,000 remaining Ft. McCoy residents 
began taking off from LaCrosse for win- 
terized quarters in Ft. Chaffee, Ark. 
Ft. McCoy housed some 12,000 Cubans 


at its high point. 
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Reagan gavels 


A gavel Ronald Reagan used while 
governor of California, keys to over 60 
. American cities, and photographs from 
the fotmer actor’s Hollywood days are 
among the Reagan memorabilia on dis- 
play at thé Eureka (Ill.) College library. 

Melick Library Director Dianne 
Caughron (below) examines a carved 
desk plate from the exhibit, which in- 
cludes over 700 items. 

Reagan donated most of this collec- 
tion to his alma mater after he left the 
governor's mansion. The library has 
continued to receive plaques, medal- 
lions, and other items from him since 
the presidential campaign started. 

Some morsels in the collection: 
named Honorary Southeast Missouri 

otton Picker by the Sikestone, Mo., 























Chamber of Commerce and Admiral of 
the Great Navy of Nebraska by the 
state’s governor in 1961. Also, the 
Parker Chiropractic Research Foun- 
dation gave Reagan a miniature spine 
encased in lucite for being the “Back- 
bone of Free Enterprise.” 








































Livestock livens up the library 


Not too long ago this barn was a 
maternity ward for cows and pigs. To- 
day it houses the new Wirths Campus 
library of Upsala College in Sussex, 
N.J., and occasionally a wandering 
guernsey from the adjacent dairy barn. 

This bucolic setting suits the college’s 
200 students, especially those in envi- 
ronmental sciences. The barn-library 
sits by a bridge and walkway alongside 
a goose pond, all of which form the col- 
lege entrance. The area is known, ayily, 
as “The Bridge to Learning.” 

The library staff also enjoy the farm 
setting. “We can look out our windows 
and see the cows being milked every 
morning or watch them grazing in the 
pasture,” says Helen Hettich, library di- 
rector, “The other day, one of the cows 
went into labor. We ran out to look for 
the farmer, who takes care of other 


A favorite story about Albany Public Library's Bob Katz (below): another staffer tried to 
reach him in the dining room of a Syracuse motel at the 1979 NYLA confab. “Bobkatz,” 











the intermediary repeated, “is that a team?” 





































farms in the area. We finally rounded 
him up, and he saved cow and calf.” 

Recently the pond attracted a flock 
of about 300 wild geese, which stayed 
for several days. 
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Bobcats in tactile exhibit 


Bobcats may be extinct in New York 
State, but not at the Albany Public Li- 
brary, where media librarian Bob Katz 
——the ferocious-looking one—-welcomes 
his freeze-dried namesake. 

The four-legged specimen is part of | 
a tactile exhibit, Birds and Mammals of 
New York State, loaned by the New 
York State Museum. Accompanying the 
exhibit is a museum educator, who pre- 
sents programs about the animals. 

Located in cases near the children’s 
room, the display prompts odd contor- 
tions by youngsters stretching to see if 
a wolf has tonsils. 





































Ideally, communications to “Commen- 
tary” should be no more than 400 words. 


Some letters may be edited for conciseness. 
—Ed. 


UBLISHERS, STOP DUPLICATES! 


Pd like to respond to Robert Lei- 
der’s article, “How librarians help inflate 
the price of books” (AL, October, pp. 
§59-60). 

I run a one-professional library in a hos- 
pital, which is large by hospital standards 
but small by public library standards. We 
have no branch libraries, and I’ve been 
here seven years. 

I receive massive duplications of mail- 
ings from many publishers, and sometimes 
as many as six copies of the same brochure. 
The mailing labels may differ by only one 
letter, and many have my name on them. 
Since I consider this an appalling waste, 
I have on several occasions gathered up all 
duplications (with mailing labels) and sent 
them to the publisher with the request that 
they be condensed into one mailing. Yet I 
have never succeeded in achieving this goal. 

I once asked a salesman from a publish- 
ing company how this could be corrected 
and was told that it couldn’t. He felt that 
his company’s mailings were in competition 
with the personal service he provided to li- 
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braries in his area (since they did not men- 
tion his service). Yet even he couldn’t stop 
the duplicate mailings. 

Surely a yearly scan of computerized 
mailing lists by a human being could catch 
some of these duplications, which a com- 
puter cannot. 

I’d gladly put my name on every order 
I sent out if it would stop the duplicate 
mailings, but I’d probably receive a new 
duplicate brochure for every order I signed. 


Jo YEOH 
Riverside Methodist Hosp., Columbus, Ohio 


PRAY PURSUED “SELFISH IDEALS.” 


I don’t believe that the central is- 
sue involved in Deborah Spray’s destruction 
of the photos (AL, July/August, pp. 407— 
09) is censorship or morality. What it all 
boils down to, it seems to me, is a case of 
one woman setting herself up, without be- 
ing asked to, as a spokesperson for all 
women, and then proceeding to violate our 
society’s standards of common decency, 
respect for property and law, in pursuit of 
her own selfish ideals. 

What gives Ms. Spray the right to as- 
sume that all women would consider the 
photos “sadistic chic,” and how does she 
come to make the ultimate decisions con- 
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cerning which works of art violate “all of 
humanity”? I think Ms. Spray is extremely 
misguided with respect to what she thinks 
women ought to think and feel. 

She admittedly is a liar (she’lied to the 
librarian in Special Collections about what 
she wanted the photos for) and a vandal, 
attributes which generally don’t earn a per- 
son university awards. And, if Mr. Church- 
ill’s justification of her act is correct, if 
she was frustrated and didn’t know any 
other way to make “them” hear her, then 
she is really no different from the rapists 
and other criminals she protests against, 
who use similar lame excuses for perpe- 
trating their acts of violence. 

The logic behind Ms. Spray’s action is 
almost as disgusting as the reality of rape 
statistics, 

LEE NEMCHEK 
Univ. of Southern Calif. library school, 
Los Angeles 


YU’'S “INFORMATION” POWER. 


The September 1980 issue of 
American Libraries (pp. 505-06) reports 
on changes in library school names, stating 
that only five schools had the word “infor- 
mation” in their names in 1970 and 23 in 
1980. Brigham Young University School of 
Library and Information Sciences is listed 
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But we also recognize that not all li- 
brarians work in libraries, and are there- 
fore this year carrying out a survey in the 
intermountain states to identify the non- 
traditional settings in such places as indus- 
try, business, government, and education 
in which librarianship can make a contri- 
bution. While the study is really just getting 
underway, the evidence so far indicates 


| that the opportunities are much larger than 
we expected. 










ber issue. The pt ograph , {sl 
males] depicted the Detroit L b 
formation Project during the Rep 
Convention. As one of the 200 i Waria 
who volunteered their services, I object to 
the inaccuracy of what was conveyed. 

The majority of us who worked wer 
female, as are 89 percent of the librarians 
in Michigan. While Dr. Booth and = ro 
Buckley put in an incredible amount of 
time and effort on this project, I feel a 
M. P. MARCHANT photograph that more truthfully showed the 
Brigham Young Univ. library school volunteer librarians should have been used. 
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Avon Township P.L., Rochester, Mich. 
IOLATED AT THE ALTAR. TONER i 
, i Had one been available, it might have been. 
I was trying to decide whether to Ed, 
write and comment on the “marriage” of 






information science and librarianship rep- 
resented in the library school name changes r 
listed in the Sept. AL as one yet to be OMPLIMENTARY BOOK OFFER, 


consummated, when consultation with a Rarely have I felt that a book 
superior intellect provided me with a better, belongs in every college and university li- 
: more accurate comment: brary as I do about Michi Weglyn’s highly 
for 1980 but not for 1970. May I bring to ’ . . i ; | id 
your attention that our name at that time It’s not a marriage. It is a kai acclaimed Years of Infamy: the Untold 


was the Graduate Department of Library Mary K. Cuetton ‘Sfory of America’s Concentration Camps 


and Information Sciences, and that we Voice of Youth Advocates, University, Ala. (Morrow, 1976, paperback $5.9 5). Ht re- 


were accredited in 1970 and therefore ought P.S.: Especially liked the September cov- ceived the Anisfield-Wolf Award in Race 
to have been included. 


Relations. 
er with kids. Brought back a wonderful | : | a ae + 
We ae pleased 4 absrve that we were fd of nentalei e seat cnet harem 
in the vanguard of the transition but are sale aie oT 








































not complacent regarding it. We believe i Oo be i wae ae 
+ « + 4 + : A > ' > i p $. ¥ ES NE a E 
HEE ys ae ALE VOLUNTEERS A MINORITY. Copies will be mailed with my compliments. 





information, and therefore librarianship is 


I would like to briefly comment Mrs. Braptey E. STAFFORD 
concerned with information. 


on the picture on page 471 in the Septem- West Chatham, Massachusetts Cc 








- -e Hand Them This 


It's 40,000 products deep! And you can 
order it at a discount! 
TME FADER TO 


PRODUCT ENAURTIONS = The first edition of AMERICA BUYS, covering 1980, will be published in 


January 1981. It’s the most exciting basic reference book of the new 
decade—indexing information on 40,000 American and imported products— 
cars, toys, home computers, stereo components, photographic equipment 
and supplies, wines, office products—anything discussed in the 375 most- 
popular magazines covered by our Magazine Index and three national news- 
papers (The Christian Science Monitor™, The New York Times™, The Wall 
Street Journal™) covered by our Nationa! Newspaper index. 


AMERICA BUYS cumulates in one volume all |AC’s 1980 indexing to articles 
covering @ product comparisons = product descriptions @ product evalua- 


tions and @ information on how to buy, plus relevant books from LC MARC 
PIAH i i i nes ein siz 
CASIO PW 80 Calculators. (comparison) 9 items Me Youre Winona and other materials. There’s nothing else that even comes close in size, 
v?6 March’80 p81) scope or authority. 
HEWLETT-PACKARD 41C Programmable calculator features 


accessory ports. (description) il Popular Science ¥216 Feb'80 pl25(1) And because it will be one of the most often 
LLOYD E-627 Calculators. (com parison) 9 ttems Mechanix Ilastrated 

¥76 March’80 pä 1) 
NAVTRONIC 1701 For the calc 


¥f06 March’80 p28(2} 






















used books on your sheives 
we're putting it into a hard cover (cloth) library binding. 





ulating pilot. (evaluation) i Fiving 





FABRIC, WATER REPELLENT TAKE ADVANTAGE OF THIS PRE-PUBLICATION DISCOUNT 
GORE-TEX The outdoor fabrics that keep out water. let vapor : i : 
through. (description) il Sunse! »/65 July'80 p4612) j SINGLE COPY $ each | For libraries with book 
GUITAR $94 each. budgets under $30,000, 
GIBSON GEORGE GOBEL L-SCT Gibson's George Gobel L-SCT. if ordered before SINGLE COPY... 
(evaluation) i} Guitar Player y/4 June’80 pli) 12/31/80... 
Prices F.O.B. Menlo Park, CA 





To order call or send us your purchase order today. 
INFORMATION ACCESS CORPORATION, 404 Sixth Avenue, Menlo Park, CA 94025. 


In California cati collect: (415) 367-7171. Outside California call toll-free: (800) 227-8431. 


information Access is the publisher of The National Newspaper index, The Magazine index, The Business index, 
NEWSEARCH: The Daily Ontine Index, The Legal Resource Index and The Current Law index. 
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___ Wanted: More Black Americans in the 
information teletechnology work force 


Blacks as well as whites need to change some of their attitudes 


by Robert T. Jordan and Dawud Ziyad 


Numerous anecdotal instances and personal observa- 
tions have led these writers to conclude that black Ameri- 
cans are underrepresented in the information “teletechnologi- 
cal” sphere* of library and information science. At such 
general library meetings as the American Library Associa- 
tion çonferences, Black Americans are well represented; but 

less than half a dozen black people were seen among the 
more than one thousand attendees at the 1980 National On- 
line Information Meeting in New York City, to mention one 
such gathering. A well-informed colleague writes, “. . . we 
have all noticed this same lack of minorities in the new, 
teletechnological end of library/information science.” 
Should this employment pattern be a concern? Should any 
action be taken? We say yes. 


ae Why it is so 


`- A partial list of factors behind the scarcity of Black Amer- 
“igalis in “information teletechnology” (I. T.) might include 
these generalizations: 

1. Compared to I. T., the traditional library field is more 
visible and is widely known. 

2. Until recently, library schools were reluctant to incorpo- 
rate I, T. into their curricula. 

3. The largely public control of most libraries encourages 
minority hiring and job security, but I. T. is often associated 
with small, privately owned enterprises. 

4. First-generation black professionals perceive the library 
field as more accessible and comprehensible than I. T. 

5. Black graduates may feel more secure in areas involved 
with people and structured in traditional formats than in 
areas perceived as more abstract, technical, innovative, and 
research-oriented. 

6. Black professionals generally satisfied with current jobs 
don’t wish to rock the boat. 

7. Minority people are more confident doing “first things 
first.” 

8. Black students are not aware of the wide range of career 
offerings in I. T. 

9. To a large extent Black Americans have opted for tradi- 
tional liberal arts and nontechnical programs; as a result they 
may lack experience and confidence in dealing with quanti- 
tative methods. 

There is great potential for change. IBM offers an exam- 
ple of what is possible in a related field. A generation ago, 
IBM decided to pursue its own vigorous equal- -opportunity 
policy. The result has been an impressive representation of 
Black Americans in a highly technical and rapidly develop- 








*Text and data management, information services, systems 
analysis, high density storage, reprography, viewdata, networks, 
and general automation in the library/information field. 
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ing field which IBM dominates, But the dominant forces be- 
hind I. T. are fragmented, and have not been subject to a 
consistent affirmative action policy. 

We feel that the era of quotas—or any approximation of 
quotas disguised as affirmative action——is past. We do be 
lieve in genuine affirmative action. A vigorous and conscien- . 
tious effort is required to seek out and develop qualified . 
black participants in the information end of the library spec- a 
trum—individuals who can make a fully competitive con- 
tribution in an open and, one hopes, “color-blind” employ- 
ment market. 

The Maxima Corp. (Silver Spring, Md.) is an example of 
what can be accomplished in the I. T. field. Joshua I. Smith, 
former executive director of the American Society for To- 
formation Science and a Black American, is the founder 
and owner, Maxima has grown rapidly and has grown, most 
significantly, in the open marketplace, with impressive capas 
bilities ranging from I. T. to data research and analysis and 
technical training. Within two years, its staff has expanded 
to over a hundred. 

Should there be a federal program to help minority people 
enter information teletechnology? Possibly—but the presi- 
dent's Sept. 26 message to Congress on WHCLIS contained 
no recommendations along this line. 


One school’s approach—-and an invitation 

In a voluntary effort to upgrade black participation in 
I. T., the Department of Library/Media and Instructional 
Systems at the University of the District of Columbia, with 
the support of the Maxima Corporation, is soliciting nomina- 
tions of Black Americans as potential I. T. professionals. 
Information from interested individuals and suggestions of 
promising professionals can be sent to these authors at the 
university, 724 9th St., N.W., Washington, DC 20001. We 
are taking into consideration that professionals in I. T. come 
from a variety of backgrounds. Far more important to us 
than any formal training is an attitude that shows interest 
in the systems approach and an ability to deal with complex- 
ity and change, along with good communication skills. After 
a careful screening of all candidates, capsule profiles on those 
with the most promise will be distributed to several hundred 
organizations prominent in information teletechnology (1. 
T.), along with a cover letter urging their participation in 
recruitment of these candidates. We hope this can be a be- 
ginning step in encouraging substantial minority participa- 
tion in the I. T. field. G 








Robert T. Jordan is professor, and Dawud Ziyad is assistant. 
professor in the Dept. of Media/Library and instructional Sys- 
tems, University of the District of Columbia. 
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Dialog modestly presents a new way to afford 
the world’s biggest online information service: 
Dialog by subscription. 


Now, your library can have Dialog’s unmatche rate includes royalties paid to database producers. 
range of online databases and services, with Now is the time to lower your search costs and 


hefty, hourly discounts but without any monthly have all the Dialog benefits: more than 120 data- 
| minimum guarantee. bases, 40 million citations and abstracts world- 






















i The new Dialog subscription discount plan wide, SuperSELECT language, and DialOrder for 
makes online information truly affordable. fast, simple primary document ordering. 
, Libraries with small or irregular usage enjoy large Of course, Dialog’s basic “pay for only what you 
2 discounts as part of a network or group contract. | use—no minimum required” is still in effect for 
Here’s how it works. Purchase a specified clients whose volume of searching requires it.) 
: annual amount of searching, as low as $1,250 So why wait any longer for Dialog? Its Subscrip- 


. a year per password. Then you receive discounts tion Plan could be just right for you. For details, call 
; of $5 to $10 for every hour of online connect time. or write Lockheed Information; Systems, Dept. 

The larger the minimum amount of your purchase, 52-80AL, 3460 Hillview Ave., Palo Alto, CA 94304. 
the larger the discount. What’s more, your Dialog Phone: (800) 227-1960; in California (800) 982-5838. 





Steinem, both witty and insightful, to 
government officials, school library ad- 
ministrators, district supervisors, and 
building level media specialists. Among 
other presenters were the 1980 Teacher 
of the Year, staff from information re- 
trieval organizations, and library school 
faculty. 


















have a lot of work to do figuring out 
details for future library legislation,” 
said Richard Neustadt of the White 
House staff; ALA Past President Tom 
Galvin said “the biggest problem in the 
school library media field is isolation, 
which makes appraising your own pro- 
fessional development difficult”; and 
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First AASL national conference, Louisville, Sept. 25-28, proclaims: 4 Í 
School librari l 
chool libraries, too! | 
by Susan E. Brandehoff 
ls the 2,549 librarians, exhibitors, The range and number of sessions AASL President D. Philip Baker, in ad- 4 
and guests who came to Louisville didn’t kept conferees running from early morn-  vocating increased cooperation between 
know when they arrived, they knew ing to late afternoon, when they col- school library and education agencies, 4 
when they left—there’s a new day com- lapsed in hotel rooms or lounges. “There said he was “tired of going back and 
ing in school libraries. Talk of compu- are too many good meetings at the same forth between two agencies, neither of i 
ters and information networks, together time,” said one librarian breathlessly. which knows what the other is doing.” P 
with exhortations to “connect” with the In a profession encompassing film loops 4 
rest of the profession, pointed to one and federal information services, pup- Carter message a hot scoop J 
fact:,school librarians are on the move. pets and programming modules, a three- Neustadt delighted librarians at a Fri- e 
Where? Toward new involvement with day conference had to be packed with day conference session by announcing 5) 
technology, the education profession, meetings. | President Carter had the day before 2 
networks, and public libraries. Indeed, sessions covered legislation sent to Congress a long-awaited message A 
School library media specialists are and funding; networking and resource (Continued on p. 597) s 
determined to get a bigger share of new sharing; freedom and access; PR and r 
information technology and the federal progress; humanization and success; 3 
budget. A possible slogan for the 80s— education and accountability; and auto- E 
heard at the conference and sure to be mation and information. Most attendees a 
heard again—was “School libraries, said the conference was well-organized 4 
too!” and worthwhile. a 
H a . w 
Newman, Steinem Shine 80s will be demanding S 
Conference speakers ranged from Conferees heard often about the chal- bs 
superstars Edwin Newman and Gloria lenges in store for them in the 80s: “You J 


Close to a thousand school librarians from across the U.S. attended the opening gen- 
eral session of the conference. Keynote speaker Edwin Newman autographs one of his 
books for a delighted Sylvia Firth of Everson, Pa. After speaking to an SRO crowd, 
Gloria Steinem spent several hours at the Ms. magazine exhibit. 
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In the limelight at last 


A; last, at last, the library profes- 
sion’s covert majority had its name in 
lights. Night and day for half a week the 
words “. .. SCHOOL LIBRARIANS .. .” 
scrolled across a pair of big electric 
signboards. 

Never mind that the signs were in 
not-so-beautiful downtown Louisville. It 
could have been Broadway for the 2,549 
school media people and friends attend- 
ing the First National Conference of the 
American Association of School Librari- 
ans, for here they were the whole show. 

Three years in the planning, the na- 
tional conference was the second break- 
away by an ALA division from ALA’s 
traditional pattern of a single, all- 
encompassing convention each year. The 
new trend, started by the Association 
of College and Research Libraries, is 
being watched cautiously by the ALA 
Executive Board, which must approve 
these “experiments.” So far there is no 
evidence that the divisional conferences 
will lower attendance at the ALA 
annuals. 

With the cooperation of ALA and of 
the Kentucky School Media Association, 
which forewent its fall conference to 
help produce the bigger show, AASL 
was able to move forward on a program 
unmatched by any in the history of 
school librarianship (see main story). 

“History-making,” “pioneering,” and 
“first-time-ever’ were phrases heard 
often in Louisville’s excellent Com- 
monwealth Convention Center. AASL 
President D. Philip Baker called the 
conference a “magnificent obsession, 
the results of which you ... see and 
share.” Producing it was a labor of love 
for Baker, AASL Executive Secretary 
Alice Fite, and General Conference Com- 
mittee Chair Jack Luskay. For AASL Past 
President Rebecca T. Bingham, it was a 


dream come true, since AASL and Louis- 
ville have long been part of her life. 
(She is director of library media services 
for Jefferson County Public Schools, 
Louisville.) 

Bingham was so excited at the open- 
ing general session she called Thomas 
Galvin “the immediate past president of 
AASL.” She meant ALA. 


Reaching the rank-and-file 

Others shared Bingham’s excitement. 
Some 60 percent of the school librarians 
attending were “building-level” staff, 
i.e., those who work in the media center. 
Many had never before attended an ALA 
or any other national conference, and 
for the first time they were experiencing 
a sense of professional identity that 
reached beyond their regional groups. 
For the first time they were the center 
of attention for American Libraries, Wil- 
son Library Bulletin, and School Library 
Journal reporters, and for some 400 ex- 
hibitors from all corners of the nation. 
For the first time, the big names and 
outstanding authorities had come to 
speak to them, and not to a crowd of 
mainly public and academic librarians. 


Haunting numbers 


That school media specialists have 
been lost in the library crowd is a classic 
bit of irony, since they make up almost 
50 percent of the library workforce. That 
almost mythological USOE figure of 
62,000 school media staff in public 
schools alone has haunted the profes- 
sion for years. Where are they? Who are 
they? It has haunted AASL and other 
educational groups unable to gather 
even 10,000 as members. (AASL’s 1980 
membership is 4,770.) It has haunted the 
education industry, which would like to 
reach just half those 62,000 on a regular 


basis and live happily ever after. And, 
to a degree, it haunted the AASL con- 
ference planners, who had hoped to at- 
tract some 3,000 to Louisville—although 
the 2,500 were enough to run a good 
show, make waves, and keep the ledger 
in the black. 

A grand total of 75,000 united school 
media specialists—all types—haunts 
those who consider the political power 
such a group could generate. One of 
those thinking about it was Ms. Maga- 
zine editor Gloria Steinem, who had 
asked to take part in the conference 
and had done her homework. 


Steinem’s message 

Noting that more women are adminis- 
trators in school librarianship than in 
any other branch of the profession, 
Steinem remarked to an SRO and mostly 
female crowd of 500, “Only among 
school librarians do women have any au- 
thority proportionate to their numbers.” 

She told her audience that the library 
field had put them in a “lower-status”’ 
branch to keep them down, but “they 
have strengthened you by putting you 
all together where you can really make 
revolution.” 

Steinem discussed the general deval- 
uation of professions that are mostly 
women, and added, “I feel we have lots 
of male allies here suffering from de- 
valuation [of school librarianship] .. .” 

In her reference to ‘“lower-status,” 
Steinem was only echoing the senti- 
ments of the library/information field. 
School media specialists are not de- 
luded about their place in the profes- 
sional hierarchy, though they are not 
happy about it. Unfortunately, the top 
rungs on the ladder of library status— 
civic office, corporate management, 
academic rank, or big salaries—are be- 
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yond the reach of most school librarians. 
About the most a building-level school 
media specialist can ever hope for is to 
broaden the educational horizons of a 
few young*people. That and a couple 
of aspirins may get them peace of mind, 
but not status., 

Lack of status, however, doesn’t mean 
lack of sophistication. The conference 
program showed that school librarians 
are second to none in their range and 
depth of interests. Among the sessions 
that impressed this reporter were the 
following (see also main story): 

e A jam-packed and outstanding talk 
on the potential of microcomputers in 
the classroom and media center; 

e A review of copyright legislation, 
particulamly as it affects the use of copy- 
righted television programs in the 
schools; 

e Searching ERIC by computer; 

e Educational games for integrating 
media skills with the curriculum; 

e Students With A Purpose (SWAP), 
an ongoing AASL idea-exchange pro- 
gram focusing on media center aides 
(some of whom took part in the Louis- 
ville sessions); 

è Childrens’ Media Data Bank, a 
computer-based resource offering an 
unusual range of access points; 

e And author Lee Bennet Hopkins, 
who balanced some of the hard tech- 
nology of the conference with a literate, 
wise, humanistic, and funny lecture on 
literature and children. 


Never saying we’re sorry 


School librarians also can match their 
financial and political worries with those 
of any library cousin. In Louisville, some 
30 middle-management-level school me- 
dia people from across the nation an- 
swered Rebecca Bingham’s call for a 
first dialogue on “Current Problems 
Facing Big City School Systems.” 

Said Bingham, “We will need to be 
part of every national movement; we will 
need to run in and say ‘school libraries, 
too!’ We’ve been overlooked so long, 
we need never apologize for looking out 
for our special interests.” 


The brief limelight this fall may not 
keep school librarians from getting lost 
in the next crowd—not until AASL can 
somehow reach and unite the 75,000. 
But an educational group that for years 
has had all the reasons but not the self- 
confidence to assert itself, a group that 
is already looking ahead toward its next 
national conference in 1982, may just 
have turned the corner in Louisville. 


—Art Plotnik 
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(Continued from p. 595) 


outlining 80s library legislation. (See 
“In the News,” this issue.) The message 
specified access for the handicapped, 
networking, resource sharing, and new 
information technologies as legislative 
priorities. Neustadt asked librarians for 
priorities within those areas, and for help 
in pushing legislation through Congress. 


S. 2859 and school libraries 


At the same session, Jane Love, a 
media specialist from the Pasadena, 
Md., school system, mentioned AASL’s 
position on Senate bill 2859, considered 
inadequate for school library needs. 
S. 2859 was proposed by Sen. Jacob 
Javits as a replacement for the Library 
Services and Construction Act, which 
expires in 1982. 

Dick Hays, deputy assistant secretary 
of education for the Office of Libraries 
and Learning Technologies, asked school 
librarians to decide what they prefer— 
legislation tailored to them or omnibus 
legislation. If school libraries want a 
change, he said, they must specify what 
they want to replace present legislation. 
“Tell us what should be done when 
ESEA Title IV-B comes up for renewal 
in 1983,” he said. 

The audience clapped when Charles 
Benton, reappointed NCLIS chair and 
White House Conference chair, noted 
that WHCLIS and ALA are committed 
to aid for only school libraries through 
ESEA IV-B. “Let someone else pay for 
band instruments and football uni- 
forms,” he said. (An amendment to 
ESEA IV-B, effective Nov. 4, prohibits 
local educational agencies from using 
IV-B funds for physical education equip- 
ment.) Benton also touted new media 
in the 3Rs and media instruction for all 
students. 


Networks and school librarians 


Networking and information dissemi- 
nation were topics for several conference 
sessions. Speakers described both edu- 
cation and library networks with func- 
tions ranging from educational research 
dissemination to resource sharing. At 
national and state levels, networks are 
striving to bring education and library 
agencies closer together. 

The National Institute of Education 
Research and Development Exchange 
assists educators through eight affiliated 
regional education labs. These labs dis- 
tribute research results, and are clear- 
inghouses for educational improvement 
ideas and methods. 

At a well attended conference session, 
Von Valletta, Minnesota deputy com- 
missioner of education and an original 
planner of the Exchange, invited school 
librarians to contact the labs on their 
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own behalf, or on behalf of their stu- 
dents, faculty, or administration, fof 
help with specific problems. (Librarians 
can write to Jon Schaffarzick, National 
Institute of Education, Washington, 
D.C. 20208 for’ a free list of the labs.) 


Librarians as “linkers” 


Valletta suggested that school media 
specialists could become indispensable 
to teachers and administrators by link- 
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Fabio Restrepo dreams of more and bet- 
ter school libraries in Latin America. He 
has already helped train school librarians 
through a special project in his native 
Colombia, and he is now finishing a Ph.D. 
at Texas Woman’s University library 
school so as to be more helpful “when 
Latin America is ready.” 

With years of U.S. public library expe- 
rience behind him, Restrepo is also the 
coordinator of Proyecto Leer, which 
identifies exemplary Spanish-language 
materials for teachers and librarians to 
use with students. He paid his way to 
Louisville to interest people in the project 
and to learn more about school library 
activities. He will soon be teaching a 
course for school librarians on Spanish- 
language materials. 

Restrepo found the conference stimulat- 
ing, but was angered by an offhand re- 
mark on bilingual education by speaker 
Edwin Newman. Newman thought U.S. 
schoolchildren should be taught only in 
English. Said Restrepo: “The idea isn’t 
to teach in another language, but to keep 
the students up to grade level while 
they’re learning English.” 
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Marilyn E. Moser, second from left, who was responsible for conference arrangements, 
poses with other conferees from the Washington, D.C., area. 


ing them to educational information 
networks like the Exchange. 

One regional lab in the Northwest 
trains librarians as linkers, she said, and 
school library media organizations are 
active in some areas. It was clear, 
though, that school librarians must cre- 
ate and maintain high profiles in educa- 
tional networks to receive maximum 
benefit from them. Valletta urged school 
librarians to contact their state depart- 
ments of education for more informa- 
tion on educational networking. 





Minnesota has school library partici- 
pation in its Information Network for 
Educators; Valletta invited librarians to 
write to her at the Minnesota Depart- 
ment of Education, 550 Cedar St., St. 
Paul 55101, to the attention of Roy 
Tally, for a description of that network. 

State and national library networks 
have varying degrees of school library 
participation in resource sharing and 
governance, according to several con- 
ference speakers. 

Indiana, with omnibus legislation giv- 





sting machines 


Potdevin pastes 


Library pasting use to involve lots of 
work, lots of time and lots of mess. 

Potdevin changed that. And library 
pasting became an easy routine, not a sticky- 
fingered chore. 

Now you can have Potdevin library 
pastes specifically designed for your Potdevin 
Label Paster or Edge Paster. Pour them into 
the paste reservoir and you're ready to go. No 
heating, no diluting with water or special 
preparation necessary. 

The unbreakable 1-gallon containers 
feature convenient handles and long-neck 
spouts for easy, no-spill pouring. 

Pocket and Label Paste (P-200) for fast, 
easy application to: pockets, due date slips, 
book plates, ID labels. 

Jacket Paste (P-201) for fast-drying, 
odor-free application to: Mylar dust jackets, 
book plates, book pockets, due date slips, 

ID labels. 


Potdevin Machine Co. 
#274 (North Street), Teterboro, N.J. 07608 
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ing equal status to all types of libraries, 
is leading the way by adding school'li- 
brary resources to its network data base. 
Colorado’s seven regional public library 
systems allow school library participa- 
tion; although nearly all Colorado school 
libraries are in a network, 35 percent 
do not loan materials to other libraries. 
Illinois’ 18 public library systems allow 
school library participation at a non- 
voting affiliate level; the state is planning 
for cooperative, multitype library 
systems. 

In New York State, libraries in sev- 
eral school systems are taking part in 
a three-year pilot project designed to 
bring all types of libraries into regional 
inter-system cooperative networks pro- 
viding new library services to new 
audiences. 

In spite of a confusing array 8f sys- 
tems created by several laws, Ohio’s 
school libraries are gradually entering 
networks. School libraries use public 
and academic interlibrary loan systems, 
but not metropolitan systems. An ex- 
ception is a Cincinnati library consorti- 
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Sharon Baker of Lewisport, Ky., had never 
made it to a national conference before, 
and little wonder: she pays dues to five 
professional associations. A librarian for 
five of her seven years in education, she’s 
looking for new ways to motivate non- 
readers in her rural Hancock County High 
School: “They read only their assign- 
ments.” Other frustrations: cuts in state 
funding and diffusion of federal funds. 
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um with four school library members. 
A few Ohio school libraries are headed 
for online catalogs through OHIONET 
(and OCLC) membership. 


. An OCLC connection 


Janice Smith, supervisor of media 
services, described OCLC use in the 
Adams County, Colo., school district’s 
centralized processing unit. The unit 
handles some 25,000 books and audio- 
visual items per year, obtaining a 50- 
percent hit rate for audiovisual materials 
and a 95-percent rate for books. Smith 
found that a high rate of duplication in 
the system’s materials helps lower proc- 
essing costs considerably. In general, 
Smith is pleased with OCLC and plans 
to use sub-systems as they become 
available. 

Betty Costa, another media specialist 
from the Adams County schools, de- 
scribed a pilot program in which OCLC 
is transferring information from her card 
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James McNair has been a media special- 
ist for some 16 years in the Gary (Ind.) 
Community School Corporation and has 
never stopped searching for ways “to 
make my program more significant to the 
entire curriculum.” At the 1978 ALA An- 
nual in Dallas, where McNair first heard 
of the AASL conference, he thought such 
a national meeting would be a source of 
fresh ideas. “Basically,” he said in Louis- 
ville, “its been a good conference, hitting 
the trends we need to understand as edu- 
cators and members of society. But our 
biggest challenge will remain one of 
status; we’re the first to be cut in hard 
times.” An ALA member since 1966, 
McNair works at Gary’s Beveridge School. 
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catalog to a microcomputer. To aid the 
transition, Costa is developing a pro- 
gram to teach library skills on a cathode 
ray terminal (CRT). She suggested a 
need for research on how different cate- 
gories of students (e.g., gifted, special 
education) use card catalogs and CRTs. 


Avoiding professional isolation 


Lack of contact with other media pro- 
fessionals can inhibit career develop- 
ment and job satisfaction, Tom Galvin 
said at a session titled “Managing Your 
Future.” Galvin advised school librari- 
ans to stay in touch with the profession 
through contacts with librarians from all 
types of local libraries. He -was surprised 
that public and school librarians from 
some small communities have never met. 
Such contact can provide professional 
support as well as community benefits, 
he said. 

A New York City school librarian 
affirmed the advantages of “connecting” 
with other media professionals when 
she summed up her conference experi- 
ence. “It wasn’t just the meetings,” she 
said, “but the fact that I met so many 
people who are struggling with the same 
problems I have. I hardly had time to 
jot down all the ideas and suggestions I 
heard. Meeting those people was the 
highlight of the conference for me.” [] 
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M. Dorcas Hand works at St. John’s Lower 
School in Houston, Texas, and belongs 
to AASL’s new Non-Public Schools Sec- 
tion. She came to Louisville to gather ideas 
for challenging the bright, ambitious stu- 
dents she is blessed with. A former public 
schoolteacher, she is in her third year of 
librarianship and loves it. 





AVAILABLE NOW! 
1980-1982 Subscription 


The ALL NEW NICEM Indexes to Nonprint 
Educational Media and Special Education 





Custom film 
cataloging 
service 
available 


To place your order call or write: 


NICEM 

University of Southern California 
University Park - RAN 

Los Angeles, CA 90007 

800-421-8711 (In California 213-743-6681) 
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broader constituency of educators, 





velopment; 


i Baker: We know what we want 

E An association with unclear goals the legislative process (at the na- Librarians, yet look to it for leader- 
2 and muddled priorities? Not if charis- tional, state, and local levels) that a ship and rely upon the services it 
a matic AASL President D. Philip school library media program and a provides; 

x Baker has anything to say about it. library media specialist are essential 8 1 id f , 
f In his June inaugural address, Baker components of an educational sys- k 2 hn bree ora s SOPOP 
4 articulated what he felt were the 10 tem, for which adequate funding and reg. pubiiaations, protersanes 
K universally accepted priorities within support must be provided; ta ae ata À ie a 
q AASL. The tall and witty Baker (see 4 To provide the school library which attract and hold membership; 
A AL profile, March 1980, p. 147) was media specialist with a source of i 
a much in evidence at the association’s consistently excellent publications 9 To establish within the divisional 
Sa first independent national conference which educate and exhort the pro- framework of the American Library 
4 in Louisville, and the goals, presented fessional to become ever more capa- Association the separate, distinct, 
yi below, are likely to influence AASL ble: and not-to-be-overlooked presence 
2, activity for some time to come. i i of the American Association of 
F | 9 To develop and publish guide- School Librarians, which, with some 
a To act as an energetic and ef- lines and standards for professional 5200 members, remains one of the 
“a fective advocate for the establish- and program development which ef- largest and indisputably the most in- 
[a ment or maintenance of the library  fectively describe the purpose of the dependent and assertive division of 
media program in the school, and library media program and the li- ALA: and 

3 the indispensability of a carefully brary media specialist; , 

> prepared and certified professional 6 To week A loont bow ól 10 To provide ready access to a 
A to direct that program; AE i peng professional association which rep- 
` 2 f unity in cooperation with a range o resents the interests and speaks to 
g To interpret the purpose of the disparate but related professional the needs of a broad range of public 
k: library media program and the role associations in the advocacy of the and private school library media spe- 
e of the library media specialist to a cause of library media program de- cialists, district supervisors, state de- 


students, parents, politicians, and 


others it serves or affects; 


3 To advocate forcefully within the 
executive bureaucracy and through 


7 To recruit into Association mem- 
bership large numbers of profes- 
sionals who remain unaffiliated with 
the American Association of School 


partment of education personnel, 
publishers and producers of mate- 
rials, government officials, and others 
who work shoulder to shoulder with 
us in our goals. g 
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The world's 
largest selection of 
mobile book trucks! 
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42 different model configurations in all... 
a choice from five panel accent colors... 
wood end panel models... top quality Luxor 
Book Trucks combine the strength of weld- 
ed steel construction with the important 
economy of knocked-down shipping. 


Free Luxor Book Truck 
selection guide 


















Helen Elizabeth Williams came to Louis- 
ville both in an official role as Brodart’s 
manager of professional publications and 
as a former school librarian with 15 years’ 
experience in the two Carolinas, Arizona, 
and New York. “When I heard about this 
conference, | said /’m going,” she told AL. 
“School librarians need to see each other, 
in a support force, to deal with the prob- 
lems of the ‘80s. And here is a chance for 
them to address their needs .. .” 


LUXOR CORPORATION ¢ 2245 DELANY ROAD ® WAUKEGAN, ILLINOIS 60085 Se ee 


600 AMERICAN LIBRARIES 


For the dissemination of new information 
in electrotechnology, this is the most am- 
bitious and prestigious program of its 
kind. 

Under the sponsorship of its 32 techni- 
cal Societies and Councils, the IEEE pub- 
lishes periodicals covering every aspect of 
electrical/electronics science and en- 
gineering. 


In printed and microfiche editions. 


These are the highly cited, high-impact 
periodicals in their disciplines, featuring 
original research, design and applications 
papers that are allowed to be published 
only after stringent review. All are avail- 
able in both printed and space-saving 
microfiche editions. 

As a material example of the informa- 
tion explosion in electrotechnology, our 
IEEE periodicals contained a total of 
37,000 pages last year, an increase of 7,000 
pages over the previous year. 


New needs: new publications. 


Electrical and electronics applications are 
now so pervasive that there are IEEE 
periodicals specializing in fields of inter- 
est that might surprise you: biomedicine... 
geoscience...nuclear and plasma science 








or essential new data -` 


in electrotechnology, 
look to the source. 





...pattern analysis... oceanic engineering 
... cybernetics. 

As information expands, new publica- 
tions come into being. Thus, in the past 
two years we introduced Transactions on 
Pattern Analysis and Machine Intelligence, 
Circuits and Systems Magazine, Electron 
Device Letters and Technical Activities 
Guide. And in 1981 — Computer Graphics 
and Applications, MICRO, Control Systems 
Magazine, andPower Engineering Review. 

Over 14,000 libraries throughout the 
world subscribe to one or more of these 
49 periodicals, including our broad-scope 
magazines, Proceedings of the IEEE and 
IEEE Spectrum. 

Over 1,000 corporate, university and 
government libraries — in 58 countries 
—subscribe to every one of the 47 IEEE 
Society/Council Transactions, Journals, 
and Magazines. 


Send for free catalog. 


Electronics applications today impact vir- 
tually every industry — chemicals...tex- 
tiles...plastics...transportation...banking 
...medicine. If your library serves en- 
gineers or scientists involved in adapting 
electrical/electronics engineering knowl- 
edge to problem-solving, then you should 
become familiar with the full extent of 
IEEE’s resources. They are immense. 








49 IEEE periodicals 


To obtain a copy of our IEEE 1981 
Periodicals Catalog, call J.D. Broderick at 
IEEE (“‘I-Triple-E” ) headquarters: (212) 
644-7876. Or mail the coupon below. 


IEEE Technical Activities, Attn: J.D. 
Broderick, 345 East 47th Street, New 
York, N.Y. 10017 


Please send me copy(ies) 
of your IEEE 1981 Periodicals 
Catalog F20-10/80. 


Name 


Organization 


Address 


City 


THE ENstiTUTE OF 
ELECTRICAL AND 
Evectronics 
ENGINEERS. INC 





Serving 200,000 members and 
14,000 libraries worldwide. 


IEEE. The world’s leading source of new informatiqn. 
in electrical and electronics science and engineering. 





FOCUS ON CABLE 





THE CABLE/BROADBAND 
COMMUNICATIONS BOOK™: 


The most useful book ever published on the Cable Industry 





THE CABLE/BROADBAND COMMUNI- 
CATIONS BOOK provides you with 
clear, authoritative facts and analysis 
needed to stay abreast of this expand- 
ing field. 


direct broadcast satellites ... ascer- 
tainment of community needs... 
cable access ... non-pay programming 
spin-offs via satellite ... public service 
applications ... cable and computers 





This collection of papers and 
reports, each contributed by an expert 
in his/her area, explores all aspects of 


cable and broadband communications, 


including: structure and ownership of 
the industry ... federal regulations ... 


. two-way cable programming... 
videotext ... and much, much more. 

Now you can get all this information 
in One comprehensive, up-to-date 
source. Cross-referencing among 
chapters and lists help to make it even 
more readily accessible. 


THE CABLE/BROADBAND COMMUNICATIONS BOOK will bring 
into focus the huge potential offered by this new and exciting industry. 


Order your copy today! 


YES! Please send me 
BOOK, Volume 2 @ $29.95 


METHOD OF PAYMENT: erate 
____ Check Enclosed 
ie. WIS 
_____ Master Charge 


___ American Express city 





| ees Riawaa eS. l telephone 
Expires 
Signature 
P.O. No. 


organization 


copies of THE CABLE/BROADBAND COMMUNICATIONS 


title 


MOM ati See E ARE T 


State zip 


RETURN TO: 


KNOWLEDGE INDUSTRY PUBLICATIONS, INC. 
2 Corporate Park Drive 


White Plains, New York 10604 
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(914) 694-8686 


1e Kurzweil machine: — 
halfa mi 


One project suggests that this amazing print-to-voice device will fail to reach 
its potential audience of blind readers without abundant library staff support. 


Bedazzied by the technology, the 
New York media hailed the arrival of 
the first Kurzweil Reading Machine 
(KRM) at the New York Public Li- 
brary in April 1978. The revolutionary 
machine that transforms printed words 
into speech promised to open new 
worlds of books, journals, and other 
documents to visually handicapped peo- 
ple. 

The invention of the reading machine 
happened to coincide with the new 
mainstreaming laws and the awakening 
militancy of handicapped people. Sec- 
tion 504 of the Rehabilitation Act of 
1973 is simple and epoch-making in its 
implications: “No otherwise qualified 
handicapped individual . . . shall, solely 
by reasons of his handicap, be excluded 
from participation in... any program 
or activity receiving federal financial as- 
sistance.” Clearly, library services are 
now to be viewed as a human right, par- 
ticularly where federal funds support 
them. 

Until recently, the blind had separate 
but not equal library facilities. In Man- 
hattan, the state-supported Regional Li- 
brary for the Blind and Physically 
Handicapped on Spring Street is a 
branch of the New York Public, pro- 
viding literature in braille, talking 
books discs, and tapes. It was not de- 
signed to serve walk-ins. 

Moreover, the talking books pro- 
gram is limited to popular publications. 
Recordings for the Blind, Inc., does 
record educational material on request, 
but not specialized items. 

The discrimination and frustration 
the visually handicapped feel can be 
partially overcome by the Kurzweil and 
other reading machines, which provide 
direct access to most printed materials. 


Belle Weinberg heads Project Access, 
which serves the visually handicapped 
at the New York Public Library’s Mid- 
Manhattan Library. 


NOVEMBER 1980 


by Belle Weinberg 


And a reading machine can potentially 
turn every public library into a library 
for the blind. 

To test public response to an early 
model of the Kurzweil in 1978, the New 
York Public invited the National Feder- 
ation of the Blind to install a machine 
at NYPL’s Mid-Manhattan Library, the 
central library for the branches just 
across Fifth Avenue from the famous 
lions. At the Mid-Manhattan, the blind 
can access more than half a million 
books and thousands of periodicals. 


During its first year, the Kurzweil ex- 
periment appeared to be a huge success. 
Under the supervision of an informa- 
tion desk staffer, the machine was in 
fairly constant use. A teacher, student, 
clinical psychologist, secretary, diplo- 
mat, retired person, or curious patro 
could usually be found listening to 
KRM’s electronic voice. 

Stories in the media attracted most 
of the users. The publicity also helped 
NYPL get a $40,880 Culpeper Founda- 
tion award and $60,000 LSCA grant to 


Blind people may be able to operate the machine, “but it can't run and get the material 
for them.” Below, an information assistant works with a young reader for the filming of 
a promotional short at Project Access by Kurzweii Computer Products, 











tion assistant to staff Project Access. 


Behind the excitement 

In July 1979, I was transferred from 
my position as Mid-Manhattan’s assis- 
tant education librarian to head the 
project. Neither my assistant nor I had 
previous experience with handicapped 
people. 

One of my early tasks was to deter- 
mine objectively what had been hap- 
pening in the midst of the KRM excite- 
ment and discover what sort of patterns, 
if any, had been established. 

During the experimental year, I 
learned, 37 people had been trained to 
use the machine and nine used it regu- 
larly. More than twice as many demon- 
strations had been given to media, 
agency, and other groups as to individ- 
uals. Among the individuals were pro- 
fessionals in the fields of rehabilitation 










































on to the patron.” 


purchase three machines and employ a 
ybrarian and paraprofessional informa- 


ha sees library 5 
. We're going back 
brarian interpreting 2 


iving the visually 
published ma- _ 
points out, the ma- _ 
acy blind people _ 
abe parans o o 
ng and Kurzweil reps scheduled a follow- _ 
up session at the New York Library — 
Association. annual. ‘meeting | in: the 
Catskills. Librarians who have worked — 
with the machine would have an opo 
portunity to exchange information and | 


























Project Access director Belle Weinberg and Jeff Vogel work with an optical scanner 


(top) and computer keyboard. Vogel is preparing for grad school in linguistics. 


or computer science; others were sim- 
ply curious. 

Broader questions needed answers: 
Who were our readers and potential 
readers? How large could we expect our 
population to be? How could we best 
contact them? What would we offer 
that they couldn’t get elsewhere? 


I henge prepares librarians to mainstream 


= also distributed four public s service an- 
k _nouncements to radio and television 
) stations. 


in coordination v with the delivery a 


e ne 22 machines between February and _ 
June, the state library organized work- 
ns shops to train some 250 librarians. For- 
r two days, Kurzweil taught them how _ 
-to use the machines. On the third day, _ 
s eona Weibel, and Rose met with the 

e z librarians, community leaders, and vis- 
realy handicapped people to discuss — 
or ‘how to make use of the machines. — 


-The discussions included sensitivity 3 


: and ‘awareness sessions, use of pro- _ 

_ motion techniques, and continuing edu- 
cation within the library. At the endo 
=- of the day, Botham suggested partici- : 

pants thank their legislators for the _ 
KRMs and urge them to pass the 1980 
library package, which includes an ap- $ 
_ propriation to aid the handicapped. 


On Oct. 20, Botham, Rose, Weibel, a 
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At the Mid-Manhattan, we found 
that the “regulars” were students and 
people employed in jobs where e they 
have to keep up with developments in 
their fields—basically the same clien- 
tele as the library’s sighted patrons. 

Some 25 percent of the potential 
reading public is said to use libraries: 
about the same proportion of the blind 
use the talking books program. The 
reading machine, we speculated, would 
attract an even smaller percentage, 
since the blind have never been encour- 
aged to patronize public libraries to 
satisfy their reading needs. And KRM 
does not replace other formats: if one 
can hear Hamlet narrated by John Giel- 
gud, it is preferable to KRM’s voice. 


One-to-one aid 

Counterbalancing our small user pop- 
ulation is the one-to-one reader assis- 
tance required to find information on 
specific subjects, identify and select ma- 
terials, and use the equipment. 

“When blind people walk into a li- 
brary they have no concept of what sur- 
rounds them,” explains Mid-Manhat- 
tan chief Julia Brody. “They may be 
able to operate the machine, but it can’t 
run and get the material for them. We 
must have staff support to teach people 
how to use the library. We should be 
providing total service.” 

If the reading machine equalizes ser- 
vice to the blind, one must recognize 
it requires a labor-intensive effort. Li- 
brarians must provide general orienta- 
tion to the library. With each blind pa- 
tron, one must try to grasp the precise 
subject under investigation as clearly as 
possible, explain the kinds of sources 
available, get the material the reader 
thinks may be useful, read tables of 
contents, index entries, and photocopy 
articles for use at home. 

(Kurzweil cont. on p. 627.) 
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s nm, not a in terms of efficiency, economics, and technical a ‘bor al 
yi ological, managerial, and operational requirements. Requires master's in library or infors 
e, 5+ yrs.' professional experience and 2+ yrs.’ systems analysis experience. Must be cons on 
following fields: library applications, systems theory, human factors, and organization theory and 
icient in at least 1 of them. $19, 000-$25,000. Submit resume to: Personnel Assistant/Employmen 
_1125 Kinnear Rd., Columbus, OH 43212. OCLC, Inc. is an AA, EO employer. 


| VIRGINIA JOB FAIR. Real jobs eliminate the myth of no positions for recent grads or seamen 
ia! At least 7 new openings in wild, wonderful West Virginia. Positions are urban, rural, ar 
EE and include director, reference, children's, adult. Salary ranges up to $17,00 


SE of Sioux Falls, South Dakota, is seeking a cataloger to be responsible for the catale ERRI 
all print and nonprint materials for a 147, 018-volume municipal library. Must be knowledgeab 
wey Decimal system, AACR, and OCLC. MA in library science from an ALA-accredited college or BA 


ensive experience preferred. Only most qualified will be considered. Salary $14, 849-$18,307 ann 
pending on qualifications. Apply by Nov. 15 to: Civil Service Personnel De artment, W 
Falls SD 57102. An equal-opportunity employer. Women and minorities are encouraged to apply. 


aa into sachiné-resdabis format. We need you to implement the recomendations. Psi 
- 20% of our operating budget for library materials, you will be busy directing our regular acqu 
. cataloging activities, too. An assistant cataloger and 2 clerks will help you, of cour ¢ 
i$ +000 and 22 days vacation each year. Apply immediately to: Lon Dickerson, Director, Lak 


|. TECHNICAL SERVICES: responsible for coordinating acquisitions and cataloging for the. universit 
brary. Staff of 20 librarians, 40 support staff. Book budget of $1.3 million. Major projects inc 
? „automation, reorganization of operations. Head of TS reports to director of libraries. Requir 
Ti f 1, minimum of 5 yrs.‘ experience in large academic library, with increasing a 
including supervision of significant numbers of professional staff. Comp 
services, aa with a ability to manage change. Salary 


ith groups; toii otadia. of tec 
R 2), online systems; travel. Minim 
: TIAA, hospitalization, major med., disability i: 
30 to: James C. Schoenung, Executive Direct 


5 Saginaw (Mich) Public Library. Basic service area 123,000: populati 
65 employees FTE, budget $1.3 million. MLS + 5 yrs,” adm. experien 
p * 
fringe benefits. Send resume with complete record of ‘training, e c 
Tey Sa inaw Library Commission, 505 Janes St., Saginaw, HI 4860 


LATE JOB NOTICES ARE CONTINUED ON PAGE 606 












in. program ai 
planning for the library. Along with associate directors for personnel and support services, plans for de 
velopment and utilization of staff; acquisition and organization of. materials; recommendations for equip- 
ment or building changes, and overall maintenance of high standards of service. Requirements: MLS, extensi e 
appropriate library experience at supervisory level, thorough knowledge of administrative procedure, public 
services experience, demonstrated ability to develop programs and community contacts. $31,100-$32,000 (wage 
increase pending). Contact: Jane H. Morgan, Director, Detroit Public L., 5201 Woodward, Detroit, MI 48202. 


ASSOCIATE | and oa zorti delivery of all service to the babile, ming, directing, 











‘GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS LIBRARIAN. Participates in acquisition, processing, and reference activities. Has — 
primary responsibility for selection and processing of state and local documents. MLS from accredited librari 
school required. General reference or government publication experience in academic library and advanced 
degree in the social sciences preferred. Must have demonstrative evidence of initiative, strong interest in 
government publications, and ability to work effectively with colleagues, students, and sega o 
12,800-$14,800 depending on qualifications. Application deadline Dec. 1. Send application and resume, a 
ave library school credentials including transcripts forwarded to: Virginia Freyre, Personnel Office, 
Northwestern University Library, Evanston, IL 60201. An EEO, AA employer. 
















CONSERVATOR for Minnesota Historical Society Library. Experienced library conservator needed to begin opera- 
on of a new book conservation facility. 2-yr. position, $17,000-$23,000 annual salary depending on quali~ 
cations. Open immed. Send resume: Lila Goff, Minnesota Historical Soc., 690 Cedar, St. saree: 101 





















| A cereibie for related technical services functions in areas of acquisitions, seriais, aad 
lation. Required MLS from ALA~accredited school and 2 yrs.' professional library experience. Salary 
ses apetis 065. To request application, call Personnel Office: 804-747-4628. Deadline for. receip ti 












DREN'S LIBRARIAN. Plans and conducts programs, selects materials for 4-county system. Must have car. 
a $10,300-$10,800 plus mileage. ALA-accredited MLS required. Public library experience desirable. Fed- — 
ral grant assured for only 1 yr. Resume and references immediately to: Director, Aiken-Bamber Barnwell- aeS 
dgefield Regional Library, POB 909, Aiken, SC 29801. | 






















ATALOG LIBRARIAN, Purdy Library, Wayne State University (search reopened). Responsible for performing”: 
riginal cataloging of monographic materials in education and possibly other subjects. Ability and willing 
ess to contribute to formulating policies and procedures are important. Required: 5th-yr. LS degree from. 
ecredited library science program and minimum of 2 yrs.' experience as catalog librarian. Some. exp. re 
ng the work of paraprofessionals, exp. with OCLC, and some knowledge of foreign languages are highly de 
irable. Salary $13,869-$20,140 depending on qualifications, exp. Fringe benefits: TIAA/CREF retirement 
plan, social security; health, hospital, and life insurance partially subsidized; liberal sick leave. 
Robert T. Grazier, Associate Director of Libraries, Wayne State U., Detroit, MI 48202. An EO employer 
























JILDREN'S AND YOUNG ADULT SERVICES LIBRARIAN. Opportunity for creative individual to organize and impl 

ommunity-oriented programming. Puppetry and drama experience helpful. Includes 5 hrs. per week reference oe 
ty and consultative services to Southwest Kansas Library System. Responsible for materials selection and 
llection development. Supervises 1 FT assistant. Salary range $10,000-$12,500. Accredited MLS preferred. 


Apply b Nov. 30 to: Jane Hatch, Director, Dodge City Public Library, Dodge City, KS 67801. EO employer, —— 


ASSISTANT TO THE DIRECTOR OF LIBRARIES FOR PERSONNEL. Responsible for administering personnel programs for 
staff of 235 plus 400 student assistants. Qualifications: ALA-accredited MLS; 3 yrs.‘ professional experi- 
ence including supervisory duties in large academic library or other large organization; knowledge of per- 
sonnel administration principles; ability to work effectively with staff and university officials. Full 
nge of benefits, including TIAA/CREF, partially paid. Minimum salary $12,000. Send resume, listin k 
erences by Nov. 30 to: Deborah Dennis, Acting Assistant for Personnel, University of Maryland Libraries, 
College _ Park, MD 20742. An equal-opportunity, affirmative-action employer. | E 






































JIRECTOR OF LIBRARY SERVICES in Clarendon County, population 25,604. Challenging position requiring. service 
riented administrator. Building program in near future. Located in South Carolina low country within an hr. 
beach and resort areas. Minimum: master's in library science from ALA-accredited school and 1 yr. ex 

1 public library work. Position available Dec. 1. Salary range $12,506-$13,806. Standard benefits. Contact: 


Search Committee, Clarendon County Public Library, Box 402, Manning, SC 29102, 


SHILDREN'S LIBRARIAN. Salary $10,500-$11,200. MLS from ALA-accredited school. Responsible ` for planning. and 
inistering children's services for headquarters library at Hilton Head branch in c astal county: of 

1,000. Includes outreach activities, some general circulation, and reference duties. ipply to: 

chowski, Director, Beaufort Count Library, 710 Craven St., Beaufort, SC 29902; 803-524-0762. 
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LATE JOB NOTICES CONTINUED FROM PAGE 606 






~ a. RS 


LIBRARY SCIENCE FACULTY. Tenure-track, assistant or associate professor, beginning summer or fall 1981. Sal- 
ary $17,500 range for assistant; $21,700 range for associate for academic year appointment. Additional for 
summer teaching. Earned doctorate in library and information science or related area. Experience in library 
or related information agency. Evidence of competence in 3 of the following areas: special, medical, or pub- 
lic libraries; science & technology resources; social science resources; interlibrary cooperation & network- 
ing; and online library systems. Duties include teaching, research and publication, student advisement, and 
community, services. Letter of application, including competency areas and 3 references, to: Jane R. Carter, 
Dean, GSLS, Louisiana State U., Baton Rouge, LA 70803; 504-388-3158. EEO, AA employer. 


CHILDREN'S LIBRARIAN. Duties are book selection, planning of children's services, supervision. Qualifica- 
tions: ALA-accredited MLS, extensive knowledge of classical and contemporary children's literature. Salary 


$12,036. Deadline Nov. 15. Contact: Richard Gercken, Director, Great Falls Public Library, 2nd Avenue N. 
& 3rd Street, Great Falls, MT 59401; 406-453-0349. 


DIRECTOR OF LIBRARY, University of Wisconsin-Eau Claire. Responsible for all phases of library services and 
programmatic liaison with other academic units. Supervises 25 professional staff. Strong academic creden- 
tials, including MLS from ALA-accredited school, and second academic degree in an academic discipline 
(doctorate preferred); clear and consistent view of librarianship and of service to an academic community; 
professional experience in an academic library; analytical and communication skills; knowledge of infor- 
matien science and other current developments in librarianship required. Salary appropriate to training 
and experience, minimum $29,000. Annual appointment. To apply, send a letter of application, professional 
resume, and names of at least 5 references by Dec. 15 to: Dr. Larry Schnack, Assistant Vice Chancellor, 
UW-Eau Claire, Eau Claire, WI 54701. Equal-opportunity employer. 


HEAD, REFERENCE DEPARTMENT. Responsible for administration/coordination of all reference services and cur- 
rent periodicals. MLS from ALA-accredited library school. Managerial experience; subject master's degree, 
preferably in one of the physical sciences, desirable. 2-3 yrs.' relevant reference and collection develop- 
ment experience. Experience with information retrieval systems. Ability to communicate effectively, to 
conduct seminars for faculty, students, and staff on use of library and resources. Must work some evenings 
and weekends. Salary $19,270-$21,197. Send resume, e les of written work, and letters of reference from 
3 persons having knowledge of your professional qualifications no later than Nov. 30, indicating position 


applied for, to: E. S. Warfield, Johns Hopkins University, 146 Garland Hall, 34 & Charles Streets, Balti- 
more, MD 21218. EEO, M/F. 


GENERAL REFERENCE LIBRARIAN. To serve the humanities/social sciences reference needs of patrons. Assist in 
other user education and staff development programs. Participates in information retrieval services and 
collection development of the social sciences/humanities collections. MLS from ALA~accredited library 
school; master's degree in social sciences/humanities desirable or 1-2 yrs.‘ relevant reference experience. 
Ability to communicate effectively. Must work some evenings and weekends. Salary $15,070-$16,500. Send 
resume, including letters of reference from 3 persons having knowledge of your professional qualifica- 
tions by Nov. 30, indicati osition applied for, to: E. S. Warfield, Johns Hopkins Universit 146 Gar- 
land Hall, 34 & Charles Streets, Baltimore, MD 21218. EEO, M/F. 

















CAREER OPPORTUNITIES 


Guidelines 


The American Library Association requires a 
salary range for all “Positions Open.” ‘Faculty 
rank” and “status” are variable and should be 
explored carefully by applicants. ALA opposes 
residency requirements. Direct or implied biases 
will be edited out of ads. Job titles should reflect 
responsibilities as defined in ALA personnel 


Line-by-line: $2.50/line. ALA institutional mem- 
bers receive 50% off ($1.25/line). 


Display: Boxes, larger type, prominent format. 
$25/column inch. 20% off for ALA institutional 
members. Available only for job positions or 
educational programs. 


Box numbers: AL will provide box numbers on 
request for employers wishing to run blind ads. 


Ads by Phone 

The following applies only to regular classified 
ads due on the 5th of the month. Late Jobs are 
not included. 

1) Telephoned copy will be accepted only at the 
discretion of the LEADS editor, depending on 
time available. 

2) A surcharge of $5 total for line-by-line and $10 


guidelines. 


Rates 
PLEASE STATE IF ALA MEMBER. INSTITUTIONAL 
MEMBERSHIP REQUIRED FOR INSTITUTIONAL 
DISCOUNTS. 


Joblines: Free listing of numbers and addresses 
for nonprofit Job clearinghouses. Please provide 
numbers and addresses for employers to contact 
Joblines. No commercial agencies. (AL does not 
supply job lists or forward jobs to clearinghouses.) 
Positions Wanted: ALA members receive first 50 
words free, 50¢ each word over. Nonmembers: 
50¢/word. Limit 3 issues per year. 


Positions Open or Educational Notices (Please 
state format desired): 


Surcharge is $10. 


To reply to box numbers write: Box (number), 
c/o American Libraries, 50 E. Huron St., Chi- 
cago, IL 60611. 


Back-page classifieds: For services, sales, mer- 
chandise, personals, general announcements. See 
back page of magazine for details. $4/line. 


General Deadline for Copy 


Copy must be received by the 5th of the month 
preceding date of issue. (Ads placed and sub- 
sequently filled can be stamped ‘‘Filled’’ up to 
three weeks preceding date of issue; advertiser 
is billed for original ad.) 


total for displays will be charged for all accepted 
telephoned ads. 

3) All accepted telephoned ads must be followed 
by written confirmation, including full text of the 
ad, within two weeks. 


Late Job Notices 
As space permits, late jobs are taken after the 
general copy deadline has passed. By phone 
only, after 10th of the month. $10/line. ALA-in- 
stitutional members 10% off. See complete in- 
structions in section. 


Address 
Place all notices with Janise Grey, LEADS, 
American Libraries, 50 E. Huron St., Chicago, IL 
60611, (312) 944-6780 X326. 
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ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGE AND RESEARCH 
LIBRARIES Jobline: (312) 944-6795. To list a 
position, obtain jobline form from: ACRL 
Jobline, ACRL/ALA, 50 E. Huron St., Chi- 
cago, IL 60611. Listing fee, $25 ACRL mem.; 
$30 nonmem. 


ARIZONA Job Hotline: (602) 278-1327. To list 
a position: write Arizona Job Hotline, c/o 
Maricopa County Library, 3375 W. Durango, 
Phoenix, AZ 85009, or phone (602) 269-2535, 
or TWX 910-951-1394. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA Library Association Job- 
line: (604) 263-0014. To list a position write: 
BCLA Jobline, British Columbia Library As- 
sociation, POB 46378, Station “G,” Van- 
couver, B.C., Canada V6R 4G6. 


CALIFORNIA Library Association Jobline: (916) 
443-1222 or (213) 629-5627. To list a position: 
write CLA, 717 K St., Sacramento, CA 95814 
or phone (916) 447-8541. 


CALIFORNIA Media and Library Educators As- 
sociation (CMLEA) Job Hotline: (415) 697- 
8832. To list a position: write CMLEA, 1575 
Old Bayshore Highway, Suite 204, Burlin- 
game, CA 94010 or phone (415) 692-2350. 


COLORADO State Library Jobline: (303) 839- 
2210, To list a position: write the Jobline, 
1362 Lincoln, Denver, CO 80203 or phone 
(303) 839-2174. COLORADO LIBRARIES ONLY. 


DELAWARE Library Association Jobline: call 
the New Jersey and/or Pennsylvania Job 
Hotlines, which include Delaware job list- 
ings. Prospective employees should contact 
the employer directly. Delaware jobs are 
also listed on the New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
and Maryland joblines. 


FLORIDA State Library Jobline: (904) 488-5232. 
To list a position: write Florida Jobline, State 
Library of Florida, R. A. Gray Building, Tal- 
lahassee, FL 32301 or phone (904) 487-2651. 
FLORIDA LIBRARIES ONLY. 


Ads by Phone: 
An Extra Service 


With the exception of “Late Jobs,” 
all LEADS ads must be submitted in 
written form to insure accuracy and 
complete records. LEADS has 
strongly discouraged transmission of 
ad copy by telephone up to and in- 
cluding its deadline of the 5th of the 
month. Because such calls draw staff 
time from editing of written copy and 
require additional steps for confirma- 
tion, record-keeping, and billing, it is 
necessary to institute three policies 
now effective. 

1) Telephoned copy will be ac- 
cepted only at the discretion of the 
LEADS editor, depending on time 
available. i 

2) A surcharge of $5 total for line- 
by-line and $10 total for displays will 
be charged for all accepted tele- 
phoned ads. 

3) All accepted telephoned ads 
must be followed by written confirma- 
tion, including the full text of the ad, 
within two weeks. Contact: Janise 
Grey, LEADS Editor, at (312) 944- 
6780, ext. 326. 





JOBLINES 


ILLINOIS Library Jobline (312) 828-0930. To list 
a position: call (312) 828-0928, or write: Li- 
brary Jobline of Illinois, c/o Illinois Regional 
Library Council, 425 N. Michigan, 13th floor, 
Chicago, IL 60611. Fee for listing position for 
2 weeks is $20. Cosponsored by IL Regional 
Library Council and IL Chapter/SLA. 


IOWA Library Jobline (monthly): J. W. Hurkett 
Assistant Director, State Library, Historica 
Building, Des Moines, 1A 50319. To lista posi- 
one 281-4116, 4118. IOWA LIBRARIES 


MARYLAND Library Association Jobline: (301) 
685-5760. To list a position: write MLA, 115 W. 
Franklin St. Baltimore, MD 21201 or phone 
(301) 685-5760, Wednesdays only, 9 am-2 pm. 


METROPOLITAN WASHINGTON Library Job- 
line: (202) 223-2272. To list a position: write 
Rebecca Bouchard, Metropolitan Washing- 
ton Library Council, 1875 Eye Street, NW, 
Suite 200, Washington, DC 20006 or phone 
(202) 223-6800, x458. There is a $25 listing 
fee for nonmembers. 


MIDWEST Library Job Hotline: (517) 487-5617. 
To list a position, contact one of the follow- 
ing associations: Illinois Library Association, 
Indiana Library Association, lowa Library 
Association, Michigan Library Association, 
Minnesota Library Association, Ohio Libra 
Association, or the Wisconsin Library Associ- 
ation. MIDWEST LISTINGS ONLY. 


NEW ENGLAND Library Jobline: (207) 623-2286. 
To list a position, write New England Li- 
brary Board, Jobline, ATT: Dr. Stielow, Two 
Central Plaza, Augusta, ME 04330 or phone 
(207) 622-4733. NEW ENGLAND ONLY. 


NEW JERSEY Library Association: (609) 695- 
2121. To list a position phone: (609) 292-6237. 


NEW YORK CHAPTER, Special Libraries As- 
sociation: (212) 753-7247. To list a position: 
write Rhea Tabakin, Haskins & Sells, 1114 
Avenue of the Americas, New York City, NY 
10036 or phone (212) 790-0639. 


NEW YORK Library Association Jobline: (212) 
687-1352. To list a position: write NYLA, 
60 E. 42 St., Suite 1242, New York, NY 
10017, or phone (212) 687-6625. 


NORTH CAROLINA Jobline: (919) 733-6410. To 
list a position call: (919) 733-2570. NORTH 
CAROLINA LIBRARIES ONLY. 


OREGON Library/ Media Jobline: (503) 585-2232, 
To list a position: write Jobline, Oregon 
State Library, State Library Building, Salem, 
OR 97310 or phone (503) 378-4243. 


PACIFIC NORTHWEST Library Association 
(PNLA) Jobline: (206) 543-2890, To list a 
position write: PNLA Jobline, c/o Pacific 
Northwest Bibliographic Center, University 
of Washington, 253 Suzzallo Library FM-25, 
Seattle, WA 98195. PACIFIC NORTHWEST 
LISTINGS ONLY. 


PENNSYLVANIA Cooperative Job Hotline: (412) 
362-5627. To list a position (members and 
nonmembers): (412) 362-6400. 


RHODE ISLAND SRRT Job Hotline, monthly. 
For copies, send self-addressed stamped 
envelope to Marcia Hershoff, 228 W. School 
St., Woonsocket, RI 02895. Groups of en- 
velopes may be sent. To list a position con- 
tact Elizabeth S. Rogers, Catalog Dept., 
Providence Public Library, 150 Empire St., 
Providence, RI 02903. SOUTHEASTERN NEW 
ENGLAND LIBRARIES ONLY. 


SAN FRANCISCO BAY Region Chapter, Special 
Libraries Association: (408) 737-2365. To list 
a position, write: Dorothy Hutson, General 
Electric, Box 508, Sunnyvale, CA 94086, or 
phone (408) 738-7177. 








SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA CHAPTER, Special 
Libraries Association: (213) 795-2145. To list 
a position: write Joan DeFato, Los Angeles 
State & County Arboretum, 301 N. Baldwin 
fe yaaa CA 91006 or phone (213) 446- 


TEXAS State Library Jobline: (512) 475-0408. 
Listings can be heard continuously. Weekly 
updates. To list a position, write to Syd 
Popinsky, or call (512) 475-4110, Monday- 
Friday, 8 am-5 pm. TEXAS LISTINGS ONLY. 


UNIVERSITY OF SOUTH CAROLINA College of 
Librarianship Jobline: (803) 777-8443. To list 
a position write: Admissions and Placement 
Coordinator, College of Librarianship, Uni- 
tend of South Carolina, Columbia, SC 


VIRGINIA Library Jobline: (804) 355-0384. To 
list a position write the Jobline, c/o James 
Branch Cabell Library, 901 Park Ave., Rich- 
mond, VA 23284. STATE OF VIRGINIA LI- 
BRARIES ONLY. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


GEOLOGIC LIBRARIAN with ALA-accredited 
MLS, MSc in geology, experienced in all 
phases of library work, computer search, 
languages, research, and teaching experience, 
seeks challenging library position. Resume 
and references upon request. Please reply 
Box B-786-W. 


LIBRARIAN SEEKS POSITION. New Zealander, 
experienced in cataloging, bibliography, ref- 
erence work, including cataloging for New 
Zealand National Bibliography. 4 months’ re- 
cent experience cataloging in large automated 
U.S. academic library. Specialties: Pacific 
bibliography, voyages, rare books. Languages: 
German, Russian, Latin, French. Write: R. 
Summerville, 31 Melgund Road, London N5 
1PT, England. 


LIBRARIAN with ALA-accredited MLS and 
PhD, African history, seeks position in aca- 
demic library. Willing to teach history as well. 
Available immediately. Reply to: S. Maqubela, 
648, Lee Ridge Road, Edmonton, Alberta, 
Canada T6K ON8. 


MUSIC LIBRARIAN. Organized a music library 
audio collection of records, tapes, and cas- 
settes. 8 yrs.’ experience in cataloging depart- 
ment using Dewey and LC. Expertise in open 
entry cataloging and music/art materials. 
Knowledge of OCLC. MLS, MA. W. Stickel, 179 
a apereee St., Apt. 503, East Orange, NJ 
018. 


BRIGHT, INTELLIGENT, and dynamic indi- 
vidual seeks mig Pas ES library position. Can- 
didate has a BA in librarianship and an 
ALA-accredited MLS. Experience includes 3 
mos. public library and 4 mos. cataloging. Will 
relocate. If interested, contact: B. Kelly, 420 
Grove St., Honesdale, PA 18431. 


REQUESTS FOR PROPOSALS 


AUTOMATION CONSULTANT proposals sought 
by cooperative library system. 26 libraries, 
currently online with CLSI circulation system, 
need assistance in planning patron access 
automated catalogs, evaluation of vendors, 
and contracting. Deadline for receipt of pro- 
posals: Nov. 15. RFP available on request to: 
Executive Director, Suburban Library System, 
125 Tower Drive, Burr Ridge, IL 60521. 


AMERICAN LIBRARIES 
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POSITIONS OPEN 








ACADEMIC LIBRARY 





Acquisitions librarian: search reopened. Re- 
sponsible for ordering, receiving, claiming, 
and payment of all monographic and nonprint 
materials. The department works in close co- 
operation with the serials department and 
with collection development in fund manage- 
ment, approval programs, and gift and 
exchange activity. Qualifications include 
ALA-accredited MLS, 2 yrs.’ professional ac- 
quisition experience, knowledge of fund 
management, acquisition of foreign, domestic, 
and nonprint materials and approval pro- 
grams. Knowledge of automated library sys- 
tems, second language, and subject expertise 
is desirable. Minimum salary is $14,000 for 
-12 months, and the position has the usual 
fringe benefits. Interviews may be arranged 
during the Southwestern Library Association 
meeting in San Antonio. Letters of applica- 
tion, a resume, and names of 3 references 
should be sent to: Dr. Ann Thompson, Library, 
The University of Texas at San Antonio, San 
Antonio, TX 78285. UTSA is an equal-opportu- 
nity, affirmative-action employer. 
e 





Assistant business librarian: primarily a pub- 
lice service position. Works closely with the 
head of the Business Library to determine ac- 
tivities, policies, and procedures. Shares ref- 
erence and other responsibilities, such as 
coordination of library instruction, online 
database searching, computerized circulation 
activities, preparation of reference guides, 
hiring and scheduling of student staff, and 
other duties as assigned. The Business Li- 
brary serves the College of Business with an 
enrollment of 5,000 undergraduate and gradu- 
ate students. A staff of 4 library assistants 
plus student aides complement the 3 pro- 
fessional positions. Required: MLS degree 
from accredited library school. Degree in bus- 
iness. A good knowledge of business litera- 
ture. Library public service experience with 
an emphasis on reference. Some knowledge of 
or experience with online database searching. 
Desirable: qualities of flexibility, dedication, 
and resourcefulness. Good organizational 
habits and ability to work independently. In- 
structor rank, full faculty status. $13,750 
for 12 months, 2-yr. appointment ending 
June 30, 1982. May be renewed. 20 days annual 
leave plus 10 paid holidays. Excellent fringes 
including full contribution by university to- 
ward retirement. Send letter of application, 
resume, academic credentials, and placement 
file by Dec. 1 to: Carl Sachtleben, Director of 
Libraries, Western Michigan University, Kala- 
mazoo, MI 49008. An EEO, AA employer. 
dee and minority candidates invited to 
apply. 





Assistant director for health science library, 
search reopened. The University of Minnesota, 
Duluth, Library & Learning Resources Ser- 
vice is seeking an assistant director to head 
the health science reference and collection 
development division, which is a resource li- 
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brary in the Midwest Health Science Library 
Network. Performs and oversees reference 
services, MEDLINE and other database search- 
es, collection development through exchanges 
and grant-seeking interlibrary loan and con- 
sortium activities and representation. ALA- 
accredited degree with courses in medical li- 
brarianship plus 3 yrs.’ of professional experi- 
ence. 12-month academic staff appointment. 
Salary: $18,000 plus administrative augmenta- 
tion. Resume and 3 references by December 
15 to: Library Director, University of Minne- 
sota, Duluth, MN 55812. Equal-opportunity, 
affirmative-action employer. 





Assistant director for library programs/head 
of bibliographic instruction. Duties: to exer- 
cise administrative responsibilities for the 
following library units: bibliographic instruc- 
tion; collection development; and reference. 
To act as a social science subject specialist 
(sociology, anthropology, social work, geog- 
raphy, political science, and psychology). 
Qualifications: PhD in social sciences and 
MLS from ALA-accredited school preferred. 
Subject MA and. MLS will be considered. 


Academic administrative library experience 


and teaching skills important. Faculty status; 
12-month contract; salary $25,000 range. Posi- 
tion available Feb. 1, 1981. Before Dec. 15, 
send resume and names of references to: An- 
gelo Wallace, Search Committee Secretary, 
Carlson Library, University of Toledo, Toledo, 
OH 43606. The University of Toledo is an 
rae Nala affirmative-action employer 





Assistant librarian. Position open Jan. 1981. 
Responsible for circulation and interlibrary 
lcan, serials, student help, and cataloging 
(DDC via OCLC). Shares duties in reference 
and library instruction and is responsible for 
operation of the library in the absence of the 
head librarian. A 12-month staff appointment 
with 2 weeks’ vacation. Salary range $10,500- 
$11,500. ALA-accredited degree required. Com- 
pleted application by Nov. 15, including re- 
sume and references, to: Linda A. Bendix, 
Head Librarian, Lakeland College Library, POB 
359, Sheboygan, WI 53081. EOE. 





Assistant technical services librarian. Original 
and copy cataloging of monographs, serials, 
etc. in a WLN-based department processing 
10,000 titles/yr.; plan retrospective conversion 
and implementation of AACR 2. MLS, 3-5 yrs.’ 
academic library experience, proven super- 
visory ability, knowledge of LC, AACR/AACR 
2, ISBD, MARC format, experience with WLN 
or other automated system; foreign language 
skills desirable. Full faculty status, tenure- 
track; salary $14,500 (11 months) plus normal 
benefits; position available January 1981 or 
after. Resume and 3 recent references to: 
Robert L. Burr, Director, Crosby Library, Gon- 
zaga University, Spokane, WA 99258. 


Assistant university archivist (search re- 
opened), Southern Illinois University at Car- 
bondale. Assists university archivist in ad- 
ministering university archives, including 
reference service. Prepares and edits finding 
aids and other appropriate documents, and 
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CATALOGER 


Position available immediately. Basic function is the cataloging and classification of 
library materials using LC and some Dewey, with specific responsibility for LC copy and 
shared database cataloging. Duties include supervision of reclassification, addition of 
copies and volumes, and serials authority control. Minimum requirements include ALA- 
accredited MLS with background or strong educational emphasis in cataloging codes and 
processes, and working knowledge of OCLC. Preference given to candidates with facility 
in 2 foreign languages (non-Romance preferred). 12-month contract; salary range $12,600- 
$15,000 depending upon qualifications and experience. Tenure-track position with faculty 
rank and status; excellent fringe benefits. Send letter of application and resume with 
names and addresses of 3 references before Dec. 19 to: 


William F. Louden 
Chair of Search Committee 
Baylor Universtiy 
POB 6307 
Waco, TX 76706 
An equal-opportunity employer 
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LAKE SUPERIOR STATE COLLEGE, a 


state-supported, 4-year liberal arts col- 
lege in Michigan’s beautiful Upper Pen- 
insula, is seeking an 


ACQUISITIONS LIBRARIAN 


Responsibilities include selection and or- 
dering of materials for the college library, 
comparing selections with card catalog 
and in-process orders to avoid duplica- 
tion, searching of all gift materials, selec 
tion of vendors, compiling statistics on 
acquisitions, maintaining acquisitions en- 
cumbrance books. MLS from ALA-accred- 
ited school, knowledge of OCLC required. 
12-month appointment, commencing Jan. 
1, 1981. Salary commensurate with 
qualifications, $15,000-$17,000; excellent 
fringe benefits. Deadline Dec. 1. Apply 
to: Director, Employee/Labor Relations, 
Lake Superior State College, Sault Ste. 
Marie, MI 49783. 


An equal-opportunity employer 
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provides professional and instructional sup- 
port services to the university and commu- 
nity. Also serves as on-campus supervisor of 
Illinois Regional Archives Depository. Reports 
to university archivist/curator of special col- 
lections. Faculty position on continuing ap- 
pointment, subject to tenure review at the 5th 
yr. Minimum qualifications include: MA in 
humanities/social studies, or library science 
with specialization in archival administration; 
certification of archival education or 1-3 yrs.’ 
experience in archives administration super- 
visory experience. Preferred qualifications in- 
clude: familiarity with local government 
records and university archives; evidence of 
scholarly potential indicated by publications 
or participation in appropriate professional 
organizations. Rank dependent on education 
and experience. Minimum salary of $15,000 
for assistant professor, $13,500 for instructor. 
Benefits include University Retirement Sys- 
tem of Illinois, state-paid life and medical 
insurance, 25 vacation days, 11 holidays, 60 
calendar days sick leave per yr. Position avail- 
able immediately. Send resume and references 
by December 1 to: Louisa Bowen, Search 
Committee, Special Collections, Morris Li- 
brary, Southern Illinois University at Carbon- 
dale, IL 62901; 618-453-2516. The university is 
of equal-opportunity, affirmative-action em- 
ployer. 





Cataloger/librarian. Responsibilities: catalog- 
ing library materials (book and non-book); 
assists in reference and orientation; assist in 
supervision of technical services; supervise 
in catalog maintenance. ALA-accredited MLS, 
experience in Dewey Decimal! and LC classifi- 
cation, supervision experience, and experience 
in reference work. Salary $9,000—$11,000. 371 
hr. work week with night and weekend duty. 
12-month contract with 2 weeks vacation. Ap- 
ply to: Dr. R. L. eeu Jr., Vice President 
and Academic Dean, Texas Southmost Col- 
lege, Brownsville, TX 78520; 512-541-1241 x240. 
ack equal-opportunity, affirmative-action em- 
ployer. 





Cataloging librarian, Governors State Univer- 
sity, located in south suburban Chicago area. 
Full-time, 12-month contract, tenure-track 
position available Mar. 1, 1981. Responsible 
for original and non-routine cataloging of all 
types of materials and maintenance of library 
data files. Minimum requirements include 
ALA-accredited MLS, 2 yrs.’ cataloging experi- 
ence using OCLC and LC classification and 
subject headings, and supervisory experience. 
Second master’s degree or equivalent desir- 
able. Salary $15,800+ depending on qualifi- 
cations and experience. Apply by Dec. 15. 
Send letter of application and 3 copies of 
resume to: Susan B, Morriss, Chairperson, 
Library Search Committee, University Library, 
Governors State University, Park Forest South, 
IL 60466. Governors State University is an 
equal-opportunity, affirmative-action univer- 
sity and inv‘tes applications from women, 
minorities, and handicapped. 
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November 


5-8: Colorado LA Annual Meeting, 
Tamarron Resort, Durango, Colo. Theme, 
“Making the Library Connection in 

the 1980s.” 


7: Information: The International Scene, 





Rutgers/GSLIS. National info. 
infrastructures, European info. delivery 


ia systems, the developing internat’l. system. 
~~ Fee, $42. J. Varlejs, Rutgers/GSLIS, 

I 4 Huntington St., New Brunswick, NJ 

a | 08903 (201-932-7169). 

a 7-9: Boston International Antiquarian 
a Book Fair, Copley Plaza Hotel, Boston. 


Spons., Antiquarian Booksellers Assn. of 
E America/New England chap. 


OS 

al 12-14: Indexing in Perspective, Ramada 
=_= Imn, 600 Willard St., Durham, N.C. Spons., 
North Carolina Central U./SLS. Designed 
4 4 to provide historical perspective on field 
b of indexing. Fee, $245 NFAIS mem.; $295 
ae nonmem. National Federation of 

E Abstracting and Indexing Svcs., 112 S. 

i 16th St., Philadelphia, PA 19102 

ia (215-563-2406). 

a 15: Institute on Young Adult Literature, 
SA Hillwood Commons, C. W. Post Ctr., 

-GNN Long Island U., Greenvale, N.Y. Spons., 
ee Palmer GLS/L.I.U. Fee, $15. P. Garboski, 
A Palmer GLS, C. W. Post Ctr., Greenvale, 
E. NY 11548 (516-299-2855). 

Be: 17-20: Online Bibliographic and 


DA Information Systems wkshp., University 
of Pittsburgh, Pa. Spons., State L. of 
ar Pa./Bureau of L. Development. Wkshp. 
oe on Lockheed/DIALOG with at least 15 
= hrs. online exp. Fee, $150. E. Duncan, 
es. Online Trng. Ctr., LIS Bldg., U. 

cas Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, PA 15260. 


17-20: Federal Statistical Data: seminar 
ee, for librarians on accessing statistical 

ee resources from the Census Bureau and 

EE other selected federal agencies, U.S. 

E. Census Bureau, Washington, D.C. D. Chin, 
a User Trng. Branch, Data User Sves. Div., 
is, U.S. Bureau of the Census, Washington, 
ay DC 20233. 


= 20: 1980 William A. Gillard Lecture and 


Ne Colloquium—‘Joys of Librarianship in a 
“an Changing World,” deAndreis Gallery, 
aa Queens Campus, St. John’s University, 
= Jamaica, NY. Spons., St. John’s U./DLIS, 
aS LIS Alumni: Assn. Off. Alumni Relations, 
oe St. John’s U., Jamaica 11439 (212-969-8000 
= x232). 

oe 20-21: Massachusetts Assn. for 

5 E: Educational Media fall conf., Sheraton 

| Entries are compiled by AL’s Janise 
2 Warren Grey. 

4 

i, 
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Rutgers U., New Brunswick, N.J. Spons., 


Lincoln Inn, Worcester, Mass. Theme, 
“Basic Competencies, Media, Methods, 
and You.” D. Sawyer, Glenbrook Middle 
Schi., Longmeadow, MA 01106 * 
(413-567-1241 days; 413-323-7559 eves.). 


21: Disaster Preparedness & Care of 
Bound Materials wkshp., Rutgers, New 
Brunswick, N.J. Spons., NJ State L., 
Rutgers/GSLIS, et al. Fee, $6.25. (See 
Nov. 7.) 


24-25: AACR 2 workshop, Newcomb Hall, 


U. Virginia, Charlottesville. Spons., U. 
Virginia Library. A. Bauer, Aiderman L., 
U. Virginia, Charlottesville 22901 
(804-924-3206). 


28-29: Library Materials for Franco- 
Ontarians, U. Toronto, Canada. Spons., 
U. Toronto/Schl. Cont. Studies. Describes 
selection/acquisition of French-language 
books, periodicals, films, and other library 
materials in Ontario public libraries. 

Fee, $85. U. Toronto/Schl. Cont. Studies, 
158 St. George Street, Toronto, Canada 
MSS 2V8 (416-978-2400). 


December 
1-4, 8-11: Introduction to Records 


Management, U. Denver/GSLIM, Denver. 


Spons., U. Denver/GSLIM. Covers 
records generation, retention, retrieval, 
storage, and technology or records’ 
hardware systems. 2 qtr. hrs. cr. C. 
Chavez, U. Denver/GSLIM, Denver, CO 
80208 (303-753-2557). 


1-5: Computer-Based Reference: The 
MEDLARS Databases, U. Denver/ 


GSLIM. Spons., U. Denver/GSLIM. 3 qtr. 


hrs. cr. (See Dec. 1-4.) 


6: Preservation of Library Materials, 
Peabody Perspectives wkshp., Mayborn 
Bldg. 205, Vanderbilt U., Nashville, Tenn. 
Spons., Peabody Col. for Teachers/DLS. 
Fee, $10. George Peabody Col. for 
Teachers/DLS, Vanderbilt U., Nashville, 
TN 37203. 


7-9: Educational Media Assn. of New 
Jersey Annual Conf., Cherry Hill Inn, 
Cherry Hill, N.J. Fee, $20 EMAnj mem.; 
$30 nonmem.; $10 stud. E. Gulick, 1006 
Mt. Pleasant Way, Cherry Hill, NJ 08034. 


8-11: Managing the New Training 


Technologies, U. Denver/GSLIM, Denver. 


Spons., U. Denver/GSLIM. Will cover 
emerging technologies, their effect on and 
benefits to training programs. 1 CEU or 
1 qtr. hr. cr. (See Dec. 1-4.) 


8-12: Information Management, U. 
Denver/GSLIM, Denver. Spons., U. 
Denver/GSLIM. Designed to compare 
and contrast info. resources treatment 
with financial, human, physical, and 


DATE BOOK: ‘events & educational opportunities 


New listings. Other upcoming events appear in recent Datebook columns. 





natural resources. 3 qtr. hrs. cr. (See 
Dec. 1-4.) 


15-18: Designing Materials for the New 
Training Technologies, U. Denver. (See 
Dec. 8-12, Oct. AL, p. 547.) | 


January 


7-8: Conference on Rare Law Books, 
Austin, Tex. Spons., U. Texas School of 
Law, Tarlton Law L. Fee, $150. R. Mersky 
or B. Fullerton, U. Texas School of Law, 
2500 Red River, Austin, TX 78705. 


8: Medical Reference Questions in 
Libraries: Ethics, Bibliography, Sources, 
Rutgers/Busch Student Ctr., Piscataway, 
N.J. Spons., Rutgers/GSLIS, N.J. LA/ 
Ref. Sec. J. Varlejs, Rutgers/GSLIS, 

4 Huntington St., New Brunswick, NJ 
08903 (201-932-7169). 


8-10: AACR 2 Institute, Marriott, New 
Orleans, La. Spons., ALA Resources and 
Technical Services Div. Council of Reg. 
Groups. ALA/RTSD, 50 E. Huron St., 
Chicago, IL 60611 (312-944-6780). 


18-23: LA of Australia & New Zealand 
LA Conf., Christchurch, New Zealand. 
Theme, “Sharing.” D. Brown, Convener, 
LAA-NZLA Conf. 1981 Comm., POB 
29037, Fendalton, Christchurch, New 
Zealand. 


20: Preparing for Accreditation Reports 
in Schools, Drexel U./SLIS. Dir., Off. 
Cont. Prof. Ed., D.U., 32nd & Chestnut 
Sts., Philadelphia, PA 19104 
(215-895-2153). 


22-24: Video Production Techniques, 
Drexel U./SLIS. (See Jan. 20.) 


26-Feb. 6: Internat’! Institute for 
Librarians and Information Personnel, 
U. Southern Calif., Los Angeles. Spons., 
USC/SLS. For international visitors. 
First wk.: info. retrieval and databases; 
second wk.: media technology. Fee, $395/ 
2 wks. Dr. E. Kazlauskas, USC/SLS, 

Los Angeles, CA 90007. 


30-Feb. 1: Assn. of American L. Schls. 
Annual Conf., Washington Hilton Hotel, 
Washington, D.C. Theme, “Field 
Experience as an Element in the Library 
Education Curriculum.” J. Phillips, AALS, 
471 Park Lane, State College, PA 16801 
(814-238-0254). 


February 


12-13: Library Automation & Facility 
Planning, Miami, Fla. Fee, $225. Aaron 
Cohen & Assoc., ‘Teatown Rd., Croton-on- 
Hudson, NY 10520 (914-271- 8170). l 


AMERICAN LIBRARIES 














COMING UP 
ALA Annual Conference 
San Francisco June 26-July 2, 1981 


Philadelphia July 10-17, 1982 
ALA, Midwinter 

Washington Jan. 31-Feb. 5, 1981 
Denver Jan. 22-29, 1982 


Executive Board 

Spring Meeting April 29-30, 1981 

Children’s Book Week 
Nov. 17-23, 1980 

_ IFLA General Conference 

Leipzig Aug. 17-23, 1981 

Montreal Aug. 23-28, 1982 

National Library Week 

April 5-11, 1981 


13: Library Services to Art and Antique 
Collectors, U. Toronto, Canada. Spons., 
U. Toronto/Schl. Cont. Studies. Fee, $75. 
U. Toronto/Schl. Cont. Studies, 158 St. 
George Street, Toronto M5S 2V8 
(416-978-2400). 


18-20: AACR 2 Institute, Benjamin 
Franklin Hotel, Philadelphia, Pa. (See 
Jan. 8-10.) | l 


20-21: OCLC: Introduction for Non-OCLC 
Users, Drexel U./SLIS. (See Jan. 20.) 


26-28: Alaska LA Annual Conf., Nome. 
Theme, “A Symposium on Alaskan 
Libraries: Old Traditions, New Trends.” 
M. Bynum, Box 8722, Anchorage, AK 
99508. 


March 

2-4: National Federation of Abstracting & 
Indexing Svcs. Annual Conf., Crystal 
City Marriott, Arlington, Va. Theme, 
“Strategies for Change.” NFAIS, 112 S. 
16th St., Philadelphia, PA 19102 
(215-563-2406). 


2-5: Information Utilities ’81, New York 
Hilton, N.Y.C. Spons., Online, Inc. Will 
bring together many new information 
systems and will cover technologies, info. 
content, economics, policy issues, 
competitive situations, and end-user 
applications. IU ’81, 11 Tannery Lane, 
Weston, CT 06883 or S. McAllister at 
203-227-8466. 


- 5-6: Breaking Down the Barriers: 
Information Services for Disabled Persons, 
Champaign, Ill. Spons., Ctr. for Rehab. 
Info./U. Illinois Med. Ctr., Urbana- 
Champaign, & ILA/Specialized L. Sves. 
Off. Cont. Ed. for Health Professionals, 
505 E. Green St., Champaign, IL 61820 
(217-333-8145). 


6-7: Hawaii LA Annual Conf., Princess 
Kaiulani Hotel, Waikiki. C. Schaffsma, 
U. Hawaii, 4246 Sierra Dr., Honolulu, HI 
96816 (808-948-8692). 


7: Annual Congress for Librarians, St. 
John’s University, Jamaica, N.Y. Spons., 
St. John’s U./DLIS, Grand Central & 
Utopia Pkwys., Jamaica 11439 
(212-969-8000). 
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11-13: Substance Abuse Librarians and 
Info. Specialists Annual Conf., Berkeley, 
Calif. Theme, “Networking.” A. Mitchell, 
Social Research Group, U. of California, 
1816 Scenic, Berkeley, CA 94709 
(415-642-5208). 


19-21: Oklahoma LA Annual Conf., 
Myriad Conv. Ctr., Oklahoma City. 

R. Motter, Jr., POB 767, Muskogee, OK 
74401. 


25: Changing Lifestyles in Children’s 
Books, Drexel U., Philadelphia. Spons., 
Drexel U./SLIS, Free L. of Philadelphia. 
Fee, $25. J. C. Mancall, Drexel U./SLIS, 
Philadelphia, PA 19104 (215-895-2474). 


25-27: Utah LA Annual Conf., Hotel 
Utah, Salt Lake City. G. A. Buttars, 
2150 S. 300 West, Salt Lake City, UT 
84115 (801-533-5855). 


25-28: 50th anniversary celebration of U. 
North Carolina/SLS, Chapel Hill, N.C. 
Includes 2 major seminars: Research in 
Librarianship and Education for 
Librarianship. Dr. F. Roper, Asst. Dean, 
UNC/SLS, Manning Hall, Chapel Hill, 
NC 27814. 


26-28: Kansas LA Annual Conf., Holiday 
Inn & Century II Auditorium, Wichita. 
G. Lehy, American Bindery Company, 
Topeka, KS 66607. 


27-29: Children’s Literature Assn. Annual 
Conf., Minneapolis, Minn. Theme, 
“Children’s Books: from Creation to 
Criticism.” Spons., U. Minn., Minneapolis 
P.L. & Info. Ctr. Dr. V. Wolf, English 
Dept., U. Wisconsin-Stout, Menominee, 
WI 54751. 


31-April 4: Texas LA Annual Conf., 
Albert Thomas Conv. Ctr., Houston. 
Theme, “The Future is Now.” J. B. Clark, 
Houston P.L., 500 McKinney, Houston, 
TX 77002 (713-222-4703). 


April 

1-3: Alabama LA Annual Meeting, Civic 
Ctr., Mobile. Mrs. T. Wiseman, Mobile 
P.L., 701 Government St., Mobile 36602 
(205-438-7096). 


1-4: 26th Seminar on the Acquisitions of 
Latin American Library Materials, Hyatt 
Regency Hotel, New Orleans. Spons., 
Tulane U./Latin American L. Theme, 
“Latin American Economic Issues: 
Information Needs and Information 
Sources.” S. Hodgman, SALALM 
Secretariat, Memorial L., U. Wisconsin- 
Madison, Madison, WI 53706. 


8-10: Louisiana LA Annual Conf., 
Exposition Hall, Shreveport. Mrs. C. 
Thomas, POB 131, Baton Rouge, LA 
70821 (504-342-4928). 


20-26: Wyoming LA Annual Conf., 
Ramada Snowking Inn, Jackson Hole. 
B. Collins, Amos Memorial L., 

412 S. Gillette, Gillette, WY 82716. 


21-23: Connecticut LA Annual Conf., 
Hotel Sonesta, Hartford. R. O’Grady, 
POB 2123, Enfield, CT 06082. 


23-25: Tennessee LA Annual Conf., 
Holiday Inn Rivermont, Memphis. B. 
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Nance, Exec. Sec., TLA, POB 120085, 


Nashville 37212 (615-297-8316). 


v 
23-25: Idaho LA Annual Conf., Holiday 
Inn, Boise. A. Green, Portneuf District 
Library, Pocatello, ID 83201. 


29-May 2: Minriesota LA Annual Conf., 
Leamington Hotel, Minneapolis. 

M. Brechon, Guthrie Staff Regional L., 
Vineland Place, Minneapolis, MN 55403. 





—Advertisemenits— 
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SPACE PLANNING & PRACTICAL 
DESIGN FOR LIBRARIANS 
è Dec. 10-12 NYC 
® Mar. 25-27 NYC 
LIBRARY AUTOMATION & 
FACILITY PLANNING 
èe Feb. 12-13 Miami 
Fee: $225 
Approved by MLA for 21 CEA credits 
AARON COHEN & ASSOC. 
Teatown Rd. 
Croton-on-Hudon, NY 10520 
914-271-8170 
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THE UNIVERSITY 
OF CHICAGO 
GRADUATE LIBRARY 
SCHOOL 


announces 


SCHOLARSHIPS AND 
FINANCIAL AID 1981-82 


The Graduate Library School of- 
fers scholarships for the academic 
year 1981-82, for study for the MA 
degree, the PhD degree, and the 
Certificate of Advanced Study. 


Part-time employment and work/ 
study programs are offered in co- 
operation with the university li- 
brary. Federally insured loans are 
also available. Awards are based 
on faculty evaluation of each ap- 
plicant’s potential and motivation 


for graduate study, research, and 
professional work in librarianship 


and information science. Par- 
ticular consideration is given to 
applicant’s objectives, academic 
record, and performance on the 
GRE test. The school offers in- 
struction in the principles and 
practice of librarianship, and at- 
tempts to provide an educational 
foundation for career-long profes- 
sional development. 


Apply by Feb. 1, 1987 to: Dean, 
Graduate Library School, JRL 
$102, University of Chicago, 1100 
E. 57th St., Chicago, IL 60637. 
Applicants are considered without 
regard to race, color, religion, 
sex, national or ethnic origin, or 
handicap. 
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ASSISTANT HEAD, CATALOG DEPARTMENT 
University of Florida Libraries 


Assists chairperson in planning, organizing, and coordinating activities of a department 
of 14 professionals and 18 career service personnel. Heads either monographic catalog- 
ing section or serials cataloging section. Aids chairperson in implementation of AACR 2. 
Ability to work with people of utmost importance. 


Requires ALA-accredited MLS; 5 yrs.’ professional cataloging experience in an academic 
library; experience with OCLC online cataloging; knowledge of LC and Dewey classifi- 
cation; reading ability in 2 foreign languages; supervisory experience. Initial salary to 
$18,500 depending on qualifications plus excellent fringe benefits. 


Send complete resume with names of 5 references and salary requirements by Dec. 15 to: 


James H. Renz 
Associate Director for Technical Services 
216 Library West 
University of Florida Libraries 
Gainesville, FL 32611 


The University of Florida complies with Section 503 of the Rehabilitation Act of 1973 and 
Section 402 of the Vietnam Era Veterans Readjustment Act of 1974. 
Equal-employment opportunity, affirmative-action employer 
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Catalog librarian, University of New Haven. 
Librarian to do original cataloging as well as 
CIP and NUC cataloging; some catalog revi- 
sion; maintenance of public catalog, shelflist, 
and other files; reference duties one evening 
and on rotating weekends. 35-hour week, ex- 
cellent fringe benefits. Salary range $11,500- 
$16,800. Requirements: ALA-accredited MLS, 
1-2 yrs.’ relevant cataloging experience with 
LC classification system in an academic li- 
brary. Reports directly to assistant head of 
technical services unit. Send application and 
names of 3 references by Nov. 15 to: Uni- 
versity Librarian, University of New Haven 
Library, POB 1306, New Haven, CT 06505. 
an equal-opportunity, affirmative-action em- 
ployer. 


Head cataloger. Implements, initiates, or 
modifies policies. Assigns priorities and re- 
sponsibilities. Supervises 1 librarian, 3 para- 
professionals, student assistants. Serves as 
SOLINET training contact. Teaches 1 or more 
courses bibliographic instruction. Serves as 
liaison with 1 or more academic departments. 
Submits reports, budget requests, and sta- 
tistical data as required. MLS/ALA degree. 
Minimum 3 yrs.’ cataloging, 1 yr. supervisory 
capacity required. Familiarity LC classifica- 
tion, subject headings. Catalog maintenance 
and/or retrospective conversion experience 
desirable. Familiarity OCLC system essential. 
12-month appointment, academic rank and 
status. Minimum salary $17,000—negotiable. 
Position available Feb. 2, 1981. Closes Jan. 5, 
1981. Candidates solely responsible for for- 
warding all pertinent data, references, etc., 
to: Ellis Hodgin, Director of Libraries, College 
of Charleston, 66 George St., Charleston, SC 
29401. Equal-opportunity employer. 


Head of catalog section: experienced cata- 
loger needed to supervise cataloging opera- 
tions and 5.5 FTE clerical staff. In addition to 
general cataloging duties, responsible for the 
formulation of cataloging policies. Qualifica- 
tions: MLS; considerable professional cata- 
loging and supervisory experience; knowledge 
of OCLC system and of LC classification and 
subject headings; familiarity with French or 
Spanish desirable. Salary $14,000-$17,000, 
TIAA/CREF, and usual fringe benefits; 12- 
month trustee appointment. Search reopened 
with new closing date of Dec. 8. Send resume 
and names of 3 references to: Willis E. Bride- 
gam, Amherst College Library, Amherst, MA 
01002. AA, EOE, M/F/H. 


Head of collection management, Northwestern 
University Library. The assistant university 
librarian for collection management is respon- 
sible for policy, procedures, planning, and 
coordination of all aspects of collection man- 
agement in the university libraries, excluding 
the health sciences and law libraries. Report- 
ing directly to the university librarian, the 
head of collection management shares in the 
general administration of the libraries and 
has the primary responsibilities of interpret- 
ing selection policy, allocating acquisitions 
funds, preservation, ensuring effective com- 
munications with the faculty of the university, 
and representing the library in regionai and 
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national planning of collection management. 
Collection management at Northwestern Uni- 
versity is guided by a written selection policy 
and supported by an acquisitions budget of 
more than $1.5 million. Reporting directly to 
this position are 4 specialist bibliographers, 
the heads of the art collection, Music Library, 
curriculum collection, the curator of the Mel- 
ville J. Herskovits Library of African Studies, 
and the curator of special collections. Qualifi- 
cations: MLS degree from accredited library 
school and significant relevant experience in 
an academic research library. An additional 
graduate degree is preferred. Salary $30,000 
minimum. Applications postmarked through 
Dec. 12 will be considered. Send resume, in- 
cluding list of references, to: Virginia Freyre, 
Personnel Assistant, Northwestern University 
Library, 1935 Sheridan Road, Evanston, IL 
60201. An equal-opportunity, affirmative-action 
employer. 





Head science librarian—search continued. 
Available immediately. ALA-accredited MLS. 
2 yrs.’ science reference experience. Under- 
graduate major and/or advanced study in a 
science discipline. Experience with online 
database searching is highly desirable. Must 
be able to interact effectively with faculty 
and students. Duties and responsibilities: re- 
sponsible for the administration and partici- 
pation in the services of the Science Library, 
a major divisional unit within the main li- 
brary. Performs reference service, library in- 
struction, and online database searching. 
Selects library materials in cooperation with 
faculty. Supervises assistant science librari- 
an, one support staff member, and several 
student assistants. Application deadline Dec. 
1. Minimum salary $19,000. Apply to: Head 
Science Librarian Search Committee, 104 Ellis 
Library, University of Missouri-Columbia, Co- 
lumbia, MO 65201. An affirmative-action, equal- 
opportunity employer. 


Librarian for public services. Responsibilities: 
interprets objectives of the public services 
division; plans and initiates new activities for 
public services division; recommends policy 
and procedures governing the public services 
division; assists in staff orientation and staff 
meeting; maintains and submits records, sta- 
tistics, and forms necessary; recommends 
equipment and supplies to be purchased; 
renders professional and reference informa- 
tion; plans and implements public relations 
program; conducts orientation classes; selects 
materials from books, reviews catalogs, lists, 
etc., and recommends for purchase; investi- 
gates collection needs for college and com- 
munity and prepares bibliographies for college 
courses as requested by faculty; examines 
material to be weeded. ALA-accredited MLS, 
experience in Dewey Decimal and LC classi- 
fication, supervisory experience, and experi- 
ence in reference work. Salary $12,000-$14,000. 
371 hr. work week with night and weekend 
duty. 12-month contract with 2 weeks vaca- 
tion. Apply to: Dr. R. L. Phillips, Jr., Vice 
President and Academic Dean, Texas South- 
most College, Brownsville, TX 78520; 512-541- 
1241 x240. An equal-opportunity, affirmative- 
action employer. 
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Librarian, instructional materials center. The 
center consists of books, kits, games, films,’ 
slides, tapes, filmstrips, and microforms. It 
serves the entire university community with 
particular emphasis on teacher preparation 
and educational media. The applicant must 
have the ability to work with a team of 2 
additional librarians and 3 support staff. Must 
be willing to be flexible and to learn ang grow 
with the collection. Should have experience 
working with children’s and young people’s 
materials of all kinds in a school library, a 
children’s room of a public library, or in a 
university library. Must have an MLS and 3 
yrs. of library experience. Additional degrees 
desirable. Salary based upon qualifications 
and experience. $14,000-$16,000 for 9 months. 
Library faculty have full faculty status includ- 
ing 9-months appointment and faculty rank. 
Deadline for receipt of applications is Novem- 
ber 28. Appalachian State University, located 
in the beautiful Blue Ridge mountains of 
Northwestern North Carolina, has 10,000 stu- 
dents and more than 550 on the faculty. Send 
resume to: Richard T. Barker, University Li- 
brarian, Appalachian State University, Boone, 
NC 28608. An equal-opportunity, affirmative- 
action employer. 





Library director. Responsibilities: develops 
goals, objectives, policies, and procedure? for 
the library; supervises total operation of li- 
brary; develops job descriptions for library 
personnel; recommends professional staff for 
employment; hires and dismisses other per- 
sonnel for library; supervises in-service train- 
ing; maintains work manual for various 
departments in library; coordinates work 
schedules for library personnel; recommends 
annual budget and supervises approved bud- 
get for library for each fiscal year; acquires 
book and non-book material to maintain a 
current collection and meet various depart- 
mental needs; maintains public relations sys- 
tem with community, colleges, faculty, and 
Pan American University at Brownsville; 
gathers, presents, and interprets statistical 
information for College Resource Grant, Texas 
State Library Report, Texas Public Library, 
HEW Report, and other reports; acknowledges - 
gifts; performs other duties as assigned by 
the vice president and dean of the academic 
division. Employment beginning not later than 
December 31. ALA-accredited MLS, experience 
in administration of junior college library, 
experience in Dewey Decimal and LC classi- 
fication, supervision experience, and experi- 
ence in reference work. Salary $22,000-$24,000. 
371 hr. work week with night and weekend 
duty. 12-month contract with 2 weeks vaca- 
tion. Apply to: Dr. R. L. Phillips, Jr., Vice 
President and Academic Dean, Texas South- 





MUSIC LIBRARIAN 
University of California 
Berkeley 


The music librarian is head of the Music 
Library, responsible for overall manage- 
ment of the branch and for organizing 
reference service, collection develop- 
ment and library instruction, as well as 
general supervision of all library -activi- 
ties. Requires MLS degree. Preference 
will be given to candidates with advanced 
degrees in music and musicology. Knowl- 
edge of music notation and working 
knowledge of German, Italian, and French 
essential. Full job description will be 
mailed on request. Classification as as- 
sociate librarian or librarian in the 
$20,000-$27,000+ per annum salary 
range depending on qualifications. 

To apply, send resume including names 
and addresses of 3 professional refer- 
ences by Dec. 1 to: 

William E. Wenz, Personnel Officer 
Room 447 General Library 
University of California 
Berkeley, CA 94720 


An equal-opportunity, 
affirmative-action employer 
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Special Collections Librarian, responsi- 
ble for development, processing, and 
service of the library’s manuscripts, rare 
books, archives, and other special col- 
lections. MLS and 5 yrs. of responsible 
experience required; appropriate aca- 
demic training, Knowledge of archives 
and records management, and familiarity 
with Spanish desirable. Salary $15,000 
minimum, depending upon qualifications 
and experience. 12-month contract; fringe 
benefits. Application deadline Dec. 1. 
Please send resume and names of 5 pro- 
fessional references to: 


Director of Libraries 
John C. Pace Library 
University of West Florida 
Pensacola, FL 32504 


UWF is an EEO, 
affirmative-action employer 








(J 
most College, Brownsville, TX 78520; 512-541- 
1241 x240. An equal-opportunity, affirmative- 
action employer. 








Physical sciences librarian. California State 
University-Chico, invites applications for the 
position of assistant librarian in the reference 
department. Responsible for general and spe- 
cialized reference including online searching, 
bibliographic instruction, collection develop- 
ment (print and nonprint), and faculty liaison 
in the fields of mathematics, chemistry, phys- 
ics, and geosciences. Minimum qualifications: 
ALA-accredited MLS and a bachelor’s degree 
in a physical or geological science. Basic 
training in online systems highly desirable. 
Salary range: 12 mos., $16,008-$22,080 (assis- 
tant librarian, tenure-track): level of ap- 
pointment depends upon qualifications and 
experience. Position available Jan. 5, 1981. 
Send letter of application, resume, and at least 
3 professional references by Dec. 15 to: Robert 
G. Brennan, Director of Public Services, Cali- 
fornia State University-Chico, Chico, CA 95929; 
916-895-6658. An equal-opportunity, affirma- 
tive-action employer. 


Reference librarian, education. Duties include 
general and education reference, collection 
development in education, and supervision of 
Curriculum Materials Center. Qualifications: 
ALA-accredited MLS, academic reference ex- 
perience, subject expertise in education, and 
training and/or experience in ERIC online 
database searching. Master’s-level course 
work or master’s degree in education and 
supervisory experience desirable. Minimum 
salary is $12,500 for 12 months. Usual fringe 
benefits. Position available Jan. 15, 1981. Let- 
ters of application, a resume, and names of 3 
references should be sent to: Margaret Joseph, 
Assistant Director for Public Services, The 
University of Texas at San Antonio Library, 
San Antonio, TX 78285. UTSA is an equal- 
opportunity, affirmative-action employer. 


Reference librarian. Has primary responsibility 
for reference services in education library in- 
cluding: reference desk assignments, library 
instruction, online literature searching, and 
assistance in collection development. The 
division comprises 2 professionals, 3 support 
staff, and student assistants serving approxi- 
mately 425 undergraduate and 825 graduate 
students, and 90 faculty. Requirements: MLS: 
minimum of 2-3 yrs. of professional experi- 
ence in an academic library, including signifi- 
cant reference experience. Minimum salary: 
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$12,000-$13,500. 12-month contract with 24 
days of vacation and usual fringe benefits. 
Position available immediately. Submit resu- 
me and names of 3 references by November 
30 to: Virginia Workman, Education Library, 
University of Missouri-St. Louis, 8001 Natural 
Bridge Road, St. Louis, MO 63121. An equal- 
opportunity, affirmative-action employer. 





Reference librarian with specialization in 
chemical sciences. Provides reference, biblio- 
graphic, and informational services to student 
body of 14,500 and individual research guid- 
ance to graduate students, faculty, and re- 
search staff; teaches courses in information 
resources in the sciences and engineering; 
prepares profiles and performs online search- 
ing. Requires MLS and degree in chemistry 
or chemical engineering and familiarity with 
scientific German, French, and Russian for 
appointment at assistant librarian level and 
advanced degree and/or extensive related ex- 
perience for appointment at associate librarian 
level. Salary range is $16,392-$28,908. Send 
resume by December 1 to: Margaret Deacon, 
Assistant University Librarian-Personnel, Uni- 
versity of California, Santa Barbara, CA 93106. 
UCSB is an affirmative-action, equal-oppor- 
tunity employer. 


2 positions at undergraduate library in beau- 
tiful central New York midway between Ithaca 
and Syracuse. An opportunity for creative 
persons to join an active library faculty and 
to make a significant contribution within a 
highly professional atmosphere. Library facul- 
ty participate fully in overall development of 
library policy and services. Positions are for 
12 months with 1-month vacation, liberal 
health/dental insurance: TIAA/CREF. Head of 
technical services. Responsible for overall 
management of acquisitions, serials, govern- 
ment documents, OCLC operations, and all 
cataloging and processing. Supervises 4 li- 
brarians and over 10 full- and part-time sup- 
port staff. Requirements: MLS and 3 yrs.’ 
academic library supervisory experience in 
technical services; demonstrated ability to 
work with automated library system and to 
work well with people. Second master’s pre- 
ferred. Starting salary $19,000—-$21,000 and 
academic rank is associate librarian. Public 
services librarian. Responsible for carrying 
out the public services program in the li- 
brary including administration of circulation/ 
reserve, periodicals/microtext, library publi- 
cations and publicity, and assessment of user 
needs. Requirements: MLS with some demon- 
strated successful administrative experience. 
Second master’s preferred. Starting salary 
$13,500-$15,000 and academic rank is senior 
assistant librarian. Provide resume and 3 
letters of reference, or placement folder, by 
Dec. 1 to: Mr. Selby U. Gration, Director of 
Libraries, State University of New York, Col- 
lege at Cortland, Cortland, NY 13045. An equal- 
opportunity, affirmative-action employer. 


2 positions: Librarian, public services. Primary 
duties: general reference, collection develop- 
ment, and liaison with university math/sci- 
ences division, advisor to Science Resource 
Center. Participate in online bibliographic re- 
trieval program. Significant academic refer- 
ence experience required. Preferred: subject 
emphasis in sciences. Librarian, technical 
services-systems. Primary duties: under the 
direction of the head, technical services, 
monitor acquisitions, cataloging, and serials/ 
periodicals workflow; analyze and evaluate 
manual and automated systems including 
OCLC & CLS! and their affect on library 
operations; supervise acquisitions and peri- 
odicals; investigate and implement automated 
systems for planned online public access 
catalog. Supervisory experience required. Pre- 
ferred: programming skills. Both positions re- 
quire a graduate degree from ALA-accredited 
school or schools of equivalent quality. Both 
positions are 12-month, tenure-track faculty 
positions with rank commensurate with quali- 
fications. Minimum salary: $16,500. Send letter 
of application, resume, and names and ad- 
dresses of 3 references by December 31 to: 
Adrienne Sosinske, Search and Screen Com- 
mittee, Libraries and Learning Resources, 
University of Wisconsin-Oshkosh, Oshkosh, WI 
54901. Affirmative-action, equal-opportunity 
employer. 


University librarian. Serving a Third World 
university with student body of 2,000. Book 





budget US$425,000. Professional staff of 19. 
Book stock 250,000. Place: Port Moresby, 
Papua New Guinea. Salary about US$29,00@ 
plus 24% gratuity, free housing, passage, bag- 
gage, etc. 6 weeks’ annual leave. Professorial 
status. «Initial contract 3 yrs. Qualifications: 
degree + ALA-accredited MLS; at least 10 
yrs.’ experience of academic or specialist li- 
braries in severa) departments; Third World 
experience advantageous. Apply by letter 
(within 4 weeks of this advert. appearing) 
giving names of 3 referees, a detailed C.V. 
describing fully duties of current and past 
posts, number of dependents (spouses/chil- 
dren), and enclosing a small photo to: the 
Secretary, University of Papua New Guinea, 
POB 4820, the University Post Office, Papua 
New Guinea; telephone PNG 25 3900 x2280. 


CONSULTANT 


Public library consultant. Exciting, non-routine 
type work for someone to serve as adviser to 


21 public libraries in Louisiana, Provide li- 


brarians, library boards, and officials advice 
and information in areas of administration, 
personnel, planning, and services. Make field 
visits, answer requests, and do special in- 
depth studies of Say problems. Classified 
as Librarian VI, State Civil Service, requiring 
MLS from ALA-accredited library school plus 
5 yrs.’ professional experience, 3 yrs. above 
beginning professional level. Salary range 
$17,088-$26,100. Send resume and references 
to: Ben Brady, Associate State Librarian for 
Library Development, Louisiana State Library, 
POB 131, Baton Rouge, LA 70821. 


COOPERATIVE AGENCY 


Cataloger. The Center for Research Libraries, 
located on University of Chicago campus, 
seeks an entry-level professional! cataloger. 
Requires MLS or equivalent, reading knowl- 
edge of at least 1 foreign language. Experience 
in library technical services desirable. Mini- 
mum salary $12,500; benefits include 22 days 
vacation and TIAA insurance and pension 
plans. Send letter of application, resume, and 
list of 3 references by December 15 to: Alan 
F. Barney, Head, Administrative Services and 
Personnel, The Center for Research Libraries, 
5721 Cottage Grove Ave., Chicago, IL 60637. 


LIBRARY EDUCATION 


Teaching position at assistant or associate 
professor level, beginning in the summer or 
fall, 1981. Salary negotiable, but ordinarily in 
$18,000-$25,000 range. Up to 30% additional 
remuneration for summer schoo! teaching. 
Fringe benefits include TIAA/CREF, social 
security, and participation in one of the 
best state retirement systems in the nation. 
Tenure-earning track. Candidates should have 
a doctorate, completed or nearing completion, 
with study and/or experience in information 
studies, The school will look to the incumbent 
for leadership in evaluating current offerings 
in information science, systems analysis, li- 
brary automation, research methods, etc., and 
in implementing curricular changes in such 
areas, Maximum teaching load of five 3-credit 
courses per academic year, plus one 1-credit 
workshop. Reduction of teaching load for re- 
search or service activities may be negotiated. 
Applicants should demonstrate a research 
potential, both a practical and theoretical in- 
terest in their area of specialization, and a 
dedication to excellence in teaching. Please 
indicate if you will be available for initial 
interviewing at AALS or ALA Midwinter (Wash- 
ington, DC). Send resume to: Search Commit- 
tee, Graduate School of Library Service, POB 
6242, University, AL 35486. The University of 
Alabama is an affirmative-action, equal- 
opportunity employer, M/F. 


MEDICAL LIBRARY 


Assistant librarian position includes duties of 
supervising acquisitions, housing, and usage 
of audiovisuals; cataloging and technical proc- 
essing of books and audiovisuals; MLS de- 
gree from ALA-accredited program required. 
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= į Desire person with 2-3 yrs.’ experience in med- 


ical library with cataloging and audiovisual 
experience. Salary: low to mid-teens. Position 
vailable immediately. Send resume and 3 
letters of reference by December 1 to: Jack 
Ewart, Director of Personnel, West Virginia 
School of Osteopathic Medicine, 400 North 
Lee St., Lewisburg, WV 24901. WVSOM is an 
EOE, AA employer. 


PUBLIC LIBRARY 


Branch librarians. Responsibilities include 
programming, material selection, supervision, 
budget preparation, general management of 
the branch facility, and development of the 
branch program objectives. Required: ALA- 
accredited MLS; at least 4-5 yrs. of related 
professional experience including some ex- 
perience in a public library; strong adult ser- 
vices background; demonstrated ability to es- 
tablish effective community relations. Start- 
ing salary $16,702-$17,402 depending on 
experience. Send resume to: Marion Flowers, 
St. Louis Public Library, 1301 Olive St., St. 
Louis, MO 63103. The St. Louis Public Library 
is an equal-opportunity employer. 


Cataloger. To be responsible for public library 
OCLC retrospective conversion project. Must 
be thoroughly knowledgeable and competent 
in current cataloging techniques, AACR 2, 
Dewey classification, and OCLC. Will super- 
vise nonprofessional staff. 2-year project to 
begin Jan. 1981. MLS from accredited library 
school required arid at least 2 yrs.’ catalog- 
ne experience in public library. $13,524. 
Submit application by Nov. 15 with resume 
and current references relating to professional 
skill to: Kathryn Arnold, Director, Chatta- 
nooga-Hamilton County Bicentennial Library, 
1001 Broad St., Chattanooga, TN 37402. Equal- 
opportunity employer. 


librarian, immediate 
opening. Responsible for bookmobile service, 
outreach service to prisons, nursing homes, 
and schools, and coordination of 5 branch li- 
braries. Applicants must show supervisory 
ability and be articulate, dynamic, and self- 
reliant. The library serves 45,000 people in 3 
counties in southeast Georgia. MLS from ALA 
school and Georgia certification required. 
Salary $14,598—higher with experience. Send 
resume and 3 letters of reference to: R. Ed- 
ward McCabe, Jr., Director, Ohoopee Regional 
Library, POB 368, Vidalia, GA 30474. 


Director, Alpha Regional Library System. 
ARLS seeks an energetic person to direct a 
rural library system headquartered in Spen- 
cer, W. Va., serving Calhoun, Clay, Doddridge, 
Ritchie, Roane, and Wirt counties. An MLS 
and demonstrated skills in management are 
necessary. Responsibilities include planning, 
supervising, formulating policy, developing 
and presenting budgets. Ability to maintain 
effective working relationships with county 
commissions, local boards, and local librar- 
ians a must. ARLS has ongoing construction 
im 1 county and has been noted for achieve- 
ments in local history and architecture. Head- 
quarters budget of $250,000, HQ staff of 5, and 


total staff of 22. Appointment level, $16,000. 


Excellent fringe benefits. Send resume by 
Dec. 10 to: ARLS, Box 199, Spencer, WV 25276; 


~ 304-927-1770. 


Director. 5-county regional public library sys- 
tem in Southeast Alabama seeks librarian with 
ALA-accredited MLS with minimum of 1 yr. 
public library experience. Salary: $13,500- 
$15,000. Apply to: Lydia Parker, Choctawhat- 
pg negnna Library, 320 James St., Ozark, 





Director for county library providing services 
by contract to 6 counties. Population 100,000. 
Book collection 45,000 volumes. Annual bud- 
get $300,000. 1 bookmobile. New 18,500-square- 


| foot building. MLS required. Salary range 
- $14,000-$17,000 depending on experience. Send 


resume and references no later than Decem- 


- ber 30 to: Stonewall Jackson Regional Library, 


Route 6 Box 480, Buckhannon, WV 26201. 
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LIBRARIAN |—CHILDREN’S 
City of Mesa, Arizona 


Salary range $15,574-$21,047 annually. 
Professional opportunity to assist in the 
planning, coordinating, supervising, and 
evaluating of the children’s services sec- 
tion of the Mesa Public Library. Evening 
and weekend work required. Qualifica- 
tions for this position include equivalent 
to graduation from accredited library 
school with MLS. Apply by 12/1. 

We offer excellent benefits package. 


Apply: 
CITY OF MESA 
PERSONNEL DEPARTMENT 
First National Bank Plaza 
20 E. Main, Suite 790 
Mesa, AZ 85201 


Equal-opportunity employer, M/F 


Director for county library system serving 
population of 30,000. Includes headquarters 
and 3 branches. ALA-accredited MLS, mini- 
mum 2 yrs.’ public library experience with 
progressive responsibilities. Responsible for 
total operation of library; administration of 
staff of 15; budget of $140,000. Starting salary 
$13,500; basic fringe benefits. Submit resume 
to: Jerry Anderson, c/o Autauga-Prattville Pub- 
ie neay System, Washington St., Prattville, 


Director, Natrona County Public Library. Li- 
brary’s FY81 budget is over $600,000; staff of 
32 serves growing county with current popu- 
lation of 70,000 from main library, 1 branch. 
Library is currently implementing automated 
circulation system. Requirements: ALA-accred- 
ited MLS, minimum of 3 yrs.’ experience in 
public library administration including budget 
preparation, personnel management, commu- 
nity relations, and library automation. Salary 
range $20,000—-$25,000; health insurance, state 
retirement system. Deadline Dec. 1. Send let- 
ter of application, resume, and references to: 
Helen Lanning, Chair, Board of Trustees, 
Natrona County Public Library, 3035 South 
Poplar, Casper, WY 82601. 


Head of adult services for a regional library 
serving a population of 217,863. ALA-accred- 
ited MLS with concentration in reference and 
a minimum of 5 yrs.’ professional experience 
to include at least 2 yrs. in a responsible 
supervisory position. Coordinate, direct, and 
supervise reference services for adults and 
young adults. Salary range $16,955-$21,301, 
depending on experience. Position open Oct. 
15. Send resume, references, and letter of 
application to: Wanda J. Calhoun, Director, 
Augusta Regional Library, 902 Greene St., 
Augusta, GA 30902. 


Head, technical services (Librarian 11, $10,950- 
$15,090, depending on qualifications). Respon- 
sible for classification, cataloging, supervision 
4 full-time professional and clerical. $100,000 
materials budget. 35-hr. week, excellent bene- 
fits. MLS, 2 yrs.’ experience. Send resume 
and references to: Dick Joder, Collier County 
Public Library, 650 Central Ave., Naples-on- 
the-Gulf, FL 33940; 813-261-8208. 


Library director, Ames Public Library, Ames, 
lowa: responsible for administration of public 
library serving a university community of 
45,000 population. Staff of 25 FTE, 1980-81 
budget of $470,000. Good benefits; salary range 
$19,716-$30,137, negotiable. Qualifications: 
master’s degree in library science and 4 yrs. 
of diverse public library administrative ex- 
perience in computerized circulation systems 
and facilities planning. Send letter of ap- 
plication, resume, and list of 3 professional 
references by Nov. 28 to: Merritt E. Bailey, 
Chairperson, Board of Trustees, 1716 Maxwell, 
Ames, IA 50010. 
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Library director. Library director for city of 


12,000. MLS from ALA-accredited school and ° 
experience in administration of public library 
preferred. Salary starting at $16,000 negotiable 
based on qualifications. Send applications to: 
John Lyons, bd. pres, Yankton Community 
Library, POB 414, Yankton, SD 57078. An equal- 
opportunity employer. 


Library director. Navajo County Library sys- 
tem. Administer an active program eof library 
services for city/county library and 11 affili- 
ates. Annual budget over $170,000; main li- 
brary has over 20,000 volumes. Requirements: 
MLS and 2 yrs.’ public library experience, in- 
cluding supervision and administration. Sala- 
ry: $15,500. Send resume to: Roxanne Whipple 
Memorial-Navajo County Library Board, 420 
West Gilmore, Winslow, AZ 86047. 





Library director. Public library in progressive 
community 75 miles north of New York City. 
Located in beautiful Hudson River Valley with 
5 colleges in area. Serves 85,000 population. 
1980 budget $530,000. Central reference library 
for 5-county regional system. 3 branches. 
Highly capable staff of 39 full- and part-time 
employees. Salary in low twenties, depending 
upon qualifications and experience. Excellent 
benefits. MLS required plus 8 yrs.’ profession- 
al experience. Administrative experience es- 
sential. Position available immediately. Send 
resumes to: Personnel Committee, Adriance 
Memorial Library, 93 Market St., Poughkeep- 
sie, NY 12601. 


Library director. Qualifications: position re- 
quires completion of a master’s program in 
library science from an ALA-accredited library 
school or its equivalent and considerable 
experience in professional library work, a con- 
siderable amount of which is in an adminis- 
trative capacity. Special requirement: eligible 
for certification as a professional librarian 
by the Commonwealth of Virginia. Work is 
performed under the general direction of the 
city manager and in conformance to the state 
library board policies. Supervision is exer- 
cised over all departmental personnel. Salary 
range: $20,577-$26,257; salary is negotiable 
depending on qualifications and experience. 
Send resume to: Personne! Director, Depart- 
ment of Personnel, City Hall, Room 304, 
Petersburg, VA 23803. An equal-opportunity 
employer. 


Project director. Project INFO, a multi-type, 
federally-funded library cooperative serving 
15 libraries in Lorain, Medina, and Summit 
Counties, Ohio, total population 892,931; total 
1980 project budget of $324,582. Qualifications: 
ALA-accredited MLS; minimum 3 yrs.’ public 
library experience at supervisory or admin- 
istrative level; familiarity with administration 
of federally-funded projects; knowledge of 
library systems and networking; ability to 
interpret member library needs and to plan 
and stimulate appropriate cooperative library 
activities; ability to communicate and work 
effectively with library administrators and 
project staff of 3. Must have valid driver’s 
license and use of car. Salary $16,000—$19,087; 
benefits include paid life and health insur- 
ance, 22 vacation days, sick leave. Position 
available immediately. Send resume to: Per- 
sonnel Committee, Pauline Demaree, Lorain 
Public Library, 351 Sixth St., Lorain, OH 
44052. An equal-opportunity, affirmative-action 
employer, M/F. 


Supervisor for institutional services. Enthu- 
siastic, energetic person to supervise a locally 
funded outreach service that visits nursing 
homes, senior citizen congregate meal sites, 
federally subsidized housing, correctional in- 
stitutions, and youth agencies. Must be able 
to drive a step-van. Master’s degree from an 
ALA-accredited school and 2 yrs.’ experience 
working with the institutionalized preferred 
(experience can be in a library or a non-library 
position). Salary range $15,280-$24,725 in 9 
steps. Excellent benefits. Submit a resume to: 
Catherine O’Connell Helmer, Washington 
County Free Library, 100 S. Potomac St., 
Hagerstown, MD 21740. An equal-opportunity 
employer. 
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That’s what you need to know— 
now, more than ever—about any 
print or nonprint item you are con- 
sidering for acquisition. You need 
trustworthy advice, and that’s ex- 
actly what you get from Booklist. 
All the books, films, filmstrips, rec- 
ordings, multimedia kits, and video 
you see reviewed in Booklist are 
recommended for purchase.* Our 
staff of professional editors and re- 
viewers—with help from outside 
subject and materials specialists— 
considers thousands of items to 
bring you the best investments for 
your library or media center. We 
examined more than 18,000 books 
last volume year and recommended 
5,000, and also recommended more 
than 1,700 nonprint items. 

That’s why a subscription to 
Booklist could be one of your best 
buys. We’d like to send you a sam- 
ple copy so you can see for yourself. 
Because if it’s been a while since 
you last saw Booklist you’|l notice a 


lot that’s new about it. 

We now review 
in advance from 
galleys, so re- 
views are much 
more current than 
ever before. 

We have special 
features in 
alternate issues: 

First of the Month ° Cookbooks 
e Plants and Gardening ¢ Original 
Paperbacks ¢ Series and Editions ° 
Video 

Fifteenth of the Month ° Easy 
Reading Children’s Books * Hi-Low 
Reading for Young Adults « Arts 
and Crafts e U.S. Government Pub- 
lications * Multimedia Kits ° Rec- 
ordings ° Paperback Reprints 








And Periodically « Adult Basic 
Education ¢ Popular Reading for 
Children * Professional Reading * 
Vocational-Technical Materials • 
Sports Reading for Children « Alter- 
native Press Scene * Non-English 
Language Bibliographies 

And only Booklist provides both 
Dewey Decimal Classification and 
Library of Congress subject head- 
ings with each review. 

So, be our guest. Order a sample 
copy of Booklist free of charge or 
obligation. But we must give you 
fair warning. Booklist can be habit- 
forming. Most of the more than 
38,000 librarians and media center 
specialists who subscribe have been 
doing so for years. There is no doubt 
in their minds about Booklist. 


bookli ist —it’s well worth buying. 


Chicago, IL 60611 


(23 issues.) 





Subscriptions Department, American Library Association, 50 East Huron Street, 


O Please send me a sample copy of Booklist without charge or obligation 
O I’m already convinced. Please enter my subscription to Booklist @ $32.00 per year 
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The challenge is to help the parents help their nonreading child 


Physical reading disabilities: . 





What librarians need to know 


by Svea Gold 


l; sometime during the last five years visitors had in- 
spected the State Reformatory in Green Bay, Wis., they prob- 
ably would have stumbled onto a large room and found 
themselves suddenly confronted by 10 or 12 young men 
crawling on hands and knees, back and forth, on the bare 
floor. 

Medieval torture? Some new form of punishment? No, 
these young men—burglars, assaulters, even killers—are 
taking part voluntarily in a highly structured course designed 
to help them read better. High school drop-outs and func- 
tional illiterates, they are learning to perceive space, to under- 
stand left and right, to locate sound and generally sharpen 
their hearing perception—all skills necessary for efficient 
reading.1 

These men are dubbed the “Creepy Crawlies” by their fel- 
low inmates, but they tolerate the ridicule because they are 
beginning to experience a general feeling of physical security, 
better coordination, and measurably greater speed in their 
reading. After all, what is a little more humiliation to these 
men, who have found themselves consistently at the bottom 
of the school class, and for years wrongly thought themselves 
stupid because they could not read? 

Extensive functional illiteracy in the jail population is 
nothing new. An 1898 yearbook of the New York State 
Reformatory in Elmira calls 18 percent of the prison’s in- 
mates illiterate and says 44 percent could read and write only 
with great difficulty.? Today’s figures show that nationwide 
55 percent of prison inmates read at the fifth-grade level and 
below.? How many might not have ended up in jail if some- 
one had given them motor-perception training? 

Information on this developmental approach to solving 
reading problems is available in public libraries. Fifteen years 
ago The Diagnosis and Treatment of Speech and Reading 
Problems by Carl Delacatot was highly controversial. But 
today a librarian can cite many reading authorities who draw 
on Delacato’s expertise.5:68-7 

Theoretically, librarians are not in the child education busi- 
ness. We are, however, in the business of reading, people, 
and information retrieval. The knowledge of what goes on 
inside the brain, and its relation to reading, has increased 
during the last 20 years, resulting in an information explo- 
sion. The question is how to get this information to the public. 

A few years ago, Ray Barsch, author of several books on 
perception problems, was lecturing teachers on how to talk 
to parents of learning-disabled children. Someone asked him, 
“Why not send the parents to the library to get more informa- 
tion?” Without the slightest hesitation, Barsch replied, “First 
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you must find out if they are the kind of parents that go to 
the library.” 

We who work at the library meet only the parents and 
teachers who come to our institutions. Mostly in thé chil- 
dren’s department, but also in the adult section, how often 
we hear, “Janey is in the third grade and still doesn’t read! 
What do you recommend?” How often a teacher comes in to 
find a special book for that little fellow in the third row who 
simply cannot make it with the rest. 

Finding an enticing, easy book is only part of our job. 
Both parent and teacher are entitled to some intelligent con- 
cern. Unless they were lucky enough to have met one of the 
few highly specialized reading experts, chances are they have 
not found much help. 

Why should we as librarians stick our noses into an area 
that is hotly disputed by the experts? To most of us, reading 
came easily; we found it pleasurable, so it is hard for us to 
empathize with poor readers. To feel what it is like to be 
learning-disabled, try driving a car with the seat about an 
inch farther back than you are used to having it. Suddenly 


Pamphlet on learning disabilities 
Learning Disabilities: Problems and Progress, a 28-page 
Public Affairs Pamphlet by Herbert Yahraes, offers parents 
and teachers basic information in a quick, easy-to-read 
format. It covers topics such as the characteristics of af- 
fected children, causes of learning disabilities, ways to de- 
tect problems, prevention methods, and treatment. It also 
includes a list of resources for further information. 
The booklet (No. 578) is 50 cents from the Public Af- 
fairs Committee, 381 Park Ave. S., NYC 10016. 
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your body will no longer send messages on how fast you are 
going. The helplessness you will feel is akin to what learning- 
disabled children experience. 

Library school curricula should include not only the litera- 
ture for slow readers, but the literature on learning problems. 


‘Here ig some basic information worth knowing, even if we 


are not to become experts. 


Double vision and stereo hearing 
Inability to read, the cause of many problems in school, 
is only part of a syndrome in perception failure. In other 
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of the body’s proprioceptors. Some children must move 
around at all times to feel secure and to know-how to keep 
their bodies balanced—possibly the cause of the hyperac- 
tivity often accompanying feading disabilities. 

Has a child achieved lateral dominance, automatically 
using the right hand, right foot, and right eye, or reversely, 
the left hand, foot, and eye? The importance of laterality, a 
controversial subject, has been questioned and researched 
for many years. As far back as 1959, the Doman-Delacato 
group said lateral dominance was the final step in the total 
neurological development necessary for efficient reading. 


aa SSS 


“In all cases, librarians, parents, and teachers must accept the youngster as 

‘a child with a problem’ rather than as a ‘problem child.’ And the librarian’s job 
is to show that ways exist to teach that child to read.” 

a 


words, Johnny can’t read because something else is wrong. 
Maya Pines, in the article “Left Brain, Right Brain,” states: 


“About 10 percent of the nation’s children cannot process 
the information received from their eyes or ears with suf- 
ficient accuracy. Despite normal vision and hearing, and 
normal, even superior intelligence, they may confuse left 
and right or up and down, or give other evidence of poor 
coordination.”’8 


Therefore, we must look at a child to see just where the in- 
competence starts so we know where to help. 

Perhaps Johnny simply is not yet physiologically ready to 
read. Consider whether he has lost his baby teeth—the sign 
of reading readiness used by educator Rudolph Steiner and 
the Gesell Institute’s Louise Bates Ames. 

Often the case is more complicated. Sometimes minority 
children can’t read because they don’t speak English or are 
familiar only with the dialects of their ghettoes. Today prim- 
ers are available in the Afro-American dialect, and English 
is taught as a second language. In San Diego, for instance, 
early reading is taught in Spanish, Unfortunately, we tend to 
label a minority child “disadvantaged” and shrug our shoul- 
ders instead of searching for other disabilities that would 
cause learning difficulties in any youngster. 

Children may be able to see, but many have trouble shifting 
focus from close material to the blackboard. Perhaps their 
eyes do not function together properly, so that after awhile 
instead of seeing one image they see two. They may take for 
granted this weird perception, especially since the school 
nurse probably said their eyes were fine. Double vision and 
similar dysfunctions do not show up on routine eye tests. 


Another possibility is that a child has stereo hearing. When 
people go to cocktail parties, they can zero in on one con- 
versation over all the hubbub. The direction finder is in the 
brain. When they cover one ear, they no longer can localize 
one particular voice.? A child who has trouble localizing 
sound obviously has trouble concentrating on what the 
teacher has to say. 

Teachers often find that children who cannot balance on 
a balance beam also are poor readers. This phenomenon is 
only another symptom, not the cause, of reading difficulties. 
It stems from an inability to perceive space, caused by failure 
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More recently Roger Sperry confirmed its importance in his 
work with split-brained patients. He feels dyslexic (reading- 
disabled) children may suffer from an inability to decide 
which half of the brain should be dominant. Receiving differ- 
ent information from each side of the brain at different times, 
they become confused and are slowed down.! 

The human body is infinitely complex. In one-twentieth 
of a second, our brains can tell our muscles how much effort 
to exert to keep an object thrust into our hands from falling 
to the floor.11 We have similar feedback from our ears to our 
speaking mechanisms to adjust the volume and pitch of our 
voices.12 The eye also functions as a very sophisticated com- 
puter that tells us, among other things, if our bodies are 
standing straight.13 

Unfortunately, if a malfunction occurs anywhere in this 
fantastic system, we do not get a convenient printout such as, 
MALFUNCTION IN THE VESTIBULAR SYSTEM DUE TO INFECTION 
AT AGE THREE. The only way to find out what is wrong with a 
child is to observe behavior and physical functioning. Doc- 
tors have begun to look for malfunctions or “soft signs,” 
which they sometimes call “minimal brain damage” and treat 
with drugs. Drug remedies solve some problems but create 
others. 

What many people overlook is that the brain, like a com- 
puter, can be reprogrammed through teaching at or just be- 
low the lowest level of competence. Each side of the brain 
may have to relearn separately what the world is like before 
the two sides can function together efficiently. This is what 
the prisoners in Wisconsin are learning by crawling and 
creeping at an infant level. 


Resources for parents and teachers 

Nonetheless, seeing children and adults crawl to learn to 
read seems silly until one has studied the brain and neurologi- 
cal development. Until recently, information on the subject 
was available only in books on heavily brain-injured chil- 
dren.14 To hand such material to the mother of a perfectly 
normal youngster would frighten her. Now several books on 
vision provide insight without threat, notably, Out of Sight, 


Svea Gold is a reference librarian at the Eugene (Ore.) Public 
Library. She also has worked with reading-disabled and brain- 
damaged children and adults for 12 years. 
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Into Vision,!5 Vision and Learning Disabilities,!6 and Dela- 
gato’s new edition of A New Start for the Child with a Read- 
ing Problem.1* 

A book that might be threatening to a mother but should 
be forced on any teacher, psychologist, or educator is The 
Ultimate Stranger: The Autistic Child, by Carl H. Dela- 
cato.1§ It deals with severe behavior problems, not with read- 
ing disabilities. The book describes children’s perception of 
the world and their own bodies. A breakthrough in evaluating 
youngsters as individual human beings, it suggests techniques 
to eliminate organic causes of inapproprate behavior, rather 
than advocating now-fashionable behavior modification. 

From a librarian’s point of view, The Ultimate Stranger is 
marvelous to recommend because it is for nonexperts. It has 
the acclaim of Louise Bates Ames of the Gesell Institute and 
the endorsement of the National Association for Autistic 
Children.1® i 

Much work has been done recently on the relationship of 
food allergies and hypoglycemia to learning disabilities.?0.21,22 
However, learning problems might be emotional. Each case 
is different. In general, librarians, parents, and teachers must 
accept the youngster as “a child with a problem” rather than 
as a “problem child.” And the librarian’s job is to show that 
ways exist to teach that child to read. 


Community file helpful 


Perhaps most helpful is a file of community resources: 
university clinics, speech and hearing centers, Laubach tutor- 
ing services, and the optometric association, which can fur- 
nish names of doctors specializing in children’s vision devel- 
opment. Providing a bibliography of resources on reading 
disabilities also can be useful. 

Usually, if we mention symptoms that often accompany 
reading problems, parents come up with long lists of their 
own, giving us clues on what books to suggest. Librarians 
must stress that no one book will have all the answers—that 
often, more than one remedy will be applicable to a child. 
Parents should be leery of reading experts who do not regard 
children as unique individuals. 

Often one author’s opinion is not convincing unless the 
information can be confirmed from other sources. As infor- 
mation retrieval-experts, we should help parents do their own 
research. Educators may be experts in their field, but parents 
are the experts on their children. 

Research in learning disabilities is tricky because it is multi- 
disciplinary. It covers four interrelated areas: the psychologi- 
cal and socio-psychological (emotional and cultural), the 
neurological (brain development and brain chemistry), the 
biophysical (endocrinology and nutrition) and the purely 
educational. 

The constant flow of new information in these areas is 
phenomenal. To keep up with the latest material, the chil- 
dren’s librarian should have systematic access to the library’s 
new adult books. Those responsible for school library acquisi- 
tions should encourage material on learning disabilities 
for teachers. 


Eugene Public Library leads the way 


The Eugene (Ore.) Public Library tries to reach out to 
parents before their children are school age. It produces its 
own TV talk show, “Spaceship EPL.” Often it presents ex- 
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perts on such child-related subjects as nutrition, visual de- 
velopment, and abuse. Tapes of the show are available for 
viewing at the library. 

In 1978 EPL received a grant from the (then) Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare to buy or produce video- 
tapes on child development. Covering many areas, the pro- 
grams emphasize the kind of parenting that will ensure proper ~ 
cognitive development in youngsters. EPL feels the video- 
tapes can help parents decide if their child’s behavior is ap- 
propriate for that age or alert them to signals that help is 
needed. 

To obtain material for the child development tapes, EPL 
staffers consulted established film companies, child centers, 
and universities. When they could not locate what they were 
looking for, they made their own programs with the help of 
experts such as Lendon H. Smith, Louise Bates Ames, and 
Carl Delacato. The tapes EPL has produced are now avail- 
able for interlibrary loan and for dubbing by other institu- 
tions. è 

In honor of the “Year of the Child,” the library is cospon- 
soring a series of workshops on child raising with the local 
community college. It hopes the programs will prevent poten- 
tial reading problems before children of workshop partici- 
pants enter school. EPL staffers also are doing spadework for 
a monthly reading workshop that will help parents find the 
reason for their children’s failure. The workshops will take 
place every month for mothers and fathers who can’t attend 
regularly. EPL feels parents will come to the library because 
it is a nonthreatening place—if they are seen there, it is not 
a give-away that their children are having problems. 


Promising results 

Let us get back to our prisoners for a moment. Three years 
after the inception of the sensorimotor program, Warden 
Elmer O’Cady reported, “Not only was there a quadrupling 
of the mean monthly growth rate in reading skills, but all 
the students to this date, who have completed the 30-week 
program, who began with an impulsivity disability, have 
greatly improved. Most are now at a ‘normal’ level with a 
much longer attention span.” And even more important: “It 
has not been possible, as of yet, to get any follow-up informa- 
tion on those men released on parole. We do know that none 
has returned to this institution.” 

Chief Justice Warren E. Burger said in a 1971 speech: 
“The percentage of inmates in all institutions who cannot 
read or write is staggering . . . the figures on literacy alone 
are enough to make one wish that every sentence imposed 
could include a provision that would grant release when the 
prisoner had learned to read and write, to do simple arith- 
metic, and then to develop some basic skill that is salable in 
the market place of the outside world to which he must some 
day return and in which he must compete . . .”?4 

Draw your own conclusions. We cannot deal with percent- 
ages or statistics—only with one little boy or girl at a time. 
Who knows how many lives will be affected if we can show 
someone how to teach that child to read? Cl 
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(In the News continued from p. 586) 


Richard W. Lyman, former Stanford 
University president, chaired the pres- 
tigious 32-member group. Gaines Post, 
Jr., of the University of Texas History 
Department put together the findings of 
the commission’s five meetings. 

As the preface indicates, both the 
1964 and the 1980 reports affirm the im- 
portance of the humanities and seek to 
heighten awareness, both call for con- 
tinued public and private support, and 
both recognize the interdependence of 
the humanities, social sciences, sciences, 
and technology. But the 1980 report pro- 
poses no new agency; instead it makes 
31 recommendations to strengthen the 
humanities. Two recommendations deal 
specifically with libraries. 


Public library most important 


“The public library,” the report de- 
clares, “is the single most important cul- 
tural institution in most communities.” 
The commission recommends that “li- 
braries should expand their educational 
programs, seek the participation of hu- 
manists in planning these programs, and 
improve the independent learner’s ac- 
cess to the collections.” As examples, 
the report cites the programs of the 
Houston Public Library, the Literacy 
Volunteers of America, and the College 
Without Walls. 

Unfortunately, the report continues, 
“too often library services are viewed as 
nonessential and are cut before (or more 
drastically than) other public services. 
This attitude represents an appalling so- 
cial and political bankruptcy.” The rec- 
ommendation: “Communities must keep 
public libraries open and preserve ac- 
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cess to library services. Local and state 
governments must support public librar- 
ies by every means available. We recom- 
mend that federal support of public li- 
braries increase in a way that neither dis- 
courages local and state support nor in- 
trudes on the operations of local librar- 
ies,’ 

The commission suggests that public, 
school, and community college libraries 
collaborate to avoid duplication and im- 
prove services, It reminds librarians that 
from 1976 to May 1979 only 12 NEH 
challenge grants were awarded to public 
libraries for general operating costs, 
partly due to lack of applicants. 


Island Trees. To the delight of intel- 
lectual freedom fighters, the U.S. Second 
District Court of Appeals overturned an 
earlier decision which maintained the 
Island Trees (N.Y.) School Board had 
a right to ban nine books from the school 
library (AL, Sept. 1979, pp. 454-55). 
By a 2-1 decision, the appeals panel 
recommended a new trial to determine 
whether the board violated the First 
Amendment. Angry school officials 
vowed to take the case to the Supreme 
Court. 

On the same day the same three 
judges came to an opposite conclusion 
on a Virgennens (Vt.) high school case 
in which students claimed the board 
had illegally removed The Wanderers 
from the library. By a 2-1 decision, the 
appeals court sustained the district 
court’s decision to dismiss the claim. 


Users are voters. A national telephone 
survey by Roger Seasonwein Associates 
indicates to Orange (N.J.) Public Li- 
brary Director Marvin Scilken what he 
has been trying to tell politicians for 
years: “Public libraries, a comparatively 
inexpensive municipal service, are popu- 
lar with voters.” 

The Seasonwein survey, sponsored by 
the Orange Public, found that 58 per- 
cent of the voters who responded had 
either used a public library or read a 
book borrowed from one in the previous 
six months, as against 42 percent of the 
nonvoters. 

Photocopies of the 12-page report 
may be ordered by sending $2.50 to 
“Survey,” Orange Public Library, 348 
Main St., Orange, N.J. 07050. 


Yale’s stolen ms. While a Yale student 
was preparing a research report last 
year on a 15th-century Haggadah (Pass- 
over prayer book) in the Beinecke Rare 
Book and Manuscript Library, her art 
history professor spotted a penciled “MS 
92” on its inside cover. He traced the 
notation to a Rothschild family catalog, 
and the student found it listed among 
items stolen from Jewish families by 
the Nazis during World War II. No one 
knows how it came into the possession 
of the alumnus who bequeathed it to 
Yale 22 years ago. 

In accordance with the wishes of the 
late Baron Edmund de Rothschild, Yale 
will send the $150,000 manuscript to 
the Jewish National and University Li- 
brary at the Hebrew University in Jeru- 
salem, library officials announced in 
October. Before that, however, the 
Beinecke will make a photocopy. 
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ØLAS is the most complete and CAS is the system that com- 





flexible on-line acquisitions sys- bines computer and microform 
tem available today. No matter technology to provide your 
how large or small your library, library with a cost-effective 
ØLAS can bring a new level of replacement for the card cot- 


speed, accuracy and controlfo alog. Fom the smallest fo the 
your acquisitions process. And largest library that is looking for 
DLAS has proven itself in over an affordable alternative, we 
four years of nationwide use. offer the COM catalog now. 


FIND OUT MORE. CALL 800-233-8467. 





Ask for Melodye Pompa. She's one of our automation experts 
and she'll be glad to answer any questions you may have about 
DLAS, CAS or library automation in general. She also has good 
basic literature to send you about our products. Please call—we 


want to help. 
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susan k. martin/managing technological change 





Servihg two masters means less for libraries 


Treating LC’s schizophrenia 


W. hear the refrain more often this 

year: the Library of Congress is no 
longer able to provide leadership for the 
nation’s libraries. The most startling 
manifestation of this fact is that, in the 
litany of organizations involved with 
any new and progressive library pro- 
gram, LC is seldom listed. Who are the 
active participants? CLR, OCLC, RLG, 
SOLINET, ALA, ARL—but not LC. 
LC is mentioned in lugubrious tones 
telling of budget cuts, losses of several 
hundred staff positions, and decreases 
in cataloging. 

We have always had a love-hate rela- 
tionship with LC. Should we not take 
this opportunity to rejoice? The answer: 
a resounding NO! Librarians should 
urge that LC’s strength be restored and 
that it continue to function as a major 
national resource, if not the official na- 
- tional library. 










E xe 
-~ LÇ funding in Senate hands 
-~ A lame duck Senate convening in 
_ November will probably decide the 
- fate of LC funding for 1981. | 
The House has already passed HR 
7593, giving LC $176.8 million—a 
drop of $4.4 million from 1980, and 
_ nearly $20 million below LC’s request. 
If the Senate passes HR 7593, LC 
will lose at least 97 staff positions in 
= such areas as cataloging, research, 
| and automated systems. 












As a profession, we have relied on 
LC for not only cataloging copy, but 
also leadership in professional matters. 
We are a large and diverse nation, with 
approximately 100,000 libraries. ALA 
does not, for many reasons, bring the 
profession together. In the past, LC has 
often been able to do so, even if we did 
not always care for its decisions. 

Our increased use of computer tech- 
nology to facilitate library operations is 
predicated on the assumption that sup- 
port from LC to create any kind of na- 
tional bibliographic network will be on- 
going. Unfortunately, LC’s role does 
not meet expectations; as a result, costs 
are thrown to libraries. 

In 1978, Congress, it is reported, for- 


NOVEMBER 1980 
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bade the nationwide dissemination of 
LC data online, on the grounds that it 
might invade the privacy of Congres- 
sional library work. It appears that Con- 
gress believes that LC is indeed the Li- 
brary of Congress, with no role in rela- 
tion to the rest of the library world. 
Even the delegates to the White House 
Conference on Library and Informa- 
tion Services minimized LC’s role. Most 
of us have no idea whether our Con- 
gressional representatives and senators 
realize that LC could have—should 


have—become the backbone of a na- — 


tionwide library system, thereby pro- 
viding benefits to their constituents. 

Some of LC’s contributions to the 
citizens of the United States have been: 
catalog cards, since 1901; MARC rec- 
ords, since 1969; the Cataloging in Pub- 
lication (CIP) program twice, most 
recently since the early 1970s; filing 
rules; romanization schemes; classifica- 
tion schedules for call numbers; Dewey 
Decimal System numbers; subject head- 
ings; and many others. More important, 
the leadership of LC staff in national 
and international professional questions 
has prompted major new efforts to make 
libraries responsive to their users, Con- 
gressional and otherwise. 


Clarify LC’s two roles 


We need a solution to LC’s dilemma. 
Without it, LC will wither and become 
insignificant; we do not want such a fate 
for the library we have been treating as 
our national library. 

I suggest the exploration of a reor- 
ganization (yes, another one!) of LC 
in a way that will clarify the role of 
“Library of Congress” as separate from 
the role of “resource library serving the 
nation’s libraries.” 

The nature of such an organization? 
Clearly, Congress needs a library. Sev- 
eral units within the current organiza- 
tion are already devoted to Congres- 
sional requirements; the Congressional 
Reference Service is just one example. 
The bulk of LC’s organization should 
be linked to Congress. 

But the nation? LC should have a 
department which is assigned the major 
responsibility of being The National Li- 


brary. This structure is not unlike those 
successfully used in other countries. 
The traditional library services of cata- 
loging, reference, and collection ar- 
rangement should be incorporated in 
this library. Leadership and liaison for 
the new technological and societal chal- 
lenges facing us should be a part of such 
a department. 

As it now stands, LC acts and reacts 
in the guise of Congressional service. 
It is not that LC gives only lip service 
to its role as a nationwide resource; the 
institution and its staff certainly have 
commitments to the profession. These 
commitments are not supported ade- 
quately by the funders of LC. The re- 
sult: a weakened LC in the face of such 
growing forces as networks and com- 
mercial organizations. 


A National Library’s functions 


A national library service, located at 
LC, should continue to provide bibli- 
ographic records. LC does so, but its 
productivity here is dropping sharply, 
with repercussions for other libraries. 
The service should coordinate the de- 
velopment of standards necessary for a 
dynamic profession. LC now “imposes” 
its own standards, molded for the op- 
eration of a unique library, on a nation 
which is often unreceptive to special- 
ized interests. The service should move, 
with other libraries, into active resource 
sharing and development of public ser- 
vice tools. As a bottom line, the national 
service must have the needs, goals, and 
constraints of the nation’s libraries as 
its needs, goals, and constraints, rather 
than piggybacking upon those of the Li- 
brary of Congress. Far LA, 

An old cliché says a person cannot 
serve two masters. LC is single hand- 
edly attempting to serve both Congress 
and the nation, Clearly, Congress does 
not like this approach. LC is becoming 
less successful at dealing with two mas- 
ters. We and LC together must now in- 
form Congress that LC has a vital na- 
tional role. Its products are of use to all 
libraries. Why not acknowledge these 
two roles and allow Congress and LC to 
reestablish appropriate support for 
each? 
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In new Roseville, Calif., Public Library 





“Pods” prove popular 


More than 35,000 feet of natural- 
finish Douglas fir siding and a roof of 
red cedar shingles give the new Rose- 
ville, Calif., Public Library an appear- 
ance appropriate to its northern Calif- 
ornia setting. The $2.1 million circular 
structure features a 36-foot-high domed 
ceiling and a tinted glass skylight. 

The perimeter of the year-old build- 
ing contains six turret-like “pods.” One 
pod is at the library’s entrance; others 
are semi-private reading areas which give 
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users the view and feel of the outdoors 
through large windows and screens. 
Two pods overlook a nearby creek and 
community park. 

The pods were an integral part of 
architect Robert K. Overstreet’s orig- 
inal plan to create a warm, inviting li- 
brary—the wish of City Librarian Helen 
O’Connor. Overstreet, of Robert K. 
Overstreet/ Allen F. Rosenberg, Inc., of 
San Francisco, wanted to avoid an in- 
stitutional look. The pods contrast with 


the library’s large dome, he said, pre- 
venting an austere look on the outside 
of the building. 

Librarian O’Connor was skeptical 
about the pods at first, but says they 
are popular with library users, “So many 
people enjoy sitting in the pods and 
reading,” she said, “and the Friends of 
the Library have provided beautiful 
plants for those areas.” 

Overstreet’s circular design accom- 
modated O’Connor’s wish for a desk 
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mmama 
Roseville Public Library: opposite, the en- 
* trance, of the new library; below, City Li- 
brarian Helen O'Connor; interior view of 
the operations desk and exposed steel 
beams at*the center of the building; ex- 
terior view of domed roof, and “pods” on 
the building perimeter. 


from which li brary staff could see all 


the library's stack areas. The round op- 
erations desk at the center of the 152- 
foot-diameter building allows clear 
views of surrounding public areas and 
bookshelves. * 

The library’s physical arrangement 
has shelves and furniture radiating like 
spokes of a wheel from several orange 
and red exposed steel beams at the 
building’s center. To mitigate noise 
problems inherent in large circular 


structures, the ceiling contains row upon 
row of rectangular fiberglass sound baf- 
fles alternating with rows of overhead 
lights. 


ree the | sun's eee a rays. Taste S 
of lighting the large interior from the 
ceiling, the architect put fluorescent 
lights directly over each stack area for 
additional energy savings. 

The library has 30,000 square feet of 
space; 10,000 square feet are for office 
and storage. : 

Community use of the library haso 
soared since the new building opened 
O'Connor reported, Overall circulation 
is up more than 33 percent from last — 
year. Children’s book circulation has . 
more than doubled, —§ EB. 





































































The idea of uniting public libraries 
with university research—-and updating 
that research—-came from the Institute 
of Public Service Community Resource 
Center at Seattle University, a private 
Jesuit institution in central Seattle. The 
academic resource center sought to 
spread its materials and technical as- 
sistance to the neighborhoods, and the 
Seattle Public Library was willing to 
- cooperate. 

The public and private institutions 
shared a Higher Education Act Title 
_ H-B award of $57,516 to set up Neigh- 
-borhood Resource Centers throughout 
Seattle in 1978. I was hired as project 
librarian to work with Julie Burr, the 
university's community information 
specialist. 

_ The headquarters for the Seattle Pub- 
lie Library’s part of the project was set 
up in SPL’s Governmental Research 
_ Assistance Library, a municipal refer- 
ence service dating back to 1919. To 
determine what should go into the 
neighborhood centers, we surveyed the 
headquarters collection as well as the 
“university’s Community Resource Cen- 
- ter and talked to heads of city depart- 
ments, neighborhood leaders, and 
- branch librarians. 

= We also sent out questionnaires to 
more than 200 community council of- 
. ficers to learn their interests; we used 
their replies to formulate a list of file 
topics. 

. In December 1978 we opened our first 
Neighborhood Resource Centers in four 
branch libraries; eventually all 22 SPL 
branches had them. Major items in the 
collections included environmental im- 
-pact statements, the city council’s pro- 
-jected work plan, and local documents 
concerning vital city issues and policies 
on transportation, rent control, and en- 
ergy. We also posted the Seattle City 
Council Hearings Calendar and notices 
of other community meetings. 

When community leaders asked for 
information on undocumented topics 
such as fundraising in Seattle and group 
bylaws, Burr supervised five case studies 
for the centers. 





Donald C. Willis, a former jail librarian in 
the King County (Wash.) Library System, 
‘was project librarian of Seattle’s Neigh- 
- porhood Resource Center Project from 
_ July 1978 through July 1980. 
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IFORMATION SERVICES __ 
Seattle Public Library and local university 
join in $140,000 community info experiment 

by Donald C. Willis 


Even before the first center opened, 
we had to design a proposal for the 
project’s second year. Besides requesting 
continued support, we proposed four 
models of interaction between the 
community and branch libraries. We 
received a second grant of $82,457, 
including $35,714 for the SPL. 

Our flashiest experiment was the 
Neighborhood Computer Terminal. At 
the far end of the oak circulation desk 
in the high-ceilinged reading room of 
the Columbia branch, we set up a Texas 
Instrument 745 for patron use. 

Burr and others trained Columbia 
staffers to teach patrons how they could 
tap special data bases at Seattle Univer- 
sity and the University of Washington 
Academic Computer Center. Users 
could retrieve such information as pre- 
cinct election results and the latest crime 
statistics by census tract or play several 
computer games, which proved particu- 
larly popular with young people. 


Mixed reactions 


How were the Neighborhood Re- 
source Centers received? Unfortunately, 
the response was less than overwhelm- 
ing, although use did increase during 
the project’s second year. 

“As a professional planner and a 
neighborhood activist,” Vivian Kahn 
told me, “I find the centers extremely 
useful. They provide a good way to get 
local information without traipsing 
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downtown.” 

Newcomers to the neighborhood also 
appreciated the centers; some new resi- . 
dents spent several hours studying local 
materials. 

A number of staff members resented 
the project because it increased their 
workload. Regional librarian Deborah 
McNeil commented: “I think the re- 
sults would have been better if educa- 
tion and promotion had focused on the 
staff to win them over before the project 
became a publicly promoted service.” 


Recommendations 

An evaluation committee recom- 
mended the Seattle Public continue 
most of the centers, scaling them down 
to feature only local materials. 

While a few inevitable problems 
emerged as part of the joint manage- 
ment of the project, the university con- 
nection made possible the production of 
case studies and the development of 
data bases invaluable to the community. 

Robert May, SPL’s assistant city li- 
brarian for community services, told me 
in September the committee’s recom- 
mendations are being implemented ac- 
cording to available resources. 

I feel the project showed that the 
library can provide the local informa- 
tion citizens need to make responsible 
choices. We can offer that data in a 
readily accessible format in the most 
convenient location——neighborhood li- 
braries. The project also gave branch 
library staff members a greater aware- 
ness of the local information available 
in their own city and offered them an 
opportunity to explore different meth- 
ods of organizing and presenting it. [| 


At SPL’s Columbia branch, librarians Gloria Smith and Nancy Foley watch as commu- 
nity activist Goeff Spellman retrieves election data on the Neighborhood Computer 


Terminal. 



















Don Willis photos 


... Library Director Ron Steensiand and Library Board Chairman 
Jess Gardner of the Lexington, Kentucky Public Library System. 


The Lexington Library anywhere in the system. Be- show you how to get the most 
system with its 700,000 a fore long, they'll be able to do efficient and effective results 
year circulation tempo is first all this in the comfort and when you automate your card 
in the State of Kentucky to convenience of their own catalogs to microfilm or 
switch to COM (Computer homes and offices. microfiche. Call Alfred Baker 
Output Microfilm). But, even Let the Science Press today or send in the coupon 
more exciting, the Science Library Automation Center below. 

Press Library Automation 


Center also is providing the a ee ees À 


3 
data base to link the new i Please send me the following information: 


Computer Output Microfilm C] I need particular information on the ROM 3 Reader 
Catalog with cable TV. Science Press Microfilm Information System 
Not only can Lexington OCLC Conversion to Printed or COM Catalogs 


Library patrons use COM = 5 
Terminals in the headquar- Science 


ters’ library and four branches g Dress 
to get full, updated biblio- 


x SCIENCE PRESS 
graphical information au RO DOIE ADDRESS 


STERLING, VA 22170 
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Stencils 


_ Save time with a Mini-Graph CATALOG CARD Duplicator. You'll eliminate retyping identical catalog cards, book | 
~ pockets and spine labels. And Mini-Graph is easy to operate. Starter Set comes complete with duplicator, ink, stencils, 


_ drum covers, ink pad, receiving tray, dust cover, too kit and instruction manual. 
a Save money when you order from Brodart. Our prices are consistently lower than traditional prices 
< (see below). And that's not just on our Mini-Graph Starter Set. You'll continue to save whenever you buy additional 


. supplies for your Mini-Graph from Brodart. Place your order today. 


je ee ORDER FORM M a a E 














Catalog # Description Traditional Price Brodart's Price *''°° 
ee 55-200-001 Mini-Graph Starter Set $585. $570. | 
a 955-201-001 Mini-Graph Stencils —500— $ 38.50/500 $ 37.00/500 

— 1000- $ 74.50/1000 $ 72.25/1000 

—3000— $ 72.75/1000 $ 70.55/1000 

—5000— $ 71.00/1000 $ 68.75/1000 
o 55203-001 BlackInk—4oz $ 3.65 each $ 3.45 each 
2 55203-002 ~—- Black Ink— 16. 0z $ 875 each $ 8.70 each 





a Total 
[ My check is enclosed. [C] Please bill me later. 
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cohitly, I A a bibliography, ‘aped 
it so she could decide what she needed, 
` and also gave her a typed copy for other 
librarians. 


y o blocks work best 

oth training and reading sessions; 
‘two hours is the average time patrons 
can concentrate on the machine. Be- 
sides learning the controls, the user 
must become accustomed to the elec- 
tronic voice, which has only one pro- 
nunciation for words like “read” and 
“live.” Some users catch on at once, 
others need considerable exposure. 

We make appointments in advance 
to make sure a machine is available and 
the requested material is on hand. 
Scheduling by appointment also allows 
a certain amount of flexibility in our 
hours of service, which include Tuesday 
and Thursday evenings and Saturdays. 

Our appointment schedule lists pa- 
trons’ phone numbers so they can be 
contacted if a machine breaks down. 
Last year our best estimate of “down 


time” averaged eight days a month, but 


our inexperience in identifying the mal- 
function adds to the repair time. A soft- 
ware problem usually takes the com- 
pany only a dayo repair, but hardware 
may take several weeks. 


On target 

To reach our target group of prob- 
able users, we contact agencies, schools, 
and professional organizations. We dis- 
tribute literature, get referrals, and ex- 
change ideas. Word of mouth is a big 
factor in our outreach. 

The KRMs have led us along new 
and untried avenues, and they have 
done the same for the blind. We find 
ourselves developing into a resource 
center with special study aids to sup- 
plement the machines. And we find 
readers whom we have trained are using 
the Mid-Manhattan’s Learner’s Advi- 
sory Service, the Job Opportunity In- 
formation Center, and other library re- 
sources. 

One visually handicapped man who 
threw up his hands at learning to use 
the KRM is now using the library as 
sighted readers do. The Kurzweil 
brought him into the Mid-Manhattan; 


“now he is checking o t book: 


to read to him. E 

In the last 17 months, our 
statistics have been rising slos 
have trained 26 readers, and 12 i 
the machine regularly. Fewer patr 
are asking for leisure reading; more a e 
students or professionals. E 

Our experience indicates that th 
vice we can provide with KRMs is. 
unique and demanding. A reading ma~ 
chine brings an entirely new type. of 
user into the library and involves Jie 
brarians in concerns they never con- 
sidered before. It has caused changes in 
the staff at the Mid-Manhattan and 
made us think about library services in 
a different way. 

We need an organized forum to share 
our skills and knowledge. At the mo- 
ment, we are working on a presentation 
to take to our branches, aiming to make 
all NYPL staff members more sensitive 
to the needs of the blind and other ¿ 
handicapped people. A 

Taxpayers are entitled to cults ce 
in publicly supported libraries whether 
they are disabled or not. We ho 
everyone can learn to focus not on th 
disability but on the individual. | 


The Model C Book oe gl 


makes goodii ha NER 


Thirty years ago, the Model C Book Charger 
answered the need for a quick, simple book charging 
system. And it’s still the first choice of librarians. 
Complete, accurate circulation records are 
at your fingertips, along with positive 
borrower identification. And you'll find 
Gaylord Book and Date Due Cards, 
Card Holders, and Date Books are all 
designed to complement the system. 
Discover the book charging system 
that delivers the greatest performance 
for the smallest investment—your best 
value—the Gaylord Model C Book 
Charger. 

For more information, cali toll-free 
1-800-448-6160, X 299 fin N.Y. cali collect 
315-457-5070, x 299) or write to "Model C,” 
Gaylord, Box 4901, Syracuse, N.Y. 18221. 


( 
Pease 


The trusted | soure hag 


Complementing Cards and 
Card Holder. 
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Preserving the 19th Century’s New Technology 


While librarians contemplate how li- 
braries will survive the technological fu- 
ture (cf. Wilfrid F. Lancaster’s “Whither 
Libraries? or Wither Libraries,” College 
and Research Libraries, September, 
1978), an equally momentous question 
may be whether libraries can survive the 
technological advances of the past. The 
consequences to libraries of computer- 
ized publication-on-demand may be no 
greater than the consequences of the 
19th century’s advances in cheap mass 
production of paper. Beginning in the 
1930s with the work of William Barrow 
at the Virginia State Library, custodians 
of books have gradually realized that 
_ books produced in the 19th century are 
= not likely to make it to the year 2000 
. before turning into “cornflakes.” The 
embrittlement of paper—a result of 
“advances” in wood pulp paper and 
chemical sizes—combines with the dele- 
terious effects of air pollutants, heated 
and humid storage environments, and 
“advances” in lighting to threaten li- 
brary collections painstakingly built over 
the years. Research libraries such as the 
New York Public Library and the Li- 
_ brary of Congress estimate that many of 
their invaluable holdings are in danger 
of self-destruction. 

Isolated pockets of concern for halt- 
ing this self-destruction have existed for 
some time. In the 1970s, professional 
© concern sparked a conference at LC on 
planning a national preservation pro- 
gram. Library Conservation: Preserva- 
tion in Perspective, edited by John P. 
_ Baker and Marguerite C. Soroka (Dow- 

den, Hutchinson & Ross, 1978, distrib- 
uted by Academic Press, ISBN 0-87933- 
332-4, 459 p., $45) brings together 
many historically important articles and 
provides the reader with a summary of 
thought and action on conservation of 
library materials up to that time. 


Library schools active 

= In addition to the national approach 
represented by the LC conference, re- 
gional and local groups have studied the 


Shirley K. Baker is access librarian at the 
Milton S. Eisenhower Library, The Johns 
Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 
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by Shirley K. Baker 


problem and are taking action. Library 
schools have begun to acknowledge the 
problem with courses and seminars de- 
signed to educate librarians about the 
problems of preserving library materials 
and to train them to look for solutions. 
As early as 1969, the annual conference 
of the University of Chicago Graduate 
Library School focused on conserving li- 
brary materials. Its proceedings were 
published as Deterioration of Library 
Materials, edited by Howard W. Winger 
and Richard Daniel Smith (University 
of Chicago Press, 1970, ISBN 0-22690- 
201-3, 200 p., $12). In the summer of 
1978, the Columbia University School 
of Library Service held an institute on 
library preservation programs, one result 
of which was a series of articles in Li- 
brary Journal, “LJ Series on Preserva- 
tion” (May 1, May 15, June 15, July, 
and Sept. 1, 1979). A spinoff of the in- 
stitute was NEH funding for Newberry 
Library Conservator Paul Banks to de- 
velop an academic training program for 
librarians and preservation staff. 

While awaiting the development of 
that academic program, interested per- 
sons can see what courses are currently 
available by perusing the Preservation 
Education Flyer: Educational Opportu- 
nities in the Preservation of Library Ma- 
terials, 1979, edited by Susan G. Swartz- 
burg and Susan B. White for the Pre- 


servation Committee, Resources and. 
Technical Services Division, American 


Library Association (ALA, 17 p. 
$2.50). 


Independent programs begun 


While lack of staff trained either to 
administer or to carry out conservation 
programs has plagued conservation ef- 
forts, some institutions have responded 
by designing and implementing training 
programs of their own. The Library of 
Congress and The Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity are among institutions with con- 
servation training programs for staff. 

In New England, librarians estab- 
lished a regional resource, the New 
England Document Conservation Cen- 
ter, to provide conservation and restora- 
tion services to area libraries. The Re- 
search Libraries Group has had, since 
its earliest days, a preservation micro- 
filming program designed to guarantee 
that important works in bad physical — 
condition be preserved in usable, if not 
identical form. 

A whole body of literature designed 
to aid libraries in dealing with their pre- 
servation problems has sprung up. An 
early entrant was George M. Cunha’s 
Conservation of Library Materials 
(Scarecrow Press, 1967, 405 p.). His 
book discusses problems of and solu- 
tions to conserving library materials. In 
a second edition (Scarecrow Press, 
1971-2, ISBN 0-8108-0427-1, 2 vol- 
umes, $24), the bibliography was made 
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“a separate volume. LC has been publish- 

ing since 1975, a series called Preser- 
vation Leaflets, available free from the 
Preservation Office, Research Services, 
Library of Congress, Washington, DC 
20540. 

The Association of Research Librar- 
ies’ Office, of Management Studies has 
in its SPEC Kit series a volume on pre- 
servation which includes “how we do it” 
accounts from several research libraries 
(Preservation of Library Materials, 
SPEC Kit #35, Association of Research 
Libraries, Office of Management Studies, 
1977, various pagings). An example of 
what is being done by regional library 
associations is the publication resulting 
from a New York Library Association 
semmar, “What an Institution Can Do 
To Survey Its Conservation Needs” by 
George Cunha, together with “A Biblio- 
graphy of Resources for the Conserva- 
tion of Library Materials” and “Sources 
of Supply and Information for the Con- 
servation of Library Materials” com- 
piled by Robert E. Schnare (New York 
Library Association, Resources and 
Technical Services Section, 1979, ISBN 
0-931658-02-0, 26 p.). A recent publi- 
cation expanding on the theme Cunha 
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explores in the above paper is Susan G. 


Swartzburg’s Preserving Library Mate- 
rials: A Manual (Scarecrow Press, 1980, 
ISBN 0-8108-1302-5, 282 p., $12.50). 
Swartzburg includes a bibliography de- 
signed to pick up where Cunha’s 1972 
bibliography left off. 


Valuable journals 

Librarians interested in the problems 
of conserving library materials will find 
much of value in the journal literature. 
A few noteworthy publications are men- 
tioned here. Library Scene (Library 
Binding Institute, 1971— , ISSN 0090- 
8746), the voice of the Library Binding 
Institute, has recently begun to carry 
good articles on conservation problems. 
Two new journals, Conservation Ad- 
ministration News (University of Wyo- 
ming, 1979~ , ISSN 0192-2912) and 
Technology and Conservation (Tech- 
nology Organization, 1976- , ISSN 
0146-1214) reflect the growing aware- 
ness of library preservation problems. 
The Abbey Newsletter, edited by Ellen 
McCrady (available from the editor, 
5410 85th Avenue, New Carrollton, MD 
20784) has provided news of preserva- 
tion activities since 1975. 


The problems of preservir 
materials are just beginning to be 
fined and to become a major cot 
and specialty of practicing librarii 
a result of escalating efforts in th 
brary and technical communities, $ 
breakthroughs should come soon. Me 
ods of mass deacidification, which wou 
halt the self-destruction of many book 
are being studied by LC and other. 
groups. Procedures for accurately sur- 
veying the extent of a library’s conserva- 
tion problem should appear soon, pos- 
sibly as a result of Yale University’s 
NEH-funded Preservation Project. 

That the Preservation of Library Ma- 
terials group has achieved full sectional 
status within the Resources and Tech- 
nical Services Division of ALA is cause 
for hope that PLMS may be a forum for 
ideas and a source of leadership in the | 
profession in this country. And, in Cam- 
bridge, England, in September, the com- 
vening of the first international Confer- 
ence on the Preservation of Archival 
and Research Library Materials and the 
Graphic Arts represents an important 
step toward world-wide action on the 
problem. EF 








ASCLA to promote : 
Year of the Disabled 


The United Nations has proclaimed 
1981 as the International Year of Dis- 
abled Persons (TYDP), urging coun- 
tries worldwide to establish concrete 
goals and programs to improve the qual- 
ity of life for the handicapped. The As- 
sociation of Specialized and Coopera- 
‘tive Library Agencies and ALA are 
‘promoting the year by working with a 
U.S. council in a campaign called 
“Meeting the Challenge through Part- 
nership.” 
- Carmela Ruby, ASCLA president, 
has appointed a committee to develop 
projects geared toward meeting TYDP’s 
goals and to promote participation of 
ALA members. The committee, chaired 
by Phyllis Dalton, consists of represent- 
atives of ASCLA units and other ALA 
divisions. ALA President-Elect Eliza- 
beth Stone is committee liaison to the 
ALA Executive Board. 




















































ALA conference data in braille 


The committee already has begun 
implementing Stone’s recommendations 
or ALA participation in IYDP (AL, 
J/ A, p. 444) by arranging for the avail- 


ties, and plans for the future. 


Public Libraries— 
Coping with The 80s 


Public Libraries 


An Economic View 


Matcolm Getz 


In the face of declining circulation and sharply reduced govern- 
ment financial assistance, more and more public libraries are 
being forced to reassess their existing programs, staffing, facili- 


Public Libraries provides the historical, practical, and political 
background that will enable today’s library professional to con- 
tend with changing trends in modern library management. The 
book examines such aspects of library operations as labor effi- 
ciency, technological innovation, sources of library finance, and 
cost-benefit factors. A review of various policy options which 
could enhance future library operation and a detailed bibli- 
ography complete this comprehensive volume. 


Johns Hopkins 


The Johns Hopkins University Press, Baltimore, Maryland 21218 


ability of braille ALA conference mate- 
rials at low cost. Individuals may write 
for information to Phyllis Dalton at 850 
E. Desert Inn Rd., #1101, Las Vegas, 
NV 89109. The materials will be pro- 
vided by the National Library Service 
for the Blind and Physically Handi- 
capped. 


Tell us about your Carnegie 


Reminder: AL is gathering material 
for an article on the present state and 
future of Carnegie libraries. A note in 
last month’s issue (p. 568) gives the de- 
tails. AL staffer Susan Cherry will write 
the article from your leads. 


Report on library cooperation 


The Report on Library Cooperation, 
1980 from the Association of Special- 
ized and Cooperative Library Agencies 
updates The ASLA Report on Interli- 
brary Cooperation (1978) from the As- 
sociation of State Library Agencies. The 
new state-by-state directory was com- 
piled and edited by the Library Cooper- 
ation Committee of ASCLA’s Multitype 
Library Cooperation Section. 

The report includes information about 
the number of libraries in each state, 
legal aids, barriers to cooperation, com- 



















$12.50 







munication devices, and other topics. 
It features a list of single and multitype 
cooperatives with names, addresses; 
phone numbers, publications, and fund- 
ing information. 

The report is $15, with :10-percent 
discount for ASCLA members. Send 
checks payable to ASCLA to The Re- 
port on Library Cooperation, 1980, 
ASCLA/ALA, 50 E. Huron St., Chi- 
cago, IL 60611. 


Apply now for Carnegie grants 

Feb. 28, 1981, is the last day to apply 
for Carnegie Reading List Fund grants 
for innovative projects or continuing 
programs relating to libraries. Awarded 
by the ALA Publishing Committee, the 
grants of up to $5,000 vary in number 
from year to year. 

In 1980, three Carnegie grants helped 
fund a feature newspaper about libraries 
and work on notable book and media 
lists for adults and children. Grant 
recipients for 1981 will be announced 
in April. 

For more information and guidelines, 
contact Donald Stewart, ALA Publish- 
ing, 50 E. Huron St., Chicago, IL 60611. 
Send proposals to ALA Publishing 
Committee Chair Elaine F. Sloan, Dean 
of Libraries, General Library, Indiana 
University, Bloomington, IN 47401. 


New editors for ALA publications 
C. James Schmidt, university librar- 

ian at Brown University, brings a vast 

fund of academic library expertise to 


the editorship of College & Research T 


Libraries. Schmidt was director of li- 
braries at SUNY/Albany for seven 
years, head of undergraduate libraries 
at Ohio State University, and associate 
librarian at Southwest Texas State Uni- 
versity. 

Brian Aveney begins a three-year 
term as editor of the Journal of Library 
Automation with the March 1981 issue. 
Aveney, director of technical services 
for Blackwell North America, has had 


a varied career in libraries—teaching, 


consulting, and designing automated 
systems. He has worked in both public 
and academic libraries. 

The new editor of College & Re- 
search Libraries News, George M. Eber- 
hart, avows unusual research interests. 
Greenwood Press recently published 


his guide to primary sources for obser- 


vations of UFOs, ghosts, and other 
mysterious phenomena. Eberhart holds 
both journalism and library science de- 
grees; he worked at the Ohio State Uni- 
versity and University of Kansas/ Law- 
rence libraries. 
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New Community Info Section 


Librarians from any ALA division 
are eligible to join the Public Library 
Association’s new Community Informa- 
tion Section, which evolved from PLA’s 
Information and Referral Services Com- 
mittee. The section acknowledges the 
growing interest in I&R in many areas 
of librarianship. 

Carolyn A. Anthony, former chair of 
the I&R Committee, is heading the steer- 
ing committee to organize the new sec- 
tion. For more information, contact her 
at the Baltimore County Library, 320 
York Rd., Towson, MD 21204, or 
Eleanor Joseph, Chair, Membership 
Committee, PLA/CIS, East Baton 
Rouge Parish Library, 7711 Goodwood 
Blvd., Baton Rouge, LA 70806. 


Group to discuss library lit 

ALA has a new, first-of-its-kind Li- 
brary and Information Literature Mem- 
bership Initiative Group (MIG) to dis- 
cuss and act on issues about library lit- 
erature and information needs. Open to 
both creators and users of library litera- 
ture, it will address topics such as ab- 
stracting and indexing, research needs, 
ways to improve writing and editing, 
and research collection use, 

MIG is the first ALA group created 


Publications catalog 
on request basis 

For the past seven years the annual 
Catalog of Publications issued by 
ALA Publishing Services has been 
sent automatically to all ALA per- 
sonal members. Because of increas- 
ing costs of printing and paper, such 
blanket distribution has become un- 
economical and will not be repeated 
in 1981. However, any personal mem- 
ber who wishes to have a catalog for 
personal use may order one free of 
charge by writing to the Sales Man- 
ager, ALA Publishing Services, Amer- 
ican Library Association, 50 E. Huron 
St., Chicago, IL 60611. 

Organizational members will con- 
tinue to receive copies of the Catalog 
as in the past. 





to address a specific topic short-term. 
It may meet for two years and then dis- 
band or find a permanent home in ALA. 

The group will conduct a planning 
session at the 1981 Midwinter Meeting 
from 2 to 4 p.m. Feb. 2. To participate 
in the group or receive more informa- 
tion, contact Tim LaBorie, MIG Co- 
ordinator, Drexel University Library, 
Philadelphia, PA 19104. 


ALA Awards: final roundup 


Below is the year’s final roundup of 
outstanding performance in the library 
field. Other 1980 award winners are re- 
ported in American Libraries in March, 
p. 145; April, p..233; May, p. 249; June, 
pp. 345 and 378-80; July/ August, pp. 
423 and 426; and Sept., p. 513. 


Baker & Taylor-AASL President’s Award, 
$2,000 for contribution to school librarian- 
ship: Mary Gaver, Danville, Va. 


Baker & Taylor-PLA Allie Beth Martin 
Award, $500 to a public librarian: Mary 
Louise Rheay, director, Cobb County Pub- 
lic Library, Marietta, Ga. 


CIS/GODORT/ALA “Documents to the 
People” Award, $1,000 to promote pro- 
fessional advancement: Sandra K. Faull, 
documents librarian, New Mexico State Li- 
brary. 


Exhibits Round Table John R. Rowe Me- 
morial Award, $500 to improve librarian- 
ship: Joan Lamarque, New Jersey Correc- 
tional Institution for Women, Clinton. 


LLRT Research Award of $500: George 
P. M. D’Elia, University of Minnesota Li- 
brary School professor, for “The Develop- 
ment & Testing of a Conceptual Model of 
Public Library User Behavior.” 


H. W. Wilson/LAMA/John Cotton Dana 
Public Relations Awards: Tacoma (Wash.) 





THEMAGAIZINEINDEX, 


Current, Rapid, Cover-To-Cover Indexing 
Of More Than 370 Most-Popular Publications 


The MAGAZINE INDEX is a breakthrough in the 
use of computer information techniques to pro- 
vide an indexing service to the periodical material 
most people read. We designed it to answer your 
reference desk questions more rapidly, making 
user self-service practical and cost-effective. And 
it's more comprehensive than any other index... 
some 500,000 articles in one alphabet. 


A Monthly Publication with TOTAL Cumulation 

Each month, we index all magazine articles re- 
ceived as few as ten working days before publi- 
cation and our computer system produces a 
COMPLETE, NEW, single-alphabet cumulation. 
Your users can look for articles as recent as two 


weeks old and as much as five years old in one 
cumulation .. . the current monthly issue. 


Easy to Use 

We send each new monthly issue on one reel of 
16mm COM (Computer-Output-Microfilm) which 
you can lock in seconds into the COM terminal 
that is included with each annual subscription. 


Call or Write for More Information 

For complete details and subscription rates con- 
tact the MAGAZINE INDEX at Information Access, 
404 Sixth Avenue, Menlo Park, CA 94025. In 
California call collect (415) 367-7171. Outside 
California call toll-free (800) 227-8431. 


gE Information Access is the publisher of The National Newspaper Index, The Magazine Index, The Business 
Index, NEWSEARCH: The Daily Online Index, The Legal Resource Index and The Current Law Index. 
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Gerstenslager- 
First Continental Leasing 
tax exempt 

leasing program. 


A unique and extremely economical 
financing method that allows governmen- 
tal entities to obtain FULL OWNERSHIP 
of Bookmobiles, Mobile Classrooms, etc. 
on an installment basis at rates substan- 
tially below prevailing prime interest 
rates. 

Our leasing program also eliminates 
the necessity for voter approval as com- 
pared to bond indebtedness. 

Plus these additional benefits: 

@no down payments 

e no prepayment penalty 

e full ownership at end of term 

e simple interest contract 

e 3 to 7-year programs available 


For complete information, call or write today. 


J GERSTENSLAGER 


THE GERSTENSLAGER COMPANY 
P O. Box 390 * 1425 E. Bowman Street * Wooster, Ohio 44691 
(216) 262-2015 * TWX 810-433-9242 
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ALA Report 

Public Library; Tri-County Libraries, 
Portland, Ore.; and U. S. Air Force Base 
Library, RAF, Upper Heyford, England. 

Special awards, among public libraries: 
Mobile (Ala.) Public Library; Atlanta 
(Ga.) Public Library; Lincoln Library, 
Springfield, Ill.; Robbins Library, Arling- 
ton, Mass.; Bad Axe (Mich.) Public Li- 
brary; Fiske Free Library, Claremont, 
N.H.; Somers (N.Y.) Public Library; Peo- 
ples Library, New Kensington, Pa.; Albany 
County Public Library, Laramie, Wyo. 

Among library consortia: Mideastern 
Michigan Library Cooperative, Flint, 
Mich.; Onondaga County Public Library, 
Syracuse, N.Y.; King County Library Sys- 
tem, Seattle; Brown County Library, Green 
Bay, Wis.; Lakeland Library Region, 
North Brattleford, Sask. 

Among library associations: Lutheran 
Church Library Association, Minneapolis. 

Among college and university libraries: 
University of Oklahoma Health Science 
Center Library, Oklahoma City. 

Among school libraries: Westfield (N.J.) 
High School Library. 

Among service libraries: Travis Air 
Force Base Library, Calif.; Nellis Air 
Force Base Library, Nev.; U.S. Air Force 
Base Library, RAF, Lankenheath, Eng- 
land. 


H. W. Wilson Award for Library Staff De- 
velopment, $2,500: Southern University, 
Shreveport, La. 


AASL Distinguished Library Service Award 
for School Administrators: Arthur S. Al- 
ford, Greenville, N.C., and Kermit Kee- 
num, Marietta, Ga. 


Armed Forces Librarians Achievement 
Citation: Arlene Luster, Pearl Harbor, 
Hawaii. 


ALSC Mildred L. Batchelder Award, for 
publishing a children’s book from abroad: 
E. P. Dutton for The Sound of the Dragon’s 
Feet by Alki Zei, translated by Edward 
Fenton. 


ASCLA Exceptional Service Award: Mar- 
garet Cheeseman, University of Wisconsin 
Library School doctoral student. 


ASCLA Francis Joseph Campbell Citation, 
for work with the blind: Bernard Krebs, 
North Miami Beach, Fla. 


Kohlstedt Exhibit Award for single, mul- 
tiple, and futura booth displays: PEI 
Books, Inc.; Time-Life Video; and Brodart, 
Inc. 


LITA Award for Achievement in Library 
Information Technology: Henriette D. 
Avram, Library of Congress. 


ALSC Frederic G. Melcher Scholarship, 
$4,000 each to Kathleen Duffy, Millville, 
N.J., and Martha Ruff, Baltimore, Md. 


Charles Scribner’s Sons Award, $325 each 
to Susan L. Avitable, Josephine Campa, 
Monica Carollo, Lucy Cutler, Debra Ann 
McLeod, and Virginia Opocensky. 


Coretta Scott King Awards: Walter D. 
Myers for The Young Landlords and illus- 
trator Carole Bayard for Corn Rows. 
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Third World conducts 
readership campaigns 

Campaigns to promote reading among 
those who already are literate are un- 
derway in Kenya, Pakistan, Malaysia, 
the Philippines, Nigeria, and Bangla- 
desh. The U.S.-based International 
Reading Association has helped plan the 
campaigns, many of which are spon- 
sored by Unesco or individual govern- 
ments. A number are funded by the 
$50,000 Noma Fund for the Promotion 
of Readership, established by and named 
for a Japanese publisher. 

The Kenya reading campaign includes 
plans for a National Book Development 
Council and a survey of. youngsters’ 
reading habits. Based on the survey’s 
findings, Kenya hopes to encourage au- 
thors to write more works for children. 

Pakistan also plans to study the read- 
ing habits of its population and develop 
methods to promote good ones. The 
Philippines, which proclaimed August 
Book and Educational Technology 
month, has held several meetings to 
discuss readership-promotion. 

Malaysia recently began a five-year 
project to develop reading habits among 
people 10 to 40 years old. It is striving 
to provide better library services than 
it now has, improve the quantity and 
quality of its publications, and develop 
a better distribution network for reading 
materials. | . 

Nigeria recently formed a Readership 
Promotion Committee and had plans to 
sponsor a National Reading Week this 
month. Bangladesh is trying to promote 
reading through its Book-Lovers Asso- 
ciation, which plans to buy books for 
areas without libraries, promote reading 
and library use, and expand a journal 
encouraging reading. 

A readership conference which 
stretched across national borders took 


place at the Regional Centre for Book 
Promotion in Yaounde, Cameroon, this 
summer. Representatives from 15 na- 
tions discussed plans for promoting 
reading in their countries. 
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Captain Kangaroo has begun reading 
children’s books weekday mornings on 
CBS television. To help librarians antici- 
pate demand for titles appearing on the 
show, ALA’s Booklist is publicizing the 
Captain’s repertoire in advance. On the 
15th of each month, the magazine will list 
books to be read the following month. 
Booklist notes, “If children see a book on 
television, they’ll love to hear the story 
again. It’s a great opportunity to encour- 
age parents to read to their children.” 


LC shows “books make 
a difference” 

The Library of Congress Center for 
the Book is in the midst of “Books 
Make a Difference,” a project to in- 
crease awareness of books’ important 
role in shaping lives. 

Gordon A. Sabine, journalism pro- 
fessor at Virginia Polytechnic Institute 
and State University, and his wife Pa- 
tricia are visiting some 50 communities 
nationwide and interviewing people 





In the spirit of this month’s elections, Upstart Library Promotionals has produced 
“Vote for Books” materials honoring Children’s Book Week, Nov. 17-23. Banners, 
bookmarks, posters, mobiles, buttons, and other colorful items, many depicting don- 
keys and elephants, encourage children to become ‘“‘Readacrats’” and ‘‘Booklicans.” 
A “how-to” Campaign Activity Booklet accompanies all orders. For a free catalog, write 


to Upstart, POB 889, Hagerstown, MD 21740. 
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about books that influenced them. Ex- 
cerpts from the interviews will be avail- 
able for libraries to use in promoting 
reading via radio announcements and 
magazine and newspaper articles. 

Ann Heidbreder Eastman, member 
of the center’s National Advisory Board, 
is coordinating the project, scheduled 
to run until March 1981. 


Sign up for ABC mailing list 

ABC Television is once again adding 
names to its mailing list for the “Watch 
the Program/Read the Book” project, 
designed to encourage reading and dis- 
cussion among youth in conjunction 
with TV programs. 

Each month during the school year, 
ABC Community Relations distributes 
background materials on upcoming ABC 
Afterschool and Weekend Specials to 
elementary and secondary school li- 
brarians affiliated with ALA. The mate- 
rials include posters highlighting the 
scheduled specials; scenarios of each 
program; and biographies of the authors 
with bibliographies of their works. 

ABC initiated the project in 1978. 
To become part of the mailing list, write 
to ABC Community Relations, 1330 
Ave. of the Americas, NYC 10019. 


Campaign stresses reading 
to young people 

On International Literacy Day Sept. 
8, the South Carolina State Library 
launched “Share a Book With a Child,” 
a public relations campaign aimed at 
parents. Emphasizing the importance of 
reading to children, the campaign fea- 
tured bumper stickers, brochures, and 
other materials which public libraries 
distributed. 

Among the materials were brochures 
for parents of hearing- or sight-impaired 
children and for parents who are dis- 
abled themselves. Actress Joanne Wood- 
ward and the Rev. Jesse Jackson, 
Operation PUSH head, supported the 
project in radio spots. A television com- 
mercial featuring the wife of South 
Carolina’s governor further publicized 
the campaign. 

Throughout the month, public li- 
braries statewide conducted programs 
on reading to children, held story festi- 
vals, and set up special displays on the 
project’s theme, 


Notice: Starting an Adult New Reader 


Collection: What Can You Do for $200? 
(AL, June 1980, p. 389) is now available 
from author Jean A. Whitman at Seven 
Lakes, POB 582, West End, NC 27376, 
rather than from the Robeson County PL. 
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SREAD BY PROFESSIONAL 
STAGE ACTORS AND 
ACTRESSES 


sCLASSICS, HISTORY, 
CHILDREN’S BOOKS, ETC. 

STECHNICALLY GOOD 
RECORDINGS 

®HIGHEST QUALITY TAPE, 

CASSETTE SHELLS 
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...and again, the 
ES most complete 
Re catalog of Library and 
i AV Equipment, 
Furniture & Supplies 
ever published. Write 
today for your free 


A copy. 
4 Highsmith 
A | P.O. 25 AM9 


Fort Atkinson, WI 53538 
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Microcomputers enhance learning, administration 
in school media centers and classrooms 


by Michael Olds 


For almost three decades, educators 
have been bracing for the day when the 
computer would take its place alongside 
other resources in the nation’s class- 
rooms and school libraries. Now that 
day has arrived. 

Several recent developments have 
hastened the proliferation of computers 
in education. Technological advances 
have substantially reduced the cost of 
the hardware, creating a personal (often 
called micro) computer that is portable, 
durable, easy to operate, and often less 
expensive than a 16mm projector. Man- 
ufacturers’ awareness of the educational 
market has led to increasing availability 
of software designed primarily or ex- 
clusively for educational purposes. Also, 
the last few years have seen the birth of 
more instructionally effective program- 
ming techniques comprehensible to 
teachers and librarians with minimal ex- 
pertise in computer science. Finally, stu- 
dents and teachers are drawn to the 
computer by its very pervasiveness in 
society and its incursions into the Amer- 
ican home. 

Microcomputers can be invaluable 
to any educational program. As instruc- 
tional systems, they are carriers of 
knowledge ideal for individualized 
learning. 

As management tools, they can assist 
educators by performing clerical and 
administrative tasks such as scoring 
tests, planning curriculum, scheduling 
classes, processing reports of overdue 
books, and cataloging materials. Micro- 
computers also can promote “computer 
literacy” and enhance other materials 
and technology. 


Important as movable type 


Because the computer can employ a 
variety of instructional strategies, it has 
possibilities for integration into all areas 
of the school’s curriculum. Its most pop- 
ular application in the classroom and 
media center is as an individual learn- 
ing center. Mary Lankford, director of 
library and media services for the Irving 
(Tex.) Independent School District, 
calls the microcomputer “one of the 


Michael Olds is a consultant for the Divi- 
sion of Instructional Media, Indiana De- 
partment of Public Instruction. 


most important innovations to come to 
the library since movable type.” Her dis- 
trict just added microcomputers to its 
16 elementary school media centers. 

Microcomputers can effectively de- 
velop individual skills in varying cur- 
riculum areas such as mathematics, 
reading, and languages. But they are by 
no means limited to improving compu- 
tation or comprehension. School per- 
sonnel who share Lankford’s belief that 
“each child will learn in a different way” 
have been pleased with microcomputers’ 
instructional results. 

William Hug, chair of the University 
of Georgia’s Department of Educa- 
tional Media and Librarianship, stresses 
the dual role of the microcomputer in 
the school media center. He predicts 
microcomputers “will be an important 
part of the school media program in 
the future, both in terms of direct use 
by students and in managing adminis- 
trative routines.” 

Microcomputers do, indeed, free 
teachers and librarians from certain ad- 
ministrative and record-keeping chores. 
By performing these time-consuming 
tasks swiftly and efficiently, they allow 
school staffers to spend more time with 
students. 

Microcomputers also are useful for 
administrative functions outside the 
media center. They can help with class- 
room management activities ranging 
from maintaining attendance records to 
reporting grades, often using readily 
available programming. Administrators, 
guidance counselors, and special edu- 
cators have been especially pleased with 
the micro’s ability to help prepare 
reports. 

“Computer literacy” is a term that 
has gained prominence as computers 
have become more important in daily 
living. Personal experience with com- 
puters in educational and recreational 
situations helps remove the fear and un- 
necessary mystique many students and 
teachers associate with these systems 
and their accompanying “computerese.” 

Users of micros soon learn what they 
cannot do. The systems are limited by 
the information they store, the abilities 
of their operators, and the availability 
and quality of appropriate software. 
Using microcomputers with other exist- 
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! acing a micro with a ideoda 
system, for example, gives the computer 
the additional capability of displaying 
‘its information through video. 

The Irving Independent Schools plan 
- to use microcomputers in their school 
_ media centérs to meet a variety of edu- 
_cational objectives, such as promoting 
computer literacy. Plans call for stu- 
dents and teachers to learn to program 
the computers with curriculum-oriented 
material. The programs encourage stu- 
: dents to use other media currently avail- 
able in the center. The district also will 
use microcomputers to test new students, 
providing teachers with immediate as- 
. sessment of the pupils’ computational 
< skills. | 
< Thè microcomputer is the most popu- 
‘Iar item in the media center at Pioneer 
Junior-Senior High School, Royal Cen- 
ter, Ind. Students enjoy using it for a 
variety of recreational and instructional 
purposes. Many students have taught 
_ themselves to program either in mathe- 
¿© matics class or on their own. 
= Pioneers media specialist Ramona 
_ Key uses the microcomputer to intro- 
= duce students to other materials in the 
-media center. She also plans to use it to 
-assist with clerical functions, such as 
= maintaining an inventory of audiovisual 
© equipment and software. 


Popularity increases 


Although no official figures are cur- 
rently available, sales of micros in the 
school, business, and home markets ap- 
pear to be spiraling. One unofficial U.S. 
Office of Education estimate puts the 
number of personal computers sold na- 
_ tionwide at 25,000 per month. A simple 
microcomputer system equipped with a 
monitor (screen) for graphic display 
and a printer for hard-copy output is 
currently available for a few hundred 
dollars. Recent trends and predictions 
by experts seem to point to a continuing 
decline in prices. 

Educators’ fear of microcomputer 
technology and their lack of confidence 
in available instructional software still 
impedes the systems’ use in schools. But 
inservice programs where school librari- 
ans, guidance counselors, and admin- 
_istrators join with teachers to develop 
a working knowledge of BASIC. (the 
most commonly used computer lan- 
guage in education), simple program- 
ming, and computer operation are 
increasingly in evidence nationwide. 

Software is available from several 
sources, but educators usually rely on 
preprogrammed material from commer- 
= cial sources or printed software pro- 
. grams in computer periodicals. The 


sette or “floppy disc” formats at sound 
filmstrip prices. Buyers must be cautious 
of purchasing software that is inferior, 
inappropriate, oer incompatible with 
their computer systems or educational 
goals. Including computer software re- 
views in major publications could go a 
long way toward improving the overall 
quality of available materials. 

The future of educational computers 
appears promising. Realizing their po- 
tential to enhance learning, a growing 
number of librarians, teachers, and ad- 
ministrators will embrace them in years 
ahead. 


“How-to” publicity guide 


“Starting Up,” “The Basics,” “The 
Media,” “Your Image,” and “Re- 
sources” are sections comprising The 
Publicity Manual by Kate Kelly, a guide 
to the tools and techniques of successful 
publicity. 

Although the “how-to” manual aims 
primarily at business owners and profes- 
sionals, it can be useful to nonprofit or- 
ganizations, associations, and Friends 
groups. In looseleaf form, the guide is 
151 pages; $20.95 from Visibility Enter- 
prises, 11 W. 81 St, NYC 10024 (0- 
9603740-0-0, 79-55946). 


PR 


info bank loans PR materials 


ALA’s PR Info Bank is now open 
for business. Sponsored by the Public 
Information Office and the Publica- 
tions Committee of the Library Admin- 
istration and Management Association’s 
Public Relations Section, the bank lends 
public relations information packets via 
interlibrary loan. 

Materials in the packets include an- 
nual reports, newsletters, programming 


-former is readily available in either cas- fi 


services, ‘ond calendars. fe 
from libraries nationwide. 
Attached to each sample. 
noting the size of the library 
duced it, the number of pieces 
the methods of duplication and dist 
tion, and the item’s effectiveness, : 
To obtain loans from the PR ba 
send a standard interlibrary loan fo 
to Headquarters Library, ALA, 50 E. 
Huron St., Chicago, IL 60611. Borrow- — 
ers should specify what type of mate- 
rials they are seeking. : 


Dana award scrapbooks available 
Winning scrapbooks from the 197 
and 1980 John Cotton Dana Library 

Public Relations Award contests : 
available from the ALA Headquarters 
Library through interlibrary loan. 7 

The scrapbooks contain print. and 
nonprint materials from libraries world- 
wide. 

The Public Relations Section o 
ALA’s Library Administration and. 
Management Association sponsors | 
Dana awards with support from th 
H. W. Wilson Co. In 1980, the contest 
had 174 entrants and 23 winners, 

For a list of available scrapbooks, 
contact Joel Lee, Headquarters Libr 
ian, ALA, 50 E. Huron St., Chicago, 
60611. For application forms for 
1981 Dana award, contact Roger Par- 
ent, LAMA Executive Secretary, at the 
same address. | 


Win $50 in books 
by submitting ideas 

Scarecrow Press is awarding $50 
credits toward purchasing any of its 
publications to institutions o individ- 


The publisher Poy to “hare he “aeit 
ideas with librarians through its monthly 
brochures, catalogs, and other publica- 
tions. | 
Submit ideas in no more than 3 
words to Scarecrow Press, POB 656, 
Metuchen, NJ 08840. Eric Moon, 
former president of Scarecrow and 
ALA, will select the winners. All pub- 
lished suggestions will give full credit . 
to those who submitted them. È 


Book sale manual 

The Friends of the San Francisco 
Public Library recently updated A Book 
Sale Manual, which includes chapters 
on personnel, collecting, sorting 
pricing, staffing, publicity, and f 

The booklet celebrates 15 ye 
Friends book sales. (The 1978-7 
netted $30,000 for special library p 
grams and projects.) 38 pages; $5 pre 






















paid from Friends of the San Francisco. 


Public Library, Main Library, Civic 
Center, San Francisco, CA 94102. 


Kids 
stuff. 





Free. Artwork for bookmarks, bumper 
stickers, bus cards, and lapel buttons is 
available at no charge from the Texas 
State Library, which is conducting its an- 
nual Statewide Public Information Project 
with the Texas Library Association. The 
LSCA-funded, multimedia campaign cen- 
ters on the theme, “Your Library. It’s a lot 
of Things to a Lot of People. Check Us 
Out.” Materials like the above, targeted 
to reach different segments of the popula- 
tion, include 12 radio scripts and four 
newspaper ads. Two 30-second TV spots 
also are available for $47.50. Order from 
the Texas State Library SPI Project, Lo- 
renzo de Zavala State Archives and Li- 
brary Bidg., POB 12927, Capitol Station, 
Austin, TX 78711. 
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Directory of acronyms 

More than 5,500 acronyms and ini- 
tialisms appear in Bowker’s new Interna- 
tional Directory of Acronyms in Library, 
Information, and Computer Sciences. 
It covers acronyms in nine categories: 
associations, societies and organizations; 
commonly used terms in the field; con- 
tinuing meetings, conferences, and 
workshops; publications; libraries and 
information centers; information-related 
government agencies; commercial firms; 
consortia, networks, and systems; and 
research projects and services, 


by acronym, provides clarifying infor- 
mation about each abbreviation, such as 
addresses of organizations and dates 
meetings took place. 518 pages; indexed; 
$45 plus shipping and handling from 
R. R. Bowker Co., 1180 Ave. of the 
Americas, NYC 10036 (0-8352-1152-5; 
80-18352). 


Reference time-saver 


Reference Book Guides, new time- 
saving tools for reference librarians, are 
now available from Mountainside Pub- 
lishing Co., Inc., which produces the 
Journal of Academic Librarianship. The 
guides are 5-by-8-inch cards that can be 
attached to the inside front cover of 
commonly-used reference books. They 
describe a book’s purpose and basic or- 
ganization, suggest a general searching 
procedure, and illustrate that procedure 
with an example. 

Reference Book Guides are available 
for more than 200 titles, and Mountain- 
side is adding new and updated guides 
on a regular basis. Each comes with 
free labels saying, “To use this book, 
see inside cover.” Cards are $2 each. 
For a free list of guides, write to Moun- 
tainside Publishing Co., Inc., POB 7034, 
Ann Arbor, MI 48107. 





vice, Inc., has published a new pocket- 
sized guide to U.S. government telephone 
numbers for executive, legislative, and 
judicial offices, hotlines, recorded mes- 
sages, libraries, and offices that provide 
research assistance or distribute publica- 
tions. To obtain a free copy of “101 Tele- 
phone Numbers,” write CIS Phone Guide, 
POB 30056, Washington, DC 20014. 


The directory, arranged alphabetically 




























































Gale publishes supplement 
to Book Publishers Directory 


This month Gale Research Co. is 
publishing a softbound supplement to 
the second edition of its Book Publishers 
Directory, which lists publishers not cov- 
ered in standard bibliographic sources. 
It will feature detailed information on 
more than 1,000 publishers not featured 
in the main directory. . 

Alphabetically arranged, entries in 
the supplement list most recent address, 
telephone number, date founded, ISBN 
prefix, and Cataloging in Publication in- 
formation. The supplement also features 
indexes of publishers, subjects, and geo- 
graphic locations. About 200 pages 
(softcover); $45 from Gale, Book Tower, 
Detroit, MI 48226 (0-8103-0190-3). 


"MICROFORM 


Sex, women, politics, witchcraft 
collections on microfilm 

Sex, women, politics, and witchcraft 
are subjects of Research Publications’ 
four newest collections on microfilm. 





è Sex Research: Early Literature 
From Statistics to Erotica covers all 
aspects of sex research from 1700 to 
1860. The collection comes from the 
Institute for Sex Research Library, 
which does not circulate its materials. 
The 1,000 titles fall into four cate- 
gories: sex and literature; sexual be- 
havior and attitudes; sex, law, and 
medicine; and sex and the humanities. 
Ten percent prepublication discounts 
are available until Nov. 15, when the 
price becomes $6,600. Delivery will not 
take place before next fall. 

è The Papers of M. Carey Thomas 
have been microfilmed from a library 
collection at Bryn Mawr College, where 
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Thomas served as the first dean and 
second president. Included are corre- 
spondence with relatives and friends, 
journals, notebooks, diaries, scrap- 
books, speeches, memos, and memora- 
bilia. The $4,750 collection also fea- 
tures the’records of Bryn Mawr private 
preparatory school and the papers of 
Mary E. Garrett, Thomas’s friend and 
heiress to the B&O Railroad fortune. 








William H. Seward 


è The Papers of William H. Seward, 
microfilmed from the Department of 
Rare Books, Manuscripts, and Archives 
at the University of Rochester Library, 
provide insight into the man who was 
secretary of state to Presidents Abra- 
ham Lincoln and Andrew Johnson. The 
150,000-item collection includes some 
50,000 letters, many from 19th century 
political leaders, financial and legal pa- 
pers, speeches, memorabilia, and family 
documents. A 10 percent discount will 
be available until Nov. 15, when the 
price will become $4,950. Delivery will 
take place in spring 1981. 

è Witchcraft in Europe and America 
is a forthcoming, 1,800-item microfilm 
collection with the Witchcraft Collec- 
tion at Cornell University’s Olin Li- 
brary forming its core, Other materials 
will come from the Henry Charles Lea 
Library at the University of Pennsylva- 
nia, the Research Libraries of the New 
York Public Library, and the Harvard 
University Library. The collection will 
include European writings through 
1800 and American writings through 
1900. Price information will be forth- 
coming. 

For more details about all four col- 
lections, contact Paul Ferster, Director 
of Marketing, Research Publications, 
Inc., 12 Lunar Dr., Woodbridge, CT 
06525. 
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Music library on microfiche 


MusiCache, a 95,000-page library 
containing more than 1,000 original 
scores to works by composers from 
Bach to Rachmaginoff, is now available 
on microfiche from Bell and Howell’s 
Micro Photo Division. 

A rare collector’s edition impossible 
to obtain in any other form, MusiCache 
covers 300 years of music from the 
Baroque through the Romantic periods. 
It features a cross-indexed directory of 
contents for locating musical category, 
title, and vocal/instrument references. 

For more information, contact 
Audette Karan, Manager, Special Col- 
lections, Bell and Howell, Micro Photo 
Division, Old Mansfield Rd., Wooster, 
OH 44691. 


Post-Dispatch on microfilm 

The St. Louis Post-Dispatch is now 
available on 35mm microfilm from Bell 
and Howell’s Micro Photo Division, 
which also is producing monthly and 
cumulative indexes to the newspaper. 

The first edition of the index is a 
quarterly cumulation covering January 
through March 1980. Monthly indexes 
are available beginning with the April 
1980 edition. Quarterly cumulations 
will be issued each July, October, and 
January. Like other Bell and Howell 
indexes, the Post-Dispatch index will 
contain separate, cross-referenced sub- 
ject and name sections. 

For more information, contact the 
Customer Service Dept., Micro Photo 
Division, Bell and Howell, Old Mans- 
field Rd., Wooster, OH 44691. 


AWARDS 


Apply now for ALA awards 

Jan. 15, 1981, is the deadline to sub- 
mit nominations or applications for the 
following American Library Associa- 
tion awards. For nomination and ap- 
plication forms and more information, 
contact Ann Cunniff, ALA Awards 
Committee staff liaison, PIO/ALA, 50 
E. Huron St., Chicago, IL 60611. 

e The Melvil Dewey Medal honors 
an individual or group for a recent crea- 
tive professional achievement in library 
management, training, cataloging and 
classification, and use of library tools 
and techniques. Chair of the Dewey 
Medal jury is Mona Carmack, Ames 
Public Library, 210 Sixth St., Ames, 
IA 50010. 

è The $500 H. W. Wilson Library 
Periodical Award honors a U.S. or 
Canadian periodical making an out- 
standing contribution to librarianship. 
The work must be published by a local, 
state, or regional ljbrary, library group, 











WORLD 
NEWSPAPERS 
& 


PERIODICALS 


on 
microfilm 









Exclusively From 
Research Publications, Inc. 






Financial Times (London or Frankfurt) 
Der Spiegel 

Far Eastern Economic Review 

India Today 

Jewish Chronicle 


The Times Literary Supplement Index 
(1902-1939 Cumulative) 


Research Publications, Inc. 

Ip 12 Lunar Drive 
‘Woodbridge, CT 06525 
(203) 397-2600 


Faxon makes 
the difference. 


Faxon offers access 
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yearly invoice and a 
full range of valuable 
subscription services, 
enabling serials 
librarians throughout 
the world to operate 
their departments 
with efficiency and 
economy. 


Faxon combines the 
computerized . services librarians 
need with the personalized atten- 
tion librarians appreciate. 


Write or call Faxon today for our 
LIBRARIANS’ GUIDE and SERVICE 
BROCHURE. 

See what a 
difference we make. 
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Library business is our only 
business — since 1881. 


FADE W. FAXON COMPANY, INC. 


Library Magazine Subscription Agency 
15 Southwest Park, Westwood, Mass. 02090 
Tel: 800-225-6055 (toll-free) 
617-329-3350 (collect in Mass. and Canada only) 
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MOORE-COTTRELL IS THE 
NATION’S OLDEST AND 
MOST EXPERIENCED 

A SUBSCRIPTION . 

F SERVICE. 


E WE'VE BEEN PROVIDING 
4 SERVICE FOR THOUSANDS 
OF LIBRARIANS 


SINCE 


DOESN'T THAT TELL 
YOU SOMETHING? 


E FOR FURTHER 
a INFORMATION: 


P< ; SUBSCRIPTION 
a s Moore-Cottrell scescies. INC 
2 E>: The nation's most experienced periodical subscription service 
North Cohocton, N.Y. 14868 ¢ (716) 534-5221 


<q An annotated bibliography & 
k. discography on one of the 
Ma central figures in folk music 
> for the past two decades -- 


| 7 Joan Baez 


© | Dayamonds 


: . G Ret 


compiled & edited by; 


ad 
nda Juan Swa kamp 


4 bb 


-S ~ -it will be a convenient 
Er guide in libraries where 
y patrons show interest in this 
popular folk singer. 99 


a —WILSON LIBRARY BULLETIN 


$10.00 Advance payment please. 
‘a Pierian Press 5000 Washtenaw 
4 Ann Arbor, Michigan 48104 
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or library association. Applicants should 
send three copies of all issues published 
in 1980 and application forms to award 
jury chair C. David Warren, Richland 
County Public Libraty, 1400 Sumter 
St., Columbia, SC 29201. Send nomina- 
tions to award jury chair Adele Jack- 
son, 2066 79th St., Baton Rouge, LA 
70807. 

è Both the David H. Clift Scholar- 
ship and the Louise Giles Minority 
Scholarship honor academic excellence, 
leadership, and commitment to librar- 
ianship in individuals working toward 
the MLS in an ALA-accredited pro- 
gram with $3,000 awards. Applicants 
for the Giles award must be American 
Indians, Alaskan Natives, Asians, Pa- 
cific Islanders, Blacks, or Hispanics. 
Application forms are available from 
the staff liaison, David H. Clift Scholar- 
ship Jury or Louise Giles Minority 
Scholarship jury, at ALA. 


Piercy award for technical services 


Librarians with not more than 10 
years of professional experience are 
eligible for the Esther J. Piercy Award 
honoring achievement in technical ser- 
vices. 

Sponsored by ALA’s Resources and 
Technical Services Division, the award 
recognizes leadership in professional 
associations at local, state, regional, and 
national levels; contributions to the de- 
velopment, application, or use of new 
or improved methods, techniques and 
routines; significant contributions to 
professional literature; or studies and 
research in technical services. 

Dec. 15 is the deadline for nomina- 
tions, which should include statements 
of qualifications and accomplishments 
of all nominees. Nomination forms are 
available from Peter Spyers-Duran, 
Chair, Esther J. Piercy Jury Award, Di- 
rector of Library, California State Uni- 
versity/Long Beach, 1250 Bellflower 
Blvd., Long Beach, CA 90840. 


RASD establishes labor award 

Public libraries or library systems 
making significant contributions to the 
labor community are eligible for the 
John Sessions Memorial Award, new 
from ALA’s Reference and Adult Ser- 
vices Division. 

A plaque will be presented at the 
1981 ALA Annual Conference to an 
institution which has developed an out- 
reach project for local labor unions, es- 
tablished or expanded a special labor 
collection, or initiated programs and 
activities of special interest or service 
to the labor community. 

Dec. 15 is the deadline for nomina- 
tions. Forms are available from Andrew 
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Hansen, staff liaison, RASD/ ALA, 50 
E. Huron St., Chicago, IL 60611. ° 


Nominations open for Martin award 

Nominations are still open for the 
$2,000 Allie Beth Martin Award, spof- 
sored by the Public Library Association. 

The award honors a public librarian 
who has demonstrated and shared an 
extraordinary range and depth of 
knowledge about books or other library 
materials. 

Donated by the Baker and Taylor 
Co., the award is named for the former 
ALA president and director of the Tulsa 
City County Library. 

Nomination forms are available from 
PLA/ALA, 50 E. Huron St., Chicago, 
IL 60611. Submit nominations before 
Jan. 1, 1981, to Frank E. Gibson, Chair, 
Allie Beth Martin Award Committee, 
Omaha Public Library, 215 S. 15th St., 
Omaha, NE 68102. 


TRADE ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Research Technology, Inc., recently 
developed two innovative products use- 
ful to AV librarians. The videocassette 
inspection machine checks videotapes 
for defects and damage and displays in- 
formation on an annunciator panel. 
The unit’s printer provides a written 
record of damage data, listing the type 
of defect and the. location. The machine 
can be used with Beta or VHS tapes. 

RTI’s new Cinescan table-top pre- 
viewer allows librarians to examine film 
without running it through a projector. 
It eliminates the need for separate view- 
ing rooms, screens, and projectors by 
showing films on a 6-by-8-inch viewer 
attached to the equipment. The unit has 
an optional speech processor module 
that allows the operator to check sound 
films at twice sound speed. For more 
information about both RTI products, 
write to the company at 4700 Chase 
Ave., Lincolnwood, IL 60646. 





A study carrel designed especially 
for wheelchair-bound library patrons is 
now available from Mar-Line Displays, 
Inc. It features an unusually large work 
area, adjustable legs and reading stand, 
and a movable light fixture. For more 
information, contact Mar-Line, 155 
Irving Ave., Port Chester, NY 10573. 


The Congressional Information 
Service’s 1980-81 catalog describes 
indexes, microforms, and online data- 
bases that provide access to some 38 
million pages of information published 
by federal, state, municipal, and foreign 
governments as well as private orga- 
nizations. It also lists free educational 
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aids available from CIS and technical 
specifications for various microform 
collections. For a free copy, write CIS 
Catalog, POB 30056, Washington, DC 
20014. 


Database searching may become 
simpler next month when Franklin In- 
stitute Research Laboratory, Inc., in- 
troduces its Online Database Search 
Assistance Machine (OL’SAM). The 
device contains a concentrator that 
“multiplexes” (simultaneously trans- 
mits) the work of two operators at two 
separate terminals through one modem 
and one telephone line. OL’SAM will 
provide access to all Lockheed DIA- 
LOG, System Development Corp., and 
National Library of Medicine data- 
bases through a single language, which 
it wilf translate automatically, For more 
information, contact Richard J. Koer- 
wer, FIRL, 20th and Parkway, Phil- 
adelphia, PA 19103. 


WY 


We 


Nice: travail & joie, a poster by 
Henri Matisse, appears on one of many 
greeting cards available from the Li- 
brary of Congress. For a 1980-81 card 
and gift catalog, which also features 


photographs, reproductions, records, 
notecards, and more, write to the LC 
Information Office, wane DC 
20540. 


Two new portable microfiche read- 
ers are now on the market. The Cube, 
from Information Design, Inc., is de- 
signed for both library and nonlibrary 
use. It weighs 9 pounds, occupies less 
than a cubic foot of space, has a built-in 
carrying handle, and comes in single 
and double lens models. The Agent, 
from Realist, Inc., is transported in a 
briefcase, which also can hold papers. 
It is nicknamed “the portable office.” 
For more information about the Cube, 
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contact Information Design, 1300 
Charleston Rd., Mountain View, CA 
94043; for information on the brief- 
case reader, contact Realist, Inc., N93 
W16288, Megal, Dr., Menomonee Falls, 
WI 53051. 


The Tape Safe is a new videocas- 
sette storage box which holds Beta and 
VHS tape in place to prevent slippage. 
A product of Innovative Concepts, San 
Jose, Calif., it is made of impact resis- 
tant plastic. Tape Safe comes with labels 
leaving room for date, program, and 
time information. Special shipping la- 
bels accompany all orders. $2.50; for 
more information, contact Video Com- 
ponents, Inc., 601 S. Main St., Spring 
Valley, NY 10977. 


A new microfiche filing tray from 
Wilson Jones holds up to 1,200 fiche. 
It features division index sets and bev- 
eled sides to make fiche location easier. 
Plastic dividers keep fiche upright, even 
if the tray is half full. For more informa- 
tion about FicheTray, contact the Ad- 
vertising Department, Wilson Jones 
Co., 6150 Touhy Ave., Chicago, IL 
60648. 


Data Input for Libraries, a free re- 
port from Inforonics, Inc., contains in- 
formation on procedures and equip- 
ment for changing cataloging records 
into machine readable form. It outlines 
advantages, disadvantages, and approx- 
imate costs of seven input methods, 
covering home computers, word pro- 
cessors, online timesharing, and other 
topics. The report features a section on 
procedures for encoding large backlogs 
of original cataloging data during con- 
version to a mechanized system. Obtain 
copies from the Library Services De- 
partment, Inforonics, 550 Newtown Rd., 
Littleton, MA 01460. 


INFORMATION BRIEFS 


Pre-Med, a new database from Bib- 
liographic Retrieval Services, Inc., pro- 
vides immediate access to citations from 
the 125 medical journals that Abridged 
Index Medicus (AIM) covers. Updated 
weekly, the database cites the periodi- 
cals within 10 days of their appearance 
on library shelves, long before they ap- 
pear in Medline. For more information, 
contact BRS, 702 Corporation Park, 
Scotia, NY 12302. 


International Videotext Teletext 
News debuted in July with news about 
legislation, standards, marketing, soft- 
ware developments, products, and peo- 
ple. The independent monthly newslet- 
ter, edited and published by telecom- 


. f 


munications journalist Gary Arlen, 
promises onsite reports at prototypg 
facilities, conference coverage, analyses 
of developments in the.home informa- 
tion field, and names, addresses, and 
phone numbers.of helpful contacts. Sub- 
scriptions are $96 per year from Jnter- 
national Videotext Teletext News, POB 
40771, Washington, DC 20016. 


The National Rehabilitation Infor- 
mation Center is working on Abledata, 
an online computerized databank of 
equipment for the disabled, Information 
Retrieval and Library Automation re- 










LITERARY ART PRINTS 


Sets of line drawings, black and 
white, illustrating important works 
of literature for use in both li- 
brary and classroom. 


e UNIQUE © AUTHENTIC 


Also: 
Portfolios of Color Prints 
on Various Subjects 


Large fine art reproductions 
For catalog, please write: 


YORKE STUDIO 
62 Kramer Street, Hicksville, N.Y. 11801 
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Keep Magazines, Periodicals, 
Bulletins, Personal Papers, 
Clean — Neat — In Order. 

Send For Free Sample 
Plus The Unique 


MAGAFILE MEASURE GRAPH 


that accurately measures size and 
number of Magafiles required for 
your needs. 
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ports. The bank, which will describe 
şome 10,000 aids and devices for the 
handicapped, will include data on cost 
and availability, as well as user com- 
ments. Now being tested by California’s 
rehabilitation engineering information 
brokers, the bank will be available for 
international use through the Biblio- 
graphic Retrieval Service. 





Videotext developments in the 
U.S., Canada, South America, Europe, 
and Japan will be the subject for Video- 
text °81, May 20-22 in Toronto. Spon- 
sored by Infomart of Canada and On- 
line Conferences, Ltd., of London, the 
event will feature an exhibition of home 
information systems such as Britain’s 
Prestel, France’s Teletel and Antiope, 
and Canada’s Telidon. For more details, 
contact Infomart, 122 St. Patrick St., 
3rd floor, Toronto, ON MST 2X8. 


Videotext—The New _ Television/ 
Telephone Information Services by 
Roger Woolfe compares international 
approaches to videotext, discusses ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of the me- 
dium, and cites developments in the 
growing home information field. Part 1 
of the book addresses the fundamentals 


Library Subscription 
Specialists . .. Since 1933 


. All domestic and foreign 
titles 


. Title Research 

. Single billing 

. Prepaid subscriptions 

. Automatic renewal 

. Personal customer account 
representatives 


Phone 815/734-4183 or write for free ser- 
vice brochure. 
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of videotext services; Part 2 details the 
workings and history of Britain’s Pres- 
tel; and Part 3 discusses worldwide vid- 
eotext developments. 184 pages; $16 
from Heyden and Son, Jnc., 247 S. 41st 
St., Philadelphia, PA 19104 (0-85501- 
493-8). 


Enguide: A Guide to Bibliographic 
Data Bases for Users of Environmental 
Information facilitates access to envi- 
ronmental data from online and con- 
ventional bibliographic databases. It 
features detailed descriptions of each 
base and will be updated periodically. 
For more information, contact Frank- 
lin Institute Press, POB 2266, Philadel- 
phia, PA 19103. 


Some 50 papers by authorities on 
videotext activities in Canada, France, 
Britain, the U.S., and other countries 
appear in Viewdata and Videotext, 
1980-81: A Worldwide Report, pro- 
ceedings from the Viewdata ’80 confer- 
ence in London, March 26-28. Topics 
include the status, problems, and ac- 
complishments of various home infor- 
mation technologies and services, The 
authors represent the public and private 
sectors. 623 pages; $75 from Knowl- 
edge Industry Publications, Inc., 2 Cor- 
porate Park Dr., White Plains, NY 
10604 (0-914236-77-6). 


The Pikes Peak Library District, 
Colorado Springs, is conducting several 
innovative experiments with computers. 

This fall, it plans to install a com- 
puter terminal called Commander 
CODIE (Community Outreach through 
Direct Information Exchange) in an 
area of Colorado Springs with no branch 
library. The terminal, consisting of a 
keyboard and telephone, will tell users 
what books the library owns, where they 
are located, and whether they are on the 
shelves. It will enable them to request 
books and call up a monthly community 
events calendar which the library com- 
piles. A $4,000 LSCA grant is funding 
Commander CODIE. 

PPLD also is continually finding new 
applications for Maggie’s Place, the 
multipurpose computer system housed 
at the Penrose Public Library. The sys- 
tem, developed three years ago, is a 
technological tool for the library staff 
and an information link between home 
computer owners and the library. Its 
uses include charging out, checking in, 
and reserving books; processing library 
inventory; doing payroll, budgeting, 
and accounting; disseminating informa- 
tion through services such as Carpool, 
which links riders to rides; and linking 
branch libraries to the main system. 

Recently, Maggie’s Place began pro- 
viding a handful of home computer 


owners with access to some three- 
fourths of the library’s holdings. In fhe 
future, these owners will be able to 
retrieve data on occupations, colleges 
and financial aid, job training programs, 
employers, and listings of clubs, human 
resource agencies, and education and 
recreation programs, 

Chemical Abstracts Service now 
provides copies of papers and patents 
cited in its publications and computer 
files through a Document Delivery Ser- 
vice. Copies of most documents cited in 
Chemical Abstracts, Chemical Industry 
Notes, and other CAS publications and 
computer files since 1972 are available, 
as are copies of most Russian docu- 
ments cited since 1960. Delivery charges 
are $10 (prepaid) per document for 
photocopies or loaned documerfts of 
fewer than 51 pages and $20 for longer 
documents. Obtain order forms from 
CAS Customer Service, POB 3012, 
Columbus, OH 43210. 


Oryx Press has revised the Thesau- 
rus of Eric Descriptors, adding several 
hundred new terms and changing more 
than 1,400 old ones. The thesaurus 
contains a new introduction and in- 
structions for using CIJE and RIE. 
$13.20 from Oryx, 2214 North Central 
at Encanto, Phoenix, AZ 85004. 


EDUCATION 


Library and pharmacy program 

The University of Pittsburgh has a 
new drug information specialist program 
leading to a master’s degree in phar- 
macy practice and either an MLS or 
master’s degree in information science. 
The program trains graduates to iden- 
tify drug information requirements; in- 
terpret and evaluate drug literature; 
develop information systems for specif- 
ic patient populations and health care 
problems; apply computer and biblio- 
graphic technologies to information 
about drugs and their uses; and evaluate 
and disseminate research. 

The School of Library and Informa- 
tion Science and the School of Pharmacy 
cosponsor the 58-credit program. For 
more information, contact the Director 
of Admissions, School of Library and 
Information Science, University of Pitts- 
burgh; Pittsburgh, PA 15260. 


LACUNY conference 
on instruction 

More than 300 librarians from 40 
states assembled at New York’s Baruch 
College in June for the second annual 
conference of the City University of 
New York Library Association’s 
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(LACUNY’s) Library Instruction Com- 
mittee. Centering on the theme “Pro- 
grams and Packages—Easing the Way 
to Teach Library Use,” the conference 
addressed topics such as how library 
instructors can make the most of limited 
class tinie, the advantages and disad- 
vantages of using media in library in- 
struction, and neglected areas of library 
education, such as evaluation. 

The conference also featured care- 
fully selected media programs on library 
instruction from all over the nation. A 
free list of materials displayed and in- 
formation on the price and publication 
date of conference proceedings are 
available with a stamped, self-addressed 
envelope from Michael O’Donnell, Head 
of Serials, College of Staten Island Li- 
brary, 130 Stuyvesant P1., Staten Island, 
NY 16301. 





= North Carolina library school 
to celebrate 50th anniversary 
To celebrate its 50th anniversary, 
the University of North Carolina 
School of Library Science will host a 
variety of festivities March 25-28, 
1981. 
=. The celebration will include two 
seminars, “Research in Librarian- 
= ship” and “Education for Librarian- 
ship,” featuring speakers such as 
_Mary Jo Lynch, David Kaser, Lester 
Asheim, Richard Dougherty, and 
Charles Davis, all from the library 
= community. Other highlights will in- 
clude a reception to honor former 
and present library school deans 
and faculty members, an awards 
banquet, and four mini seminars led 
by current doctoral library school 
students. nt 
Request registration materials from 
Fred W. Roper, Assistant Dean, 
School of Library Science, Manning 
Hall, University of North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill, NC 27814. l 


























New multidisciplinary program 

Syracuse University recently inau- 
gurated a multidisciplinary master’s 
program in information resources man- 
agement. The two-year, 54-credit pro- 
gram is designed to meet the need for 
broadly-educated information profes- 
sionals knowledgeable about computing, 
telecommunications technologies, man- 
agerial techniques, and information 
resources. 

The program aims at both recent col- 
lege graduates and experienced profes- 
sionals from a variety of fields. It focuses 
on three core areas: information sys- 
tems design and analysis; management 
administration and the economics of in- 
formation; and the structures, strategies, 
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and policies of information resources 
and their use. 

More information on the program is 
available from IRM Program, School 
of Information Studies, Syracuse Uni- 
versity, 113 Euclid Ave., Syracuse, NY 
13210. 


Reconciling theory and practice 
in library education 


Theory and Practice in Library Edu- 
cation: The Teaching-Learning Process 
by Joe Morehead examines the problem 
of reconciling theory and practice in 
professional education, especially in 
graduate library programs. It discusses 
modes of instruction, participant obser- 
vation, John Dewey’s inquiry model of 
theory and practice, and other topics. 

The author is an associate professor 
at the School of Library and Informa- 
tion Science, State University of New 
York/ Albany. 139 pages; $17.50 U.S., 
$21 elsewhere, from Libraries Unlim- 
ited, Inc., POB 263, Littleton, CO 80160 
(0-87287-215-7, 80-17431). 


Library and history program 


Indiana University now offers a pro- 
gram leading to both a master’s degree 
in history and an MLS. The program, 
requiring some 50 semester hours, can 
be useful to those preparing for careers 
in museums, archives, historical agen- 
cies, or rare book departments of 
libraries. 

For information about the program, 
contact Sara Laughlin, Director of 
Admissions, Graduate Library School, 
Indiana University, Bloomington, IN 
47405. 


COLLECTIONS 


The Library of Congress has a new 
60-item collection on the life and ex- 
plorations of Sir Francis Drake. A gift 
from collector and bibliophile Hans P. 
Kraus and his wife Hanni, the collec- 
tion includes maps, manuscripts, printed 
books, medals, and portraits. Many of 
the materials relate to Drake’s circum- 
navigation of the earth from 1577 to 
1580. 


The Los Angeles Public Library 
has received a $75,000 gift from Chev- 
ron U.S.A. to expand its 1,800-item 
collection of orchestral scores, loaned 
free to performing groups in southern 
California. The library will increase the 
number of classical and semi-classical 
titles in the collection, which more than 
230 orchestras and musical ensembles 
use regularly. 


The Woodruff Library at Emory 
University, Atlanta, has purchased an 





extensive collection of books and papers 
about Communism from Philip J. Jaffe, 
former editor of several international® 
journals .and secretary of the National 
Council of American-Soviet Friend- 
ship. The collection features 5,000 
books, 2,000 pamphlets, several thou- 
sand index cards with biographies of 
Asian political and military figures, rare 
magazines, private manuscripts and pa- 
pers of controversial Communist fig- 
ures, and materials on Chinese Com- 
munism in the 1930s and 40s. 


Columbia University’s Butler Li- 
brary now houses a collection docu- 
menting nearly 100 years of social ser- 
vice work before 1939. The files, books, 
photographs, and bound volumes of 
periodicals and conference proceedings 
were a gift from the Community Ser- 
vice Society of New York, one of the 
nation’s oldest nonprofit social service 
agencies. Celestine Tutt, librarian at 
Columbia’s School of Social Work, de- 
scribes the materials as being “of im- 
mense value to scholars and students 
concerned with the social history of 
New York City and the nation.” The 
collection includes more than 1,000 
photos depicting conditions among New 
York’s poor in the early 1900s. 


Statement of Ownership 
and Management 


American Libraries is published once 
each month except in July-August, which 
has a combined issue (11 times yearly), 
by the American Library Association, 50 
East Huron St., Chicago, IL 60611. Ameri- 
can Library Association, owner; Arthur 
Plotnik, editor. Second class postage paid 
at Chicago, Ill., and additional mailing 
offices. Printed in U.S.A. As a nonprofit 
organization authorized to mail at special 
rates (Section 448.31, Postal Manual), the 
purpose, function, and nonprofit status 
for federal income tax purposes have not 
changed during the preceding 12 months. 


Extent and Nature of Circulation 


(““Average” figures denote the number of 
copies printed each issue during the pre- 
ceding 12 months; “Actual” figures de- 
note number of copies of single issue 
published nearest to fling date—the Oc- 
tober 1980 issue.) Total number of cop- 
ies printed: Average 41,964; Actual 39,- 
900. Paid circulation: not applicable (i.e., 
no sales through dealers, carriers, street 
vendors, and counter sales). Mail sub- 
scriptions: Average 39,112; Actual 38,026. 
Total paid circulation: Average 39,112; 
Actual 38,458. Free distribution: Average 
424; Actual 432. Total distribution: Av- 
erage 39,536; Actual 38,458. Office use, 
left-over, unaccounted, spoiled after print- 
ing: Average 2,428; Actual 1,442. Total 
(sum previous two entries): Average 41,- 
964; Actual 39,900. 


Statement of Ownership, Management 
and Circulation (PS form 3526) for 
1980 filed with United States Post Of- 
fice Postmaster in Chicago, Sept. 30, 
1980. 
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-LIBRARY PERSONNEL 


Appointments - 


HENRIETTE D. AVRAM, formerly director 
of the Library of Congress Network De- 
velopment Office, has been named to the 
new post of director for processing systems, 
networks, and automation planning, Proc- 
essing Services Department. 


MARGARET E. CHISHOLM recently became 
acting director of the School of Librarian- 
ship at the University of Washington, where 
she formerly was vice president for uni- 
versity relations and development. 


ARTHUR CURLEY is now deputy director 
of the New York Public Library’s Research 
Libraries. He formerly was deputy director 
of the Detroit Public Library. 


ALTHEA H. JENKINS is the new librarian at 
the University of South Florida/Sarasota. 


CONSUMIER 
CLASSES 


All notices relating to library employ- 
ment now appear in AL’s new pull- 
out CAREER LEADS section. 


$4/line 








Classified rate: 
Place all ads with Jan Grey, American Libraries, 


Classified Advertising, 50 E. Huron St., Chicago, 
IL 60611, (312) 944-6780. 


FOR SALE 





EXTENSIVE ANTHROPOLOGICAL LIBRARY for 
sale (ca. 15,000+ items). Journals: good series 
of AA; CA; S.l. annual reports; Ethnohistory; 
Ethnomusicology; Ethnology; Abstracts in Apy.; 
Current Topics in Apy.; Human Organization; 
Journal of Steward Apy. Soc.; American Ethnolo- 
gist; American Antiquity; AA Newsletter; Man in 
the Northeast; Apy. and Education; Apy. of Visual 
Communication—plus Bobbs-Merrill reprints. 
Books: some rare items in wide range of 
topics including magic and religion; linguis- 
tics; Apy. biography; world-wide cultural; large 
North American coverage by culture area; 
extensive and detailed Iroquoian collection; 
general topics on N. A. Indians including BAE 
reports, Heye Foundation notes and mono- 
graphs, and bound copies of various Native 
American newspapers. Write for details to: 
A. Einhorn, Box 286, Lowville, NY 13367; 315- 
376-7461. 





OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 





FREE OUT-OF-PRINT SEARCH SERVICE. Ex- 
clusive want lists invited. Persistent worldwide 
search. Reasonable prices. LINCOLN BOOK, 
Log Road, R.F.D. #3, Esmond, RI 02917. 





EXCLUSIVE want lists get prompt attention, 
wide search, reasonable prices from Interna- 
tional Bookfinders, Inc., Box 1-ALA, Pacific 
Palisades, CA 90272. 





SCHOLARLY, LITERARY, TECHNICAL, o.p. 
titles are our specialty. Free prompt world- 
wide search given to exclusive want list. Large 
catalog stock. J. Hood, Bookseller, 1401 Mas- 
sachusetts, Lawrence, KS 66044. 
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She formerly was reference librarian and 
acting library director at the South Campus 
of Miami-Dade Community College. 


JEAN E. LowRE will leave her position as 
director of Western Mįchigan University’s 
School of Librarianship next June to be- 
come a fulltime professor. A former ALA 
president, she has served in her present 
post 18 years. 


SUZANNE H. MAHMoon! is the new presi- 
dent of the Continuing Library Education 
Network and Exchange, Inc. (CLENE). 
She is continuing education and library re- 
search specialist for the Minnesota Office 
of Public Libraries. 


Louis R. Mortimer, who holds a library 
degree from the University of Illinois, has 
been named director of personnel and labor 
relations at the Library of Congress. 


Retirements 
EDMOND L. APPLEBAUM recently retired as 
associate librarian for management at the 





PERIODICALS AND SERIALS 





BACK ISSUES available of titles in Reader’s 
Guide and PPI. Magazine Center, Dept. 405, 
1133 Broadway, New York, NY 10010. 





ASK AND YOU SHOULD RECEIVE. Back Issues 
from Way's Magazines Unlimited. Box AL- 
193, Seattle, WA 98111. 


ABRAHAM’S MAGAZINE SERVICE, INC., BL 
Dept., 56 E. 13 St., N.Y., NY 10003. Est. 1889. 
Please submit your lists of Duplicates for Sale. 
We buy sets, runs, and volumes in all fields 
and languages. No single issues wanted. 











PERIODICALS bought & sold. J. S. Canner & 
Co., 49-65 Lansdowne St., Boston, MA 02215. 





EXTERNAL DEGREE GUIDE. Education, 504 
Citizens Trust Bank, Atlanta, GA 30303. 





IRREGULAR SERIALS are one of our special- 
ties. Foreign books and periodicals, current 
and out-of-print. Albert J. Phiebig, Inc., Box 
352, White Plains, NY 10602. 





U.S. GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS, serials, 
periodicals. 1800-1977. We buy, sell, exchange. 
S. Ward, La Plata, MD 20646. 





“CONGRESS IN PRINT” - a weekly alert to 
just-released committee hearings, prints, re- 
ports, and staff studies. $55/yr. For subscrip- 
tion or more information write: Washington 
Monitor, 499 National Press Building, Wash- 
ington, DC 20045, 202-347-7757. 





SERVICES AND SOURCES 





BINDING SERVICE. Inexpensive binding for 
all of your paperback or hardcover books. We 
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Library of Congress, where he served 30 
years. x 


JoHaNNa S. Woop recently retired as as- 
sistant director of school libraries, Public 
Schools of the District of Columbia—a post 
she has held since 1965. She is a former 
ALA councilor and regional dfrector for 
the American Association of School Li- 
brarians. 


Deaths 

GLYNDON F. GREER, founder of ALA’s 
Coretta Scott King Award, died Aug. 24. 
She was a children’s librarian at the New 
York Public Library and a school librarian 
in Teaneck, N.J. 


MAauRIcE TAUBER, 72, Melvil Dewey pro- 
fessor emeritus at the Columbia University 
School of Library Service, died Sept. 21 
after a brief illness. Tauber was one of the 
profession’s foremost educators and con- 
sultants in technical services. A prefile ap- 
peared in AL, Dec. 1976, pp. 686-88. 





also carry a large number of prebound paper- 
backs in stock with free library cards. We 
cover the field from kindergarten through 
college. For a catalog, information, or rush 
order, call Customer Service, 607-397-8725 col- 
lect. Over 30 years of experience. STORY 
HOUSE CORPORATION, Bindery Lane, Char- 
lotteville, NY 12036. 


















MARCFICHE: The least expensive and most 
up-to-date source of cataloging. MARC Re- 
search, Box 40035, Washington, DC 20016. 




















MEXICO: Statistics, laws, periodicals, official 
publications, literature, history, economics, 
etc. Request our lists. MACH, Apdo. 7-854, 
Mexico 7, D.F. 


WASHBOARDS! The only book printed on the 
subject. Pictures and values of unusual and 
common ones. Library price is $6.00 plus 75¢ 
postage from the author, Hattie Bremseth, 
Grand Meadow, MN 55936. 






MENTAL HEALTH CARE PROFESSIONALS! Too 
serious about your work? Yourself? Write for 
free brochure: JOURNAL OF THERAPEUTIC 
HUMOR, Box S, Rutgers University, New 
Brunswick, NJ 08903. 
























MOTIVATE STUDENTS to think creatively. 
Free catalog. Resources for the Gifted, Dept. 
C-12, 3421 N. 44th St., Phoenix, AZ 85018. 






ANNOUNCING Sparkle! PR for library staff by 
V. Baeckler. A spirited sampler of practical 
magic for daily library operations. Chapters 
on service policies, telephone performance, 
desk appeal, idea flow, staff selection and 
development. Send $5.00 to: Sources, 26 Hart 
Ave., Hopewell, NJ 08525. 






“i Get Ideas From Every Issue.” The U*N*- 
A*B*A*S*H*E*D™ Librarian, the “how | run 
my library good’’S™ letter. 4 issues $15. Dept. 
AL, GPO Box 2631, N.Y., NY 10001. Available 
again U*N*A*B*A*S*H*E*D Librarian T-shirts 
(black on white, S, M, L, $6 ppd., 6-8 wk. 
delivery). 






FREE DISCOGRAPHY—100 rock albums of 
lasting significance from the 70’s. Send SASE 
to: Rockingchair, Box 27, Phila., PA 19105. 


ee 


THE WISE LIBRARIAN, a monthly newsletter 
serving the managerial needs of librarians. 
$25/yr. Sample copy available. Box 157A, 
Cheyney, PA 19319. 
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Brodart’s put everything you need to make professional signs and labels, quickly 
and easily, in one convenient Leteron Starter Kit. With Leteron, type is automatically aligned and 
comes in a wide variety of sizes, styles and colors. 

Your Starter Kit includes a carrying case, alphabet and numeral sets. 8 rolls of Letertape, 
samples of cardstock products, roller and die cleaner. graphic utility tool and rubber roller. 


Send us your order for a Leteron Model C Starter Kit today. Or call toll-free, (800) 
233-8467. It's only $289.00. Catalog number 89-420-001. 
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Spell out your message by dropping Remove your “imaged” tape message Mylar carrier makes positioning you 
Leterdies into the LETERON machine. Lete- from the LETERON. Separate Letertape. The message easy. Merely press letters down on 
tape letters are made with a quick, single letters remain on a clear Mylar® carrier, the sign surface, peel away cartier and roll 
turn of a handle. The LETERON system does properly spaced and aligned. or bumish to permanently secure message. 
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Few reference works get as 
much use as World Book. It’s 
the encyclopedia that’s right 
for students in the early grades 
.. and on through high school. 
And that means World Book is 
a great value in these times 
when you're trying to stretch 
every dollar in the budget! 


Encyclopedia Buying Guide * 
confirms it: 


«World Book is unques- 
tionably one of the best 
designed and meticulously 
edited American encyclo- 
pedias ever made.” 


*Encyclopedia Buying Guide by Kenneth Kister, 2nd Ed., R.R. Bowker. 


Copyright © 1978 by Xerox Corp. 


“one of World Book’s _..and make sure you get your 
special strengths has been easy money’s worth when you pur- 


and comprehensive access tothe chase an encyclopedia. 
information contained in the set? eee smm mamm samma m 


“World Book is, pound-for- 
pound, the best encyclopedia | 
on the market today a World Book-Childcraft International, Inc. 


: a Station 106 

These are just a few reasons | © Chica illinois 60654 

why World Book 18 the world S A subsidiary of The Scott & Fetzer Company 

best-selling encyclopedia. l 

We'd be happy to send you l 

a free reprint of the entire i 

review of the World Book i Nim 
| 


marge ENE 


[C] I would like a free reprint of the review of 
World Book in Encyclopedia Buying Guide. 


C] | would like to know how Lcan become a World 
Book representative. 


i i ; lease prin 
Encyclopedia as it appears in Library RECEPTEM 
Encyclopedia Buying Guide. 


ust fill out and mail the coupon 


Address 
City/State/Zip 


Phone Number : g 
{area code) 
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of Associations 


15th Edition 


Over 90% of the entries in the 15th edition have been revised to reflect 
new addresses, phone numbers, executive names, Or other important 
items of information. For 25 years EA has been the standard reference 
book for locating those associations that information seekers turn to 
for highly qualified sources. The new edition tells you exactly whom to 
write, phone, or visit for information too fresh to appear in books and 


periodicals. 


Volume I 
NATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS OF THE U.S. 


Describes 14,726 organizations in 17 subject categories. Entries give official name of 
group, popular name or. acronym, address, phone number, chief executive, number 
of members, committees, publications, convention schedule, and more. With 
massive 47,000-line keyword /alphabetical index. 1,600pp. ISBN 0-8103-0141-5. 
$110.00. 


Volume 2 
GEOGRAPHIC AND EXECUTIVE INDEXES 


Listings in both indexes give organization name, chief executive, address, phone 
number, and the entry number of the more detailed organization entry in Volume 1. 


825pp. ISBN 0-8103-0142-3. $95.00. 


Volume 3 
NEW ASSOCIATIONS AND PROJECTS 


An inter-edition, cumulatively indexed supplement that reports on new groups 
concerned with the latest problems and ideas. ISBN 0-8103-0130-X. Subscription, 


$110.00. 


EA is available on Standing Order. (5% discount for Standing Orders.) 
Customers outside the U.S. and Canada add 10%. 


GALE Research Co. kiia 
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e Cost Savings up to 70% 

e Reduces Shelf Space by 94% 
e Easier to use 

Advanced Library Systems provides the | 
LC NUC on microfiche to hundreds of libraries 


throughout the world — offering the above 
advantages over the paper edition. 















IRRENT SUBSCRIPTIONS 
1980 and 1981 
Monthly, quarterly and annual updates 


delivered within two weeks of publication 
by the Library of Congress. 













nu 
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less than the cost of the LC 








Only Advanced Library Systems offers the five Quinquenniums ALS current NUC subscription is 70% 
(1953-1977) on microfiche for immediate delivery. This gives you hard copy. 

25 years of retrospective NUC’s in one compatible and easy to use 
form which. vastly reduces search time. 


also update your NUC collection with monthly, 









ALS is a single source for complete, compatible, continuing and | 
cost saving microfiche NUC service. 
a Also available, the Library of Congress AUDIOVISUAL 
quarterly and annual cumulations from 1978 forward. MATERIALS and MUSIC, BOOKS ON MUSIC AND SOUND 


By switching to ALS from LC hard copy you can reduce sheif RECORDINGS supplements from 1973 forward, including the 
space by 94%, and have the entire collection at your fingertips. The 1973-1977 Quinquennium. | 








For complete information, use the coupon at the right, 


| Advanced Library Systems Inc. A/L-8G 
= or call (617) 470-0610. 


93 Main Street, Andover, Mass. 018106 











Please rush me complete information on ALS's MUC 
microfiche service, plus microfiche sample. 
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IN THE NEWS/ Election post mortem: Librarian and Washington 
observer Jim Lockwood analyzes library losses in the capital, and Sue 
Cherry details the fate of tax-revolt Propositions in the states. 
Pennsylvania citizens dispute Carter’s WHCLIS message. 


ACTION EXCHANGE/ Amusing overdue notices can work, and so 
can generous interlibrary loan policies, correspondents reply. 


HOLIDAY VERSE/ “How the searcher saved Christmas,” by 
reference librarian Louise W. Greenfield. 


ALA MEMBERSHIP PROFILE/ In “‘A profile of ALA personal 
members,” Leigh S. Estabrook and Kathleen M. Heim discuss the 


findings of a major study by the Committee on the Status of Women 
in Librarianship. 


AACR2/ “Freeze not, fear not,” advises Hans H. Wellisch on the 
eve of Day 1, when the Library of Congress closes its catalog. 


ALA REPORT/ Midwinter meeting agenda and added info. Exec 
Board discusses a budgetary shortfall and Huron Plaza plans at its 
Fall Meeting. New ALA publications and staffers. 


RESEACH AND REALITY/ Herbert White looks at measuring 
library effectiveness. 


ON MY MIND/ Association of American Publishers counse! Henry 
R. Kaufman responds to ALA counsel Mary Hutchings on the Gnomon 
copyright case and its implications for libraries. 


MEDIATMOSPHERE/ “An Apple a day: microcomputers in the 
public library,” by Anne F. Romans and Stanley A. Ransom. 


1980 INDEX/ A concise aid for locating significant coverage of topics 
in the Jan.-Dec. 1980 issues of American Libraries. 
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Cover. During 1981, through a promo- 
tional project cosponsored by ALA and 
the Chief Officers of State Library Agen- 
cies, TV personality Bob Newhart will di- 
rect millions of viewers to the telephone 
reference services of the nation’s public 
libraries. Coordinated by ALA’s Public In- 
formation Office, Newhart’s 30-second 
public service spot has received prelimi- 
nary approval by the three major neb 
works. Charles Gardner was creative gii- 
rector. See page 681. 
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IN THE NEWS 


We had a friend in the... 


White House. President Carter 
inaugurated the first White 
House Conference on Libraries. 


News analysis: 


a library and information ser- 
vices act in 1979 and 1980. 





Senate. Jacob Javits proposed House. John Brademas cham- 
pioned education and library 
legislation and pushed WHCLIS. 


Last rites for an era? A librarian’s views 
on what the Reagan sweep means for libraries 


by James D. Lockwood 


Formerly assistant director of the 
ALA Washington Office, Lockwood now 
works for the Oregon State System of 
Higher Education. The opinions he ex- 
presses are his own. 


One by one they began to fall. As 
Election Day progressed, the lineup of 
library supporters in Congress crum- 
pled; there was someone for every type 
of librarian to mourn. 

In the Senate office buildings, one 
ALA Washington Office staffer encoun- 
tered a morgue-like atmosphere. A Li- 
brary of Congress official told this re- 
porter that to approach one of Rep. J ohn 
Brademas’s aides “was like offering con- 
dolences at a funeral. You say ‘I am 
really sorry,’ but what else can you do?” 

The Republican landslide leveled the 
President and much of the groundwork 
already laid in the new Department of 
Education. Gone were many senators 
and key members of the House. Years of 
carefully nurtured relationships between 
their staffs and the library community 
were wiped out. The liberal establish- 
ment’s power to influence critical judi- 
cial decisions in areas such as intellec- 
tual freedom disappeared. 


The commander and his troops 

The transition from President Jimmy 
Carter to President-elect Ronald Reagan 
means not only a change in philosophies 
but a change in thousands of appointees, 
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from White House domestic staff 
who were seeking implementation of 
WHCLIS resolutions to officials of the 
Department of Education who had al- 
ready picked them up and were begin- 
ning to run. 

Preliminary figures of President Car- 
ter’s FY 1982 budget leaked to the press 
promised a good year for libraries, 
thanks to WHCLIS and follow-up ef- 
forts. 

At his first postelection press confer- 
ence, Reagan indicated the Department 
of Education would not be summarily 
abolished. But what can be expected 
from an office undergoing its second 
transition in six months? 

Finding an assistant secretary to head 
the Office for Educational Research and 
Improvement with as much sensitivity 
to the role of libraries as F. James 
Rutherford will be a hard act. 

The staff of the Office of Libraries 
and Learning Technologies has an in- 
credible record of hanging on through 
political upheavals. We can expect them 
to continue to represent our interests 
well under Deputy Assistant Secretary 
Dick Hays, unless a hiring freeze thins 
the ranks further. But because Depart- 
ment of Education employees must 
publicly represent the administration’s 
views, we may seldom be able to judge 
them fairly. 

We can finally find reasons to be glad 





Statehouse. Gov. Bill Clinton 
increased aid to Arkansas 
libraries and promised more. 


the National Commission on Libraries 
and Information Science (NCLIS) has 
kept a low profile and thus made itself 
a small target. It is unlikely to be dis- 
covered for some time, therefore un- 
likely to be abolished immediately. Iron- 
ically, the recent increase in commercial 
sector representation, a point of com- 
plaint among some librarians, may be 
the gift that saves the commission. On 
the other hand, NCLIS Chair Charles 
Benton is a known Democrat. 


The legislators 

The great political turnabout of 1980 
removed so many members of Congress 
from their offices or their committee 
roles that even our friends who remain 
may have lost their power. Among the 
missing will be such library supporters 
as Senators Jacob Javits (R-N.Y.) and 
Warren Magnuson (D-Wash.) and Rep- 
resentatives John Brademas (D-Ind.), 
John Buchanan (R-Ala.), Elizabeth 
Holtzman (D-N.Y.), Frank Thompson, 
Jr. (D-N.J.), and Lionel Van Deerlin 
(D-Calif.). Other faithfuls include 
nearly all the other deposed senators 
and representatives. 

The interests they championed in- 
cluded funding for school, public, aca- 
demic, and research libraries; depository 
libraries; bills such as the National Li- 
brary and Information Services Act, the 
National Library Resources Sharing 
Act; tax deductions for those donating 
their manuscripts to libraries; telecom- 
munications; and funding of such li- 
brary-related programs as the National 
Endowment for the Humanities and 
CETA. 

Should Washington insiders despair at 
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thę loss of so many champions? Per- 
haps not. For one thing, the federal 
government is so huge that “changing its 
direction is more like reversing a battle- 
ship than turning a tug,” as one news- 
paper publisher describes it. For an- 
other, libraries are not really a partisan 
issue. What’s more, such stalwarts as 
Democratic’ Congressmen William Ford 
of Michigan and Carl Perkins and Wil- 
liam Natcher of Kentucky not only re- 
main but stand firm in their support for 
libraries. 

When a new Congress convenes, some 
bills and projects inevitably die. Will the 
recent gains for libraries be put aside? 

One or two Washingtonians are being 
so bold as to suggest that the Reagan 
Administration might proudly seek 
sponsgrship for some sort of library and 
information services bill to extend the 
Library Services and Construction Act. 
Ample evidence of bipartisan support 
for such a measure already exists, these 
insiders assert. 


A library hat for Hatfield? 

Although the decisions are left to the 
participants rather than the observers, 
most of the latter seem comfortable in 
predicting that Sen. Mark Hatfield (D- 
Ore.) is to become the powerful chair 
of the Senate Committee on Appropria- 
tions. Should this be so, a substantial 
portion of the responsibility for educat- 
ing the senator about the importance of 
federal support for libraries will lie with 
the school, public, and academic librar- 
ians of Oregon, as it did with the librar- 
ians of Washington State when Warren 
Magnuson was Appropriations chair. 

Hatfield’s staff members willingly ac- 
knowledge he might chair the Appropri- 
ations Committee, but no one would 
suggest who might head its all-important 
subcommittee on labor-HEW appropri- 
ations. Charles McC. Mathias (R-Md.) 
is a leading—and a deserving—con- 
tender. 

While all of us might ask our own 
senators to talk to Hatfield about library 
funding, we don’t know which senator 
will take over determination of the sub- 
stance of library programs. The burden 
of sorting out the best possible library 
legislation will no longer fall to Clai- 
borne Pell (D-R.I.), outgoing chair of 
the Senate subcommittee on education, 
arts, and humanities. Instead, the chair 
will move to the other side of the aisle, 
as they say, probably to Orrin Hatch 
(R-Utah) or Robert Stafford (R-Vt.). 

Early reports indicate the recodifica- 
tion of the Criminal Code under Sen. 
Edward Kennedy (D-Mass.) may sit on 
the sidelines while new chair-to-be 
Strom Thurmond (R-S.C.) gears up to 
introduce a capital punishment bill. 
Many defenders of intellectual freedom 
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hope Thurmond will be preoccupied by 
issues other than censorship and intel- 
lectual freedom. 

Although not solely as a result of the 
election, the chałrs of the appropriations 
committees in both houses will change. 
The two who occupy these chairs have 
a greater influence on Library of Con- 
gress funding than any other legislators. 
Let us hope LC will suffer less under 
the new chairpersons than the old. 


Love your Republican 

One trap set by this election is likely 
to be more devastating to the health of 
our libraries than the influx of dozens 
of tight-fisted legislators—the assump- 
tion that all Republicans think and act 
alike. As members of a profession sub- 
ject to stereotyping, we know the ap- 
prehension people feei in approaching 
us. We cannot assume the Republicans 
in the 97th Congress are any more likely 
to bite than our local librarian. 

Another danger is the temptation to 
believe we have already done our part 
by voting. The election is over, but we 
all know that the real decisions are de- 
termined by voters who express them- 
selves frequently by phone call, letters, 
and visits to their legislators. 

If the 97th Congress is more conser- 
vative than the 96th, our success will 
depend on our ability to communicate 
what libraries mean to the people we— 
and the congressmen—serve. 

If our legislators favor less depend- 
ence on government, less government in- 
terference, more individual initiative, 
and higher productivity, tell them they 
can find them all at the library. Librar- 
ies provide self-development programs, 
independent self-paced instruction, con- 
sumer and career education, and all 
kinds of business information. Local 
public libraries support small business; 
special and academic libraries support 
big business. 

Carter’s library recommendations 
need not be dropped as costly and 
“Democrat” in nature. Increased fund- 
ing for resource sharing is efficient; so 
is the placement of Federal Information 
Centers at depository libraries. 

You can learn all about it from the 
ALA Legislation Committee at Mid- 
winter. We cannot afford to sit around 
shaking our heads for four years. È 


Pennsylvania citizens group 
picks hole in Carter message 


Reacting to President Carter’s Sept. 
25 library message to Congress (AL, 
Nov., p. 582), the Pennsylvania Citizens 
for Better Libraries urged Washington 
to consider the serious plight of school 
and community libraries. 





Some 150 members of a 500-membe 
citizen’s group which grew out of the 
Governor’s Conference on Libraries 
held their annual meeting in the Holiday 
Inn Town at Harrisburg Oct. 15. After 
some discussion of the Carter message, 
they adopted a resolution asking the 
president, Congress, and the National 
Commission on Libraries and Informa- 
tion Science to award funding priorities 
to local libraries. 

Richard C., Torbet, the Philadelphia 
banker who is president of the citizens’ 
group, forwarded the resolution to Car- 
ter. He wrote the president, “The heavy 
emphasis of your recommendations on 
electronic networking, technology, and 
the development of large urban research 
resource centers does not address the 
direct and immediate concerns at the 
community level, where local library dol- 
lars are eroded by inflation and federal 
mandates.” 

The Pennsylvanians also named Jule 
Shipman, a Bethlehem Public Library 
trustee, as first recipient of the “Library 
Citizen of the Year Award.” Shipman 
served as a lay delegate to the governor's 
conference, the White House Confer- 
ence, and the recent follow-up meeting 
in Minneapolis, 


Taxpayers’ revolt rocks 
one state, fails elsewhere 


While librarians in several mid- and 
far-western states were celebrating the 
Nov. 4 defeat of referendums similar 
to Prop. 13, Massachusetts library sup- 
porters were lamenting passage of a 
$1.5-billion tax-reduction package likely 
to cause staff layoffs, diminished ser- 
vices, and branch closings. 

“Proposition 212,” passed by a 3-to-2 
margin, limits Massachusetts property 
taxes to 2.5% of real estate's full market 
value or to 1979 levels if they were lower 
than 2.5%. The measure is expected to 
reduce property tax revenues 35 to 40% 
in more than 100 communities. Libraries 
will be affected drastically since they, 
like other local services in Massachu- 
setts, are financed almost completely by 


- property tax monies. The proposition 


also limits future tax increases. 

Libraries expected to suffer most are 
those located in the state’s largest, poor- 
est, and oldest cities, where property tax 
levels are now higher than the referen- 
dum mandates. The measure requires 
these communities to reduce their taxes 
by 15% each year until they reach the 
2.5% maximum. Some, such as Boston 
and Chelsea, will lose about 75% of 
their property tax revenues over the 
next few years. 

Prop. 2% “has potential to be dis- 
astrous for public libraries, which get 
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In the News 


£0 percent of their appropriations from 


property taxes,” according to Bob Rice, 
chair of thesMassachusetts Library Asso- 
ciation’s 2⁄2 Committee. 

Rice said the tax-cutting measure is 
worse than Prop. 13 because Massachu- 
setts lacked California’s $4.5 billion sur- 
plus to help municipalities make up 
for lost tax revenues. He said the Com- 
monwealth has no other taxing mecha- 
nism to generate funds for local services. 

Diane McKedy of the Massachusetts 
Board of Library Commissioners said 
that in anticipation of Proposition 242’s 
passage libraries statewide prepared 
contingency budgets with cuts of up to 
45 percent. She cited the Fitchburg Pub- 
lic Library, which may have to reduce 
its new book budget from $7,500 to 
$3,000, cut its hours, and limit use of 
its meeting room. 

Rice said such cuts will make libraries 
ineligible for state aid, further aggravat- 
ing their financial distress. To qualify 
for state dollars, libraries must meet 
certain operating standards, such as re- 
maining open a minimum number of 
hours and providing certain services. 

Academic libraries will not be affected 
immediately by Proposition 2%, but 
Rice predicts they will lose funding ulti- 
mately if the state rechannels higher 
education dollars into municipalities 
suffering from lost property taxes. 

The Massachusetts Library Associa- 
tion, which campaigned actively against 
Proposition 212, now plans to support a 
bill to repeal the new law. Massachusetts 
legislators will vote on the bill next year. 


Victory in other states 


Libraries fared better in Arizona, 
Utah, Michigan, South Dakota, Nevada, 
and Oregon balloting. 

In Michigan, voters defeated several 
constitutional amendments that would 
have affected libraries and higher edu- 
cation. The Tisch Amendment, rejected 
by a 62-percent majority, would have 
reduced property taxes to half their 
1978 levels and required the state to 
make revenue available to maintain lo- 
cal services. If it had passed, state aid 
to libraries would have been affected 
because state revenues would have been 
reduced some $2 billion. Voters also 
nixed the Smith-Bullard Initiative, which 
would have provided special property 
tax exemptions for homesteads of senior 
citizens. A third initiative to cut back 
property taxes also was soundly defeated. 

In Oregon, voters defeated 2 to 1 a 
measure to limit taxes to 1 percent of 
property’s true cash value in 1977-78. 
If the measure had passed, local govern- 
ment revenues would have been cut 30 
percent or $1.5 billion, according to Kay 
Grasing of the Oregon State Library. 
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Arizona voters showed their support 
for libraries in their 2-to-1 defeat of 
Prop. 106 (the Heuisler Initiative), 
which established maximum taxes at 1 
percent of property’s full cash value in 
1975, restricted future increases to 2 
percent annually, and limited the power 
to levy additional taxes statewide and 
locally. 

If the measure had passed, state and 
county property tax revenues would have 
been reduced 45 to 55 percent, accord- 
ing to Arizona State Library Association 
predictions. Cities and towns would have 
lost some 24 percent of their funds. 

In aclose balloting with 140,000 votes 
“for” and 193,000 “against,” Utah citi- 
zens rejected Initiative B, a tax limitation 
act similar to Arizona’s Prop. 106. They 
also narrowly rejected a measure that 
would have taken some $60 million in 
revenues away from the state by elimi- 
nating a sales tax on food not sold for 
immediate consumption. 

Gerald A. Buttars, director of special 
services for the Utah State Library Com- 
mission, said the state library would 
have had to cut its budget as much as 
15 percent if the measure had passed. 

Property tax cut measures also were 
defeated by 2-to-1 margins in Nevada 
and South Dakota. In the latter, passage 
would have meant that “some libraries 
would have been closed completely, and 
others would have had to reduce book 
budgets, hours, and staffing,” according 
to Dorothy Liegl, public library coordi- 
nator for the South Dakota State Library. 


Confusion and cuts 


In Montana, voters overwhelmingly 
passed Initiative 86, which would place 
a ceiling on state income taxes. Tne 
measure is not expected to affect public 
libraries, according to JoAnn Fallang of 
the Montana State Library. However, 
Earl Thompson, dean of Library Ser- 
vices at the University of Montana, said, 
“There is confusion in the state on what 
86 means in terms of income for aca- 
demic libraries.” He predicted the 
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measure would not hurt state univergity 
libraries in the near future, but specu- 
lated, “If revenues are reduced, even 
though we have a healthy surplus in the 
state treasury, I’m sure the legislature 
will be tight-fisted.” r ; 

Libraries received minor setbacks in 
Arkansas, where voters defeated 2 to 1 
a new state constitution that included a 
provision lifting the 1-mill taxing limit 
public libraries now have. The constitu- 
tion also guaranteed public libraries 
strong state financial support. 

Frances Nix, chief officer of the 
Arkansas Library Commission, said li- 
braries in her state lost a friend Nov. 4 
when Gov. Bill Clinton was defeated in 
his bid for reelection. —S.S.C. 


Echelman accepts ARL» post 


Executive Director Shirley Echelman 
of the Medical Library Association will 
become executive director of the As- 
sociation of Research Libraries (ARL) 
May 15. ARL, with headquarters in 
Washington, D.C., has a membership of 
111 major research libraries in the 
United States and Canada, 

Echelman, an ALA member and 
former president of the Special Libraries 
Association, resigned as assistant vice 
president and chief librarian of New 
York City’s Chemical Bank in 1978 to 
direct the Medical Library Association, 
which is headquartered in Chicago. 


New York librarians receive 
contradictory directions 
in the Catskills 


The 2,000 attendees at the New York 
Library Association’s conference on 
“Setting Our Sights: Strategies for the 
80’s,” at the Concord Hotel in the Cats- 
kills Oct. 20-23, were presented with a 
puzzling dichotomy. In the first keynote 
session, Aspen Institute fellow Marc 
Porat told librarians that in the future 
they would have to “market their ser- 
vices like a department store.” 

Porat’s analysis of the library’s fu- 
ture came via amplified telephone in a 
question and answer period following a 
preview of his film, T he Information 
Society. The 60-minute documentary, 
which will be shown on the Public 
Broadcasting System, deals with the im- 
pact of information on society, but ig- 
nores the existence of libraries. The 
distressed audience’s questions focused 
upon Porat’s opinion of the role libraries 
play in the information society. He re- 
plied that information is a commodity 
with a real value and libraries would 
have to concentrate on selling their ser- 
vices to business rather than on perform- 
ing social services. 
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The following morning’s keynote 
session presented a different role for 
librarians. Author Jonathan Kozol, 
speaking on “Prisoners of Silence: Li- 
braries and Literacy,” called libraries 
“the coyrt of the last resort” for his 
projected nationwide literacy campaign. 
Kozol’s plan would create a task force 
of students, senior citizens, and library 
workers who would leave their jobs for 
6-12 months to establish a literacy cru- 
sade. Using a 1-to-1 student-teacher 
ratio, Kozol predicted that illiteracy 
could be eliminated in the United States 
in a year. 

Further compounding the librarians’ 
directional dilemma, New York State 
Comptroller Edward Regan told a 
standing-room-only crowd that “at some 
point, closed libraries are as much of 
a fact as red ink, and have to be dealt 
with in the same fashion.” Regan gave 
the crowd some hope by predicting a 
flat economy which would not increase 
funding for libraries, but might eliminate 
the necessity for cut-backs. 

“The conference ended on an upbeat 
note and the conferees seemed to leave 
with a sense of hope,” remarked NYLA 
Executive Director Dadie Perlov. “Con- 
sequently, our theme for next year’s 


conference will be ‘In pursuit of th 


ssible.’ ”—Patricia Scar 
po ry 





Race relations. Lower Tidewater in 
Black and Whitê is the title of a docu- 
mentary film series being produced by 
the Portsmouth (Va.) Public Library, 
Director Dean Burgess announced re- 
cently. The National Endowment for 
the Humanities awarded the library 
$160,000 to produce three 30-minute 
films after research work done under an 
earlier $20,000 NEH planning grant 
uncovered a wealth of data on the his- 
tory of race relations in Southeastern 
Virginia, where slaves were first held in 
the United States. 


Ruth Tighe, National Commission on 
Libraries and Information Science staff 
member, is the new president-elect of 
the 4,000-strong American Society for 
Information Science, it was announced 
at the ASIS Annual Meeting in Ana- 
heim, Calif., Oct. 5-10. Tighe isan ALA 
Councilor. 


Battelle report recommendation. 
The Library of Congress, OCLC, Inc., 
the Research Libraries Information Net- 
work, and the Washington Library Net- 
work should develop online links using 


automatic translation of requests and 
responses, recommends the long-awaited 


a anon! 
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Battelle-Columbus Laboratories study 
released by the Council on Library Re? 
sources, Inc., Nov. 10. Theerecommen- 
dation follows an analysis of the eco- 
nomic and service benefits to libraries 
and their users from linking three op- 
erations—interlibrary loan, reference 
searching, and shared cataloging of cur- 
rent monographs. 

The report, “Linking the Bibliog- 
raphic Utilities: Benefits and Costs,” 
together with a companion document 
summarizing and discussing the report, 
can be ordered by sending $9 and a self- 
addressed mailing label to the Council 
on Library Resources, One Dupont Cir- 
cle, Suite 620, Washington, DC 20036. 


The 1980 Robert Downs Award 
recognizing “outstanding contributions 
to the cause of intellectual freedom in 
libraries” has been given to Jeanne Lay- 
ton, director of the Davis County Li- 
brary, Farmington, Utah, by the Uni- 
versity of Illinois GSLS at Champaign- 
Urbana, Layton, an ALA member, was 
fired last year for refusing to remove 
Don DeLillo’s Americana from the li- 
brary. She appealed and was reinstated 
(AL, Feb., p. 80). The Downs Award 
of $500 was tripled to $1,500 in accord- 
ance with'a challenge grant provided 
by ALA’s Freedom to Read Foundation. 
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Next Time Someone Asks 
You For Product Information 
- ee Hand Them This 


It's 40,000 products deep! And you can 


order it at a discount! 





The first edition of AMERICA BUYS, covering 1980, will be published in 
January 1981. It’s the most exciting basic reference book of the new 
decade—indexing information on 40,000 American and imported products— 
cars, toys, home computers, stereo components, photographic equipment 
and supplies, wines, office products—anything discussed in the 375 most- 
popular magazines covered by our Magazine Index and three national news- 
papers (The Christian Science Monitor™, The New York Times™, The Wall 
Street Journal™) covered by our National Newspaper Index. 


AMERICA BUYS cumulates in one volume all |AC’s 1980 indexing to articles 
covering ® product comparisons @ product descriptions ® product evalua- 
tions and m information on how to buy, plus relevant books from LC MARC 
and other materials. There’s nothing else that even comes close in size, 
scope or authority. 


And because it will be one of the most often used books on your shelves 
we're putting it into a hard cover (cloth) library binding. 


TAKE ADVANTAGE OF THIS PRE-PUBLICATION DISCOUNT 


PRODUCT EVRY 





SAMPLE ENTRY 











p80(1) 
CASIO PW 80 Calculators. (comparison) 9 items Mechanix Ilustrated 
v76 March’80 p80(1) 
HEWLETT-PACKARD 41C Programmable calculator features 
accessory ports. (description) il Popular Science v216 Feb’80 p125(1) 
LLOYD E-627 Calculators. (comparison) 9 items Mechanix Illustrated 
¥76 March’80 p80(1) 
NAVTRONIC 1701 For the calculating pilot. (evaluation) il Flying 
vl06 March’80 p28(2) 
FABRIC, WATER REPELLENT 














GORE-TEX The outdoor fabrics that keep out water. let vapor ; : > 
through. (description) il Sunset v/65 July’80 p46(2) SINGLE COPY $ each For libraries with book $ each 
GUITAR $94 each. budgets under $30,000, 
GIBSON GEORGE GOBEL L-SCT Gibson’s George Gobel L-5CT. If ordered before SINGLE COPY ... 
(evaluation) il Guitar Player v14 June’80 p12(1) 12/31/80... ; 
Prices F.O.B. Menlo Park, CA 







To order call or send us your purchase order today. 
INFORMATION ACCESS CORPORATION, 404 Sixth Avenue, Menlo Park, CA 94025. 
In California call collect: (415) 367-7171. Outside California call toll-free: (800) 227-8431. 
Information Access is the publisher of The National Newspaper Index, The Magazine Index, The Business Index, 
NEWSEARCH: The Daily Online Index, The Legal Resource Index and The Current Law Index. 











Overdue notices with a light touch and advice on interlibrary loan policy 


NOTICE & THIRD NOTICE >e se x ve x THIRD NOTICE» THIR 





WE'VE TRACKED 
YOU DOWN 


PLEASE RETURN LIBRARY MATERIALS 


Q. Do you use humorous overdue notices? We’d very 


much like to see some samples. Marvin Scilken, Di- 
rector, Free Public Library of the City of Orange, N.J. 
(AL, Oct., p. 526). 


A. While we don’t use humorous overdue notices, 
you’ll find some samples in Marian Edsall’s Library Pro- 
motion Handbook, pp. 26-29. One of her examples re- 
sembles a formal invitation: “You are cordially invited/ 
to call at One Hundred Main Street/ between nine and 
six o’clock/ any day this week/ to return your library 
books/ R.S.V.P. Emma Bradford Perry, Head, Circu- 


lation Division, Texas A&M University Libraries, College 


Station. 


A. For the past six years | have used the story of 
Library Overdue Bloodhounds to encourage children to 
return books on time. When I’m doing a library use pro- 
gram, | describe bloodhounds who sniff the cards of 
long overdue books, follow the trail to the culprits, and 
howl under their bedroom windows at night until the 
books are returned. | 

In the summer, the bloodhounds are augmented by 
Library Overdue Alligators, who brush against culprits’ 
legs in swimming pools, ponds, and bathtubs to remind 
people to return those books. Anitra T. Steele, Chil- 
dren’s Specialist, Mid-Continent Public Library, Inde- 
pendence, Missouri. 


A. The Dallas Public Library mails delinquents a post- 
card picturing a small elephant saying “JUST A RE- 
MINDER ...” above a direct quotation from the Dallas 
City Code, Sec. 24-3: “Every person who shall take or 
borrow from the public library any book... or other 
property, and neglect to return the same . . . shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor.” 


TIME HAS 
RUN OUT 


OTHERS ARE 
WAITING FOR 
LIBRARY 
MATERIALS 

These third notices bring back the books to Bell Laboratories 


indian Hill Technical Library in Naperville, Ill., reports Reference 
Librarian David Smith. 








Q. We at the Florence County (S.C.) Library have been 
deluged with requests for brand new titles since we 
became a participant in OCLC through SOLINET several 
months ago. We even received a request for Stephen 
King’s Firestarter. How are other libraries handling these 
requests for in-print, moderately priced items which are 
bound to be in demand by local patrons? Philip M. 
Cheney, Reference Librarian, Florence County Library, 
Florence, S.C. 


A. To get an authoritative reply, AL forwarded Cheney’s 
query directly to Noelene P. Martin, chair of the ALA 
Reference and Adult Services Division Interlibrary Loan 
Committee and head of the Interlibrary Loan Department 
at Pennsylvania State University Libraries, University 
Park. Her reply: 

The National Interlibrary Loan Code, 1980, and the 
Model Interlibrary Loan Code for Regional, State, Local, 
or Other Special Groups of Libraries (1980) [see “ALA 
Report’’] emphasize the need for libraries to adopt in- 
terlibrary loan policies which can be as liberal and easy 
to apply as possible. The new, less restrictive wording 
of the codes deliberately omitted the phrase “U.S. books 
in print of moderate cost? among those items not ordi- 
narily lent. | 

The codes point out that the borrowing library should 
make every effort to exhaust local and state library re- 
sources before requesting material via interlibrary loan 
from libraries outside the state. The lending library 
should, if necessary, inform would-be borrowers of their 
apparent failure to abide by the codes. | 

| would recommend that all libraries formulate gener- 
ous lending policies. If a library is to maintain its financial 
stability, however, it must serve and satisfy the needs 
of its own community of users. In consideration of such 
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ACTION EXCHANGE welcomes all questions and answers on 
library matters. Please type all communications and include your 
name, address, position, and phone number. If you prefer, we'll 
print only your initials. All responses become the property of 
American Libraries. Write to Lois Pearson, ACTION EXCHANGE, 
50 E. Huron St., Chicago, IL 60611. 
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needs, any individual library may restrict loans of mate- 
rials “in high demand.” Libraries wishing to impose such 
restrictions need only return requests with a brief policy 
statement or an explanatory note. As a courtesy, the 
same information could be conveyed to users of the 
OCLC ILL subsystem. 


Q. We will soon have the fourth largest concentration 
of Laotian Hmung tribespeople in the United States. 
They and our Vietnamese refugees have high school 
children aged 18-20. The parents and their teachers 
request library skills programs. How have other librari- 
ans met this challenge? Jane Azzi, Reference Li- 
brarian, Appleton (Wis.) High School East (AL, Oct., 
p. 526). 


A. At our elementary school we are teaching children 
from Burma, China, Korea, Laos, and Vietnam until they 
have enough English to function in classes in their neigh- 
borhood schools. In the past, we have also had Danish, 
French, Syrian, and Ethiopian children. 

We have had some success locating materials to help 
the children make the transition by ordering products 
from companies selling speech and language therapy 
materials, and also by writing the Center for Educational 
Experimentation, Development, and Evaluation, 218 LCM, 
University of lowa, lowa City, IA 52242, and the Mid- 
America Center for Bilingual Materials Development, 
Oakdale Campus, N310 OH, Oakdale, IA, 52319. If you 
find any other sources, we would appreciate being in- 
formed. Beth E. Clemensen, Librarian, Buchanan 
Elementary School, Davenport, lowa. 














Q. We at Ole Miss have for some time used a 
“relative size of the literature” model for allocat- 
ing book acquisition funds. Now we would like to 
find a similar model for periodical titles. Does 
anyone wish to share their experiences with, or 
models for, the distribution of serials funds among 
disciplines appropriate to an academic library? 

Chris Ferguson, Reference-Bibliographer, Uni- 
versity of Mississippi/ University. 


Q. What school media centers and public li- 
braries circulate microfiche or film to children and 
young adults? We'd like details on sources of film, 
equipment, lending practices, and instruction in the 
use of the equipment. Joan M. Repp, Catalog- 
ing Department Head, Bowling Green (Ohio) State 
University. 


Q. Faced with a shift in the population center 
for young children away from our downtown loca- 
tion, our library is considering a “library express” 
shuttle bus service to bring kids in on Saturday 
mornings. We would like to hear from other li- 
braries which have tried something similar, espe- 
cially whether the service was a success or a 
failure. Jack Fry, Director, Elisha D. Smith 
Public Library, Menasha, Wisconsin. 


Please send replies to ACTION EXCHANGE 


The Model C Book Charger: 


first Choice for 30 years. 
Here's how Gaylord 


makes a good 






Complementing Cards and 


Card Holder. 
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idea even better. 


Thirty years ago, the Model C Book Charger 
answered the need for a quick, simple book charging 


system. And it’s still the first choice of librarians. 
Complete, accurate circulation records are 

_ at your fingertips, along with positive 
Æ$ borrower identification. And you'll find 
Gaylord Book and Date Due Cards, 
Card Holders, and Date Books are all 
designed to complement the system. 

Discover the book charging system 

that delivers the greatest performance 
for the smallest investment—your best 
value—the Gaylord Model C Book 
Charger. 

For more information, call toll-free 
1-800-448-6160, X 299 (in N.Y. call collect 
315-457-5070, x 299) or write to “Model C,” 
Gaylord, Box 4901, Syracuse, N.Y. 13221. 


GAYLORD 


The trusted source 
for library innovation. 
i | 
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ee UNDER REAGAN. 


Let me share with you my vision of 
this morning about the future of libraries 
under Reagan. He will affirm his strong 
belief in libraries as great American insti- 
tutions—local institutions. Libraries should 
be funded and run by the community and 
reflect community standards. Scratch even 
indirect federal funding. Libraries will try 
to cut back on services to businesses, par- 
ticularly telephone reference. Businesses 
will complain and try to have children’s 
services cut to support business reference. 


If youre getting 
an encyclopedia 
for me... 

please make it 
Comptons, 

the one thats 
fun to read, too! 
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Libraries will collapse tsying to do every- 
thing. Unemployed librarians will form con- 
sortia in major urban areas and offer their 
services to business. It will be easier to pay 
the consortium in an area than try for 
“free” library service. Libraries will reopen 
with a skeleton staff of custodians while the 
freelance “information brokers” will be 
given the run of the place to do reference 
and research. Businesses will pay the fee to 
the consortium, a share will be given to the 
actual librarian doing the work (after de- 
ducting union dues, of course). Work will 


WITH COMPTON'S the facts of 
the matter are only the beginning. 
We also intrigue, delight and 
fascinate. We make “finding out” a 
truly rewarding experience. ..and 
reading a fun activity. That's 
because COMPTON'S is the 
young person's encyclopedia, 
written and styled with all the 
liveliness of a favorite 

storybook ...to spark a love of 
learning in growing minds. 

Our articles are written to be read, 
understood and remembered from 
start to finish—with picture 
captions that in themselves make a 
valuable encyclopedia! 


When you order your next 
encylcopedia, choose 
COMPTON'S the one young 
people themselves prefer. And help 
encourage the library habit! 


Comptons Encyclopedia 
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EBE: 


Encyclopaedia Britannica 
: , Educational Corporation: ` 
-425 N. Michigan, Chicago, 60611 
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probably be assigned in a manner similar to 
stevedores in “On The Waterfront.” . 


JERRY Post 
Free Library of Philadelphia 


M” WHITE IS RIGHT. 


i May I register a note of fervent 
appreciation for Herb White’s ‘The Shock 
That Hurts” (AL, Oct. pp. 534-35). 
White’s points are telling and of major im- 
port: the library profession is seriously fail- 
ing in its responsibility for research. The 
article should be required reading (and dis- 
cussion and behavior-changing) for all li- 
brarians—especially library administrators 
and library school faculty. 


Mary JANE Possy REED 
Washington Library Network, Olympia. 


N° FOE OF BRODART. 


The “In the News” report on the 
Louisiana single supplier contract (AL, 
Oct. pp. 519-20) was headed “Foes of 
Brodart ...” I would like to set the record 
straight concerning the remark attributed 
to me. As chairperson of the BESE School 
Library Advisory Council, I have heard 
arguments from all sides about the issue for 
two years. I have noted throughout the 
proceedings and would like to reiterate that 
I am not a “foe of Brodart,” but I am a 
“foe” of a single jobber contract. Our com- 
mittee of working school librarians recom- 
mended that librarians be given a choice of 
at least two jobbers and be allowed to order 
a maximum of 20 percent of the allocation, 
especially Louisiana materials, from single 
source suppliers. We feel this to be a fair 
compromise. 

JANIE JACKSON 
Lafayette H.S. Library, Lafayette, La. 


we SALARIES A MUST. 


The juxtaposition of OLPR’s pre- 
liminary salary report and F. William Sum- 
mers’ report on the Conference on Two- 
Year Library Education Programs in the 
same issue of American Libraries (May, pp. 
291-92 and 250-52, respectively), gives one 
a chance to pause and reflect on the two 
most basic issues of any employment: edu- 
cational requirements and salary expecta- 
tions. 

Those who oppose minimum salary re- 
quirements seem to forget that there are 
few, if any, professions that demand as 
much in formal education and pay as 
poorly. Salary levels must be raised if li- 
brarianship is to attract, and keep, good 
people, and to give credence to any master’s 
degree. 

Dean Bidlack’s advice must not go un- 
heeded. Until such time as salaries reflect 
the one-year master’s degree, the two-year 
master’s degree is a form of educational 
overkill from which neither new librarians, 
nor practicing librarians, will reap the 
proper financial rewards. 





FRANETTE SHEINWALD 
Atlantic Beach, New York 
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How the searcher saved Christmas 


by Louise W. Greenfield 


i was seated at the terminal, 

Several searches yet to do, 

When a plumpish man called from the 
door, 

“May I have a word with you?” 


“I need a search this minute; 
I’ve got the topic here: 

The latest studies on the 
Motivation of reindeer.” 


“As you may know, each Christmas Eve 
I take the global tour. 

Well, my deer have just informed me 
They won’t travel anymore.” 


“As you can see I’m desperate, 
And I’m running out of time. 
So do the search immediately 
And have it printed out online.” 


I flicked on the computer switch 
And punched in some commands 
As Santa stood by anxiously 
Wringing his hands. 


First, I typed in the word “reindeer” 
To see what | might find. 

Then I added “motivation” so the 
Concepts were combined. 





Louise Greenfield is a reference li- 
brarian in the Cabell Library, Virginia 
Commonwealth University, Richmond. 
There she searches the BRS databases 
on a Texas Instruments Silent 700. 
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The results were rather startling. 
(That computer still amazes.) 

The postings were all coming from 
The business databases. 


As | searched these business files 
And citations filled the pages, 

I observed that every title 

Had the keywords WAGE or WAGES. 


Every article abstracted 

Showed a cause-effect relation 
Between reindeer work-performance 
And current price inflation. 


Santa quickly caught the drift (you see, 


the man is not a dummy). 

He said, “Perhaps my reindeer’s 
problems 

Are related to their money.” 


“Well, by Rudolph, now I’ve got it! 
Christmas Eve will yet be saved. 
My reindeer aren’t neurotic— 
They are simply underpaid.” 


He thanked me for my services 
And whispered merrily, 
“Expect a shiny terminal 
Beneath your Christmas tree.” 


Then he made a grand and sweeping 
bow, . 

That red hat he did doff, 

As he shouted, “Merry Christmas 

And to all a dot, dot (. .) OFF!” g 








Personalized 
Subscription 
Service 


on all American 
and foreign titles 


o Direct “home office” representa- 
tive provides prompt service on all 
periodical needs or problems. 


e Prepaid subscription services 
e Automatic renewal plans 


Write for our free descriptive service 
brochure. 


Since 1933 





Mount Morris, Illinois 61054 


MICROFILM READER 


‘Designed and manufactured by Bell & Howell!” 


* Motorized * 16mm and 


controls 35mm film 
* 18” x 24” 18X lens 
screen (24X optional) 


XK Nationwide Bell & Howell service 


For complete specifications without obligation, 
please contact our Customer Service Dept. 


MICRO PHOTO Division 


Old Mansfield Rd. Wooster, OH 44691 


BELL s HOWELL 


(800) 321-9881: In Ohio, call (21 6) 264-6666, collect. 
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A profile | 
of ALA personal members| 





by Leigh S. Estabrook and Kathleen M. Heim 


Findings of a new, wide-ranging study of ALA as distinct from the field 
at large, with comparisons of data for male and female full-time workers 


Female members of the American Library Association 
earn 25 percent less, have published less, have been less active 
in professional associations, and are more occupationally 
diverse than their male counterparts. These are some prelim- 
inary findings of an award-funded study of ALA’s Standing 
Committee on the Status of Woman in Librarianship (see 
box). The COSWL Study provides new kinds of data about 
members of ALA. Earlier studies of the characteristics of 
librarians have isolated librarians by type (academic, spe- 
cial, public) or position (directors, reference librarians), 
or have focused on a few key variables (salary, mobility, 
personality) .! 

Concern about the status of women in librarianship over 
the last decade was apparent in the emergence of the SRRT 
Feminist Task Force, Women Library Workers, and the 
Standing Committee on the Status of Women in Librarian- 
ship, as well as in articles and conferences.” However, the 
profession lacked significant data for analyzing factors and 
trends behind the differences in status according to sex. The 
COSWL Study findings reported here will provide informa- 
tion on some of the more salient differences between currently 
employed, full-time, male and female ALA members, as well 
as general information on ALA members as compared with 
the library field at large. 


























Background of COSWL study and size of sample 


Ín 1979 the Standing Committee on the Status of Women 
in Librarianship (COSWL) submitted a proposal to the 
J. Morris Jones and Bailey K. Howard World Book Ency- 
clopedia ALA Goals Award Committee to fund a project 
titled, “A Pilot Profile of the Women Members of the Ameri- 
can Library Association.” 

The project was supported by a Bailey K. Howard goal 
award of $5,000 and services of ALA and of the authors’ 
universities. The committee appointed Kathleen M. Heim, 
assistant professor at the Graduate School of Library Sci- 
ence at the University of Illinois/ Urbana-Champaign, and 
Leigh S. Estabrook, associate professor at the Syracuse 
University School of Information Studies, as co-principal 
investigators. The investigators developed a seven-page 
questionnaire, which was sent to 3,000 randomly selected 
ALA personal members (excluding foreign, lay, and stu- 
dent) from ALA’s total of 28,619 personal members in 
February 1980. Of the 3,000, 67.1 percent responded. 

This article, written for American Libraries, presents ini- 
tial descriptive findings of the research (hereafter called 
the COSWL Study), based on a subsample of 1,583 full- 
time, currently employed ALA members. Responses from 
retired and part-time members will be analyzed later. 
—L.S.E., K.M.H. 


654 


Sex and education. The ALA membership at the time of 
the COSWL Study was 75.8-percent female and 24.1-percent 
male. The larger universe of librarians as reported in the 1970 


Census is 84-percent female and 16-percent male.? Although 
e 









ALA's 38.5% > 

. 7 age T 
in top-level library positions 
All full-time academic, public, school, || Directors, 15.3% total 
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| directors, 5.2% total 
(77% women; 23% men) 
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Dept. heads, 18% total 
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Good news and bad news. As detailed in Table 4 (see p. 657), 
many ALA members are reaching the top echelons; but the 
percentage of women there falls short of the female percentage 
of ALA (about 76 percent in the full sample). In the above 
subsample of 1,152 ALA members, each figure represents 
approximately 100 persons. 





ALA does not require any professional credential for mem- 
bership, 95.5 percent of its working, U.S. personal members 
do hold the MLS degree. Of these, 4.2 percent of the women 
and 19.5 percent of the men hold the Ph.D., Ed.D. or DLS. 
An analysis of library manpower published by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics (BLS) in 1975 noted that “probably no more 
than 40-50 percent of all librarians employed in the U.S. 
have a master’s degree in librarianship.” The analysis points 
to the relatively large number of school librarians who are 
not required to have the MLS as well as the many librarians 
who completed their professional training prior to 1951, 
before standards of accreditation for library schools endorsed 
the master’s as the first professional degree.* The inability of 
many small public and special libraries to pay for a librarian 
with an MLS is also a factor in the high number of individuals 
without the MLS who noted their occupation as librarian. 

However, since ALA does not require the professional 
credential for membership, its potential base is that larger 
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pool of 115,000 individuals who reported that thẹy were 
working as librarians. The COSWL findings demonstrate that 
ALA is most successful in attracting those individuals with 
a master’s degree and that men join ALA in greater numbers 
than their proportion in the universe of working librarians. 

A slight shift in favor of men’s representation in ALA has 
occurred since the 1970 ALA salary survey, which found the 
membership was 76.5-percent female and 23.5-percent male.” 
We do not yet have the 1980 census data to estimate if we 
are drawing in a higher proportion of women, but we know 
from the placement data appearing in Library Journal sur- 
veys between 1972 and 1980 that the average percentage of 
women obtaining degrees from ALA accredited programs 
is 79 percent compared to men’s 21 percent.* Thus, while 
ALA membership does not reflect the pool of librarians, it 
does reflect the graduates of ALA accredited schools fairly 
closely. . 

We may infer from these data that although ALA is open 
to alf librarians, most of its members hold MLS degrees. 
ALA’s base is less the universe of librarians than it is those 
librarians with a degree from an accredited library school. 


Age. The median age of women ALA members was 40: 
of men, 42. Although the BLS Library Manpower study 
based on 1970 data found female librarians to be an older 
group (48 percent were over 45) than male librarians (26 
percent were over 45),’ the COSWL Study shows that ALA 
members are similar in age, with 42.4 percent of the women 
and 41.0 percent of the men over 45. 


Race. “Whites” constitute 93.6 percent of the member- 
ship; minorities constitute the remaining 6.4 percent (see 
Table 1). A higher percentage of female members than of 
male members are white. Blacks, who account for 3.3 per- 
cent of the total membership, are more often female: Asian- 
Americans, who account for 1.9 percent of the total, are 
more often male. Hispanics account for only .5 percent of 
the total membership; neither women nor men predominate. 

Turning again to the census data, we see that ALA minor- 
ity membership falls below the 8.1 percent of the total library 
workforce reported to be minority librarians in 1970. We 
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do not have any new data on the total number of minorit 
librarians, but we have data gathered for the ALA Office 
for Library Personnel Resources on degrees amd certificates 
granted. Looking at the racial breakdown of ALA-accredited 
master’s degree recipients (those most likely to join ALA), 
we see that the percentage of minorities receiving degrees 
has been rising slowly: 8.2 percent in 76-77; 9 percent in 
77-78; and 10.3 percent in 78-79. It appears that these 
greater numbers of minorities graduating with an accredited 
MLS have not been drawn to ALA in numbers proportionate 
to their representation in the universe of librarians. 


Employment trends 

Yo labor analysts, librarianship is an occupationally segre- 
gated profession because of its predominance of women 
workers, It is also occupationally segregated by positions held 
within libraries; i.e., even though the field itself is a “women’s 
profession,” it continues to have the dual career structure for 
men and women identified by Bryan in 1952.9 The COSWL 
Study provides a broad view of the library field by type of 
employment and a clear picture of positional segregation. 


Type of Library. In the BLS universe of librarians, the 
school sector accounts for 45.2 percent of all librarians; 
public, 23 percent; academic, 17 percent; and special and 
other, 14.8 percent. Looking at the same 1970 BLS data 
for males and females, we find that women predominate in 
schools (49.9 percent) and men predominate in academic 
libraries (36.7 percent). 

Patterns of employment by type of library are markedly 
different among current ALA members. Public, academic, 
and special and other libraries are represented in greater 
proportion in ALA than they are in the population at large, 
and school libraries account for only 13.6 percent of ALA 
members. Comparing these findings to those of the 1970 
ALA salary survey, we find a shift in ALA membership by 
library type over the last decade. The 1970 survey found 
20.8 percent in schools, 26.8 percent in public, 29 percent 
in special and other (Table 2) (p. 656). 

ALA has become more representative of public, academic, 


Table 1: Percentages of librarians by race and sex as indicated in three studies 





White 
Black 


Asian- 
American 


Hispanic 


ALA Accredited Master’s— OLPR2 





77-78 78-79 








Note: Cells for other ethnic groups are too small for generalization and are omitted so percentages do not add up to 100. 


'United States, Bureau of the Census. Census of Pop 


PC(2)-7A, 1973, p. 12. 


ulation: 1970, Occupational Characteristics, Subject Reports. Final Report 


?American Library Association, Office for Library Personnel Resources. Degrees and Certificates Awarded by U.S. Library Education 
Program 1976-1979 (Chicago: ALA, 1980): 3-4 (mimeographed). : 
The 1970 census double-counted persons of Spanish origin since they may be of any race. 
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-and special and other librarians while school librarian repre- 


sentation has declined.!° If we look at ALA membership by 
sex and type of library (Table .3), we find that ALA men 
predominate in academic libraries (44.6 percent), and ALA 
women predominate in.public libraries (30.7 percent). As 
expected, women still account for greater school library 
membership. More men (3.4 percent) than women (2.2 
percent) are employed outside traditional library structures 
in such areas as publishing or allied computer industries. 

These trends seem to be holding if we compare them to 
Library Journal’s most recent placement survey, which found 


Table 2: ALA membership by library type 


Academic Public School Special & other 


ALA 1979 
(COSWL) 31.8 28.8 13.6 25.8 
ALA 1970! 29.0 26.8 20.8 23.4 
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1Survey did not differentiate by sex. 
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shows the number and percentages of women and men in 
10 categories of library positions as well as the percentages 
of women and men in each position. 

In this analysis we find striking examples of occupational 
segregation by position. The “director” level accounts for, 
28.9 percent of all reporting ALA male members, But only 
11.2 percent of females. If we add the “management” cate- 
gories of “director,” “assistant/ associate directors” and “de- 
partment head,” we find that these account for over half of 
all ALA men (57.8 percent) and less than a third (32.7 
percent) of the women. In the two categories that directly 
relate to children (school librarian and children’s services), 
we find 6.1 percent women and less than 1 percent (.8) 
men.!2 Women also work in public service positions (13.5 
percent) in greater numbers than do men (9 percent). 

Of all librarians in ALA, our study indicates that more 
than one-third (38.5 percent) are in management positions 
and about one-fifth (19.1 percent) in general library work in 
technical and public services. T 

We may conclude that librarianship, as represented by 
ALA, continues to exhibit the occupational, sexual segrega- 
tion by type of library and position identified by Schiller in 
1974.18 


Table 3: Percentages of librarians by sex in different types of libraries 
as indicated in three studies 










Library Manpower Study’ 


iis Ss Bk Se a 


School 
Public 
Academic 


Special 
& Other 


Nonlibrary 
Other 
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‘United States. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Library Manpower: A Study of Demand and Supply. Bulletin 1852, 1975: 14 (calculated 
from Table 5). 
2Carol L. Learmont, “Placements and Salaries 1979: Wider Horizons” Library Journal 105 (Nov. 1, 1980), pp. 2271—2277. 


37.9 percent of 1979 male graduates in academic libraries, 
and women spread more evenly across the four library types." 
-The occupational segregation of women that occurs in the 
larger labor market, i.e., the concentration of women in 
lower-paying, lower-status jobs, functions clearly in librarian- 
ship. The perceived “higher” status of academic librarianship 
attracts a greater proportion of men than any other area of 
library employment, while the perceived “lower” status of 
work with children attracts very few men. This is already 
clear from the differentiation of male and female librarians 
by type of library employment, but it becomes even clearer 
when we examine the types of positions librarians hold. 


Positions held. To analyze positions held, we looked at 
a subset of our sample: those employed in academic, special, 
school, and public libraries. The sample was narrowed be- 
cause the variety of libraries in the “other” categories re- 
quired too fine a breakdown of positions to present. Table 4 


656 


Within their organization. Another way of looking at 
“status” is to examine the position of individuals within their 
organization. We asked a number of questions about position 
level and individuals supervised in order to discover if there 
were differences between women and men. We found that 
the median number of employees in organizations where 
women worked is 46.1 versus 48.5 for men, and that women 
have been on the job six years and men seven; there are more 
significant differences between the two in location in the 
organizational hierarchy and supervisory responsibilities. 

In response to the question, “How many levels are there 
above you in the organization?” 19.6 percent of the men and 
10.2 percent of the women indicated that they were at the 
top. Fifty-three percent of the men and 66.8 percent of the 
women had two or more levels above them. Women have 
less supervisory responsibility than men. While 38.5 percent 
of the men supervised five or more professionals, only 16.2 
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percent of the women did so. Men also had more supervisory 

responsibility for support staff: 45.1 percent of the men 
supervised five or more support staff, compared to 25.8 
percent of the women. 

. We observe that ALA women are less likely to be at the 

_ top of their organization and less likely to have supervisory 
responsibility. Later we will measure these factors against 
the salary*variable to discover if they contribute to salary 
differences between women and men. 
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Professional involvement 
We asked questions in two areas to measure professional 
involvement: publication activity and association visibility. 


Publications. We looked at a variety of publication for- 
mats but include only three here: books, articles, and book 
reviews. We found that 5.2 percent of the women versus 
17.1 percent of the men had published books: 24.9 percent 
of the women versus 52.5 percent of the men had published 
articles; and 18.8 percent of the women versus 35.7 percent 
of the men had published book reviews. We found men 
publish roughly three times as many books and book reviews 
_ and four times as many articles as women. We have little 

data with which to compare these findings, but a recent 
article by Olsgaard and Olsgaard found that men accounted 
for about two-thirds (67.4 percent), and women for about 
one-third (32.6 percent) of articles in five ‘major library 
journals.14 
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Professional Visibility. One of the indicators of status 
within a profession is the degree of visibility in association 


activity. We asked our sample to indicate their involvement 


at two levels: national and state/ regional (Table 5) (p. 658). 


The percentage of men was higher at every level of pro- 


fessional involvement, including positions in state and re- 


gional associations where women have been presumed to be — 


more active. 


Salary 


Because many previous studies have focused on salaries - 


of librarians in general, a major concern in the COSWL 
Study was the salary differential between men and women 
in ALA. We were not so much interested in confirming what 
has already been established—that there are significant dif- 
ferences in earnings of male and female librarians—as in 
isolating the factors associated with these differences. Spe- 
cifically, we examined: 1) whether there has been any con- 
vergence in men’s and women’s salaries in recent years; 2) 
whether librarians’ salaries have increased at a rate equal 
to the inflation rate; and 3) whether there are underlying 
differences in men’s and women’s work patterns that help 
explain salary inequalities. 


Trends in Salaries. The median salary for full-time em- 
ployed women in the COSWL Study was $14,700; for men, 
$19,500. Instead of this dramatic gap, we had expected to 
find some convergence between men’s and women’s salaries 


Table 4: Number and percent of librarians by sex in selected positions 


in academic, 


Associate/ 
Assistant 
Director 








Women (N=886) 
Number 


Percent of 
all women 


Percent in 
-this position 
who are women 


Men (N=266) 
Number 


Percent of 
all men 


Percent in 


Technical 


Department | Services | Services 
Other 


public, school, and special libraries 


Children’s | Librarian’ 
i General 


ey Percent of 
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this position 
who are men 






Total (N=1152) 


total in 
this position 


Note: Due to the great variety of positions outside of the four 
total population employed in the four major categories. 


Librarian-General” includes those individuals who did not differentiate position. 


major categories of libraries we are displaying here only that subset of the 


2"Librarian-Other” includes a varie 


ty of positions allied to the four library types such as bibliographer, information specialist, or 
consultant. 
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during the past decade, when concern with the status of 
women in the profession and the use of affirmative action 
policies could have been expected to affect hiring practices 
and salaries. In fact, there has been divergence. Comparison 
of the 1979 COSWL salary data with that from the 1970 


Table 5: Percentage of ALA men and women 
involved in professional activities 
DAG Sil Sane SOE Cae 


Men Women 


a i 


Elected or appointed at 


national level sie ns 
oe e 
a 2 429 
E aaan 554 387 
par paN regoor VE Pekan 32.1 
Member of committee at 71.9 60.5 


state/regional level 
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ALA salary survey shows that, whereas women’s salaries in 
1970 were 77 percent of men’s ($10,400 vs. $13.500), in 
1979 they were only 75 percent.!* In absolute terms, the 
median salary for male librarians in 1970 was $3,100 more 
than that of their female counterparts. In 1979, the difference 
was $4,800. These figures parallel recent national data on 
trends in the relation of women’s earnings to men’s. 


The impact of inflation on librarians’ salaries. The rela- 
tive loss in earnings that women have experienced over the 
past decade is even more shocking when one looks at librari- 
ans’ earnings relative to changes in the consumer price index 
in that time period. In a study of earnings of various occupa- 
tional groups, Blumberg found that between 1967 and 1977 
librarians lost 10.3 percent in real earnings when salaries 
were adjusted for inflation.'® When the 1970 ALA member- 
ship survey and the COSWL data are similarly analyzed, the 
loss between 1970 and 1979 is 25 percent for the membership 
as a whole. For female librarians the loss in earning power 
was 29 percent. 


Differences in salaries within the profession. The cen- 
tral problem for the COSWL Study was to try to understand 
the reasons for variations in salaries within the profession. 
How can we explain the major differences between women’s 
and men’s salaries? Are the differences a function of women 
being less mobile or concentrated in different types of or- 


Table 6: Mean salary of ALA members 


by type of library’ 
Academic Public School Special 
AY COSWL) $16,710 $15,300 $14,700 $15,120 
ALA 1970 12,523 11,135 10,623 12,084 


ee ee ee as REAR sl 


1In order to make these data comparable, it has been necessary to use 
mean rather than median salary. 
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ganizations, or is gender the major factor in determining, a 


member’s salary? ; 
The type of library in which an individual works is one 
of the strongest determinants of salary; this relationship has 


e $ . 
been relatively constant over the past 10 years. Academic, 
librarians earn the highest mean salary; school librarfans the 


lowest (Table 6). As noted above, women and men are not 
proportionally represented in different types of libraries. Al- 
most half the men surveyed work in academic libraries. 


Within library differences. This fundamental difference 
between women’s and men’s work patterns was not sufficient, 
however, to explain the disparities in salaries. Within each 
type of library (except systems, library education, community 
colleges, and federal libraries) there were significant differ- 
ences in compensation of women and men (Table 7). 

Our findings that women and men do not have similar 
rates of publication, nor similar supervisory responsibilities, 
and that they are not likely to hold similar positions irə their 


organizational hierarchy, suggest that such factors may ex-* 


plain the variance in salary within libraries. In order to ex- 
amine these relationships more closely, we identified a set of 
variables thought to explain most fully differences among 
individual salaries. The variables were age, Sex, race, per- 
ceived mobility, length of time since receiving the MLS 
degree, total time spent on leave, number of books published, 
number of articles published, organization size, number of 
professionals and number of non-professionals supervised, 


Table 7: Mean salaries of male and female ALA 
members by type of library employment 


Academic Public School 
Female $14,850 $14,236 $14,725 
Male 20,520 19,319 


18,692 


and number of levels in the organizational hierarchy above 


the individual. We looked at simple correlations (“r”) be- 
tween any two of the variables and applied standard multi- 
variate techniques to discover how each group of variables 
we identified contributed to overall variation in salary in 
the three major types of libraries." 

Our analysis showed wide variation in the relationship 
between salary and other variables in different types of li- 
braries. Overall, however, personal characteristics—age, sex, 
race, mobility, and the date of receiving the MLS degree— 
explained most of the variance in salaries. 

Only a few variables besides sex and date of the MLS 
degree strongly correlated with salary level in the three 
major types of libraries. In academic libraries the number of 
professionals supervised (r=.557) and the number of books 
published (r=.320) significantly correlated with earnings. 
In public libraries both the number of professionals super- 
vised (r=.324) and the number of non-professionals super- 
vised (r=.425) bore a relationship to salary; publications did 
not. Supervisory responsibility in school libraries did not 
correlate with salary, but the number of books published did 
(r=.346). 

Because these variables correlate with salary and because 
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we have found that men are likely to publish more and to 
have greater supervisory responsibility, it was important to 
determine to what extent salary is related to gender when 
one controls for the publications and supervision variables. 
‘In both academic and public libraries the sex of individuals 
is a significant predictor of their salary when all the other 
variables we considered are held constant. Thus we can say 
that even ‘in circumstances where women and men publish 
at the same rate, supervise the same number of professionals 
or non-professionals, receive the MLS at the same time, or 
are the same age, women are likely to earn lower salaries 
than men, The only exception is in school libraries. The 
percentage of male school librarians in our sample was so 
small that there is not enough variation in male incomes for 
gender to be a significant predictor of salaries. , 

Several other comments should be made about our find- 
ings. First, in none of the three types of libraries was an 
individual’s level in the organizational hierarchy significantly 
related to her or his salary. Nonetheless, when we looked at 
the relationship of the entite set of variables to salary level, 
we were able to explain almost 50 percent of the variance 
by our group of personal, professional, and organizational fac- 
tors. (For school libraries R?=.435; for academic, R2—.512: 
and for public, R?=.506). 

Second, there were differences in salary levels by social 
group. Most notably, black librarians in school and public 
libraries are earning significantly higher salaries than white 
librarians. We would caution, however, against using these 
findings to support notions of reverse racism. Our evidence 
suggests that black librarians are underrepresented in ALA 
(Table 1). If non-members are more likely to hold lower- 
salaried positions, and if they were counted in our sample, 
the relationship between race and salary found in our study 
would probably disappear or be reversed. 


Additional questions 


Most important, although our analysis of responses to the 
COSWL Study has revealed wide variation in the level of 
participation, compensation, and status of women and men 
in ALA membership, we still do not know enough to infer 
causal relationships between many of these variables. If male 
ALA members receive higher salaries than female ALA 
members, and if higher salaries are correlated with higher 
publishing rates, must we infer that men receive higher 
salaries in part because they publish more? Or is it possible 
that they publish more because they receive higher salaries 
and are therefore in a position to secure the support services 
and encouragement to publish more? To us it is significant to 
find that even when we control for supervisory responsibili- 
ties, publication, age, and other factors associated with higher 
salaries, women still receive lower salaries than men; but we 
have not yet identified the circumstances under which these 
inequities do not prevail. 

This article is based on only a portion of the data from 
the COSWL Study. At a later time we hope to be able to 
resolve some of these issues by looking, for example, at the 
effect of total family income on publishing and professional 
involvement and by looking at the career histories of our 
respondents. We also hope to examine the effects of family 
background and family responsibilities on achievement both 
for currently employed librarians and for the unemployed 
and retired members in our sample. 
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The data. The data from the COSWL Study, substantiate 
significant differences in status, accomplishments, and salary 
between men and women in ALA. We have been able to 
identify some interrelationships among these factors; how- 
ever, the question remains of how the association and mem- 
bers of the profession can respond to these findings in a _ 
positive and humane manner, a 
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“For simplicity and economy of space, statistical findings from 
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ship, ALA (forthcoming). The correlation coefficient CEG 
measures the extent to which two variables occur together and 
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which two variables are always associated with one another. 
Variance (or “R™’) measures the extent to which the change 
in one (or a group) of variables is associated with a change in 
another. 
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Freeze Not, Fear Not | 


= 11th-hour advice for Day One: 


The integration of AACR2 headings into an existing author/title file 


Publication of the Anglo-American 
Cataloguing Rules, Second Edition 
(AACR2) coincided with and was partly 
responsible for the related decision of 
the Library of Congress to “freeze” its 
card catalog and to start a new catalog 
in 1981. Initially, many libraries felt 
they would have no choice but to follow 
the example set by the Library of Con- 
gress—just as libraries had done over 
the past decades regarding most other 
cataloging policies. 

In many articles and several confer- 
ences held before 1979,! 2: 3 the closing 
of “old” catalogs, still mostly in card 
form, and the starting of new catalogs 
containing only entries made strictly ac- 
cording to AACR2 was considered to 
be inevitable and a course of action to 
be recommended for all but the smallest 
libraries. Some articles and conference 
proceedings even declared the card cata- 
log to be dead.* Since then, several re- 
ports have shown that the problems 
created by closed, “frozen,” or other- 
wise chronologically split catalogs (pre- 
and post-AACR2) are by no means less 
serious than those encountered when 
maintaining a single catalog, whether on 
cards or in any other physical form.. ® 7 
(To avoid misunderstandings, “single” 
here means not split into two or more 
chronological sequences. This split 
should not be confused with the useful 
division of catalogs into at least separate 
author/ title and subject parts.) 

The retention of a single catalog, even 
in the much-maligned card form, seems 
preferable at least for those libraries 
with a relatively large and rapid turn- 
over of material, i.e., those that need 
not store and preserve older material 
indefinitely. I refer to such libraries as 
school, small and medium-sized public, 
and most special. 

There are good reasons. First, some 
researchers have concluded that a single 
catalog even in card form will be most 
cost-effective, at least for the next dec- 
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ade or so.®: ? Second, it has been found 
that users are confused and bewildered 
by separate “old” and “new” catalog 
sequences. They tend to continue using 
the old—and for some time to come, 
larger—catalog rather than the new 
one.19 Often quite different in form, the 
new catalog also requires the user to 
employ different searching techniques, 
some of which need considerable so- 
phistication, the ability to manipulate 
complex machinery, and extensive train- 
ing—for example, in operating on line 
terminals. 

Yet another reason for integrating 
new entries into the present catalog’s 
sequences is that libraries active over 
the last two decades or more already 
have catalog entries made according to 
two or more different cataloging codes. 
Even the entries written according to 
AACRI may be quite different, depend- 
ing on whether they had been made in, 
say, 1968 or 1978, It would matter little 
if entries of yet a different kind were to 
be added. 


Fears of chaos unfounded 

The fear of many librarians that the 
integration of new AACR2 headings 
into existing files would create biblio- 
graphic chaos is unfounded, It has been 
shown that a large portion of personal- 
name entries in a catalog is unique, so 
that no conflict with a different form of 
name or a different mode of cataloging 
will arise. Also, slightly more than half 
of all new entries added to an existing 
catalog match a form of entry that has 
already been established, and again no 
conflict will normally occur.1? 

New problems are caused primarily 
by entries for certain personal authors 
and some corporate bodies which, ac- 
cording to AACR2, are now being cata- 
loged in a form that may range from 
slightly to completely different from 
those used until 1981. These cannot be 
mechanically interfiled with existing en- 


tries without jeopardizing the important 
collocative function of a catalog. The 
problems, however, are amenable to the 
relatively simple routines offered below. 
With one important exception, *these 
routines can be automated. 

The following procedures for the con- 
struction and maintenance of a single 
author/ title file containing both old and 
new entries are in principle applicable 
to all physical forms of catalogs which 
permit flexibility of entries. Practically 
the only exclusions, then, are printed 
book catalogs, which at any rate are 
disappearing rapidly from the library 
scene because of their inflexibility and 
high production costs. 


New entry meets old 

The filing of catalog entries will entail 
more than just following the rules of 
alphabetization, because what happens 
when a new entry meets other entries 
in the file will have an impact on the 
entire syndetic structure of the catalog, 
and it will involve management and 
policy decisions. 

Until the advent of AACR2, a new 
heading entering a catalog encountered 
only one of two possible situations; 
either: 

a) the catalog did not contain a work 
by this author, and the heading would 
be filed as a new entry; or 

b) the catalog did contain one or 
more earlier works by the same author, 
whereupon the new heading would be 
interfiled with the earlier entries, sub- 
arranged by title. 

The situation is now considerably 
more complex. If it is found that a new 
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existing one, it cannot automatically be 
filed as a new heading, It may be a new 
form of an old name, or it may already 
. appear in the catalog as a cross reference 
to a héading that has now become obso- 
lete. If the new entry meets one of 
these conditions, the different forms of 
headings must either be amalgamated 
or related to each other. 

These tasks can be achieved by three 
different methods, which I will demon- 
strate with examples further on. Library 
policy will determine the choice of 
- methods, but basically they are: 

a) Considering an only slightly dif- 
ferent new heading to be compatible 


S _ with the old one, and interfiling old and 
= new®entries (as the Library of Congress 


will do in many cases!2); 

b) Changing the old headings to the 
new form. Or, if that is not possible be- 
cause of the size of the old files and 
enormous costs involved— 

c) Leaving the old headings un- 
changed and linking them to the new 
headings for the same person or body 
by cross-references. 

What is the exact cutoff point be- 
tween methods b) and c)? Each library 
must establish a reasonable point at 
which entries are to be left in the file 
unchanged and linked only by cross- 
references. For the sake of the following 
discussion, we shall assume that this 
“magic number” is 15; therefore, if the 
catalog contains 14 or fewer entries un- 
der, say, Clemens, Samuel Langhorne, 
every such entry would be changed to 
Twain, Mark, and moved from C to T. 
But if there are 15 or more, then cross- 
references (discussed in more detail be- 
low) would be inserted both at C and 
at T.13 


Examples 

_ Let us now demonstrate these proce- 
dures with the help of the accompanying 
flowchart and some actual examples. A 
new entry with heading A—say, Abra- 
hamson, Max W.—enters the system. 
If it meets one or more exactly identical 
headings (but of course not the same 
bibliographic unit), it will be interfiled 
with those headings, subarranged by the 
titles of this author’s works. No further 
action need be taken. 

But if there are previous entries for 
the same author in the form Abraham- 
son, Max William a decision on com- 
patibility must be made. If positive, then 
the two forms of name are simply in- 
terfiled, and the process ends there. If 
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AACR? hefding i is different from an “Flowchart for “unirozer™ h AACRI JAACR2 ir terfi ing 
Procedure for filing a new AACR2 Paina i in a single author/ title 
file containing both old and new entries, with full linkage. 
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negative, i.e., 


cOmpatible because they do not pertain 
to the same person or for other reasons, 
we must continue our path in the flow- 
chart and find out whether the catalog 
contains a cross-reference “A see B”. 
If no reference “Abrahamson, Max W., 
see [whatever]’” is found, the heading is 
now established as an entirely new one 
and filed in its proper place. 

To illustrate what happens when a 
cross-reference “A see B” is indeed 
found, we will chose another example. 
Assume that a new edition of Mark 
Twain’s The Adventures of Tom Sawyer, 
published in 1981, is being cataloged. 
The name of the author will now be 
given as Twain, Mark. No previous main 
entries in that form exist in the catalog, 
but there is a cross reference: “Twain, 
Mark, see Clemens, Samuel Langhorne”. 
First of all, this cross-reference must 
now be discarded because in its present 
form it is no longer needed. Next, to 
apply the policy decision of neither 
changing nor moving old headings if 
there are more than 15, the number of 
existing headings at B, namely under 
Clemens, Samuel Langhorne, must be 
counted—but only once, because subse- 
quent Twain, Mark headings will be 
covered by the new cross-references 
generated after the first such check. 


if more than “x” old entries 


Assuming that there are 17 entries 
under Clemens, the procedures outlined 
in the left part of the flowchart will 
have to be followed. First, a new cross- 
reference, “Clemens, Samuel Lang- 
horne, see also Twain, Mark,” must be 
made and filed in front of all other 


Clemens headings. This cross reference 


alerts readers that not all works by Mark 
Twain are listed under his real name, 
as was the practice before 1981. Next, 
another cross-reference, “Twain, Mark, 
see also Clemens, Samuel Langhorne,” 
is needed to make readers aware that 
the previously cataloged works by this 
author are found under his real name. 
The two cross-references are now link- 
ing the works of this author although 
the entries are physically quite far re- 
moved from each other. Finally, the 
new heading Twain, Mark can now 


be filed in its proper place behind the 


cross-reference “Twain, Mark see also 
Clemens, Samuel Langhorne.” 

If and when another entry with the 
heading Twain, Mark is added to the 
catalog, it will encounter an identical 
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if the two names are not 


heading and will be filed Rott away 
with that heading, distinguished from it 
only by the title of the work. 


If fewer than “x” old ‘entries 

A different course must be followed 
if the catalog contains only, say, nine 
entries under the old heading. According 
to the library’s policy, these will all have 
to be changed to the new heading and 
refiled, as outlined in the lower right 
part of the flowchart. 

First, a new cross-reference, “Clem- 
ens, Samuel Langhorne, see Twain, 
Mark,” must be made and filed in its 
proper place—say, between Clemens, 
Robert and Clemens, Thomas. Then, 
all entries with the heading Clemens, 
Samuel Langhorne must be pulled, 
their headings crossed out or deleted 
and replaced by Twain, Mark. Finally, 
those entries must be merged with the 
first Twain, Mark heading that triggered 
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the chain of events. The merged entrięs 
are subarranged by the titles of individu- 
al works, and then refiled, say, between 
Twaddle, John and Tweed, William. 

Since the amount of work in changing 
headings is considerable, some libraries 
may find it necessary to set the magic 
number for the conversion of old to 
new entries as low as, say, five or three. 
Even at two, the work involved might be 
burdensome for understaffed libraries. At 
one, of course, only the new cross-refer- 
ences must be made, but no change of 
headings and subsequent merging of en- 
tries (the most labor-intensive parts of 
the operation in the case of a card cata- 
log) need take place. The new cross- 
references “A see also B” and “B see 
also A” are, however, absolutely nêces- 
sary to make both readers and library 
staff aware that the works of one author 
are not listed in the same place in the 
catalog. 


New ALA Filing Rules, stressing “file-as-is” principle, 
ready for use with AACR2 or any other cataloging code 


The new ALA Filing Rules attempt 
to simplify both the manual and the 
machine filing of bibliographic records 
through the “‘file-as-is’”’ principle. Using 
this principle, file arrangers look only 
at the alphabetical or numeric charac- 
ters appearing in a record to determine 
filing order. “File-as-is” departs from 
previous filing rules in several ways, 
for example by: not filing abbreviations 
as if they were spelled out; disregard- 
ing punctuation; not spelling out num- 
bers, but arranging them in numerical 
order before records beginning with 
the letter “A”; and not distinguishing 
among person, place, thing, or title 
headings when they are identical. Iden- 
tical headings on entries with different 
functions, e.g., main entries and sub- 
ject entries, are still distinguished 
according to function. 

Developed by the ALA Resources 
and Technical Services Division Filing 
Committee, with the aid of representa- 
tives from the other ALA divisions and 
the Library of Congress, the new rules 
can be applied to all bibliographic rec- 
ords, regardless of the cataloging code 
used to create the records. The filing 
committee intended that the rules im- 
pose no structure on bibliographic files 
other than the structure arising from 
the cataloging code used to create the 
records. 

Compared to past sets of filing rules, 
the new rules are fewer in number and 
more succinct. They contain few ex- 


ceptions or options, although some 
special rules govern unusual filing situ- 
ations, e.g., filing nonroman alphabet 
records, prefixes, decimals, and initial 
articles in languages other than Eng- 
lish. For machine filing, the rules in- 
clude tables illustrating arrangement 
and sub-arrangement of records using 
MARC field tags. 

The filing committee suggests sev- 
eral methods of making the new rules 
and the catalog they create compre- 
hensible to users. Since identical head- 
ings for persons, places, things, and 
titles are not differentiated in filing, 
libraries might use selected past filing 
rules to group together all records for 
one place, all records for one subject 
and its subdivisions, or other records 
alike in some respect. The committee 
also suggests posting brief versions of 
the new rules near the catalog, and 
placing guides and references through- 
out the catalog. 

The committee stresses that whether 
a library chooses to rearrange an ex- 
isting file according to the new rules, 
create a new catalog using the rules, 
or use selected new rules in an exist- 
ing catalog, the decision should be 
based on needs of catalog users and 
library resources available for chang- 
ing existing files. 

50 pages, $3.50 prepaid from the 
Order Dept., ALA, 50 E. Huron St., 
Chicago, IL 60611 (0-8389-3255-X, 80- 
22186). —S.E.B. 
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With one exception, all procedures 
outlined in the flowchart can be auto- 
mated, provided both old and new files 
are in machine-readable form. The sole 
exception is the decision on compati- 
bility, the third decision diamond. This 
decision ‘can at best be automated only 
partially, e.g., for such standardized and 
frequently recurring items as an instruc- 
tion to interfile Dept. with Department. 
But a decision to interfile an abbreviated 
name of a person with older full entries 
(as in the Abrahamson example above) 
will need human judgment in most cases; 
usually the decision must be based on 
criteria not explicit in a catalog entry 
and will demand recourse to other 
sources of identification, such as bio- 
graphical dictionaries. With the passage 
of time, however, such compatibility 
decisions will decrease in number, as 
more and more headings in the cata- 
log will be established according to 
AACR2. A 
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The Christian Science Monitor 
The New York Times The Wall Street Journal 


All covered by one comprehensive, proven indexing service. 


The NATIONAL NEWSPAPER INDEX provides 
quick, complete, integrated coverage of current 
affairs on a scope not previously possible. News- 
paper articles that appeared as recently as two 
weeks ago are available to your users. Our profes- 
sional indexers and catalogers index more than 
180,000 items each year. 


Easy to Use 

We send each new monthly issue on one reel of 
16mm COM (Computer-Output-Microfilm) which 
you can lock in seconds into the COM terminal 
that is included with each annual subscription. 


Complete Monthly Cumulation—No Supplements 
The monthly issue contains all indexing for the 
three newspapers’ daily issues from January 1, 
1979 to date, and will totally cumulate each month 


through the December 1981 issue. The Index for 
that issue, and following issues, will represent a 
three year cumulation. 


Familiar Subject Searching 

We use Library of Congress subject terms and 
cross references as subject descriptors whenever 
applicable. The Information Access computer 
system automatically provides authority control 
revisions as LC subject terms change. 


Call or Write For More Information 

For complete details and subscription rates con- 
tact the NATIONAL NEWSPAPER INDEX at In- 
formation Access, 404 Sixth Avenue, Menlo Park, 
CA 94025. In California call collect (415) 367-7171. 
Outside California call toll free (800) 227-8431. 


REY Information Access is the publisher of The National Newspaper Index, The Magazine Index, The Business 
Index, NEWSEARCH: The Daily Online Index, The Legal Resource Index and The Current Law Index. 
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For the first time, 
you can offer patrons 
quick, definitive data 
on over 30,000 of America's privately- 
held, middle-market companies and their 
top executives. 

Dun & Bradstreet's new Million Dollar 
Directory, Volume III, includes this 
never-before-assembled information. It 
expands the business coverage of the 
esteemed Million Dollar series to include 
facts on more than 120,000 business 
establishments, including: major manu- 
facturers, wholesalers and retailers... 
transportation, financial and service 
companies...and more. For fast identifi- 
cation, each company is cross referenced 
three ways: alphabetically, geographi- 
cally, and by product line. 

To make this series even easier to use, 
each volume also features a new “Three 
Volume Master Index” of all 120,000 
companies, to direct you to the right 
volume and page for every listing. 












NEW FROM D&B! 
A MILLION DOLLAR ADDITION © 


TO YOUR LIBRARY. 


Now, a unique 
new guide to 
30,000 privately- 
held U.S. 
companies— The 
Million Dollar 
Directory, 


Vol. III. 


LIMITED EDITION—ACT NOW. 

We urge you to order immediately, 
as supplies are limited. The subscription 
rate is $525 for all three volumes. Or 
pay $165 for Volume III only. 

For complete information, call toll free 
(800) 526-0665; in New Jersey (800) 
452-9772. Or mail the coupon for our 
mii fact-filled brochure. 


Dun’'s Marketing Services 
Three Century Drive 
Parsippany, N.J. 07054 


O Send me The Million Dollar Directory, Volumes I, II 
and III, and bill the library $525.00. 


OI already subscribe. Add Volume III to my order and 
bill the library $165.00. 


C Send me your free brochure. 
Q Have a Directory Specialist call me right away. 
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Cee LEADS 


library employment and development for staff 





LATE JOB NOTICES 


For January issue, call 312-944-6780 x326 BEGINNING DECEMBER 10. Listings taken BY PHONE AS SPACE PERMITS. 
10 lines maximum (approximately 100 spaces per line). ALA institutional members 10% discount. 





EDIZOR OF PAIS. Responsible for PAIS bulletin and foreign language index. Supervision of 2 associate ed- 
itors, 4 assistant editors, and 4 editorial assistants. Qualifications: MLS degree, subject degree or 


relevant background in social sciences with emphasis on economic, business, political science. Familiarity 


with social science bibliography. Substantial experience with increasing responsibility in indexing or 
cataloging. Strong organizational and administrative ability and experience. Experience in automation of 
indexing or cataloging and online information retrieval. Ability to write clearly and concisely in En- 
glish; reading knowledge of at least 2 of the following: French, German, Italian, Portuguese, Spanish. 


Minimum salary $25,000. Excellent fringe benefits. Wilhelm Bartenbach, Executive Director, Public Affairs 


Information Service, Inc., 11 W. 40th St., New York, NY 10018. Raid -oppetbubity. affirmative-action. 


SENIOR PROGRAMMER/ANALYST, library systems. Project leader responsible for system integration or imple- 
mentation projects and for continuing operation of functioning systems. Requires 3 yrs.' experience in 
computer programming and systems work, preferably in library applications. Salary from $22,000. Send 


resume including salary history and listing references by Jan. 15, 1981, to: Bella Berson, Yale Univer- 
sity Library, Box 1603A, Yale Station, New Haven, CT 06520. An affirmative-action employer. 


ASSISTANT DIRECTOR FOR ADMINISTRATIVE SERVICES, University of Miami Libraries. Responsible for budget 
planning and control; statistical analyses and reports; personnel management; and library physical facil- 
ities, including planning for utilization of both present and future library space. Qualifications: ALA- 
accredited library degree or equivalent, and relevant experience in medium or large academic library 
required; MBA or equivalent desirable. 12-month contract, faculty rank, TIAA/CREF, and other fringe 
benefits. Salary $22,000+, depending on qualifications and experience. Deadline Feb. 15, 1981. Prelimi- 
nary interviews possible at ALA Midwinter. Send applications and vita to: Frank Rodgers, Director of 


Libraries, University of Miami, POB 248214, Coral Gables, FL 33124. EO, AA employer. 


REFERENCE LIBRARIAN/EDUCATION SPECIALIST. Graduate degree in library science from ALA-accredited library 
school or school of equivalent quality. Academic background in education including teacher education. A 
minimum of 3 yrs." experience as a reference librarian preferably in an academic library education ref- 
erence department. Serves as subject specialist in education, and provides general reference assistance 
in psychology, physical education, and recreation. Selects books in education. Compiles booklists and 
bibliographies. Prepares and presents library orientation lectures. Salary $18,612-$25,740. Deadline for 
receipt of applications is Dec. 19. Send application letter and resume to: Joyce Ball, oe Li- 
brarian, California State University, Sacramento, 2000 Jed Smith Drive, Sacramento, CA 95819. An af- 


firmative-action, equal-opportunity employer. 


HEAD, McKELDIN REFERENCE UNIT/LIBRARIAN I. Manages main library's reference unit of 10 librarians. Par- 
ticipates in departmental and system-wide planning. Trains and evaluates staff, develops collections, 
provides reference assistance, promotes library use, conducts library instruction sessions, performs 
online database searches. Qualifications: ALA/MLS. 3 yrs.' progressively responsible professional ex- 
perience in academic library. Proficiency in reference services, including online database searching and 
library instruction, and collection development. Demonstrated leadership and managerial abilities. Min- 
imum salary $17,500. Full range of benefits, including TIAA/CREF, partially paid. For assured considera- 


tion, send application letter and resume, listing 3 references, by Jan. 9, 1981, to: Deborah Dennis, 
Acting Personnel Librarian, University of Maryland Libraries, College Park, MD 20742. EO, AA employer. 


COORDINATOR OF EXTENSION SERVICES, under direction of associate director for library services/development, 


provide leadership and direction ka development of public library services and coordination of state- 
wide library programs, including direction of consultant services to public libraries, to institutions, 
and to services for the physically handicapped including the blind; assist in formulation of state-wide 
LSCA program and in project monitoring. Minimum qualifications: ALA-accredited master's degree in library 
science + 5 yrs.' varied public library experience in administrative and supervisory positions; experi- 
ence in planning, program development, and library cooperation. $15,789. Submit letter of application, 
resume, credentials, and letters of recommendation to: Kathryn M. Smith, Deputy Director for Administra- 


tion, Arkansas State Library, l capitol Mall, Little Rock, AR 72201. 
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LATE JOB NOTICES CONTINUED FROM PAGE 665 $ 
EAL e . ; 


CHILDREN & *YOUTH/LIBRARIAN II, City of Phoenix. $17,304-$23,316. Performs professional work in the special- 
ized field of children & youth. Requires experience or training equivalent to master's degree in library 
science with 2 yrs.' experience in professional library work, one of which must have been in the: field of , 
children and youth. College transcripts must be submitted with application. Applications will be accepted 
until a selection has been made. City of Phoenix, 10 N. 3rd Ave., Phoenix, AZ 85003. EO, AA employer. 


INTERLIBRARY SERVICES SECTION HEAD/REFERENCE LIBRARIAN. Physical sciences and technology libraries, UCLA. 
Full-time appointment with 2 half-time assignments. 1) Management and operation of interlibrary lending/ 
borrowing services for 4 branches. Supervise 1.5 FTE; process 7,000 requests annually, using OCLC and TWX. 
2) Engineering/math library reference including desk duty, online searches, and instruction. Qualifica- 
tions: MLS. Minimum 1 yr. successful reference experience. Excellent communication, interpersonal, super- 
visory, and planning skills. Self-motivated. Interest in collection management and document delivery. ILL, 
OCLC, and online search experience, and science/engineering specialization desirable. Hiring salary $17,160- 
$21,024 Send letter of application, resume, and names of 3 references by Jan. 20 to: Alvis Price, Acting 
Assistant University Librarian (Personnel), UCLA, Los Angeles, CA 90024. Preliminary interviews at ALA Mid- 


iv winter. Equal-opportunity, affirmative-action employer. 


ASSISTANT CATALOG INTERLIBRARY LOAN LIBRARIAN. Catalogs book, periodical, and media materials. Responsible 
for interlibrary loan, including OCLC searching. Limited evening and weekend public service duties. MLS 
from ALA-accredited library school and 1 yr. professional cataloging experience required. Interlibrary loan 


E experience and 6 months' OCLC or equivalent experience preferred; physical science and/or technology back- 


ground desirable. Salary range $12,000-$13,000. Starting date Mar. 15, 1981. Send letter of intent, 


= resume, co of transcript, names, addresses, and telephone numbers of 3 recent references by or before 


Jan. 15, 1981, to: Tony Moffeit, Chairperson, Search & Screen Committee, University of Southern Colorado 
Library, Pueblo, CO 81001. The University of Southern Colorado is an EO, AA employer. 


COORDINATOR OF COLLECTION DEVELOPMENT AND ACQUISITIONS (Librarian II). Search reopened. Responsible for 


collection development, including faculty liaison, as well as the acquisitions process. Manages a staff 
of 7 librarians (shared with reference unit), 4 support persons, and student assistants. Responsible to 
director. Required is an MLS and minimum 3 yrs. of professional experience; preferred is at least 5 yrs. 
of varied, relevant experience. Must be able to relate well with faculty and library staff. Salary range 
$14,940-$22,068, depending on experience, and the usual fringe benefits. Deadline for applications is 
Dec. 19. Interested persons should send a letter of application, a professional summary, and the names of 
at least 3 referenċes to: Fred MacGregor, Director of Personnel Services, 313 Twamley Hall, University of 


North Dakota, Grand Forks, ND 58202. 


a. GOVERNMENT DOCUMENTS LIBRARIAN. Administer collections and services pertaining to government documents. 


Library is a depository for U.S. and Nebraska documents. Collections include a large United Nations docu- 
ments collection and other selected local, state, and international documents. Supervise 2.5 FTE support 
staff, assist at information desk. ALA-accredited degree and documents experience required. $17,000 min- 
imum; may be higher depending on qualifications. 24 days vacation, TIAA/CREF. Send letter of application, 
resume, and 3 references by Jan. 16, 1981, to: Charles E. Chamberlin, Personnel and Budget Officer, 106 


Love Library, University of Nebraska-Lincoln, Lincoln, NE 68588. AA, EO employer. 


ASSISTANT LIBRARY DIRECTOR AND HEAD OF BRANCH SERVICES. Responsibilities include assisting in the overall be 
management of the library, including planning, budget, and building program. Will administer a comprehen- 

sive branch program of 3 branch libraries and mediamobile, including staffing, budget, outreach programs, 

and materials selection. ALA-accredited MLS and 3 yrs.' library supervisory experience. Appointment range 
$24,024-$32,202. Salary range to $36,360. Apply to: Phyllis S. Burson, Director of Libraries, Corpus 


Christi Public Libraries, 505 N. Mesquite St., Corpus Christi, TX 78401. 


TECHNICAL SERVICES LIBRARIAN. To head a division staff of 11, covering ordering, coordination of collec- 
tion development, cataloging, and processing. Use OCLC, beginning retroactive conversion, and implementing 
AACR 2. ALA-accredited MLS, 2 yrs.' experience. Appointment range $19,764-$26,496. Salary range to $29,928. 


Apply to: Phyllis S. Burson, Director of Libraries, Corpus Christi Public Libraries, 505 N. Mes uite St., 
Corpus Christi, TX 78401. — | 


FACULTY OPENING: TECHNICAL SERVICES LIBRARIAN, Clark County Community College. Responsible to the director, 
Learning Resources Center, for operation of technical services department. Duties and responsibilities: 
coordination of the activities of technical services department, evaluation of various automated procedures, 
performing original cataloging for book and non-book materials, supervision of the acquisition of books, 
periodicals, and audiovisual materials. Qualifications: master's degree in library science from ALA~accred- 
ited college or university; demonstrated prior administrative experience in a technical service department 
of an LRC; experience in planning, evaluation, development, and coordination. Salary range $15,000-$19,000. 
Deadline for filing: Jan. 2, 1981. Employment date: Jan. 16, 1981. Resume, transcripts, and 3 letters of 


recommendation to: Thomas Brown, Clark County Community College, 3200 E. Cheyenne, N. Las Vegas, NV_ 89030. 
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CAREER OPPORTUNITIES _ 


° Guidelines 


The American Library Association requires a 
salary range for all “Positions Open.” ‘Faculty 
rank" and, “status” are variable and should be 
explored carefully by ghee ALA opposes re- 
sidency requirements. Direct or implied biases will 
be edited out of ads. Job titles should reflect 
responsibilities as defined in ALA personnel 
guidelines. - 


Rates 


PLEASE STATE IF ALA MEMBER, INSTITU- 
TIONAL MEMBERSHIP REQUIRED FOR IN- 
STITUTIONAL DISCOUNTS. 


Joblines: Free listing of numbers and addresses 
for nonprofit job clearinghouses. Please provide 
numbers and addresses for employers to contact 
joblines. No commercial agencies. (AL does not 
supply job lists or forward jobs to clearinghouses.) 


Poaitions Wanted: ALA members receive first 50 
words free, 50¢ each word over. Nonmembers: 
_ 50¢/word. Limit 3 issues per year. 


Positions Open or Educational Notices (Please 
state format desired): 


JOBLINES 


Joblines will appear in full on a quarterly 
basis—February, May, July/August, and 
| November—and an abbreviated form the 
rest of the year. Space saved will be 
devoted to expanded Positions Open 
listings. 

For complete Jobline 
November AL, page 608. 


information: 


ACRL, (312) 944-6795; Ariz., (602) 278-1327; 
Br. Columbia, (604) 263-0014; Calif., (916) 
443-1222/(213) 629-5627: CMLEA, (415) 
697-8832; Colo., (303) 839-2210; Del., call 
N.J. or Pa.; Fla., (904) 488-5232: IIl., (312) 
828-0930; la., J. W. Hurkett, State L., Historical 
Bidg., Des Moines 50319; Md., (301) 685-5760: 
Metro. Wash., D.C., (202) 223-2272: Midwest, 
(517) 487-5617; New. Eng., (207) 623-2286: 
N.J., (609) 695-2121; N.Y./SLA, (212) 753- 
7247; N.Y., (212) 687-1352; N.C., (919) 733- 
6410; Ore., (503) 585-2232; PNLA, (206) 
543-2890; Pa., (412) 362-5627; R.I./SRRT, M. 
Hershoff, 228 W. School St., Woonsocket. RI 
02895; San Francisco Bay/SLA, (408) 737- 
2365; So. Calif./SLA, (213) 795-2145: Tex., 
(512) 475-0408; Univ. S. Carolina, (803) 777- 
8443; Va., (804) 355-0384. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


ALA/MLS with 5 yrs.’ experience as only profes- 
sional in small, 2-yr. college mesial Desires posi- 
tion in small-medium academic library or special 
library. Available immediately. Contact: D.K. Jan- 
zen, Box 494, Hesston, KS 67062. 


BRIGHT, INTELLIGENT, and dynamic individual 
seeks challenging library position. Candidate has a 
BA in librarianship and an ALA-accredited MLS. 
Experience includes 3 mos. public library and 4 
mos. cataloging. Will relocate. If interested, con- 
ayes Kelly, 420 Grove St., Honesdale, PA 


Line-by-line: $2.50/line. ALA institutional mem- 
bers receive 50% off ($1.25/line). 


Display: Boxes, larger type, prominent format. 
$25/column inch. 20% off for ALA institutional 
members. Available only for job positions or edu- 
cational programs. 


Box numbers: AL will provide box numbers on 
request for employers wishing to run blind ads. 
Surcharge is $10. 


To reply to box numbers write: Box (number), 
c/o American Libraries, 50 E. Huron St., 
Chicago, IL 60611. 


Back-page classifieds: For services, sales, mer- 
chandise, personals, general announcements. See 
back page of magazine for details. $4/line. 


General Deadline for Copy 


Copy must be received by the 5th of the month 
preceding date of issue. (Ads placed and sub- 
sequently filled can be stamped “Filled” up to 
three weeks preceding date of issue; advertiser is 
billed for original ad.) 


CATALOGER, 11 yrs.’ cataloging experience, de- 
sires suitable cataloging or other position in New 
York metro area. ALA-accredited MLS. Knowledge 
of LC, OCLC, and RLIN. Respond: H. Hastings, 
6725 Ridge Ave., Philadelphia, PA 19128; 215- 
243-5925. 


LIBRARIAN SEEKS POSITION. New Zealander, ex- 
perienced in cataloging, bibliography, reference 
work, including cataloging for New Zealand National 
Bibliography. 4 months’ recent experience catalog- 
ing in large automated U.S. academic library. Spe- 
cialties: Pacific bibliography, voyages, rare books. 
ri fi German, Russian, Latin, French. Write: 
R. Summerville, 31 Melgund Road, London N5 
1PT, England. 


REQUESTS FOR PROPOSALS 


Collection development consultant. Experienced 
acquisitions specialist to assist in planning and 
implementation of special $100,000+ acquisitions 
program to strengthen a public library's basic col- 
lection. Deadline for receipt of proposals Dec. 31. 
RFP available on request to: David Weill, East 
Brunswick Public Library, 201-254-1220. 


POSITIONS OPEN 


ACADEMIC LIBRARY 


Acquisitions/catalog librarian, instructor. Faculty 
status, 10-month year. Salary range $12,500- 
$16,000. Appointment above minimum possible. 
Begin Sept. 1, 1981. Dual assignment for enthusi- 
astic individual seeking a broad technical services 
background. ALA-accredited MLS required. 
Minimum of one yr.'s academic library experience in 
either acquisitions (preferred) or cataloging impor- 
tant. Acquisitions: primary responsibility for order- 
ing books, periodicals, and other library material. 
Some book selection. Supervises 3 FTEs and stu- 
dent assistants. Works closely with librarian and 
associate librarian. Cataloging: responsible for 
periodicals and serials cataloging and some original 
and OCLC copy book and nonbook cataloging using 
AACR 2, and LC classification and subjects. Works 
closely with associate librarian and head of catalog- 
ing. Interviews will be held at ALA Midwinter. Send 


Ads by Phone 


The following applies only to regular classified ads 
due on the 5th of the month. Late Jobs are not 
included. 

1) Telephoned copy will be accepted only at the 
discretion of the LEADS editor, depending on 
time available. 

2) A surcharge of $5 total for line-by-line and $10 
total for displays will be charged for all accepted 
telephoned ads. 

3) All accepted telephoned ads must be followed 
by written confirmation, including full text of 
the ad, within two weeks. 


Late Job Notices 


As space permits, late jobs are taken after the 
general copy deadline has passed. By phone 
only, after 10th of the month. $10/line. ALA- 
institutional members 10% off. See complete 
instructions in section. 


Address 
Place all notices with Janise Grey, LEADS, Ameri- 
can Libraries, 50 E. Huron St., Chicago, Il 60611, 
(312) 944-6780 X326. 


resume and names of 3 references to: Alvin Skips- | 


na, Chair, Library Department, Skidmore College, | 
Saratoga Springs, NY 12866. An equal-opportunity, | 
affirmative-action employer. | 


Assistant librarian: Coker College has extended in- 
definitely its search for an assistant librarian for its 
James Lide Coker II] Memorial Library. Opportunity | 
to do and learn a variety of library operations. OCL 

proposed. Master’s degree from ALA-accredited in- 
stitution; prefer l-yr. experience, but will accept 
recent graduate. 12-month appointment, with 
faculty rank of instructor. Salary $11,600 to start. 
Send letter of application, transcripts, and resume 
to: David M. Bowles, Head Librarian, Coker College, | 
Hartsville, SC 29550. EO, AA. | 
) 
Assistant librarian. To develop public services and | 
assist with technical processing under direction of | 
cataloger. Excellent opportunity to perform all li- 
brary functions. MLS from accredited school with 
solid academic background, inquiring mind, inter- 
est in service required. Some fis work. Salary 
range $11,000- $12,000. Check ALA Directory for 
Erskine’s library resources. Erskine College is a 
fully-accredited, church-related, liberal arts, coed- | 
ucational college of 650 students with 50 highly 
qualified faculty members, more than 60% of whom 

hold the earned doctorate. Submit application in 
writing to: John H. Wilde, Librarian, McCain Li- 
brary, Erskine College, Due West, SC 29639. 

Erskine is an equal-opportunity college. 


Assistant technical services librarian. Original and | 
copy cataloging of monographs, serials, etc. in a| 
WLN-based department processing 10,000 titles/ 
yr.; plan retrospective conversion and implementa- 
tion of AACR 2. MLS, 3-5 yrs.’ academic library. 
experience, proven supervisory ability, knowledge of | 
LC, AACR/AACR 2, ISBD, MARC format, experience 
with WLN or other automated system; foreign lan-| 
guage skills desirable. Full faculty status, tenure-| 
track; salary $14,500 (11 months) plus normal | 
benefits; position available January 1981 or after. | 
Resume and 3 recent references to: Robert L. Burr, | 
Director, Crosby Library, Gonzaga University, 
Spokane, WA 99258. 


| 
l 


Assistant to director for systems and automation. 
Under general administrative direction of director of | 
libraries: participates in determining short- and) 
long-range plans and policies for automation within) 
the library; coordinates ongoing library computing 
Operations; cooperates with other university com-| 
puting personnel and systems staff from other lib- 
raries in carrying out library systems projects and | 
activities; performs studies and analyses of existing | 
library functions by evaluating efficiency and cost 
effectiveness of internal operations; and performs 
other related duties as assigned. MLS from ALA-. 
accredited institution desirable; supervisory experi-| 


ence desired; 2—3 yrs.’ experience in systems work | 


DECEMBER 1980 
or eee 





in libraries highly desirable; course work in com- 
puter science or systems analysis preferred; com- 
Munication skills essential. Salary from $21,204, 
depending on qualifications and experience. 
Faculty or professional status optional. 12-month 
appointment. Closing date for receipt of resume 
Dec. 15. Send resume and 3 letters of reference to: 
Robin N. Downes, Director of Libraries, University 
of Houston-Central Campus, 4800 Calhoun Rd., 
Houston TX 77004. An equal-opportunity employer. 


Associate director of the university library. Assists 
the library director in panning, operation, and ad- 
ministration of the library. ALA-accredited library 
degree required, with an additional advanced de- 
gree in a subject field preferred. Minimum 5 yrs.’ 
academic library experience; commitment to con- 
sultative management style; demonstrated experi- 
ence with library automation and computer technol- 
ogy required. A record of progressive professional 
and scholarly development must be established. 
Salary $31,056-$37,500, dependent on qualifica- 
tions and experience. 12-month appointment. Send 
letter of application, including resume and names 
of 5 references by Feb. 1, 1981, to: Maureen Pas- 
tine, Chairperson, Search Committee for Associate 
Director of Library, c/o Office of the Academic Vice 
President, San Jose State University, 125 S. Sev- 
enth St., San Jose, CA 95192. An equal- 
opportunity, affirmative-action employer. 


Audiovisual librarian, Edward Waters College, 
Jacksonville, Fla. Administering AV collection in- 
cluding cataloging of nonprint material. MSLS 
required from accredited library school; at least 2 
yrs.’ experience. Minimum salary $12,000, com- 
mensurate with experience. 12-month appointment 
with retirement and medical fringes. Deadline for 
application Dec. 15. Send resume and 3 letters of 
reference to: Jean S. Jones, Head Librarian, Edward 
Waters College, 1658 Kings Road, Jacksonville, 
FL 32209. 


Audiovisual librarian with reference duties. Respon- 
sible for acquisition and cataloging of nonprint 
materials. Explores and assesses faculty needs for 
software and coordinates with media center. Par- 
ticipates in all internal library planning and cooper- 
ative activities. Experience as academic librarian 
necessary. Position open Jan. 1, 1981. Salary 
$14,000 or up, depending on qualifications. Send 
resume and names of 3 professional references to: 
Theresa Taborsky, Director, Wolfgram Memorial Li- 
brary, Widener University, Chester, PA 19013. 
Affirmative-action, equal-opportunity employer. 


Business-documents specialist (anticipated vac- | 
ancy). Responsible to the head, business adminis- | 
tration/government documents dept. for reference | 


service, database searches, supervision of graduate 
assistants, and library instruction. Requires an 


ALA-accredited MLS degree. Strong knowledge of 


business reference, online comp ies searching, and 
government documents desirable. Minimum of 3 
yrs. of relevant experience preferred. Salary depen- 
dent upon qualifications and experience. ($15,400 


minimum.) Apply by January 15, 1981, to: George | 


J. Guidry, Jr., Director, Middleton Library, LSU, 
Baton Rouge, LA 70803. LSU is an equal- 
opportunity university. 


Cataloger. Clemson University Library. Shares in 
original cataloging of monographs, primarily in 
areas of science and technology; assists in catalog 
maintenance, training and supervision of support 
staff, and development of cataloging policies and 
rocedures. Requires ALA-accredited MLS + at 
east 2 yrs. of professional cataloging experience in 
an academic library using an automated cataloging 
system. Prefer candidate with comprehensive 
knowledge of LC cataloging and classification, 
AACR 2, and OCLC/MARC format; background or 
interest in science and technology; facility with 
languages, particularly German. 12-month ap- 
pointment. Available Jan. 1, 1981. Minimum salary 
$18,000. S.C. retirement, Blue Cross-Blue Shield 
major medical, and liberal leave policy. Clemson is 
a quality institution with a limited enrollment, lo- 
cated on the shore of Lake Hartwell in the foothills 
of the Blue Ridge Mountains. The library has a 
collection of 900,000 volumes and 13,000 serial 
subscriptions. Send letter of application with re- 
sume and names of 3 references (one of which must 
be immediate supervisor) by Dec. 31 to: Sophia 
Sullivan, Chair, Catalog Search Committee, Clem- 
son University Library, Clemson, SC 29631. An 
equal-opportunity, affirmative-action employer. 


Cataloging and classification librarian. Birzheit 
University, an independent Arab Upi in the 
Israeli-occupied West Bank of Jordan, has this posi- 
tion in the library starting as of February 1981. 


MLS from accredited school, experience required in 


LC classification system, familiarity with technical 
services, needed to catalog both original and in- 
source fast-growing collection, which serves 1,600 
students and 120 faculty members. Knowledge of 
nonbook materials and microforms is a valuable 
asset. Starting annual salary for MLS graduate 
2,244 Jordanian Dinars (abou? $7,500). Frings 
benefits include relocation allowance, 230 J.D. 
(about $770) for one yr., plus 207 J.D. cost of 
living allowance (about $680). Transportation also 
provinag, All applications should be addressed to: 
ice President, Birzheit University, Birzheit West 
Bank, via Israel. 


Catalog librarian, Purdy Library, Wayne State Uni- 
versity (search reopened). Responsible for perform- 
ing original cataloging of monographic materials in 
education and possibly other subjects. Ability and 
willingness to contribute to formulating policies and 
procedures are important. Required: 5th-yr. library 
science degree from accredited library science pro- 
gram and a minimum of 2 yrs.’ experience as cata- 
log librarian. Some experience revising the work of 
paraprofessionals, experience with OCLC, and some 
knowledge of foreign languages are highly desirable. 
Salary $13,869-$20,140 depending on qualifica- 
tions and experience. Fringe benefits: TIAA/CREF 
retirement plan, social security; health, hospital 
and life insurance partially subsidized; liberal sick 
leave. Write to: Robert T. Grazier, Associate Direc- 
tor of Libraries, Wayne State University, Detroit, MI 
cd The university is an equal-opportunity em- 
ployer. 


Collection development librarian (search reopened). 
Minimum 5 yrs.’ appropriate experience in univer- 
sity or large research library after receiving ALA- 
accredited MLS. Subject master's degree, or equiv- 
alent course work, required for appointment above 
rank of instructor. Working knowledge of modern 
languages essential. Benefits include: TIAA/CREF, 
paid health/life insurance, major medical, 40 vaca- 
tion/personal/professional days plus paid holidays. 
12 months’ salary: $18,000 plus. Search open 
until qualified applicant found. Send resume and 
names of current references by Jan. 31, 1981 to: 
Laura Dudley, Search Committee Chairperson; Ac- 
quisitions Dept., Hofstra University Library, 
Hempstead, NY 11550. An affirmative-action, 
equal-opportunity employer. l 


Coordinator of special collections (associate libra- 
rian or librarian rank). Responsible to the director 
for the administration and development of the Mid- 
dleton Library's special collections which include 
the Louisiana/Rare Book Rooms, the archives 
department, Mcllhenny Collection, Jones-Lincoln 
Collection, and others. Requires an ALA-accredited 
MLS degree, progressive academic or research li- 
brary experience, knowledge of the antiquarian book 
market and book preservation. Working knowledge 
of foreign languages, advanced degree, demon- 
strated leadership ability, active professional com- 
mitment are highly desirable. Salary dependent 
upon qualifications and experience ($19,000 min- 
imum). Position available Mar. 1, 1981. Apply by 
Jan. 1, 1981 to: George J. Guidry, Jr., Director, 
Middleton Library, LSU, Baton Rouge, LA 70803. 
LSU is an equal-opportunity university. 


Dean, university libraries. Administrative respon- 
sibilities for libraries which serve 3 campuses of the 
university. Total collection of approximately 
700,000 bound volumes; professional staff of 24 
with 42 supporting staff members. Professional li- 
brarians with faculty status. Close working relations 
with faculty senate library committee and academic 
departments. Very attractive living conditions in 
southern Rhode Island. Qualifications include MLS 
degree from an ALA-accredited institution and at 
least 5 yrs.’ experience in academic or research 
library services. PhD also desirable. Salary range in 
the $40's. Position commences July 1, 1981. 
Deadline for applications is January 15, 1981 or 
until suitable candidate is found, Send resume and 
supporting information, including references, to 
Heber W. Youngter, PhD, Chair, Libraries’ Dean 
Search Committee, 133 Fogarty Hall, University of 
Rhode Island, Kingston, RI 02881. An affirmative- 
action, equal-opportunity employer, M/F. 


Director of the university library. Applications and 
nominations are invited for the above position. The 
librarian is responsible to the president and vice 
president for academic affairs for management of 
all library activities. Responsibilities include plan- 
ning and budgeting for library acquisitions, manag- 
ing library personnel and materials, maintaining 
financial control, selecting appropriate library 
materials, working with faculty, students, and ad- 
ministrative staff. Some knowledge of automation 


-and library networking is essential. Requisite qual- 


ifications include MLS or master's of informatione 
science from ALA-accredited institution and a sec- 
ond master’s or earned doctorate in a subject field 
is highly desirable. Evidence of at least 5 yrs. of 
progressively responsible library experience should 
be presented. Salary and benefits include Grade 20 
in the State of Maryland administrative salary scale 
(range $24,484-$32,163); 22 working dayg vaca- 
tion; 13 holidays; 15 days sick leave; partial state 
contribution to Blue Cross-Blue Shield; state teach- 
ers’ retirement; tenure as librarian, not as director. 
Morgan State is an historically black, diberal arts 
college with a current enrollment of 5,000 students 
and a recently acquired university status with teach- 
ing, research, and public service missions with par- 
ticular emphasis on urban-oriented programs. It is 
located in the northeast section of Baltimore, Md. 
Send resumes to: Vice President for Academic Af- 
fairs, Truth Hall, Room 415, Baltimore, MD 21239. 
Morgan State University is an affirmative-action, 
equal-opportunity employer. 


Head, catalog department. Coordinates distribution 
of incoming materials. Supervises cataloging and 
classification of monographs and other materials 
classified separately. Oversees preparation of mate- 
rials for catalog representation and circulation. Di- 
rects maintenance of card files, including union 
catalog. Examines procedures and workflow, plans 
for eventual change to alternative catalog forfhat, 
other applications of automation. Supervises 3 pro- 
fessional, 8 support staff, student assistants. Re- 
quired: ALA-accredited MLS, at least 5 yrs.’ 
cataloging experience (including supervisory/ad- 
ministrative responsibilities) in an academic library, 
working knowledge of LC classification and AACR 2 
(and ability to direct its implementation), OCLC 
experience, foreign language skills. Salary $18,000 
minimum. TIAA/CREF, group life and medical, 22 
days’ vacation. Appointment April 1, 1981. Apply 
by Feb. 16 to: Wilson D. Snodgrass, Associate Di- 
rector, Central University Libraries, Southern 
Methodist University, Dallas, TX 75272. An 
affirmative-action, equal-opportunity employer. 


Head, Chemistry Library (anticipated vacancy). 
Responsible to the associate director for the ad- 
ministration of the Chemistry Library, a branch con- 
taining approx. 35,000 volumes in chemistry, bio- 
chemistry, and chemical engineering. Requires an 
ALA-accredited MLS degree. Undergraduate or 
graduate major in chemistry, experience with online 
database searching and library instruction highly 
desirable. Minimum of 3 yrs. of relevant library 
experience preferred. Salary dependent upon qual- 
ifications and experience ($15,400 minimum). 
Apply by January 15, 1981, to: George J. Guidry, 
Jr., Director, Middleton Library, LSU, Baton Rouge, 
LA 70803. LSU is an equal-opportunity university. 


Head librarian. Gustavus Adolphus College seeks 
nominations and applications for the position of 
head librarian for a 12-month appointment includ- 
ing full faculty status beginning not later than July 
1, 1981. The appointee will hold an MA in a liberal 
arts discipline and a MLS degree (doctorate will 
strengthen the candidacy, but is not required); 
show a sympathetic understanding and support of 
the role of a church-related liberal arts college; be 
willing to participate in the full range of library 
activities; have leadership and managerial skills to 
encourage the development of team efforts; have a 
demonstrated record of effectiveness in personnel 
matters; be willing to engage in imaginative library 
programming appropriate to the needs of our col- 
lege; and have completed at least 5 yrs.’ full-time 
service as professional librarian. Salary range 
$20,000—$30,000. Nominations and applications 
should be submitted not later than Jan. 5, 1981, 
to: Gerhard T. Alexis, Chair, Head Librarian Search 
Committee, Gustavus Adolphus College, St. Peter, 
MN 56082. Gustavus Adolphus College is an 
affirmative-action, equal-opportunity employer. 


Head of reference: to be filled between April 1 and 
July 1, 1981. Responsible for managing and provid- 
ing leadership for a reference department consisting 
of 10 professionals plus support staff. Areas of 
responsibilities include reference services, com- 
puter searching, library instruction, faculty liaison, 
interlibrary loan, and government documents. Qual- 
ifications: MLS from ALA-accredited library school; 
an additional graduate degree is preferred and re- 
quired for tenure. Must have 4 yrs.’ reference ex- 
perience, be service-oriented, and committed to © 
managing, developing, and promoting services. 
Ability to work and communicate effectively with 
students, faculty, and librarians. Salary and bene- 
fits: appointment range $20,000-$25,000, de- 
penging on qualifications. Tenure-track appoint- 
ment. TIAA/CREF, Blue Cross-Blue Shield. Final- 
ists will be invited for an expense-paid interview. 


AMERICAN LIBRARIES 
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| lication and resume by Jan. 15, 
981, to: James C. Eller, Associate Dean for Library 
ervices, Wichita State University, Box 68, Wichita, 
KS 67208. Wichita State is an affirmative-action, 
equal-opportunity employer. Applications from 
minority persons and women are encouraged. 





Head of serials. Cleveland State University seeks a 
qualified individual to coordinate all serial activities 
in the Library Technical Services Division. Duties to 
include cataloging, acquisition, physical process- 
ing, check-in, maintenance of computer-produced 
lists of holdings, and supervision o both full-time 
and part-time professional and Suppan staff, and 
student assistants. Minimum qualifications: ALA- 
accredited MLS; 5 yrs.’ varied professional experi- 
ence in serials in an academic or research library, 
including supervision of full-time staff; knowledge 
of AACR, AACR 2, and automated serials systems; 
working knowledge of 2 foreign igs da of bib- 
liographic importance. Preferred: yrs.’ profes- 
sional experience in serials; experience with OCLC 
systems. Yearly salary $19,000+, depending on 
qualifications and experience. Application deadline 
Jan. 15, 1981; starting date April 1981 (negoti- 
able). Send resume and 3 letters of reference to: 
Verna Lanham, Chairperson, Search Committee, 
University Libraries, Cleveland State University, 
1983 E. 24th St., Cleveland, OH 44115. Equal- 
opportunity employer, M/F/H. 
xt 


Head, reference services. The University of Minne- 
sota-Duluth, is seeking a reference division head for 
service to a largely undergraduate campus of 7,300 
students. Supervises 3 professional librarians and 
one senior library, assistant, plus student help. 
ALA-accredited degree with 3 yrs. of academic 
reference work (or 5 eke non-academic) with 
supervisory experience. Postgraduate work in a sub- 
ject area and-experience of automated database 
searching highly desirable. Open July 1, 1981. Sal- 
ary $18,000 plus administrative augmentation. 
Resume and 3 references by Jan. 15, 1981, to: 
Library Director, University of Minnesota-Duluth, 
Duluth, MN 55812. Equal-opportunity, 
affirmative-action employer. 





Librarian/instructor: education subject specialist, 
The University of Toledo (search reopened). Duties: 
responsible for an ongoing bibliographic instruction 
program with the College of Education, assists in 
database searching, aids in collection development, 
and serves as backup to reference department. 
Qualifications: ALA-accredited MLS, graduate de- 
gree in education, experience in academic library, 
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-and in teaching and instructional design. Faculty 


status, 12-month contract; salary $16,000. Before 
Jan. 15, 1981, send resume and names of refer- 
ences to: Kathleen vog, Search Committee Secre- 
tary, Carlson sray, he University of Toledo, To- 
ledo, OH 43606. The University of Toledo is an 
affirmative-action, equal-opportunity employer 
(M/F/H). ma 


Librarian of the college, Plymouth State College. 
Responsible for all areas of library's operation 
including media services; serve as department 
chairperson, subject to peer review; share time at 
reference desk. Current rio exceeds $600,000; 
collection includes 545,000 items, of which 
210,000 are print; staff includes 7 other library 
faculty, 3 media specialists, 12 support staff, and 
60 part-time student workers. Accredited MLS and 
minimum of 8 yrs. of professional library experience 
in increasingly responsible positions, including 
some supervisory experience, are required. Addi- 
tional higher degree and substantial academic 
library experience in both public and technical serv- 
ices are desirable. Should have knowledge of library 
and media technologies, a strong commitment to 
undergraduate education and library instruction, 
and the ability to communicate effectively. This is a 
full-time, tenure-track, 12-month faculty ga 
ment at associate or full professor rank. Normal 
starting salary range is $20,400-$24,000, de- 
pending on education and experience. The librarian 
of the college reports to the dean of the college. 
Excellent fringe benefits. Position starts aiy F 
1981. Send letter of application, resume, and brief 
statement of philosophy of service and management 
postmarked no later than Feb. 6, 1981, and have 
placement file, transcripts, and 3 current refer- 
ences sent to: Gaynell Zimmerman, Librarian 
Search Committee, Lamson Library, Plymouth State 
College, Plymouth, NH 03264. An affirmative- 
action, equal-opportunity employer. . 


Library director. Qualifications: MLS or PhD in li- 
brary science from ALA-accredited institution, or a 
master’s degree or doctorate in instructional tech- 
nology is required; 5 yrs.’ experience in academic 
library/learning resource administration, including 
2 yrs.’ successful supervision; experience with au- 
tomated systems and procedures; library experience 
in both readers and technical services; ability to 
coordinate library and media services with the col- 
lege’s instructional programs. Salary $26,500- 
$36,500 for 12-month contract. Full fringe bene- 
fits. Applications must be received by Feb. 10, 
1981. Call or write: Office of Personnel, Community 
College of Baltimore, 2901 Liberty Heights Ave., 
Baltimore, MD 21215; 301-396-0471. An equal- 
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DIRECTOR OF LIBRARY SERVICES 


Tennessee Technological University 
Cookeville, Tennessee 


Tennessee Technological University invites applications and nominations for the position of director 
- of library services. The university is a state-supported institution in central Tennessee, has a full-time 
faculty of 310, and a current enrollment of 8,100 students in 5 undergraduate colleges and a 


graduate school. 


The library's collection currently includes 348,000 volumes, 2,000 periodical titles, and substantial 


microform holdings. 


The director holds academic rank; reports directly to the provost and vice president for academic 
affairs; works closely with the deans of the various colleges; manages a budget in excess of 
$865,000; and supervises 15 professional librarians, a supporting staff of 14, and numerous student 


assistants..Salary range $32,000—$37,000. 


Qualifications: Requirements for the position include an MLS/MLA degree from ALA-accredited 
program with additional consideration given to a subject field master’s degree (doctorate in library 
science or academic discipline is desirable); at least 7 yrs. of successful professional experience, 
with administrative responsibilities in an academic library progressively increasing in breadth and 
depth; demonstrated skills in personnel management, advanced library technologies, and budget 
management; demonstrated ability to coordinate library services with instructional and research 
programs and to conduct long-range planning; and evidence of scholarly and professional activities. 


Applications with resume and 3 references should be postmarked by Dec. 20. Communications 


should be addressed to: 


_ Dr. W. S. Prescott, 


Provost and Vice President for Academic Affairs 


Box 5017-TTU 


DECEMBER 1980 






Cookeville, TN 38501 


An AA, EEO employer 
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Middle East reference librarian responsible for de- 
veloping ,and administering a spetial collection 


| opportunity, affirmative-action employer. We hire 


covering Israel, Turkey, Iran, and Arab countries 


with emphasis on medieval and modern periods. 
Academic status on a 12-month contract (25 days 
vacation). Salary cemmensurate with experience, 
minimum $15,000, fe excellent fringe benefits. 
Requirements: ALA-accredited MLS; reading 
knowledge of Arabic and one other Middle East 
language; minimum 1 yr. academic library public 
service experience; supervisory experience pre- 
ferred. Application deadline Mar. 1, 1981. Position 
available July 1981. Send resume, naming 3 refer- 
ences to: Winnifred Margetts, Personne! Officer, 
University of Utah Libraries, Salt Lake City, UT 
84112. An equal-opportunity employer. 





Reader services librarian, Edward Waters College, 
Jacksonville, Fla. Responsible for administration of 
circulation and reference department. MSLS from 
accredited library school required with concentra- 
tion in public school librarianship (to meet State 
Department of Education requirements). At least 2 
yrs.’ experience. 12-month appointment with re- 
tirement and medical fringes. Minimum salary 
$12,000, commensurate with experience. Deadline 
for application Dec. 15. Send resume and 3 letters 
of reference to: Jean S. Jones, Head Librarian, 
Edward Waters College, 1658 Kings Road, Jackson- 
ville, FL 32209. i 


Reference librarian. General reference assistance 
online bibliographic searching, participation in li- 
brary instruction program. Requires ALA/MLS, 
strong academic background in the humanities; pre- 
fer subject strength in fine arts. Working knowledge 
of 2 modern European languages; Russian or Italian 
desirable. Library instructor rank. Min. annual sal- 
ary $12,500. Liberal benefits. Deadline Dec. 31; 
beginning date Feb. 1, 1981. Send resume, names 
of 3 references, and confidential graduate school 
file to: Milton H. Crouch, Assistant Director for 
Reader Services, eee Library, University of 
Vermont, Burlington, VT 05405. Equal-opportunity, 
affirmative-action employer. © 


Reference librarian. Participates in broad program 
of academic reference service in social sciences and 
humanities. MLS from accredited library school, 
academic background in humanities or social sci- 
ences (advanced degree desired), and reading 
knowledge of modern European language required. 
Some general reference experience in academic |i- 
brary including online searching and bibliographic 
instruction preferred. Salary $12.800- $T4 000 
depending on qualifications. Available Jan. 1, 
1981. Applications received through Dec. 31 will 
be considered. Send letter. of application and re- 
sume, and have library school credentials, including 
transcript, forwarded to: Virginia Freyre, Personnel 
Office, Northwestern University Library, Evanston, 
lIl 60201. An equal-opportunity, affirmative-action 
employer. ; 





Reference. librarian, University of Minnesota 
Biomedical Library. The University of Minnesota 
Biomedical Library is seeking applicants for a refer- 
ence bibliographer position. Responsibilities in- 
clude general reference work, bibliographic data- 
base searching, library instruction and orientation, 
and collection development in a specified area. 
Applicants must possess a master’s degree from 
ALA-accredited library: school and at least 2 yrs.’ 
experience in a health science library, including 
computerized bibliographic searching. Other qual- 
ifications preferred include experience in collection 
development, instruction, and background in the 
biomedical. sciences. Demonstrated ability in com- 
munications and interpersonal relations are desired. 
Appointment will be made at the rank of assistant 
professor. The appointee will be expected to meet 
general university requirements for promotion and 
tenure. Salary range $20,000- $22,000. The dead- 
line for gens be is Jan. 15, 1981. Applicants 
shall send a detailed resume and names of at least 
3 references to the following address: Charlene Ma- 


_ son, University of Minnesota Libraries, 499 Wilson 


Library, 309 19th Ave. S., Minneapolis, MN 
55455. The University of Minnesota is an equal- 
opportunity educator and employer, and specifically 
encourages applications from. women and 
minorities. i 





Reference librarians (3 position vacancies). 2 posi- 
tions in general reference (psychology, education, 
PE and rec., bus., or econ.) and one in science 
reference (science, engineering, health, or medi- 
cine, preferably physical or health sciences): re- 
sponsibilities include reference desk service, book 
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DATEBOOK: events & educational opportunities 





e New listings. Other | upcoming events EO in recent Datebook columns. ‘ 


December 


5: Challenges for Library Cooperation 
symposium, University Student Ctr., 
Western Mich. U., Kalamazoo. Spons., 
Off. Acad. Affairs & Western Mich. 
U./Div. Cont. Ed. Div. Cont. Ed., Western 
Michigan U., Kalamazoo, MI 49008 
(616-383-1860). 


6: A Basic Introduction to Computer 
Searching of Bibliographic Databases: 
Hands-On Experience, Room 419, Div. LIS, 
St. Augustine’s Hall, St. John’s U., 
Jamaica, N.Y. Spons., Alumni Assn., 

St. John’s U./Div. LIS. Fee, $5. 


6-7: Colloquium on International Library 
Networking. OHIONET, 2929 Kenny Rd., 
Suite 280, Columbus, OH 43221. 


8: AACR2 Workshop, Tulsa, Okla. Fee 
$20. AMIGOS Bibliographic Council, 
11300 N. Central Expressway, Suite 231, 
Dallas, TX 75243 (214-750-6130). 


9-11: International Online Information 
Meeting, Cunard Hotel, Hammersmith, 
London. Learned Information Ltd., 
Besselsleigh Rd., Wootton, Abingdon, 
Oxon OX13 6EF England (0865-730275). 


12: Handling Problem Personnel, topic of 
luncheon meeting. Spons., North Carolina 
chap., SLA. D. Strauss, Bus. & Spec. 
Sciences Dept., Wilson L., U.N.C., 

Chapel Hill 27514. 


January 


6: AACR2 Workshop, Tempe, Ariz. Fee, 
$20. AMIGOS Bibliographic Council, 
11300 N. Central Expressway, Suite 231, 
Dallas 75243 (214-750-6130). 


15-17: Statistical Methods for Professional 
Librarians, Reeve Memorial Union, 
University of Wisconsin-Oshkosh. Spons., 
Polk L. and Learning Resources, Div. 
Cont. Ed., U. Wisc.-Oshkosh, and Dept. 
Conf., Cont. Ed. and Exten., U. Minnesota. 
Fee, $175 (before Jan. 1); $190 after. 

B. Zalas, Coord., Div. Cont. Ed., 

U. Wisconsin, Oshkosh 54901 
(414-424-1129). 


23: AACR2 Workshop, Albuquerque, N.M. 
(See Jan. 6.) 


28-30: Special Libraries Association Winter 
Meeting, Benson Hotel, Portland, Ore. 

D. Smith, Conf. & Exhibits Coord., SLA, 
235 Park Ave. S., NYC (212-477-9250). 


31: Council on Library/Media Technical 
Assistants Midwinter Meeting, U. District 


Entries are compiled by AL’s Janise 
Warren Grey. 


_ 670 





of Columbia Learning Resources, 
Washington, D.C. Theme, “Job Getting 
Strategies for The L/MTA.” R. Roney, 
Learning Resources, 4200 Connecticut 
Ave., NW, Washington, DC 20008 
(202-282-7536). 


31-Feb. 5: ALA Midwinter Meeting, 
Sheraton-Washington Hotel, Washington, 
D.C. ALA, 50 E. Huron St., Chicago, IL 
60611 (312-944-6780). 


February 


10: Music Library Assn. Annual Conf., 
New Haven, Conn. Chicago Area L. 
Events/Activities, 425 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, IL 60611 (312-828-0928). 


13: Patent Information, Drexel U., 
Philadelphia. Fee, $50. (See Jan. 20, Nov. 
AL, p. 610.) 


14: OCLC: An Introduction for 
Non-Participants, Drexel U., Philadelphia. 
Fee, $115. (See Jan. 20, Nov. AL, p. 610.) 


21: OCLC: An Introduction for 
Non-Participants, Drexel U., Philadelphia. 
Fee, $115. (See Jan. 20, Nov. AL, p. 610.) 


27: The School Media Specialist’s Role in 
the Accreditation Process, Drexel U., 
Philadelphia. Fee, $50. (See Jan. 20, Nov. 
AL, p. 610.) 


March 


6-7: 14th Annual Workshop for Young 
Adult and Children’s Librarians, U. 
Kentucky/Col. LS, Lexington. N. Little, 
Off. Cont. Ed., 465 Patterson Off. Tower, 
U. Kentucky, Lexington 40506. 


13-14: Workshop on Oral History for 
Librarians, Kansas City, Mo. Spons., Mid 
America Inter Library Services. M. Sellers, 
Park Col. Library, Kansas City 64152 
(816-741-2000 x254). 


19-21: Triple I 1981, Hyatt Regency 
O’Hare, Chicago. Theme, “The Changing 
Ps.” Dr. R. Borstad, Dept. of C&I, 
Northern Illinois U., DeKalb, IL 60115. 


25-27: Space Planning & Practical Design 
for Librarians, N.Y.C. Fee, $225. Aaron 
Cohen & Assoc., Teatown Rd., Croton-on- 
Hudson, NY 10520 (914-271-8170). 


31: Online Library Catalogs, preconf. to 
Texas LA meeting, Albert Thomas Conv. 
Ctr., Houston. Spons., Texas LA/Col. & 
Univ. L. Div. Fee, $15. J. Corbin, SFA 





Box 13055, Stephen F. Austin State U., 
Nacogdoches, TX 75962. 


April 


1-3: N.C. Comm. Col. Learning Resources 
Assn. Annual Conf., Bordeaux Motor Inn, 
Fayetteville, N.C. Theme, “All for One in 
’81.” Dr. E. Tompkins, Individualized 
Instruc. Ctr., Forsyth Techn. Inst., 2100 
Silas Creek Pkwy. ys Winston-Salem, N¢ 
27103. 


5-10: Tenth Jerusalem International Book 
Fair, Binyaney Haouma, Jerusalem, Israel. 


6-8: Data Processing Specifications and 
Contracting, Boston Park Plaza Hotel, 
Boston. Spons., LITA/ALA. LITA/ALA, 
50 E. Huron St., Chicago, IL 60611 
(312-944-6780). 


20-23: Catholic LA Conv., New York 
Sheraton Hotel, N.Y.C. Theme, “Catholic 
Libraries--A World of Difference.” J. 
Corrigan, C.F.X., Conv. Program Coord., 
461 Lancaster Ave., Haverford, PA 19041. 


26-29: 19th Annual U. Illinois Clinic on 
Library Applications of Data Processing, 
Illini Union, U. Illinois, Champaign- 
Urbana. Theme, “New Information 
Technologies—New Opportunities.” 
Spons., GSLS & Off. Cont. Ed. & Pub. 
Svc./Div. Conf. & Inst.—U. Ill. M. Bussert, 
Conf. & Inst., 116 Illini Hall, 725 S. 
Wright, Champaign 61801 (217-333-2880). 


27-May 1: National Micrographics Assn. 
Annual Conf./Expo., Los Angeles Cony. 
Ctr. Theme, “Age of Productivity.” 
S. Wolk, Ed. Coord., NMA, 8719 Colesville 
Rd., Silver Spring, MD 10910. 


COMING UP 


ALA Annual Conference 
San Francisco June 26—July 2, 1981 
Philadelphia July 10-17, 1982 
ALA Midwinter 
Washington 
Denver 
Executive Board 
Spring Meeting April 29-30, 1981 
Children’s Book Week 

Nov. 16-20, 1981 
IFLA General Conference 
Leipzig Aug. 17-23, 1981 
Montreal Aug. 23-28, 1982 
National Library Week 

April 5-11, 1981 


Jan. 31-Feb. 5, 1981 
Jan. 22-29, 1982 





AMERICAN LIBRARIES 


ALA 80/110 1 casette 
AASL Research Forum . 


American Association of School Librarians, 
Research Committee 


Topics addressed by four presenters include a 
comparative analysis of juvenile book review 
media, teacher utilization of secondary school 
libraries, the effects of special curricular study 
of Mexican culture on Anglos and Mexican Amer- 
icans, and an evaluation and assessment of the 
Olney Community Library. 


ALA 80/121-122 2 cassettes 
Literacy in an Age of Technology 


Office for Library Service to the Disadvantaged/ 
Public Library Association, Alternative Education 
Programs Section 


Speakers discuss the future of adult education in 
the U.S. and the development of another dimen- 
sion of “new illiterates’” because of non-access 
to new teaching technology such as the micro- 
computers. 


ALA 80/131-132 2 cassettes 
State of the States 
ASCLA State Library Agency Section 


State librarians answer questions posed by li- 
brary leaders and members of the audience con- 
cerning programs and services of most state li- 
brary agencies. 


ALA 80/151-152 2 cassettes 


Privacy (Confidentiality) vs. Freedom of 
Information 


Intellectual Freedom Committee, Committee on 
Professional Ethics 


An exploration of the conflict between the right 
to privacy and the right to freedom of access to 
information, 


ALA 80/170 1 cassette 


Library Automation: Building and Equipment 
Considerations in Implementing Computer 
Technology 


Library Administration and Management 
Association, Buildings and Equipment 
Section/LITA 


Speakers present solutions to commonly en- 
countered problems in installing equipment for 
the new technology. 


ALA 80/181-182 2 cassettes 


The Spectrum of Library Services in 
Health Care 


ASCLA Health Care Libraries Section 


A panel discussion covering library service in a 
variety of health care settings. 


ALA 80/190 1 cassette 


Cost Effectiveness Analysis for Reference 
Departments 


RASD Business Reference Services Committee/ 
LAMA Library Organization and Management 
Section 


A panel discussion covering various viewpoints 
on arriving at cost/benefit decisions regarding 
reference services. 


ALA 80/201-202 2 cassettes 


Automated Circulation Systems: Planning, 
Implementation and Use 


LAMA Circulation Services Section/Conference 
Program Committee 


A program aimed at providing a concise, state- 
of-the-art view of some important areas encoun- 
tered by libraries contemplating or undertaking 
automation of the circulation function. 


ALA 80/210 1 cassette 


Access to Information for Children Through 
Technology (First Session) 


Association for Library Service to Children 


Keynote speaker highlights technological change 
affecting children, children’s library services, and 
children’s librarians. 


ALA 80/221-222 2 cassettes 


Access to Information for Children Through 
Technology (Second Session) 


ASCLA 


A second keynote address and panel discussion 
on topic described above. 


ALA 80/231-232 2 cassettes 


Can Commercial Processors Help Librarians 
Cope with AV Cataloging? 


RTSD Commercial Processing Services 
Committee/RTSD Audiovisual Committee 


Exploration of the problem of diversity in cata- 
loging standards for AV materials; views of li- 
brarians and commercial processors on AV cata- 
loging standards; and how to secure information 
that may be useful in preparing guidelines for 
commercial processing. 


ALA 80/250 1 cassette 


The Development and Testing of a 
Conceptual Model of Public Library User 
Behavior 


Library Research Round Table 


Presentation of a paper by George D'Elia, se- 
lected for the 1980 LRRT Research Competition 
Award. 


ALA 80/260 1 cassette 
Author Luncheon with E.L. Doctorow 
LAMA Public Relations Section 


A talk on “How Writers Write” by the author of 
Ragtime and Loon Lake. 


ALA 80/281-282 2 cassettes 


Library History and Oral History: An 
introduction and a Challenge 


Library History Round Table 


Three speakers provide an introduction to the 
techniques of oral history, review work in library 
history using these techniques, and make sug- 
gestions for future research. Speakers then re- 
spond to questions from the audience. 


ALA 80/291-292 2 cassettes 
Cable Franchising: How We've Rone It i 
LITA Legislation and Regulation Committee 


Speakers talk about negotiating franchises and 
their experiences during and after the negotia- 
tions. They address steps involved, what the fed- 
eral government can do, the FCC’s activities, the 
effects of government regulation, and renegotia- 
tion. 


ALA 80/301-302 2 cassettes 


The Past for the Future: Archives in the 
School Library 


AASL Non-Public School Section 


Program is concerned with the gathering, organ- 
izing, and preserving of materials for archives 
collections. Following presentation of paper by 
principal speaker, reaction is given by a panel 
representing a library with established archives, 
one with recently established archives, and one 
without archives. 


ALA 80/311-312 2 cassettes 


Library Users and Interlibrary Cooperation: 
The Reference Connection 


RASD Cooperative Reference Services 
Committee 


Speakers emphasize that improving direct ser- 
vice to users is the ultimate purpose of inter- 
library cooperation and offer actual case studies 
of reference service that is a vehicle for linking 
library users and library cooperation. 


ALA 80/321-322 2 cassettes 
Who Uses Libraries and How? 
Library Research Round Table 


Speakers present four recently completed studies 
of the people who use libraries and how they 
use them. 


ALA 80/331-332 2 cassettes 
Popular Culture, Teens, and Libraries 
Young Adult Services Division 


A panel discussion of pop culture—that area be- 
tween elite and folk culture in which most of 
today’s teenagers live. Mass media explored in- 
clude pop music, television, and the movies. Li- 
brarians are encouraged to learn more about 
these media to better serve their teenage patrons. 


ALA 80/341-342-343 3 cassettes 


Political Assertiveness: Influencing Policy 
and Legislation 


ALA Legislation Committee /ASCLA/PLA 


Speaker provides an update on library related 
legislation, the new Department of Education, 
and the White House Conference implementation. 
Panel discussions then address matters of in- 
fluencing policy and legislation and information 
exchange through legislative networks. 





ALA 80/351-352 2 cassettes 


The Rising Cost of Serials: Practical 
Methods for Coping 


RTSD Reproduction of Library Materials 

Section, Resourcés Section, and Serials Section/ 
Association of College and Research Libraries, 
University Libraries Section 


Speakers’ topics include: subscribing to serials 
and coping with their rising costs; not subscrib- 
ing to—or deselecting—serials but still making 
them available; alternatives to maintaining large 
serials collections; and how to choose among 
these ways of coping to see that the potential 
for better choices becomes a practical reality. 


ALA 80/360 1 cassette 
Membership Meeting | 


A report to membership by Robert Wedgeworth, 
Executive Director of the American Library As- 
sociation. 


ALA 80/371-372 2 cassettes 
Creative Change During Fiscal Turmoil 
LAMA LOMS 


Speakers representing public libraries and pri- 
vate academic and state-supported academic in- 
Stitutions describe and highlight creative ap- 
proaches to coping with altered ways of doing 
business in libraries in a world now dominated 
by steady-state budgets. 


ALA 80/381-382 2 cassettes 


Analyzing the Impact of Automation on 
Technical Services 


RTSD Technical Services Costs Committee 


Program presents speakers who address both 
the purposes and methodology for technical ser- 
vices costs studies in a changing technical en- 
vironment. 


ALA 80/391-392 2 cassettes 
The Role of the Academic Librarian 
ACRL Academic Status Committee 


A teaching faculty member, a researcher, and an 
academic administrator speak on their interac- 
tion with librarians and give their views on the 
responsibilities and status of librarians as they 
relate to and participate in teaching and re- 
search. 


ALA 80/400 1 cassette 
Professional Issues: Two Research Ventures 
Library Research Round Table 


A presentation of recently completed research 
on how librarians go about their work. Titles of 
research projects are ‘“‘Self-Censorship as Prac- 
ticed by Librarians,” and “Managerial Socializa- 
tion: An Exploratory Study to Identify Role Defini- 
tion Sources of Library Managers.” 


ALA 80/410 1 cassetje 


Librarians and Publishers Cooperate: 
Past, Present, and Future 


Association of American Publishers~RTSD 
Joint Committee /Women’'s National Book 
Association 


Program centers on the mutual concerns and 
working relationships of the publishing industry 
and the library profession in 1965 (when the 
Joint Committee was founded), in 1980, and as 
envisioned for the 1990s. 


ALA 80/421-422 2 cassettes 


Interrelationships: We Have Each Other 
(First Session) 


AASL 


A keynote speaker and a reactor panel take an 
“Overview of Current Trends in Education and 
Implications for School Media Library Programs.” 


ALA 80/430 1 cassette 


Interrelationships: We Have Each Other 
(Second Session) 


AASL 


An address by Betty Martin and Ben Carson, 
authors of The Principal’s Handbook on the 
School Library Media Center. 


ALA 80/440 1 cassette 


Future Perfect: Worklife Issues Facing 
Librarians 


Office for Library Personnel Resources, Advisory 
Committee/ LAMA Personnel Administration 
Section 


A sociological look at predictions and specula- 
tions concerning work in America in the next two 
decades: a chance to see beyond present per- 
sonnel practice and policy to future development 
that will affect human resources. 


ALA 80/451-452 2 cassettes 


The Road Back: Survival Information for the 
Ex-Offender 


ASCLA Library Services To Prisoners Section 


Three-part program: institutional and public li- 
brarians and state consultants discuss re-entry 
programs in which they are involved; representa- 
tives of two ex-offender groups talk about their 
organizations, the needs of ex-offenders and how 
libraries can get involved in assisting them; and 
an overview of re-entry materials and resources. 


ALA 80/461-462 2 cassettes 


The Potential of Online Circulation Systems 
as Public Catalogs 


RASD Catalog Use Committee/LITA 
Information Science and Automation Section/ 
RTSD 


A panel of six speakers informs public and tech- 
nical services librarians of devolpments in li- 
brary automation. 


ALA 80/470 1 cassette / 


Serving Your Ethnic Community: Creative 
Ongoing Programs 


Social Responsibilities Round Table 


By means of demonstrations, presentations, re- 
ports, and exhibits of multiethnic activities in 
the United States, Canada, and Australia, par- 
ticipants acquaint librarians with the wide variety 
of programs available for use in their own local 
communities. 


ALA 80/481-482 2 cassettes 
Career Stress and Career Change 


LAMA Women Administrators Discussion Group/ 
Status of Women in Librarianship Committee/ 
SRRT Task Force on Women 


Program concerning career advancement and the 
related stresses; discussion of assessment of 
one’s own needs to make career changes based 
on stress experienced in one’s present position. 


ALA 80/491-492 2 cassettes 


Marketing and Library Cooperatives: 
Developing a Strategy 


ASCLA Multitype Library Cooperation Section 


Speaker, who is a management consultant, de- 
fines marketing, outlines the tools used in de- 
veloping an overall marketing strategy, and pre- 
sents a case study for library cooperatives. 


ALA 80/501-502 2 cassettes 
Research and the Catalog 
Library Research Round Table 


A review of both recent research related to the 
library catalog and the use of this research in 
management of a library. 


ALA 80/511-512 2 cassettes 


Non-Commercial Sources of 
Micropublications 


RTSD Resources Section/GODORT 
Microforms Task Force 


Program addresses questions of how to discover 
the resources available through non-commercial 
publishers, the quality of non-commercial micro- 
forms, vendor negotiations, and basic biblio- 
graphic controls. 


ALA 80/520 1 cassette 


The Public Services Librarian and the 
Changing Library Catalog: AACR2 and 
Other Developments 


RASD 


Program designed to help reference and other 
public services librarians be better able to work 
with catalog librarian colleagues in planning and 
implementing catalog changes, to use evolving 
catalogs, and to educate library users to the 
changing catalog. 


ALA 80/530 1 cassette 
The Importance of Job References 
Junior Members Round Table 


A review of what is known about employment 
references—their purposes, how they are used 
in the selection and hiring process, and their 
shortcomings. 





ALA 80/541-542 2 cassettes 


Sowing the Seed: Library Materials for 
Farmers 


PLA Small and Medium-sized Public Libraries 
Section 


Encourages public libraries to serve the informa- 
tion needs of farmers by developing and main- 
taining farm collections, analyzing rural com- 
munities, developing clientele, working with 
agricultural institutions, utilizing interlibrary loan, 
and doing quality PR in quantity. 


ALA 80/551-552 2 cassettes 


The Hidden Market: The Young Adult 
Library Market for Adult Books 


YASD Publishers Liaison Committee 


Panel discussion featuring representatives from 
publishing, people involved in editorial areas of 
adult trade departments of publishing houses, 
and a reactor panel of young adult librarians. 


ALA 80/561-562-563 3 cassettes 
You Count! Library Statistics in the ’80s 
LAMA Statistics Section 


Offers an overview of recent and projected li- 
brary statistical activities, presents a state-of- 
the-art report on new approaches for library sta- 
tistics, and provides information on two projects 
—the Handbook of Standard Terminology and 
the ANSI Standard for Library Statistics. 


ALA 80/570 1 cassette 


Who Didn’t You Reach Today? Marketing 
Strategies for Educating Library Non-Users 


Library Instruction Round Table 


Discussion of needs that library education pro- 
grams are not addressing and suggestions of 
possible plans to meet those needs. 


ALA 80/581-582 2 cassettes 


Home Video/Computers and Other Marvels: 
Will Libraries Be Necessary? 


LITA 


Questions the need, if any, for libraries when 
technology enables individuals to have their own 
complete library and retrieval systems in their 
own homes through the use of minicomputers, 
two-way video, and videodiscs. 


ALA 80/591-592 2 cassettes 


Scholarly Communication: Report of the 
National Enquiry—A Critique 


ACRL 


A panel discussion involving representatives from 
various constituencies affected by the report— 
the academic library, the library school, teaching 
faculty, large research libraries, and the pu- 
lishing field—to explore its impact on the intel- 
lectual community. 


ALA 80/611-612 2 casseftes 
Evaluation and Use of User Studies 
RTSD Resources Section 


Focus of this program is on specific methodolo- 
gies employed in use and user studies and the 
advantages and disadvantages of their ap- 
proaches. 


ALA 80/621-622 2 cassettes 


Community Information in the ’80s: Staff 
Training for | & R 


PLA Information and Referral Services 
Committee 


A panel presentation addressing questions of 
the kinds of training needed, who should be do- 
ing the training, and what is the responsibility of 
library schools. Also, what the public library 
does to prepare its staff for | & R service, what 
training role other professionals can play, and 
what state library agencies have to offer. 


ALA 80/630 1 cassette 
Inaugural Banquet 


Address by incoming ALA President Peggy Sulli- 
van. 


ALA 80/641-642 2 cassettes 
ALA Council and Executive Boatd 


Proceedings of this meeting, including addresses 
by outgoing ALA President Thomas J. Galvin and 
F. James Rutherford, Assistant Secretary for Edu- 
cational Research and Improvement. 


ALA 80/651-652 2 cassettes 
International Relations Assembly 
International Relations Committee 


Presidents of the Canadian Library Association, 
the Library Association, and the Mexican Library 
Association report on international relations 
activities of their organizations. Representatives 
of ALA units follow with summaries of their re- 
cent activities in the international sphere. 


ALA 80/661-662 2 cassettes | 
Out of the Closet and Onto the Shelves 
Gay Task Force 


A discussion of materials and methods to meet 
the growing demand in schools for accurate in- 
formation on homosexuality and gay people. 


ALA 80/671-672 2 cassettes 


How to Organize and Nurture a Friends of 
the Library Group in an Academic or 
Public Library 


LAMA PRS/Friends of Libraries USA 


Representatives from academic and public li- 
braries discuss various points of view concern- 
ing problems of organizing friends groups at both 
the local and state levels. 


ORDERING INFORMATION 


Price $10.95 per cassette, postpaid 


NOTE: Many programs are contained on more than one cassette. For ex- 
ample, ALA 80/301-302 is made up of two cassettes. The price of this pro- 
gram is $21.90 (two times the single-cassette price of $10.95). 


10 to 25 cassettes 
26 to 50 cassettes 
51 or more cassettes 


Discounts: 


10% off* 
20% off* 
30% off* 


*ALA membership discounts are given in addition to these discounts. In- 
clude membership number when ordering. 


IMPORTANT: PLEASE ORDER PROGRAMS BY BOTH TITLE AND CODE NUMBER. 


Cassette tapes from Conferences back through 1972 are also available. 
Listings and price information will be provided upon request. 


Order Department 


American Library Association 
50 East Huron Street, Chicago, Illinois 60611 





29-May 1: New Mexico LA Annual Conf., 
Conv. Ctr., Albuquerque. Theme, “Shaping 
the 80’s.”’ Z. Vivian, POB 267, Tijeras, 
NM 87059. -- 


29-May 2: Washington LA Annual Conf., 
Central Washington University, Ellensburg, 
Wash. M. Doi, Central Washington U., 
Ellensburg 98926. 


30-May 2: New England Educational 
Media Assn. Annual Conf., Lord Cromwell 
Motor Inn, Cromwell, Conn. L. Cingolani, 
Conf. Ping., Box 52, Kingston, MA 02364 
(617-747-0094). | 


May : 


2: New England Activists Annual Meeting, 
Amherst Col., Mass. J. Kendall, Pres./ 
NEA, Library, U. Mass., Amherst 01003. 


3-15: Library Administrators Development 
Program, Donaldson Brown Ctr., U. 
Maryland, Port Deposit, Md. E. T. Knight, 
Administrative Asst., LADP, U. Maryland/ 
CLIS, College Park, MD 20742. 


6-9: Florida LA Annual Conf., Konover 
Hotel, Miami Beach. M. A. Rutledge, 
2411 Winthrop Rd., Tallahassee, FL 32312 
(904-386-9286). 


7-8: Breaking Down the Barriers: 
Information Services for Disabled Persons, 
Chicago. Spons., Ctr. for Rehab. Info./U. 
Illinois Med. Ctr., Urbana-Champaign, & 
ILA/Specialized L. Svcs. Off. Cont. Ed. for 
Health Professionals, 505 E. Green St., 
Champaign 61820 (217-333-8145). 


10-15: 8th Course on Law Librarianship, 
Sydney & Canberra, Australia. Spons., 
International Assn. of Law Libraries. 
Theme, “Australian and South Pacific Law: 
Structure and Legal Materials.” Fee, $100. 
R. Brian, Chair/Organizing Comm., 8th 
IALL Course on Law Librarianship, POB 
78, St. Paul’s, N.S.W. 2031, Australia 
(062-02-662-3274/off; 062-02-371-8519/ 
res). 


14-16: Montana LA Annual Conf., Village 
Red Lion Inn, Missoula, Mont. E. Oelz, 
Director of Public Services, University of 
Montana, Missoula, MT 59801. 


27-28: Vermont LA Annual Meeting, 
Lyndon State College, Lyndonville. 

J. Nielsen, Kellogg-Hubbard Library, 
Montpelier, VT 05602 (802-223-3338). 


29-June 4: Medical LA Annual Conf., 
Montreal. Medical Libraries Assn., 
19 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, IL 60611. 


June 


4-5: Maryland LA Annual Meeting, 
Convention Center, Baltimore. L. 
Brammer, Cecil County Library, 135 E. 
Main St., Elkton, MD 21921 
(301-298-0914). 


21-24: Association of Jewish Libraries 
Conv., Grossinger’s, New York. E. Degani, 
Cony. Coord., Jewish Theological 
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Seminary, 3080 Broadway, NYC 10027 
(212-749-8000). 


July f. 


7-10: Second International Conf. on User 
Education, Keble Col., Oxford, England. 
Spons., British L. Research & Development 
Dept. Info.: Second Int’l. Conf. on User 
Ed., POB 45, Loughborough, 
Leicestershire, LE11 3UL, England. 


6-Aug. 29: Ninth International Graduate 
Summer School in Librarianship and 
Information Science, College of Lnshp. 
Wales. 


August 


10-12: Conf. on Canadian-American 
Librarianship, U. Maine, Orono. In 
conjunction with conference on the French 
in North America. T. Patterson, Fogler 
Library, U. Maine, Orono 04473. 


26-29: Pacific Northwest LA Annual 
Meeting, Portland Marriott, Portland, Ore. 





—Advertisements— 





SPACE PLANNING & PRACTICAL 
DESIGN FOR LIBRARIANS 
è Dec. 10-12 NYC 
e Mar. 25-27 NYC 
LIBRARY AUTOMATION & 
FACILITY PLANNING 
e Feb. 12-13 Miami 
Fee: $225 
Approved by MLA for 21 CEA credits 
AARON COHEN & ASSOC. 
Teatown Rd. 
Croton-on-Hudon, NY 10520 
914-271-8170 





A. Green, Portneuf District Library, 
Pocatello, ID 83201. . 
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THE UNIVERSITY 
OF CHICAGO 
GRADUATE LIBRARY 
SCHOOL 


announces 


SCHOLARSHIPS AND 
FINANCIAL AID 1981-82 


The Graduate Library School of- 
fers scholarships for the academic 
year 1981-82, for study for the MA 
degree, the PhD degree, and the 
Certificate of Advanced Study. 


Part-time employment and work/ 
study programs are offered in co- 
operation with the university li- 
brary. Federally insured loans are 
also available. Awards are based 
on faculty evaluation of each ap- 
plicant’s potential and motivation 
for graduate study, research, and 
professional work in librarianship 
and information science, Par- 
ticular consideration is given to 
applicants objectives, academic 
record, and performance on the 
GRE test. The school offers in- 
struction in the principles and 
practice of librarianship, and at- 
tempts to provide an educational 
foundation for career-long profes- 
sional development. 


Apply by Feb. 1, 1981 to: Dean, 
Graduate Library School, JRL 
$102, University of Chicago, 1100 
E. 57th St., Chicago, IL 60637. 
Applicants are considered without 
regard to race, color, religion, 
sex, national or ethnic origin, or 
handicap. 





` Library Seminar 


Oxford, England 
‘Libraries and Librarianship in England” 


Lecture/discussion by leading English library specialists 

Professional visits to the Bodleian and other Oxford libraries 

Field trips to other representative libraries and organizations in England 
Consultation can be arranged on special interests in librarianship 

Up to four hours graduate credit available from the University of Oklahoma 


May 24 - June 12, 1981 


Please send more information on the Oxford Library Seminar. 


Name 
Address 
City 


Mail to: 
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OXFORD SEMINAR 
1700 Asp Avenue 
Norman, OK 73037 
(405) 325-1061 
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ASSISTANT DEAN FOR COLLECTION DEVELOPMENT 
| University of. New Mexico General Library 


Required: graduate degree in library science from an ALA-accredited institetion. Advanced 
degree(s), while desirable, will be considered only in comparing candidates with similar 
demonstrated ability and experience. k; 


Special qualifications: dynamic individual with demonstrated initiative in managing and interpreting 
the collection function in research-oriented libraries. Increasingly responsible administrative and 
supervisory experience; knowledge of collection management issues; demonstrated skills in working 
effectively with library faculty and staff. Demonstrated ability to coordinate collection activities with 
local, state, regional, and national organizations. 


Responsibilities: evaluates collection development function and structure; responsible for establish- 
ing policy, procedures, and priorities for collection management; leads and assesses efforts of 
25-30 subject selectors; promotes effective communications with university faculty. Has primary 
responsibility to allocate and monitor materials budget, maintaining balance among competing 
interests. Plays a major role in policy setting, implementation, and evaluation, re: library manage- 


Ope w 


AS! 





ment. 


Faculty rank: negotiable. Incumbent is obligated to comply with policies of Faculty Handbook, 


requiring research, publication, and service. 


Salary: negotiable—minimum $30,000. 
Application deadline: Jan. 31, 1981. 
Expected appointment date: July 1, 1981. 


Send letter of application, resume, and names of 3 references to: Margo Trumpeter, Personnel 
Librarian, University of New Mexico General Library, Albuquerque, NM 87131. 


An affirmative-action, equal-opportunity employer. 


, 
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selection, faculty liaison, online searching, biblio- 


graphic instruction. ALA-accredited library degree 
required. An additional advanced degree in a sub- 


ject field preferred. Experience or background in 
one or more of subjects designated is highly desira- 
ble. A record of progressive professional contribu- 


= | tions and achievements must be established. 12- 


month appointment at assistant librarian or senior 


n _ assistant librarian rank, depending on qualifications 








and experience ($16,008—$20,412). Send letter 


of application, including resume and names of 5 
| references, by Dec. 15 to: Maureen Pastine, Library 


Director, San Jose State University Library, 205 S. 


Fourth St., San Jose, CA 95192. An equal- 


opportunity, affirmative-action employer. - 


Science librarian. Responsible for supervising 
branch science library, providing reference services, 


_ maintaining science collection, performing online 
- searching through commercial databases, and coor- 


Binsin programs with faculty in science depart- 
ment. Instructor or assistant professor. 9-month 
contract. Qualifications: MLS from accredited 
school, undergraduate and graduate work in science 


highly desirable. Salary range $14,000-$16,000. 


Wanted Sept. 1, 1981. Address inquiries to: Donald 
T. Hartman, Dean of Academic Affairs, Juniata Col- 
lege, Huntingdon, PA 16652. Affirmative-action, 


| equal-opportunity employer. 





Serials cataloger. Responsible for cataloging serials 
in all languages and subject areas using OCLC, L 

classification system, and AACR 2; for developing 
procedures for serials cataloging and for supervising 


implementation of these procedures. Reports to 


head, serials department. Requires master’s degree 
from ALA-accredited library school or equivalent; 
previous experience in serials cataloging using 


| AACR, LC classification, and subject headings, and 
experience with OCLC or other automated catalog- 


ing systems. Good oral and written communication 


| skills. 1 or more modern European languages pre- 
| ferred. Tenure-track position, 12-month appoint- 

ment, TIAA/CREF, health insurance, usual holi- 
| days, 24 days annual leave, 12 days sick leave, 


tuition remission. Rank and salary: commensurate 
with experience and qualifications, 
$12,000-—$15,000. Applicants should submit let- 
ter of application, resume, and placement folder or 
3 letters of reference by Dec. 31 to: H. Lea Wells, 
Personne! Librarian, The University of Tennessee 
Library, Knoxville, TN 37916. UTK is an EEO, 
affirmative-action, Title IX, Section 504 employer. 





Technical services librarian. MLS required, experi- 
ence preferred. Plans, supervises, and implements 
all cataloging activities: Participates in faculty 
liaison and book selection program. Must have 
commitment to technical services and interest in 
public services. Salary $12,468 minimum. Avail- 
able immediately. Send resume and names of 3 


references to: Robert C. Hersch, Director, Livermore 
Pa: Pembroke State University, Pembroke, NC 
28372. An AA, EO employer. l 





University librarian: Loyola University in New Or- 
leans seeks a chief administrative officer for the 
university library, responsible for all aspects of li- 
brary operation. Loyola is a private, Roman Catholic 
liberal arts university enrolling about 5,000 stu- 
dents. Undergraduate instruction predominates: 
master’s and law degrees are awarded. The Law 
Library is separately administered. The university is 
in residential uptown New Orleans, served by public 
transportation and close to other universities and 
colleges. The university library holds about 
300,000 bound volumes in addition to audiovisual 
equipment, and subscribes to about 1,300 serials. 
It has 3 satellite facilities, the Music Library, gov- 
ernment documents center, and media center. A 
member of the Southeastern Library Network, it has 
largely automated its cataloging, is introducing an 
automated circulation system, and plans an auto- 
mated acquisitions system for 1981. The university 
librarian is responsible to the vice president for 
academic affairs, is assisted by 8 professional libra- 
rians and a staff of 20.5, and is advised by a 
university library committee representing the col- 
leges. Applicants are expected to hold at least an 
MLS from ALA-accredited school. of librarianship. 
They should have at least 7 yrs. of experience in 
academic librarianship, including considerable 
supervisory responsibility. They should be compe- 
tent to administer a large budget and should be 
familiar with recent developments in their profes- 
sion. The university librarian has faculty rank and 
ete pty for tenure: Contracts are for 12 months, 
with a 4-week vacation period. Salary will be ad- 
justed to qualifications, $28,000-$31,000. The 
position must be occupied by June 1981 and may 
be occupied in March 1981. Applications will be 
accepted until Jan. 30, 1981. They should include 
resume,- references, and, if available, placement 
file, and be addressed to: University Librarian 
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Loyola University Main Library, 6363 St. Charles 
Ave., New Orleans, LA 70118. Loyola is an equal-® 
opportunity, affirmative-action employer. oy 





. CONSULTANT 


Public library consultant: advise library adminis- 
trators and represent state library to,librarians, 
trustees, public officials, and general public. Posi- 
tion requires MLS and certification by N.C. Public 
Librarian Certification Commission, plus 5 yrs.’ 
successful public library experience, including 2 
yrs. in an administrative position. Strong back- 
ground in public library administration/organization 
with special knowledge of library physical facilities 
and construction. Good organizational ability, 
self-motivation, and excellent interpersonal and 
consultant skills are necessary. Evidence of ability 
to communicate, orally and in writing, is important. 
Position now open. Salary $19,476-$27,132. 
Send resume to: Marion Johnson, Chief Librarian 
Consultant, NC Division of State Library, 109 E. 
Jones St., Raleigh, NC 27611. Affirmative-action, 
equal-opportunity employer. 





LAW LIBRARY 


Reader services librarian, Law Library, Wayne State 
University. Responsible for providing reference ser- 
vice for day and sening students. Position will 
involve 2 evenings and Saturday or Sunday plus 
some daytime assignments. Will be responsible for 
maintaining circulation desk seřvice with full-time 
staff and student assistants. Overall supervision will 
involve 2 full-time staff members assigned to course 
reserves, overdues, and document delivery. Will be 
responsible for interviewing, hiring, and evaluating 
student assistants. Will participate in the formula- 
tion of policies relating to all aspects of reader 
services; tours, orientation, circulation, community 
services. Required: 5th-yr. library science degree 
from an accredited library science program. Demon- 
strated ability to supervise is necessary. Some ex- 
perience in a library with legal materials preferred. 
Salary $13,869- $20,140, depending on qualifica- 
tions and experience. Fringe benefits: TIAA/CREF 
retirement plan, social security; health, hospital, 
and life insurance partially subsidized; liberal sick 
leave. Write to: Robert T. Grazier, Associate Direc- 
tor of Libraries, Wayne State University, Detroit, MI 
Sees The university is an equal-opportunity em- 
ployer. 


LIBRARY EDUCATION 


Assistant professor faculty position. Texas Woman’s 


University School of Library Science invites applica- 
tions for the position of assistant professor to begin 
summer or fall 1981. Responsibilities include ex- 
panding information science program, teaching 
courses in information science, supervising 
graduate research, advising students, and maintain- 
ing a personal program of research and publication. 
Teaching and professional working experience is 
required. Qualifications: an earned doctorate in li- 
brary science, computer science, or related fields. 
Will consider ahi deli who are nearing completion 
of dissertation. Letter of application should include 
vita and 3 references, attesting to teaching ability 
and professional promise. Tenure-track appoint- 
ment. Salary range $15,000-—$21,000, commen- 
surate with qualifications and experience. Denton is 
30 miles north of Dallas/Fort Worth metroplex. 
Deadline for applications Jan. 15, 1981. Contact: 





DIRECTOR OF THE DIVISION OF LIBRARY SCIENCE 


at San Jose State University. Service to begin August 1981. Tenure-track position at associate or 
professor rank, with salary range of $24,800-—$31,380 plus benefits. 10-month position with addi- 
tional compensation for summer session administration. Qualifications include MLS plus doctorate. 
Administrative and teaching experience essential. Responsibilities include program planning, 
personnel management, budgeting, and approximately half-time teaching. More detailed information 
of position available upon request. Send complete resume and reference by Feb. 27, 1981, to: 
Leslie M. Janke, Director, Division of Library Science, San Jose State University, 


San Jose, CA 95192. 


An equal-opportunity, affirmative-action employer. 
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Dr. Rha D. Cleveland, Chair, Search Comr ittee, 


Sokool of Library Science, Box 22905, ` Sta- 
tion, Denton, TX 76204. Texas Woman's University 
is an equal-opportunity employer. 


Director, MLIS program—The University of Arkansas 
at Little Rock has reopened its search and is seek- 
ing applications and nominations for a director to 
provide leadership in the implementation of a new 
Master of Library and Information Science program. 
The multi-disciplinary program is designed to pre- 
pare individuals for professional position in schools, 
public libraries, and business, industry, and gov- 
ernment. ALA accreditation is a goal. Candidates 
must have a master’s degree in library and/or in- 
formation science from an ALA-accredited program, 
and an earned doctorate. The director can be ap- 


pointed by July 1, 1981 or earlier; salary is com- 


petitive and commensurate with qualifica- 
tions—mid $30's. Inquiries, nominations, or appli- 
cations should be addressed to: Dr. Harri Baker, 
Chairperson, MLIS Search Committee, Office of the 
Executive Vice Chancellor for Academic Affairs, 
UALR, 33rd & University, Little Rock, AR 72204. 
An affirmative-action employer. 


Information science. This faculty position in the 
library science department will initially invoive 
teaching library science and information science 
course®. The person selected will have the opportu- 
nity to give leadership to the development of an 
undergraduate major in information science. Ex- 


| perience in teaching and in information science is 


desired. Doctorate preferred. Rank and salary de- 
pendent upon experience and training, 
$13,414-$17,855. Employment date Sept. 1, 
1981. Apply by submitting vita, 3 letters of recom- 
mendation, and transcripts by Dec. 15 to: Keith E. 
Yoder, Chairperson, Department of Library Science, 
Millersville State College, Millersville, PA 17551. 
Millersville State College earnestly seeks and is 
eager to receive applications from women and 
minority candidates. 


Library and information services education. Faculty 
position. Tenure appointment for 1981/82 aca- 
demic year with rank and salary dependent upon 
qualifications. Salary range $20,000-$30,000. To 
teach introductory and advanced courses related to 
the organization of knowledge, such as cataloging 
and classification, bibliographic networks, biblio- 
graphic control, and to do research. Doctorate or 
A.B.D. in library, information, or related field. 
10-month position with summer school teaching 
optional at 10% academic year salary per course. 
TIAA or state plan, Blue Cross-Blue Shield. Send 
application, resume, and names of 3 references to: 
Dr. Hans Wellisch, College of Library and Informa- 
tion Services, Hornbake Library Bldg., Room 1101, 
University of Maryland, College Park, MD 20742. 
Equal-opportunity employer. 


Library science faculty position with preferred spe- 
cialties in library technical processes; automation; 
reference service; and science bibliography. Pre- 
ferred qualifications include earned doctorate in 
library science; research ability; excellence as 
teacher; experience in cataloging, automation, and 
reference service; commitment to libraries in edu- 
cational settings. Minimum salary $22,000. Full 
professorship available, dependent on experience. 
Summer teaching available. Applications from 
minority persons are welcomed. Send resume, offi- 
cial graduate transcript, 3 letters of reference, and 
letter of application by Feb. 15, 1981, to: Alice P. 
Naylor, Chairperson, Department of Educational 
Apes Appalachian State University, Boone, NC 


Tenure-track appointment: social science literature, 
library systems analysis, and information science- 
related courses. Qualifications: MLS, PhD, and 
professional experience in library and information 
science. Teaching load of 3 graduate classes per 
term, research activity, student advising, and com- 
mittee work. Salary for 8% months from $18,280, 
extra salary for summer teaching. TIAA and major 
medical. Vita and information to: Dr. E. W. Stone, 
Graduate Dept. of Library & Information Science, 
The Catholic University of America, Washington, DC 
20064. AA, EO employer. 


MEDICAL LIBRARY 


Education/information librarian. 12-months posi- 
tion. Educational and information science back- 
grounds desirable. Online searching required. 
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Ability in the following an asset: audiovisual 
cataloging and reference, computer-assisted in- 
struction, and library instruction. Medical or scien- 
tific background preferred. Qualifications: master’s 
degree from ALA-accredited school, health science 
library experience or training. Faculty rank depen- 
dent upon experience. Benefits: 20 days annual 
leave, group health, @nd Georgia Teacher's Retire- 
ment Program. Salary commensurate with training 
and experience, minimum $15,500. Reports to the 
chief, education/information department. Send re- 
sume and references to: Thos. G. Basler, Director of 
Libraries, Medical College of Georgia, Augusta, GA 
30912; 404-828-2856. EEO, M/F. 


PUBLIC LIBRARY 


Assistant director, Nashua Public Library. Minimum 
qualifications: MLS; administrative experience in a 
public library. Duties: personnel, budgeting, daily 
lial ing? details. Salary $17,500-$18,500. Ap- 
plication deadline Dec. 15. Send covering letter 
and resume to: Clarke S. Davis, Director, Nashua 
Public Library, 2 Court Street, Nashua, NH 03060; 
603-883-4141. An equal-opportunity employer. 


Assistant director, Northwest Regional Library, a 
consolidated public library system sening the 5 
northwestern counties of Minnesota. Respon- 
sibilities include planning, coordinating, and super- 
vising library services and procedures at the 
headquarters library including adult and children’s 
programming, reference, circulation, and readers’ 
advisory services; technical services, interlibrary 
loan, state film circuit, and Mail-a-Book services. 
Assist with the preparation, presentation, and im- 
plementation of library budget. Personnel selection, 
training, and promotion. Must have an understand- 
ing of and appreciation for small rural communities. 
MLS from ALA-accredited library school and at least 
2 yrs.’ experience in a public library required. 
$14,000 + benefits (4 weeks’ annual leave, sick 
leave, Minnesota retirement system). Deadline for 
application Jan. 31, 1981. Send resume, 3 refer- 
ences to: Wayne Alfveby, Director, Northwest 
Hh gol Library, 101 E. First, Thief River Falls, 
MN 56701. An equal-opportunity, affirmative- 
action employer. 


Automation Librarian (position reopened). Super- 
vise implementation of circulation and online 
catalog automation project. Will be involved in 
planning, training, and will supervise quality/ 
authority control of local database. Required: 3-5 
yrs.’ technical services experience, including OCLC; 
skills in system analysis, employment training pro- 
grams, library automation and retrospective data 
conversion. This is a 2-3 yr. position. Salary: 
$14,200+. Send letter of application, resume, and 
references by Dec. 31 to: J. Alexi Fosse, Executive 
Director, Lewis & Clark Library System, POB 368, 
Edwardsville, IL 62025; 618-656-3216. 


Chief of public services, Flint Public Library. 
$33,216-$36,192. Member of 3-person adminis- 
trative team. In charge of adult and children’s ser- 
vices at the main library, includes supervision, 
in-service training, programs, planning, and book 
selection. Outstanding fringe benefits. Requires 
MLS plus at least 5 yrs.’ appropriate experience 
with at least 3 yrs. in administration. Apply by Dec. 
15 to: John A. Oliver, Director, Flint Public Library, 
1026 E. Kearsley St., Flint, MI 48502. An equal- 
opportunity, affirmative-action employer. 


Children’s librarian. Entry-level position in Young 
People’s Dept. serving pre-school through grade 8. 
Duties include reference, selection, and program- 
ming. Library serves community of 80,000 located 
40 miles west of Chicago. MLS required. Starting 
salary $18,083. Deadline Jan. 17, 1981. Send 
resume and transcript to: Janet Pillifant, Aurora 
booa Library, 1 East Benton St., Aurora, IL 


Children’s librarian. Responsible for developing and 
conducting a program of libraty services for patrons 
from birth through 12 years of age at the main 
library. Salary $14,194-—$18,792. ALA-accredited 
MLS required. The Cumberland County Public Li- 
brary serves the state’s third fastest-growing met- 
ropolitan area through 2 main libraries, 7 branches, 
and a bookmobile. Submit resume to: Margaret Ste- 
vens, Administrative Assistant, Cumberland County 
Public Library, POB 1720, Fayetteville, NC 28302. 


City-county library director: Yuma, Ariz. Enthusias- 
tic, innovative person for desert community of 
50,000 located on the Colorado River midway be- 
tween San Diego and Phoenix. A dynamic system 
which includes a main and 5 affiliate libraries, 2 
bookmobiles, staff of 33. Budget over $700,000 
serving approximately 130,000 with a materials col- 
lection of 170,000 and OCLC system. Position 
requires ALA-accredited MLS with 10 yrs.’ profes- 
sional experience, 3~5 in an administrative posi- 
tion. Salary range $22,000-$28,000 with gener- 
ous fringe benefits. Responsible to administrative 
board of trustees and must have ability to relate to 
staff, city and county officials, and community. 
Applications will be accepted through Feb. 15, 
1981. Send resume and 3 or more references to: 
Chair of the Personnel Committee, Yuma City- 
County Library, 350 Third Ave., Yuma, AZ 85364; 


602-782-1871. 


Coordinator, extension services. Management posi- 
tion responsible for operation of’major department 
within library PAA Supervises and plans work of 
20 branches, 3 bookmobiles, Talking Book Library 
(blind and physically handicapped), and Summit 
Services (senior citizens). Incumbent retiring. Sal- 
ary range $15,412-$26,270. Send applications by 
Jan. 20 to: Kathryn C. Hendon, Administrative 
Assistant, Louisville Free Public Library, Fourth and 
York Sts., Louisville, KY 40203. An equal-oppor- 
tunity, affirmative-action emplayer. 


Director, Bud Werner Memorial Library, Steamboat 
Springs, Colo., a friendly, service-oriented, modern 
facility serving 6,000 resort and ranch area resi- 
dents. Circulation 54,000; FTE 3; budget 
$75,000. Responsible for staffing, budgeting, pur- 
chasing, public relations, planning, and program 
development. Must be energetic, innovative, able to |. 
work effectively with community organizations and 
patrons. ALA-accredited degree and 2 yrs. libra 
experience preferred. Salary $15,000-$18,00 
plus full health benefits. Send resume/references 
before Jan. 7, 1981, to: Selection Committee Coor- 
dinator Lynn Bear, 28950 County Road #14, Oak 
Creek, CO 80467 or call 303-879-3634, M-F, 
8-10 am MST for job description and annual 
report. 


Director of library services in Clarendon County, 
population 25,604. Challenging position requiring 
service-oriented administrator. Building program in 
near future. Located in South Carolina low country 
within an hour of beach and resort areas. Minimum: 
master's in library science from ALA-accredited 
school and 1 yr. experience in public library work.. 
Position available Dec. 1. Salary range 
$12,506-$13,806. Standard benefits. Contact: 
Search Committee, Clarendon County Public Li- 
brary, Box 402, Manning, SC 29102. 


Head of adult services for a regional library servin 
a population of 217,863. ALA-accredited MLS wit 
concentration in reference and a minimum of 5 yrs.’ 
professional experience to include at least 2 yrs. in 
a responsible supervisory position. Coordinate, di- 
rect, and supervise reference services for adults and 
young adults. Salary range $16,955-$21,301, de- 
pending on experience. Position open Oct. 15. Send 
resume, references, and letter of applications to: 
Wanda J. Calhoun, Director, Augusta Regional Li- 
brary, 902 Greene St., Augusta, GA 30902. 


Head of reference services (Librarian ||, public ser- 
vices). Job summary: plans the objectives of refer- 
ence; plans, organizes, and implements objectives 


_ for 1-5 yrs.; coordinates purchase of current refer- 


ence materials; monitors reference budget; plans 
and coordinates training; maintains and analyzes 
Statistics for reference. Experience and training: 
master's degree from accredited school of library 
science. One yr. experience on the job for profi- 
ciency. Salary $1,004/mo. Submit application and 
a sample of written organizational skills by Dec. 31 
to: Personal Resource Officer, POB 1579, Colorado 
Springs, CO 80901. 


Librarian |. Entry-level position in Adult Services 
Dept. Duties include general reference, readers’ 
advisory, and materials selection. MLS required. 
Starting salary $13,083. Library serves community 
of 80,000, located 40 miles west of Chicago. Dead- 
line Jan. 10, 1981. Send resume and transcript to: 
Janet Pillifant, Aurora Public Library, 1 East Benton 
St., Aurora, IL 60506. 
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-Library director, Saginaw (Mich. Public Library 


Budget $1.3 million. MLS + 5 yrs.’ admin. experi- 
ence. Skills fa administration management, person- 
nel, building, budgeting, and familiar with com- 
uter services. Salary $25,000-$30,000 + liberal 
ringe benefits. Send resume with complete record 
of training, education, and experience to: Webster 
Cook, Pres., Saginaw Library Commission, 505 
Janes Št., Saginaw, MI 48605. 


Library director to assume retiring director's posi- 
tion at New Canaan, Conn., public library July 1, 
1981. $2 million expansion recently completed. 
104,000 volumes, 180,000 circulation, heavy 
reference use, active children’s department. Staff 
of 22 FTE including 7 professionals. $500,000 
annual budget; serves town of 20,000. ALA- 
accredited MLS, at least 5 yrs.’ public library ex- 
perience with demonstrated administrative skills. 
Starting salary $25,000-$28,000. Send letter of 
application, resumes, names, and addresses of 3 
references by Feb. 1, 1981, to: Barbara Colbron, 


CONSUMER 
CLASSIES 


All notices relating to library employ- 
ment now appear in AL’s new pullout 
CAREER LEADS section. 

Classified rate: $4/line 


Place all ads with Jan Grey, American Libraries, 


Classified Advertising, 50 E. Huron St., Chicago, IL | 


60611, (312) 944-6780. 


FOR SALE 


FOR SALE—USED BOOKS: approx. 55,000 vol- 
umes for sale as a lot. Some 19th century volumes, 
all are pre1970; former bookstore collection in fair 
to good condition; mostly non-science; title file 
available on cards with purchase. Sealed bids must 
be received before 2 pm (EST) Jan. 15, 1981. 
_ Miami University reserves the right to accept or 
_ reject any or all bids or parts of bids. Mark on bid 
envelope in lower left-hand corner “Sealed Bid- 
Used Books" and send to: Marc W. Henneberger, 
Director of Purchasing, Miami University, Oxford, 
OH 45056. Successful bidder will remove materials 
from the premises within 30 days of bid award. The 
collection will be open for inspection by appoint- 
-ment weekdays between 10 am—4 pm. For an ap- 
ointment, contact: Jennifer Cargill, Acquisitions 
ibrarian, Miami University Libraries, Oxford, OH 
45056; 513-529-4027 (TWX 810-470-8486). 


BOOKMOBILE, 1973 Gerstenslager, 24’, IHC 
transit bus type, 4500-volume capacity, 41,000 
miles, good condition, automatic transmission, air- 
brakes, air conditioner, LP generator. Bids accepted 
until Jan. 31, 1981. Contact: Joyce Humel, Direc- 


Mo | tor, Rolling Hills Consolidated Library, 501-A N. 


Belt Hwy., St. Joseph, MO 64506; 816-232-5479. 


OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 


FREE OUT-OF-PRINT SEARCH SERVICE. Exclusive 
want lists invited. Persistent worldwide search. 
Reasonable prices. LINCOLN BOOK, Log Road, 
R.F.D. #, Esmond, RI 02917. 


EXCLUSIVE want lists get prompt attention, wide 
search,reasonable prices from international Book- 
onagrs, Inc., Box 1-ALA, Pacific Pallisades, CA 


3,000 population. Main + 4 _ 
ae è branches arid bookmobile. 65 employees FTE. 
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SPECIAL LIBRARY 


Head of reference services, Central Research Li- 
brary. Responsible for defining goals, setting 
policies, and coordinating operations for reference 
services and collection development. Supervise 
staff of 3 full-time and 2 part-time professionals. 
Requirements: ALA-accredited MLS; reference ex- 
perience in a science-oriented special or academic 
library; strong planning and public relations skills; 
supervisory experience. Preferred: undergraduate 
science degree; experience with online information 
retrieval. Competitive salary—$17,000-—$23,000 
excellent benefits. Relocation expenses paid, U.S. 
citizenship required. Send resume to: Central Em- 
ployment Office, Union Carbide Corporation, Nu- 
clear Division, POB M, Oak Ridge, TN 37830. An 
equal-opportunity employer. 


SCHOLARLY, LITERARY, TECHNICAL, o.p. titles 
are our specialty. Free pone worldwide search 
given to exclusive want list. Large catalog stock. 
J. Hood, Bookseller, 1401 Massachusetts, Lawr- 
ence, KS 66044. 


THE ARTS AND ARCHITECTURE. Let a specialist 
search for your o.p titles. American or foreign. In- 
quiries for single titles or desiderata lists receive 
personal and diligent attention, if given to us exclu- 
sively for a specific time. Paul A. Stroock, Box 126, 
Jericho, NY 11753. 


PERIODICALS AND SERIALS 


BACK ISSUES available of titles in reader's Guide 
and PPI. Magazine Center, Dept. 405, 1133 
Broadway, New York, NY 10010. 


ASK AND YOU SHOULD RECEIVE. Back issues from 
Way’s Magazines Unlimited. Box AL-193, Seattle, 
WA 98111. 


ABRAHAM'S MAGAZINE SERVICE, INC., BL Dept., 
56 E. 13 St., N.Y., NY 10003. Est. 1889. Please 
submit your lists of Duplicates for Sale. We buy 
sets, runs, and volumes in all fields and languages. 
No single issues wanted. 


U.S. GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS, serials, 
periodicals. 1800- 1977. We buy, sell, exchange. 
S. Ward, La Plata, MD 20646. 


` “CONGRESS IN PRINT” - a weekly alert to just- 


released committee hearings, prints, reports, and 
staff studies. $55/yr. For subscription or more in- 
formation write: Washington Monitor, 499 National 
were Building, Washington, DC 20045, 202-347- 


PERIODICALS, SERIALS, REFERENCE, GOVT. 
DOCUMENTS —social sciences and humanities. 
Please send sales and want lists. Harold J. Mason, 
Inc., 25 Van Zant St., Norwalk, CT 06855. 


MARV BROADBENT, Box 6, Beltsville, MD 20705. 
Government publications. oe single, sub- 
scription, and search orders. 301-937-8846. 


PERIODICALS bought & sold. J. S. Canner & Co., 
49-65 Lansdowne St., Boston, MA 02215. 


THANKS for keeping us so busy that we had no time 
for erting and addressing our customary Season's 
Greetings. Please accept our heartiest wishes in this 
manner. Albert J. Phiebig, Inc., Foreign Books and 
Periodicals, Box 352, White Plains, NY 10602. 
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STATE AGENCY 


State librarian. Position opening for chief adminis- 
trator of state library. Responsibilities include ad- 
ministration of comprehensive library system which 
includes oversight of state library, coordination of 
services with the state's library system, relations 
with external organizations which contract with the 
state for services and related work as required. 
Applicants must be a graduate of a school accred- 
ited by American Library Association; have 5 yrs.’ 
professional employment in a public or state library 
agency; demonstrate strong administrative skills in- 
cluding grantsmanship, poran development, and 
organizational skills; and a demonstrated ability to 
work with a governing board. Salary 
$20,000- $24,000 d.o.e. Applications should in- 
clude resume, 4 professional references, and job 
history. Before December 15, send to: Harris J. 
Wollman, Ed. D., Secretary of Education and Cul- 
tural Affairs, Kneip Building, Pierre, SD 57501. 


South Dakota is an equal-opportunity employer. 


EXTERNAL DEGREE GUIDE. Education, 504 Citi- 
zens Trust Bank, Atlanta, GA 30303. 


SERVICES AND SOURCES 


BINDING SERVICE. Inexpensive binding for a!l of 
your paperback or hardcover books. We also carry a 
large number of prebound paperbacks in stock with 
free library cards. We cover the field from kindergar- 
ten through college. For a catalog, information, or 
rush order, call Customer Service, 607-397-8725 
collect. Over 30 years of experience, STORY HOUSE 
Pet bated Bindery Lane, Charlotteville, NY 


MARCFICHE: The least expensive and most up-to- 


date source of cataloging. MARC Research, Box 
40035, Washington, DC 20016. 


MEXICO: Statistics, laws, periodicals, official pub- 
lications, literature, history, economics, etc. Re- 
quest our lists. MACH, Apdo. 7-854, Mexico 7, D.F. 


THE WISE LIBRARIAN, a monthly newsletter ser- 
ving the managerial needs of librarians. $25/yr. 
UTA copy available. Box 157A, Cheyney, PA 


“I Get Ideas From Every Issue.’' The U*N*- 
A*B*A*S*H*E*D™ Librarian, the ‘‘how | run 
my library good"'SM letter. 4 issues $15. Dept. 
AL, GPO Box 2631, N.Y., NY 10001. Available 
again U*N*A*B*A*S*H*E*D Librarian T-shirts 
pes on white, S, M, L, $6 ppd., 6-8 wk. deliv- 
ery). 


IN SPANISH—DISCOUNT BOOKS. American 
writers, children’s, essays, history. BOOKS FROM 
reii AMERICA, POB 11, S28, 142Bs. As. Argen- 
ina. 


BAR CODE LABELS for all library automated circu- 
lation systems. Guaranteed to exceed library bar 
code specs for readability, wear, and adhesion. 
Check our low prices. For more information, write or 
call collect: |.D. RECALL, 1990 North California 
Blvd., Walnut Creek, CA 94596; 415-930-8925. 


FREE CATALOG of films on energy, the environ- 
ment, and nuclear power. Contact: Green Mountain 
Post Films, POB 229L, Turners Falls, MA 01376. 


CROSS REFERENCE CARDS for school and public 
libraries put the Sears llth ed. to work. 1,222 
“see,” ‘see also,” and “notes” cards + 144-page 
manual/list with Dewey nos. only $39.95. Woods 
Library Publ. Co., 9159 Clifton, Evergreen Park, IL 
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A major contribution to comparative librarianship and a publishing 
milestone in the library and information field. | 





ALA World Encyclopedia 


of Library and Information Services 















Large 81⁄2 by 11-inch size...624 pages... almost 
700,000 words. ..452 signed articles. ..300 
illustrations both historical and contemporary 
... 144 statistical tables... the work of 
33 editorial advisers and 364 
distinguished contributors 
from 145 countries of 
the world 









| Robert Wedgeworth, 
Editor 

“In one convenient volume, the ALA 

Encyclopedia seeks to explain fundamental ideas, 

record historical events and activities, and portray 

those personalities, living and dead, who have shaped 


ay 
bas 
the field.” —Editor’s Preface. 


A truly international accomplishment 


The new ALA World Encyclopedia of Library and Information Services is the result of 
international collaboration spanning four years of planning and editorial work 
and engaging hundreds of advisers and contributors from 145 countries 
throughout the world. 

Alphabetically-arranged articles range in length from hundreds to thousands 
of words. Average article length, at more than a thousand words, provides 
enough space to treat significant aspects of librarianship; articles have been 
edited for precision, readability, and comparable coverage. 

International in scope and coverage, and reflecting the scholarship and au- 
thority ofits 385 advisers, authors, and staff, the ALA World Encyclopedia of Library 
and Information Services will enhance reference collections, serve as an invaluable 
resource for library school students, and deepen understanding among prac- 
titioners and general readers. 





a 


624p. Cloth ISBN 0-8389-0305-3 (1980) $85.00 












Special Features of the Work 


A topical Outline of Contents gives 
the reader a fresh overview of the 
organization of knowledge in the 
field for the 1980s. It is especially 
useful to the person pursuing a 
program of study or to readers 
interested in the relationship of 
the various aspects of the disci- 
pline. It cites article titles under 
topical headings and makes clear 
the editorial plan for the work. 

A precise and innovative Paral- 
lel Index in alphabetical order in 
the margins of the text pages 
provides ready reference. It was 
prepared by Carol Kelm, former 
Executive Secretary of the Re- 
sources and Technical Services 
Division of ALA. 


American Library Association 50 East Huron Street, Chicago, Illinois 60611 
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to help catalogers cope with the new code 





Anglo-American Cataloguing Rules 


Second Edition © 


On its first publication in 1967, Anglo-American Cataloguing Rules 
was greeted as “the best Code we have, or are likely to have,” 
and was soon adopted by libraries around the world. 

The second edition of AACR consolidates the achievements of 
the first and builds on them to meet the challenges of develop- 
ment and change. In an intensive three-year project, two distin- 
guished editors and an international Joint Steering Committee— 
on which the national library associations and national library 
services of the United States, Canada, and the United Kingdom 
were all represented—have produced a revision that harmonizes 
the two differing texts of the first edition. AACR2 incorporates 
the latest international standards, makes provision for the whole 
range of new materials and media now in our library collections, 
and takes notice of the impact of machine-readable cataloguing 
and bibliographic systems. There are adjustments to the text and 
presentation that nationwide reviews by AACR users have shown 
to be essential. 

One innovation is of particular importance: the rules for De- 
scription are presented in an integrated structure that provides a 
uniform basis for recording not only every known category of 
print and nonprint material, but those still unknown and unin- 
vented. 


640 pages Cloth ISBN 0-8389-3210-X $15.00 
Paper ISBN-0-8389-3211-8 $12.50 





An Introduction to the 


Anglo-American Cataloguing Rules 
Second Edition 
A VIDEOCASSETTE PROGRAM IN FOUR PARTS 


Written and produced with the collaboration of the Resources and 
Technical Services Division of the American Library Association 
and ALA Publishing Services, these presentations are designed to 
highlight for those persons concerned with cataloging some of 
the principles that have been incorporated into the new code and 
to point out some of the major differences between the first and 
second editions of the Anglo-American Cataloguing Rules. Par- 
ticipants in the program include members of the Joint Steering 
Committee, the co-editors of AACR2, and other persons actively 
involved in the code-revision effort. 

The topics in each of the four programs are: Tape 1—History and 
Development, Tape 2—Part 1: Description, Tape 3—Choice of Ac- 
cess Points, Tape 4—Form of Entry. 

The videocassettes average 28 minutes in length. They are avail- 
able for purchase or for two-week rental in 34-inch U-Matic for- 
mat only. 

Purchase price: $110 per cassette, plus shipping ($396 if all four 
cassettes are purchased at one time.) 

Two-week rental: $35 per cassette, plus shipping 

Order from: PBS VIDEO, 475 L’Enfant Plaza, SW, Washington, 
DC 20024. 





Examples for Applying 

the Anglo-American Cataloguing Rules 

Second Edition 

A THREE-PART SLIDE PROGRAM 

Produced with the collaboration of the RTSD/AACR2 Introductory 


Program Committee and ALA Publishing Services to complement 
the videocassette presentation. 


Including more than 180 slides, the three program segments 
cover Description, Choice of Access Points, and Form of Entry. 
The slides show title pages or the sources of bibliographical data 
as well as cataloging prepared using AACR2. Accompanying 
scripts explain the rules illustrated in the slides. 


ISBN 0-8389-2016-0 (1980) $90.00 





Handbook for AACR2 


Explaining and Illustrating the Anglo-American 
Cataloguing Rules, Second Edition 


Margaret Maxwell ke 


This work takes a practical ap- 
proach by following the structure 
of AACR2. The chapters and para- 
graphs in the Handbook are keyed 
to correspond to selected rules in 
the code. The Handbook elabo- 
rates the rules in three ways. First, 
each chapter highlights basic di- 
rections and shows departures 
from AACR1. Relations to other 
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The Handbook fills the gap be- 
tween the abstractness of AACR2 
and the specificity of the item in 
hand. 


476 pages Paper ISBN 0-8389-0301-0 (1980) $20.00 
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Where’s That Rule? 

A Cross-Index of the Two Editions 

of Anglo-American Cataloguing Rules 
Ronald Hagler 


Published by the Canadian Library Association. 
Distributed in the United States by ALA 


This work is a cross-index of the first and second editions of the 
Anglo-American Cataloguing Rules and is designed to assist cata- 
logers familiar with AACR7 in learning and using AACR2. It sig- 
nals and explains every variant of content between the two 
editions, no matter how subtle, how seemingly unimportant, or 
how infrequently encountered it may be. 

This is not a work to be used in teaching AACR2 to students or 
for beginners in descriptive cataloging. Rather, it is for catalogers 
so familiar with AACR1 that they need to be warned of the 
presence of any rule in which an unexpected trap might be en- 
countered whether because of content or difference of expression. 


128 pages Paper ISBN 0-8389-3235-5 (1979) $5.00 





The Making of a Code 

The Issues Underlying AACR2 

Doris Hargrett Clack, Editor 

This work is based on papers presented at an International Con- 
ference on AACR2 held in Tallahassee, Florida, in 1979 and at- 


tended by members of the Joint Steering Committee and other 
cataloging experts. 
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he Making of a Code is the only publication that gives a 
thorough examination of the theoretical basis for all of the rules 
changes in AACR2, major or minor, from the vantage point of the 
authorities responsible for them. It provides an understanding of 
the logic behind the provisions in the code, which makes them 
‘easier to comprehend and accept. The work provides this theo% 
retical base in an interesting, logical, readable manner. 


262 pages Paper ISBN 0-8389-0309-6 (1980) $15.00 





Examples Illustrating AACR2 
Eric J. Hunter and Nicholas J. Fox 


This book is designed to serve several needs: to find an example 
illustrating a particular and previously identified AACR2 rule, to 
find an example illustrating a particular cataloging problem, or to 
discover how AACR2 approaches various cataloging difficulties. 

The examples are arranged in one alphabetical sequence of 
main entries. 


192 pages Paper ISBN 0-8389-3249-5 (1980) $12.50 





Two Other ALA Titles of Interest 


The ALA Filing Rules 


Filing Committee of the Resources 
and Technical Services Division, ALA 





Specifies the arrangement of bibli- 
ographic records of library mate- 
rials whether displayed in card, 
book, microform, or online format 
and does not depend on any par- 
ticular cataloging principles by 
which bibliographic records have 
been formulated. 

The rules reflect, with very few 
exceptions, the “file-as-is” princi- 
ple. They specify that character 
strings should be considered in 
exactly the form and order in 
which they appear, emphasizing 
the way they look rather than the 
way they sound or their meaning. 
Punctuation is not considered, and 
there is no distinction among per- 
sons, places, things, and titles. Similar elements that differ in form 
are filed in different positions. The basic order of filing is word by 
word. 

The Rules consist of an introduction, which states the general 
features and principles of the work and gives a number of specific 
suggestions for assistance for users of bibliographic files arranged 
by these rules; general rules, intended to cover the most frequent 
and basic principles of filing; special rules, which are intended to 
apply to less frequent filing distinctions and which are, for the 
most part, extensions of the general rules; and three appendices: 
(1) modified letters and special characters; (2) articles in the 
nominative case in various foreign languages; and (4) a glossary. 
The final section of the Rules is an index to the entire work. 


62 pages Paper LC 80-22186 ISBN 0-8389-3255-X (1980) $3.50 





Women View Librarianship 
Nine Perspectives 

ACRL Publications in Librarianship No. 41 
Kathryn Renfro Lundy 


Interviews conducted with nine women who have occupied high 
administrative positions in libraries and library schools. The 





Two Important Notes ` 
from ALA Publishing 


GIANT WAREHOUSE SALE! 





In the mail in October to a list of more than 25,000 school 
libraries and media centers and district and state-level 
school library personnel was a brochure offering discounts 
of 40% and 65% (50% and 75% to ALA members) on al- 
most 200 book titles from ALA’s backlist. This is certainly 
the biggest and most inclusive sale of its kind in recent 
years, providing substantial savings on monographs, bib- 
liographies, glossaries, and reference publications cover- 
ing every area of librarianship. The sale extends through 
March 31, 1981. 

The “Warehouse Sale” brochure may already have 
reached you. If not, ask for a copy now by writing to the 
Sales Manager, ALA Publishing Services, American Library 
Association, 50 East Huron Street, Chicago, Illinois 60611. 
The brochure will be sent by return mail. 


1981 CATALOG OF PUBLICATIONS 


The new ALA Publishing Catalog of Publications will be 
issued in January 1981. Distribution in the past has included 
the entire personal membership of ALA. Due to escalating 
costs of printing and publishing, this blanket distribution 
will not be made this year. 

We want to make the Catalog available, of course, to any 
individual member (or nonmember) who is interested in 
receiving it. If you would like to have a free copy, please 
address your request to the Sales Manager at the address 
given at left. 

General distribution, as usual, will include a wide range 
of libraries. However, no distribution plan is perfect. If the 
Catalog has not been reaching your library, please let us 
know. A copy will be sent to you and you will be added to 
the list to receive future issues. 


women discuss the perceptions incident upon their advancement 
in administration and suggest the implications for librarianship of 
emerging developments within the field and beyond. The ques- 
tion-and-answer format of the interviews is retained in order to 
convey the imaginativeness of their responses. 

The subjects’ answers to personal questions show the blend of 
initiative, intelligence, and imagination that brings success. Com- 
ments on current issues show how a concern with trends comes 
to transform library practices. This work carries no particularly 
feminist message, for the components of administrative leadership 
are common to both men and women. However, the dearth of 
women in library administration does suggest that the women 
who speak in this book can serve as role models to women aspir- 
ing to similar positions, showing qualities it takes to manage a 
complex and changing enterprise and that many of them may 
already possess these qualities. 


108 pages Paper LC 80-23611 ISBN 0-8389-3251-7 (1980) $7.50 


Order Department American Library Association 50 East Huron Street, Chicago, Illinois 60611 
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1981 ALA Midwinter Meeting _ . 


ALA Council meetings 

Sunday, Feb. 1, 9:30 a.m.—12:30 p.m. 

Monday, Feb, 2, 9-11 a.m. 

Tuesday, Feb. 3, 9-11 a.m. 

Wednesday, Feb. 4, 2—5:30 p.m. 

Location: Sheraton Washington Hotel 

Presiding: Peggy Sullivan, president, 
and Elizabeth Stone, president-elect 

Secretary of the Council: Robert 
Wedgeworth, executive director 

Parliamentarian: Russell F. Anderson 


Tentative agenda 

Accreditation Committee Report— 
Thomas G. Watson, chairperson 

Child Care at ALA Meetings—Robert 
Wedgeworth 

ALA Conference Placement Training— 
Patricia Pond, chairperson, OLPR 
Advisory Committee 

Open Meetings Policy Interpretation— 
Robert N. Case, chairperson 


_ Intellectual Freedom Committee (The 


People’s Right to Read)—Frances 
Dean, chairperson 

Division Dues Discount Proposal—Re- 
port from Divisions 

Planning Committee Report—Judith 
Farley, chairperson 

Constitution and Bylaws Committee Re- 
port—Suzanna Alexander, chairper- 
son 

Standards Committee Report—Jasper 
G. Schad, chairperson 

Committee on Committees: Nomina- 
tions for 1981-85 Executive Board— 
Elizabeth Stone 

Organization Committee Report—Ar- 
thur Curley, chairperson 

Legislation Committee Report—Peter 
Paulson, chairperson 

ALA Nominating Committee Report— 
Russell Bidlack, chairperson 


Hotel reservations 

The October issue of American Li- 
braries carried hotel and general infor- 
mation on the Midwinter Meeting. Re- 
servations are still being accepted, and 
conferees are urged to use the sample 
form shown on p. 565 of that issue. Tear 
it out or duplicate it, put it in a stamped 
envelope, and send it directly to the 
Washington Convention & Visitors As- 
sociation, ALA Midwinter Meeting 
Housing Office, 1575 Eye Street, N.W., 
Suite 250, Washington, DC 20005. 


President’s program 


The President’s Program will be held 
on Tuesday, Feb. 3, 8-10 p.m. 
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Following is a tentative program out- 
line: 

Greetings from the District of Colum- 
bia Library Association 

San Francisco Preview: 

“Libraries and the Pursuit of Happiness” 
—Haynes McMullen, professor, Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, School of 
Library Science 

“Library Services and Construction Act: 
25 Years in Illinois’—Ruth W. Greg- 
ory, former director, Waukegan, Ill., 
Public Library 

“The San Francisco Scene: Writing, 
Publishing, and Other Library-Re- 
lated Activities’—Effie Lee Morris, 
lecturer/library consultant, former 
coordinator, Children’s Services, San 
Francisco Public Library 

Brief Reports on ALA San Francisco 
Plans—Regina Minudri, director, 
Berkeley, Calif., Public Library, 
chairperson, Local Arrangements 
Committee 
Additional details will be announced 

in the Midwinter Meeting Program. 


Legislative workshop 

The ALA Legislation Committee is 
sponsoring a workshop on Sunday, Feb. 
1, 2-5:30 p.m., followed by a cash bar 
reception from 5:30-7 p.m. The work- 
shop theme will be the funding process 
for the newly-revised HEA Title II col- 
lege library, training, and research and 


Childcare service 

Council action at the ALA New York 
Conference directed that a plan for 
the provision of childcare service at 
ALA Midwinter Meetings and Annual 
Conferences be developed and re- 
ported on at the 1981 Midwinter Meet- 
ing, with implementation targeted for 
the 1981 Annual Conference. 

In accordance with this directive 
“that ALA provide free childcare ser- 
vice .. . and that financing come from 
the Conference budget,” the Confer- 
ence Arrangements Office is gather- 
ing information to determine the kind 
and extent of service which would be 
needed. We ask that persons plan- 
ning to attend the San Francisco 
meeting who will need childcare ser- 
vice write to ALA, to the attention of 
the Conference Manager, giving the 
following details: the number of chil- 
dren and their ages, and the days 
and hours when such service will be 
required. 





demonstration programs. Participation 
is by invitation. The Legistation Com- 
mittee is also holding an information up- 
date session on Monday, Feb. 2, 2—4 
p.m., covering the status of legislation, 
post-election changes in Congress and 
the administration, and White House 
Conference implementation. 


Council orientation/information 
meeting with executive board 

Council orientation will be held on 
Sunday, Feb. 1, beginning at 9:3Q a.m., 
followed by an information meeting 
with the ALA Executive Board. Execu- 
tive Board actions and the Council’s 
docket will be reviewed, and answers 
offered to questions concerning Board 
action. 


Exhibits 


Midwinter exhibit space (178 booths) 
was sold out by mid-September—two 
weeks after information and applica- 
tions were mailed. Represented in the 
show are the products and/or services 
of publishers, wholesalers, subscription 
agencies, suppliers, importers of foreign 
books and other publications, encyclo- 
pedia publishers, Standard and Poor’s, 
business/ marketing specialists, and man- 
agement specialists; equipment includes 
data banks, computers, copy machines, 
library furniture and shelving, reading 
aids for the blind, book security, and 
portable library building products. Spe- 
cial features of the show are the Com- 
bined Book Exhibit and the Conference 
Book Service, each including displays 
of the latest publications. 

The exhibits will open Saturday, Jan. 
31, at 4 p.m. and close Tuesday, Feb. 
3, at 2 p.m. 


Placement 


A placement service for persons seek- 
ing library-related jobs will be held 
Monday, Feb. 2, 10 a.m.—5 p.m.; Tues- 
day, Feb. 3, 9 am.—4:30 p.m.; and 
Wednesday, Feb. 4, 9 a.m.—2 p.m. The 
placement center will be located in the 
Sheraton Washington Hotel, Exhibition 
Hall B, lower level. The ALA Office for 
Library Personnel Resources is coordi- 
nating the service, together with the D.C. 


. Department of Employment Services. 


Preregistration is strongly urged; 
deadline is Jan. 23. Request applicant or 
employer registration forms from ALA, 
OLPR, 50 E. Huron, Chicago, IL 60611. 

(Continued on p. 680) 
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<Not if your library has the incredibly 
versatile Minolta RP 405 or its larger 
an x 17” screen version, the RP 407. 
-They both handle virtually any 
microformat made. The quick-change 
film carriers put 16/35mm roll film, 
cartridge, jacket, and fiche capability 
-right at your fingertips. And with Minolta, 
-you can rotate the image a full 360- 
Ngee. 

<= Then, when you want a copy, just 
-push a button. You'll get detailed, posi- 
‘tive prints cut to just the size you need. 
And unlike many other reader-printers, 
Minolta gives you positive prints from 
either positive or negative film. What's 
more, the prints are permanent, and 
-can be written on. 

The RP 405 and RP 407 have some 
ather Dr librarians will really 


















the public how they work. bape Lee 
even add the optional coin-op module 
to save you even more ime. 

So now you can switch tonale le 
your heart’s content. But first. you- 
have to switch to Minolta. _ 7 


O Pm interested in seeing the Minolta. 
reacder-priniers inaction. 
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ff you don’t insist on a Minolta this time, you will next time. 
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And order services 

Personnel from the ALA Member- 
ship, Subscription, and Order ‘Services 
will be on duty-in the registration area 
to handle any questions or problems con- 
cerning memberships and subscriptions. 
Please bring along related correspond- 
ence, purchase orders, etc. 


Newbery-Caldecott Awards 
Winners of the Newbery and Calde- 
cott medals will be announced on Tues- 
day, Feb. 3, at a time and location to be 
announced. The medals are donated by 
Daniel Melcher and are administered by 


—Conference Arrangements Office 


Executive Board deals with 
a shortfall and a highrise 
at Fall Meeting 


President Peggy Sullivan led her 11 
Executive Board colleagues* through a 
five-page docket at their Fall Meeting 
with wit and dispatch. She opened the 
session promptly at 9 a.m. Tuesday Oct. 
28 and adjourned 16 minutes before the 
scheduled 4 p.m. closing Oct. 29. 


As usual, the Committee on Program 
Evaluation and Support (COPES) had 
met the previous Sunday and Monday 
to review the $2,475,630 budget for 
1980-81 with Fiscal Services Director 
Sheldon Landman, Treasurer Herbert 
Biblo, and others. At the first Board 
meeting, COPES Chair Gerald Shields 
recommended several adjustments, 
which the board approved with some 
reluctance. 

COPES reduced its projection of 
ALA’s 1980-81 general funds balance 
from the July estimate of $255,001 to 
$107,950; the budgetary ceiling from 
$2,527,860 to $2,421,183; and the bal- 
ance projected for Aug. 31, 1981 from 
$52,230 to $13,799. 

- “Where did the $100,000 shortfall 
come from?’ asked Don Trottier. 
Shields mentioned an unanticipated drop 


in advertising revenue and dues. 


Under the circumstances, COPES 
could not recommend an additional cost 


of living increase for ALA staff which 
= had been discussed last spring, at the 


time an initial 5% was granted. A sec- 
ond increase of 5% now would cost 
ALA nearly $200,000. Staff Visiting 
Committee Chair Trottier argued in 


*Herbert Biblo, Connie Dunlap, Tom 
Galvin, Jane Anne Hannigan, Norman 
Horrocks, E. J. Josey, Brooke Sheldon, 
Grace Slocum, Elizabeth Stone, Don Trot- 
tier, and Ella Yates. 
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increased 17% beyond present staff 
salaries. 

Executive Director Robert Wedge- 
worth offered his view: “COPES must 
know something that has escaped me. 
We had a bad year in 1979-80 and still 
finished the year roughly as well off as 
we started. We have a good record of 
bringing in budgets on target. We’re 
willing to do the budgeting COPES re- 
quests, but it may not be necessary.” 

Treasurer Biblo responded: “COPES 
feels that ALA cannot escape the eco- 
nomic downturn.” 

After approving the COPES report, 
the board voted to authorize up to $5,- 
000 for ALA’s ERA Task Force grants 
to ALA chapters in unratified states. 


Huron Plaza 


The Association’s plans for its six 
stories in Huron Plaza, the new highrise 
next door to Headquarters, are “some- 
what behind schedule,” Administrative 
Services Director Ernest Martin re- 
ported. Completion of the three floors 
ALA will occupy is now scheduled for 
Feb. 1, so the long-awaited move will 
come after Midwinter. 

Martin said the plans to raise the 
$1.79 million needed to furnish those 
floors and renovate 50 East Huron are 
progressing. None of the three Huron 
Plaza floors ALA intends to rent has yet 
been leased due to competition in the 
neighborhood, but special marketing ef- 
forts are being made. 

The Executive Technique firm, which 
conducts seminars in communication 
skills, offered to meet ALA’s asking 
price of $375,000 for the 716 Rush 
Street property. “It’s a good clean sale 
at a fair price,” Wedgeworth declared. 
The board voted unanimously to accept 
the bid and authorized Wedgeworth to 
open a savings account for escrow pay- 
ments, 

Board members also voted without 
dissent to authorize the executive direc- 
tor to transfer ALA’s operating account, 
excluding payroll, to the American Na- 
tional Bank and negotiate a line of credit 
up to $1.79 million and a subsequent 
term loan of up to $700,000. 

Endowment Trustees William Jack- 
son and John Juergensmeyer explained 
how $800,000 of the endowment fund is 
being made available for the building 
project. Jackson said stocks and bonds 
bearing low rates of return are being 
sold. The $800,000 will be considered 
a bond investment. At Jane Anne Han- 
nigan’s suggestion, the board asked the 
Endowment Trustees and the Executive 
Board Resources Development Commit- 
tee to report on ALA holdings at the 
Spring Meeting. 
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Peggy Barber outlined plans to involve 
ALA members and friends in the Huron 
Plaza funding. Publicity on a campaign 
based on the theme “Six stories in search 
of a happy ending” will reach members 
in December. 

Barber also reported new member- 
ship promotion materials ‘have been 
prepared and a direct mail campaign is 
underway. 


Minimum salary/salary data 


Responding to Membership’s request 
that ALA collect and distribute data on 
librarians’ salaries, the Exec Board again 
asked Counsel Newton Minow if ALA 
as an educational association could 
specify minimum salaries. Minow as- 
sured the board, “It’s safe to disserpinate 
information if no suggestions are of- 
fered” that would exert pressure. He 
urged ALA to provide data on salary 
ranges rather than minimums. 

The board voted 8-3 to adopt E. J. 
Josey’s motion that “ALA provide an 
annual survey of a range of salaries paid 
librarians.” 

The survey came up later when Office 
for Library Personnel Resources Ad- 
visory Committee Chair Judith Farley 
presented a 29-page program review, 
which estimated the cost of a salary sur- 
vey at nearly $70,000. The OLPR re- 
port listed three program priorities: sal- 
ary issues, employee selection, and ca- 
reer development/ placement. 

OLPR, said Biblo, “has become a 
dumping ground for issues,” as Council 
increasingly mandates new chores for 
the office. 

The OLPR report will be discussed 
again at Midwinter, as will the Assess- 
ment Report of the Office for Library 
Services to the Disadvantaged (OLSD), 
now renamed the Office for Library Out- 
reach Services (OLOS). Advisory Com- 
mittee Chair Doreitha Madden pre- 
sented that office’s 20-page report. 


Washington Roundup 

The hottest topic in ALA’s Washing- 
ton Office, reported Eileen Cooke, is the 
Internal Revenue Service ruling on the 
Thor Power Tool decision, which is 
forcing publishers to drastically reduce 
their inventories to avoid huge tax pen- 
alties (AL, Nov., pp. 585-86). Cooke 
seconded Minow’s suggestion that ALA 
members take a strong position against 
the ruling. Lobbyist Cooke has been 
working for Congressional bills to ex- 
empt publishers. 

The board authorized the Legislative 
Workshop Feb. 1 at Midwinter. 


Goals for the 80s 
Chair Judith Farley of ALA’s Plan- 
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njng Committee presented a preliminary 
report on recommended priorities for 
future action. The committee had con- 
ducted a membership survey in 1979; 


„heard comments from members at an 


open hearing at Annual Conference 
1980; studied written opinions, previous 
goal statements, the Final Report of 
WHCLIS,’ and President Carter’s re- 
sponse; and finally selected five priori- 
ties: legislation/funding, access to in- 
formation for everyone, intellectual 
freedom, public relations (for which 
Josey substituted “awareness”), and 
professional and staff development. 
Other concerns considered were cooper- 
ation/networking research, standards 
and guidelines, and international rela- 
tions, ranked in that order. 

Tbe priorities don’t reflect members’ 
sentiments, Biblo charged; “Salary is 
important.” Farley agreed, but said, “We 
couldn’t put in what we didn’t find.” 
Josey asked if the committee had heard 
from the Social Responsibilities Round 
Table; Farley said it had. 

Farley requested board members to 
send her written comments before the 
committee drafts its final report at Mid- 
winter. It will then be presented in 
American, Libraries so that readers may 
comment by May 15, when the report 
will be reworked for submission to 
members and Council in San Francisco. 


Conferences past and future 


American Association of School Li- 
brarians (AASL) President Philip Baker 
and Executive Secretary Alice Fite her- 
alded the success of the first AASL na- 
tional conference in Louisville (AL, 
Nov., pp. 595-600). They asked the 
board to authorize AASL national con- 
ferences in 1982, 1984, and 1986. The 
board approved the 1982 request for a 
conference in the Southwest but post- 
poned action on the later dates. 

The board approved TV World 
Travel Service of Chicago as the official 
ALA travel agent for the 1981 Annual 
Conference in San Francisco. 

Conference Manager Chris Hoy re- 
ceived the board’s okay on his 1982 
schedule for the joint ALA/Pennsyl- 
vania Library Association conference in 
Philadelphia July 8-15. 

President-elect Betty Stone outlined 
her concept of holding poster sessions 
instead of the traditional programs at 
the Philadelphia conference. After 
learning how other professional organ- 
izations use the poster board concept, 
she is explaining it to all the units as a 
method of streamlining the conference, 
organizing by topic rather than by com- 
mittee, and allowing more members to 
participate in the sharing of ideas. The 
concept, she maintained, fits in well with 
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the conference theme, “increasing pub- 
lic awareness.” 

Hoy also gained the board’s approval 
of New York City as Annual Confer- 
ence site in 1986. 


Publishing perspectives 


Due to adecline in advertising revenue 
and an increase in manufacturing costs, 
the year was “not great” for Publishing 
Services, reported Director Don Ste- 
wart. The $20,000 deficit, however, was 
offset by the previous year’s surplus. 

Reviews on the ALA World Encyclo- 
pedia of Library and Information Ser- 
vices were “gratifying,” Stewart said, 
and 2,745 volumes have been sold. ALA 
is actively pursuing new international 
markets for all its publications. 

Stewart presented board members 
with copies of the 620-page ALA Hand- 
book of Organization 1980-81 and 
Membership Directory. The new com- 
bined format will be distributed only to 
institutional members; personal mem- 
bers will continue to receive the Hand- 
book. Next year, Stewart said, it is 
hoped the new format will go to all. 

At the committee’s request, the Exec 
Board gave it full responsibility for ad- 
ministering the Carnegie Fund awards. 
Written descriptions of the award win- 
ners are to be submitted to the board. 


Libraries and TABA 


Art Plotnik and Carolyn Field rep- 
resented ALA on the board of The 
American Book Awards—administered 
by the Association of American Publish- 
ers—during TABA’s first year. Plotnik 
reported to the ALA Board. TABA has 
won valuable recognition if not the 
hearts of all authors as it moves toward 
a revised second-year program. Some 
200 librarians took part in determining 
the first-year awards, one of which went 
to author/librarian Dee Brown. This 
year, two librarians will serve as jurors 
on each of seven prize panels consisting 
of 11 jurors. The library jurors have 
been named according to a set of cri- 
teria submitted by Plotnik and Field. The 
ALA Exec Board extended Field and 
Plotnik’s terms through Year 2. 

The board also: 

e Commended Pat Scarry for her 
work in setting up the Chapter Rela- 
tions Office. 

e Approved a request from the Office 
for Research to seek funding for a plan- 
ning grant on “the public library with- 
out walls.” 

e Asked Sullivan to appoint three li- 
brarians to meet with three representa- 
tives of the Association of American 
Publishers to discuss critical copyright- 
related issues at AAP’s request. 

—L.R.P. 


The starry rainbow suggested by Presi- 
dent Peggy Sullivan’s theme, “Libraries 
and the Pursuit of Happiness,” adorns 
the membership brochure and posters dis- 
tributed nationwide last month (as well as 
AL’s October cover). The posters went to 
ALA-accredited library schools, the other 
promotional material to the Membership 
Committee and the Membership Promo- 
tion Task Force. For those who wish to 
inform potential members of ALA’s offer- 
ings, copies of the colorful, quick-and- 
easy introductory brochure are available 
free from the Public Information Office, 
50 E. Huron St., Chicago, IL 60601. 


“Call Your Library” campaign 
promotes I&R services 


For the first time, ALA is launching 
a national public awareness campaign 
to promote a particular library service. 
“Call Your Library,” scheduled to begin 
at the end of January, will emphasize 
the information and referral services li- 
braries offer, particularly over the phone. 
The Chief Officers of State Library 
Agencies (COSLA) will serve as ALA’s 
cosponsor for the campaign, which also 
urges libraries to expand and actively 
market their telephone I&R services. 

The ALA Public Information Office 
is developing a variety of materials for 
the project, including a 30-second tele- 
vision commercial featuring actor Bob 
Newhart (see cover) and several radio 
spots. The media ads will feature a 
“Call Your Library” jingle written by 
Chicago’s Gary Klaff and Mark Wein- 
stein, creators of musical promotions for 
seat belts, Oscar Mayer, and Doublemint 
Gum. ALA will distribute the spots to 
national TV and radio networks and 
make copies available to libraries to 
place with local stations. 

Other campaign elements are four 
posters designed by children’s illustrator 
Tomie de Paola and a promotion kit of 
publicity materials, The latter will fea- 
ture ideas on how to implement the 
campaign locally and supply background 
information on how I&R services oper- 
ate in libraries nationwide. 

Some 30 states have donated $500 
each toward developing the promotional 

(Continued on page 683) 
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We have taught users to play the game by our rules 


Library effectiveness — the elusive target 


Library research tends to run in patterns. The 1950s fos- 
tered many studies concerned with indexing and abstracting, 
featuring words like “recall” and “relevance.” Through such 
studies, Cleverdon at Cranfield and others, including Hans 
Peter Luhn and Mortimer Taube, tried to find meaningful 
relationships between the cost and effort of tagging and of 
finding what already had been tagged. Today, although these 
questions have hardly been resolved, our attentions have 
turned to other areas, Starting in the 1960s and accelerating 
in the ’70s, an increasing number of studies sought to define 
and measure the effectiveness of library service. Recently a 
two-day conference, held in conjunction with ALA’s 1980 
annual convention, focused on the state of the art of library 
effectiveness. 


Library effectiveness studies are difficult under the best cir- 
cumstances because we lack the control group necessary for 
most experimental research. When biologists study vitamin 
deficiency among laboratory rats, they feed one group a 
normal diet. Another group is deprived and therefore weak- 
ens, forms abnormalities, and dies. Would deprived library 
users at least become depressed? One wonders, since the li- 
brary has never been the sole or even prime source of in- 
formation for most individuals. People are inventive enough 
not only to figure out alternative ways to get what they need, 
but also, and perhaps more significantly, to pretend they don’t 
need what they think they cannot get. . 


Most of our current library effectiveness studies, particu- 
larly those from academic libraries, equate library effective- 
ness with user satisfaction. These studies simply assume that 
what users need, want, and think they can get from the li- 
brary are, in fact, the same thing. One recent request for 
proposal from a government agency investigating the effec- 
tiveness of its information system uses the terms “user needs” 
and “user demands” interchangeably. 


It is perhaps paradoxical that we are willing to measure 
raw and unfiltered user reactions when one of the first things 
we teach library school students is question negotiation— 
that what clients initially ask for is not necessarily what they 
really want, let alone need. 


We have made progress in measuring expressed user satis- 
faction, The work of Trueswell, Gore, Orr, and Pizer has 
taken us away from simply counting what is listed in the card 
catalog and moved us toward measuring the effectiveness of 
document delivery systems, including studies of shelf avail- 
ability and delivery delays. All these “effectiveness” studies 
still deal with delivery of the physical document as though 
it were an end in itself. However, other studies have shown 
that people need documents for the information they contain 
—for making decisions, for evaluating alternatives, and 
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for other reasons as varied as the users themselves. Research 
has shown that the retrieval of documents is not a preferred 
method for obtaining information, ranking well below per- 
sonal encounters, telephone calls, and the perusal of one’s 
own files and recollections. Finally, we know that individuals 
who believe they can’t get information will pretend they don’t 
need it. a 

Thus user studies that simply ask patrons what they want 
or how well they like what has been provided evoke only a 
self-fulfilling prophecy. People state an expectation for what 
they have gotten in the past and for what they think is reason- 
able to expect in the future. In short, we have taught them to 
play the game by our own rules. They accept five-week delays 
in interlibrary loan as reasonable because we have told 
them to. 


Brainwashing faculty 

A recent College and Research Libraries study by Jinnie 
Davis and Stella Bentley, both doctoral students at Indiana 
University, found that most senior faculty members were far 
more satisfied with the quality of academic library service 
than junior or newer faculty members. The authors examined 
many possible reasons for this finding but left out one: senior 
faculty members may be more satisfied because they have 
come to accept the library service they get. Junior faculty 
members may not yet have learned that their expectations 
are “unreasonable,” although ultimately they come to accept 
the reality of what their libraries can provide. | 

In academia, users are fairly content with library services. 
We have focused their attention on evaluating a library’s 
quality based on the size of its collection. The price we are 
paying is becoming evident as library budgets fail to keep 
pace with inflation. Users insist on maintaining the acquisi- 
tions budget, and ultimately, they will sacrifice the profes- 
sional library staff just to keep the periodical subscriptions 
coming. Many aren’t even sure what librarians do. 

Outside academia, we have a population that does not use 
libraries, although it claims to be pleased with their quality. 
Perhaps the library meets their expectations but not their 
needs. 


Not-so-great expectations 

Determining what users need is far more difficult than sim- 
ply adding up what they say. My own experience as a special 
librarian and special library consultant has convinced me that 
the poverty of library service users will accept knows no limit. 
They have certain books and periodicals they would like the 
library to buy, and that’s where their demand stops. Meeting 
these desires may be expensive, but it’s not much in the way 
of service. 
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«Determining what users need means detesmining not what 


they expect from us, but how they function, think, and decide, 


what their frustrations and hangups are, and what time frame 
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they need to make decisions. It necessitates stressing con- 


‘tinually that they should not concern themselves with beifig 


“reasonable,” or putting an “unfair burden on the harried 


library staff.” 

Public Ifbrarians, and to some extent special librarians, are 
way ahead of their academic counterparts in attempting to 
determine what people really need. The studies by Zweizig 
and the work of Chen and Hernon, reported at the ALA li- 
brary effectiveness conference, represent examples of what I 
consider proper user need studies. They don’t focus on what 
libraries do; they focus on what people do, or wish they could 
do if they could just figure out how to get the necessary in- 
formation. The Chen and Hernon study, sponsored by the 
(then) U.S. Office of Education, looks at library effective- 
ness,in meeting occupational and nonoccupational informa- 
tion ‘needs of adults in the six New England states. Such needs 
relate to situations in which people made decisions, sought 
answers, or clarified or resolved problems. 


Blameless failure 
The study sought insights into the behavior of information 
seekers, the type and variety of source providers they con- 


sulted, their perceived level of satisfaction, and their reasons 
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fourth as overall source Jodas, wai below professionals, 
businesses, and government agencies. Accounting for morg 


than half the instances in which libraries were used as infor- 
mation providers were professional and technical workers, 


= administrators, and students. But a large percentage of them 


found the library the least effective information provider of 
the options listed. 

Significantly, nonusers rarely blamed the library for keep- 
ing them away. They indicated, instead, that the library was 
not relevant to their information needs, that they had not 
thought of using it, or that they had assumed it could not help 
them. These people, in general, are not dissatisfied with the 
library and bear it no ill will. They just don’t use it. Their real 
needs don’t register in most of our present effectiveness re- 
search. 

Meaningful effectiveness studies aren’t easy to do. They 
can’t be completed simply by asking people whether the li- 
brary usually has the books they want, whether it is open 
the hours they like, or whether interlibrary loan is helpful. 
We already have the answers to these questions—we’ve been 
putting them into our users’ minds since they were children. 
However, reassuring as the answers may be, they don’t help 
us in dealing with the real problems: the relatively low use 
of library resources for solving information problems and the 
emphasis on support for library collections rather than li- 


brarians. More in-depth user needs assessment studies should — 


for library use and nonuse. Results showed libraries ranked 


address these concerns. O 
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ALA Report (cont. from p. 681) 
materis!s, which will be available from 
many state libraries or through a “Call 
Your Library” catalog from the Public 
Information Office, ALA, 50 E. Huron 
St., Chicago, IL 60611. 

Clifford Lange, New Mexico state li- 
brarian, is chairing the COSLA commit- 
tee working on the promotion. More 
information about the campaign will 
appear in forthcoming issues of AL. 


Publishing Committee Forum 

All ALA units are invited to name 
representatives to attend a Publish- 
ing Committee Forum at the San 


Francisco Annual Conference June 
29 from 2 to 4 p.m. Publishing Com- 

- mittee Chair Elaine Sloan notes that 
the forum will address units’ publish- 
ing concerns and interests. 





New Faces at OIF 


Henry Reichman, a former history 
professor at Northwestern University, 
was appointed assistant director of the 
Office of Intellectual Freedom (OIF) in 
= September. A native of New York City, 
Reichman took his bachelor’s degree 
from Columbia University in 1969 and 
his Ph.D. in history from the University 
of California/ Berkeley in 1977. Besides 
teaching at the University of California/ 
San Diego and at Northwestern, Reich- 
man has managed a Berkeley bookstore 
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and worked for the Institute for Re- 
search in Social Behavior in Oakland. 

Robert Doyle became assistant to the 
director of OIF in September. Doyle had 
served as reference supervisor at the 
Oak Lawn (Ill.) Public Library since 
1976. His bachelor’s degree is from the 
University of Notre Dame, 1973; his 
master’s in library science from the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin/ Milwaukee, 1975. 


Librarian-lawyer appointed 
to ALA Washington Office 

Teresa McCann O’Connor, a 24-year- 
old lawyer and librarian, was appointed 
assistant director of ALA’s Washington 
Office effective Nov. 10. 

In May O’Connor received a juris 
doctorate and in July a master’s in li- 
brary science from Catholic University 
in Washington. She has worked in 
Congressional offices and in the Senate 
library. 


Hot off ALA’s presses 

These new publications may be or- 
dered prepaid from the offices specified 
below at 50 E. Huron St., Chicago, IL 
60611. 

National Interlibrary Loan Code 
1980, Model Interlibrary Loan Code for 
Regional, State, Local, or Other Special 
Groups of Libraries (1980), and Inter- 
national Lending Principles and Guide- 
lines for Procedure (1978), an offprint 
of the package published in RQ, Fall, 
1980. $1.50 from the Order Department 


with discounts of 10 percent for 10-50 
copies, 20 percent for 51-250 copies, 
and 30 percent for 251—1,000 copies. 

The Arbuthnot Lectures 1970-79, ten 
lectures on children’s literature compiled 
by the Association for Library Service 
to Children. 214 pages, $12.50 from the 
Order Department (0-8389-3240-1, 79- 
26095). 

A Study of Combined School-Public 
Libraries by Shirley L. Aaron, No. 6 in 
School Media Centers: Focus on 
Trends and Issues. 107 pages, $7 (paper- 
back) from the Order Department 
(0-8389-3247-9, 80-19785). 

Choosing an Automated Library Sys- 
tem: A Planning Guide by Joseph R. 
Matthews, a guidebook for small and 
medium-sized libraries. 128 pages, $11 
from the Order Department (0-8389- 
0310-X, 80-17882). 5 


CBS supports libraries 
with free air time 
During the first half of 1980, the 
CBS Television Network used $300,- 
785 worth of air time to broadcast 
public service announcements for 
ALA, according to Donn O’Brien of 


the CBS/Broadcast Group. 

In a letter to O’Brien, Ann Cunniff, 
ALA public information staffer, said, 
“This enormous amount of air time 

. has definitely helped us call more 
and more people’s attention to the 
library.” 
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Gnomon copyright case revisited 


A publishing attorney differs with ALA counsel on “what really happened. ” 


by Henry R. Kaufman 


Ed. note: “On My Mind” regularly provides a forum in sup- 
port of ALA policy 10.2, which states, in part: “Columns of 
American Libraries shall be kept scrupulously and faithfully 
open to expression of all viewpoints of interest and concern 
to the profession.” 


A recent “On My Mind” column by Mary M. Hutchings 
of Sidley & Austin, counsel to ALA (AL, October, pp. 530- 
531), complains about “tremendous confusion” caused by 
statements of the Association of American Publishers (AAP) 
concerning the recent copyright action against Gnomon. Un- 
fortunately Ms. Hutchings has herself seriously misappre- 
hended key elements of the Basic Books v. Gnomon case. 
Lest Ms. Hutchings’ statements compound any confusion that 
may have arisen in the library community despite AAP’s best 
efforts fairly and accurately to alert the public to the results 
and implications of the Gnomon action, I welcome this op- 
portunity to record what really happened in the case and to 
suggest what its settlement actually means for librarians. 

A brief description of the copyright abuses challenged by 
publishers in the Gnomon case (and never seriously contested 
by Gnomon) will serve to place the legal action in its proper 
perspective. Gnomon is a for-profit “copy mill” with branches 
near several major university campuses in the Northeast, Be- 
fore the publishers sued Gnomon, it was aggressively market- 
ing a “Micro-Publishing” service that mass-produced “anthol- 
ogies” of copyrighted works, without permission of the copy- 
right owner, for resale to the public. 

Gnomon’s “Micro-Publishing” activities resulted in re- 
peated copyright infringement on a massive scale. Thus, AAP 
readily obtained from Gnomon’s shops more than 9,000 
pages of materials, from 300 separate books and journals, 
almost all of it photocopied from published copyrighted 
works not in the public domain. Two of the largest anthol- 
ogies (three-hole punched in the left-hand margin for con- 
venient binding!) each contained more than 1,000 ‘pages, 
primarily entire periodical articles and chapters or series of 
chapters from books. And Gnomon was not making just one 
or even a few copies of such huge “micro-published” anthol- 
ogies—it made a minimum of 10 to 30 copies and in many 
instances made 50 to 100 copies or more. 

In AAP’s view, these for-profit “publishing” activities, un- 
dertaken with no effort whatsoever to secure permission from 
the copyright holder, amounted to a most flagrant form of 
copyright infringement. We find it hard to believe that any 





Henry R. Kaufman is counsel to the firm of Lankenau Kovner & 
Bickford in New York City. He was vice president-general coun- 
sel of the Association of Amerigan Publishers when the Gnomon 
case was prosecuted. 
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responsible group, whatever its fundamental point of view 
concerning copyright and fair use, would condone these ex- 
treme practices. 

The Gnomon case was terminated with the entry “of a 
court-ordered decree consented to by the parties. Although 
Gnomon issued a press release suggesting that it settled sim- 
ply because it could not afford to fight the suit, in reality one 
must attribute the settlement to recognition of the over- 
whelming evidence of copyright infringement and the futility 
of contesting such a suit. 





“The Gnomon settlement 
does not purport to state 
‘the law’ regarding nonprofit 
library photocopying iia ex 
AAP has never claimed 

that it does.” _ 





Ms. Hutchings charges that the Gnomon settlement “im- 
pose[s] restrictions on Gnomon which are far beyond any 
reasonable interpretation of the . . . [new law] or any tradi- 
tional notions of what is protected by copyright.” Unfortu- 
nately, Ms. Hutchings’ conclusory characterizations represent 
a serious misreading of the law and of the Gnomon judgment. 

It is important to remember that the case involved photo- 
copying by a commercial firm. Obviously, there are significant 
distinctions between such a for-profit operation and the 
photocopying that may be done in or by a nonprofit educa- 
tional institution or library. The Gnomon settlement does 
not purport to state “the law” regarding nonprofit library 
photocopying or the scope of “fair use” in other contexts, and 
AAP has never claimed that it does. : 

What the Gnomon decree does seek to secure is the cessa- 
tion by Gnomon—and other commercial photocopiers like 
Gnomon—of indefensible photocopying practices. To that 
end, the judgment prohibits Gnomon from making multiple 
copies of copyrighted published works except in carefully de- 
fined circumstances. The decree certainly does not, contrary 
to Ms. Hutchings’ suggestion, prevent all multiple copying. 
Multiple copies may be reproduced when either Gnomon it- 
self, or its customer, has permission (specifically from the 
copyright owner or through automatic permissions mecha- 
nisms like the Copyright Clearance Center) to make the re- 
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uested copies. In addition, multiple copying may be done 
without such permission when it comes within the so-called 
“classroom copying” guidelines incorporated in the legisla- 
tive reports accompanying the new copyright act. 

Ms. Hutchings is also incorrect when she suggests that the 
Gnomegn decree would prevent “fair use” photocopying in 
other contexts. For example, publishers have agreed to guide- 
lines that permit limited photocopying in interlibrary loan 
transactioris. And AAP has sought, so far without success, 
to work toward additional guidelines that would provide as- 
surances to librarians regarding such other permissible photo- 
copying activities as intra-library transactions and transac- 
tions involving works more than five years old. The Gnomon 
decree would not prevent fair use nor would it prevent a 
qualifying library from taking full advantage of the limited 
exemptions spelled out in Section 108 of the new copyright 
law. 

In addition, Ms. Hutchings misreads the decree when she 
concludes that it prohibits the photocopying of once-copy- 
righted works that have since entered the public domain. The 
decree clearly applies—and is intended to apply—only to 
works in copyright. Suggestions to the contrary ignore both 
the language and entire logic of a decree formulated for the 
very purpose of preventing copyright infringement and abuse. 

Ms. Hutchings equally misunderstands the implications of 
the Gnomon judgment with regard to photocopying on un- 
supervised floor machines. There is specific language in the 
legislative history of the copyright act that distinguishes bona 
fide nonsystematic individual patron use of floor machines 
in not-for-profit libraries open to the public from the installa- 
tion of machines by for-profit corporations for the use of 
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their employees in the course of their employment. The pro- 
visions of the Gnomon decree applicable to coin-operated 
machines in commercial copy shops do not in any way ignor® 
or overrule this important distinction or change the rules 
regarding the use of unsupervised floor machines in not-for- 
profit libraries. s 

Of course, the drawing of proper distinctions between the 
Gnomon case and the situation in not-for-profit libraries does 
not eliminate publishers’ concerns over abuses in the library 
photocopying context. AAP has reason to believe that unlaw- 
ful photocopying is occurring not only in some corporate li- 
braries but in some not-for-profit libraries as well. AAP has 
made no secret of its preference, in this regard, for resolving 
legitimate differences of interpretation concerning library 
photocopying through face-to-face discussions with its coun- 
terparts in the library community, rather than resorting to 
litigation with the not-for-profit library community. Unfor- 
tunately, offers to seek reasonable accommodation on these 
open issues have, to date, elicited little cooperation from ALA 
or other library groups. 

There is, however, one point on which the publishing com- 
munity can wholeheartedly agree with Ms. Hutchings: her 
suggestion that librarians would be well advised, after con- 
sultation with counsel, to make reasonable judgments re- 
garding copyright practices in their institutions. Certainly a 
serious review by librarians who have not done so of their 
photocopying practices under the new copyright law is long 
overdue. x 


Mary M. Hutchings has read this response to her article and 
stands by her original statements. —Ed. 





Good signage helps your patrons 
and saves you time. 





Here’s how Gaylord 
makes a good idea even better. 






REFERENCE 


Engraved Plastic Signs. 


Plastic Letters, 8 colors, 4 styles, 7 sizes. 


Gaylord, Box 4901, Syracuse, NY 13221 (315) 457-5070 
Gaylord, Box 8489, Stockton, CA 95208 (209) 466-2576 


DECEMBER 1980 


ATTENTION 


SATURDAY MORNING AT 
AM F] 

MOVIES FOR CHILDREN : 
S10 YEARS OLD : 


9:00 


Good signage carries a wealth of 
information—library rules, schedules, 
directions to departments, facilities and 
subject areas. It helps your patrons “find 
their way” and gives you more time for 
professional duties. 

Gaylord brings you these benefits with a 
versatile and attractive array of signage— 
changeable letter boards, wall mounted 
and portable—free mounted, lightweight, 
1” thick letters—engraved plastic signs 
and labels—bulletin boards, open and 
glass-covered. 

The variety of styles, sizes, colors and 
typefaces insures that the signs you choose 
will “work” for your library. See the full 
range in our new ’81-’82 catalog, pages 
25 to 29, or call toll free 800-448-6160 
for more information. 


Changeable Letter (5 MICE 


Board, portable. 


The trusted source 
for library innovation. 
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WE DIDN'T FIX | 
YOUR PROBLEM. | 





Accepts 16 mm and 35 mm 
film and aperture cards. Full 
24" x 24" viewing surface. 
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INTRODUCING THE NMI 2020 
HAND-DRIVEN ROLLFILM 


READER. Northwest Microfilm’s new 
NMI 2020 rollfilm reader has 

eliminated everything that gets in the 
way of reliability. Things that have 

no business being there. It’s hand driven. 
There are no drive motor problems. 

No belt problems. No scanning problems. 
No downtime. 

You see, the NMI 2020 is so 
sensibly designed it’s simple. Yet nobody 
can match our clear, undistorted 
image, our effortless operation or our 
quality construction. 


NO EXPERIENCE NEEDED. The NMI 
2020 is designed and built to be trouble- 
free, even for inexperienced users. 

And you don’t need to be a mechanic to 
fix it yourself. But should you ever 


City 
frie 


need service, our nationwide network { 
of authorized dealers is ready. Because me 
your readers are our only business. 
There are a lot more reasons you 
should consider Northwest Microfilm 
for your microfilm needs. Cost, for 
instance. So if you want to get rid of 
reader problems, call us. Or mail 
this coupon for more information to: 





fy 
MICROFILM 


1600 67th Ave. N., Mpls., MN 55430 U.S.A. 
(612) 566-5950 Telex 29-0687 NMI-BRCN 
1-800-328-2410 in continental U.S.A. 

A division of Kalvar Corporation 


Please send information about: 
g the NMI 2020 rollfilm reader. 
g the full line of Northwest Microfilm readers. | 
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New address for materials 
on women’s educational equity 


The Women’s Educational Equity 
Act Program is temporarily handling 
distribution of all Women’s Educa- 
tional Equity Communications Network 
(WEECN) products. Until September, 
when its three-year contract with WEEA 
expired, WEECN collected, screened, 
classified, stored, and provided materials 
on women’s educational equity through 
the Far West Laboratory for Educa- 
tional Research and Development, San 
Fraacisco. 

The same information is now avail- 
able from Leslie R. Wolfe, Director, 
Women’s Educational Equity Act Pro- 
gram, U.S. Department of Education, 
1100 Donahoe Bldg., 400 Maryland 
Ave., S.W., Washington, DC 20202. 

In the future, the WEEA Program 
plans to award a new contract for an 
information resources center that will 
continue and expand the information re- 
ferral and networking activities WEECN 
initiated. 


Feminist humor collection 


Nora Ephron, Gloria Steinem, Jules 
Feiffer, Rita Mae Brown, and G. B. 
Trudeau are among authors contribut- 
ing to Pulling Our Own Strings: Femin- 
ist Humor and Satire, published recently 
by Indiana University Press. 

The collection of pro-woman humor 
includes jokes, cartoons, graffiti, stand- 
up comic routines, anecdotes, poems, 
and songs. Compiled by Gloria Kauf- 
man and Mary Kay Blakely, the book 
covers subjects ranging from religion to 
the treatment of rape. 192 pages; $7.95 
paper, $20 cloth, from Indiana Univer- 
sity Press, Bloomington, IN 47401 (0- 
25313-034-4 cloth, 0-25320-251-5 pa- 
per, 79-3382). 


AV materials for women 


Joan Nordquist’s Audiovisuals for 
Women is an annotated bibliography 
covering 16mm films, videotapes, film- 
strips, slides, recordings, and motion pic- 
tures for, about, and by women. The 
materials, all in English, were produced 
in the U.S. and Canada. The bibliog- 
raphy does not include educational ma- 
terials designed primarily for elementary 
school students. 

Audiovisuals for Women includes a 
directory of distributors and a list of ad- 
ditional resources, 145 pages, indexed, 
$8.95 softcover, $10.95 hardcover, post- 
paid, from McFarland and Co., Inc., 
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POB 611, Jefferson, NC 28640 (0- 
89950-011-0, @89950-012-9 paper). 
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Apprenticing. A Woman’s Guide to Ap- 
prenticeship, first issued in 1978, has been 
expanded to provide additional informa- 
tion on available jobs and application 
procedures. The 30-page pamphlet from 
the Women’s Bureau covers topics such 
as the apprenticeship system, apprentice- 
able occupations, and federal laws and 
regulations affecting apprenticeship. It 
features a bibliography on women and 
apprenticeship, addresses of Women’s 
Bureau and Bureau of Apprenticeship and 
Training regional offices, and lists of state 
apprenticeship agencies and apprentice- 
ship information centers. Single copies 
are free from regional Women’s Bureaus 
or the U.S. Department of Labor, Women’s 
Bureau, 200 Constitution Ave., N.W., 
Washington, DC 20210. 


Working Women project 
to involve libraries 

Working Women, National Associa- 
tion of Office Workers, a nonprofit or- 
ganization to upgrade women’s pay, 
status, and working conditions, is devel- 
oping a project involving libraries on 
the history and philosophy of working 
women in America. 

Funded by the National Endowment 
for the Humanities, the project, “Work- 
ing Women Make History,” will be im- 
plemented during the next two years by 
Working Women’s local affiliates in Bos- 
ton, Baltimore, Cleveland, New York, 
Cincinnati, Dayton, Providence, Atlanta, 













edited by Susan Spaeth Cherry 


Seattle, Los Angeles, - San Francisco, 
and Pittsburgh. om 

The project’s goals are to teach and 
inspire clerical workers about their oc- 
cupations as they learn about working 
women of the past. The curriculum and 
program activities will address ques- 
tions such as: 

e What values do women bring to 
their work? 

èe How can women’s jobs acquire 
dignity? 

e How will technology affect wom- 
en’s roles at work? 

e How do women’s social and family 
positions affect their jobs and develop- 
ment of a group identity? 

“Working Women Make History” 
will feature film or musical/narrative 
forums, oral history/research projects, 
activities to develop local resource li- 
braries on working women’s history, and 
a four-session course led by trained 
working women. Featuring creative 
singing, role playing, dramatic reading, 
and film viewing, the course will cover 
the following topics: “Women Enter the 
Paid Workforce (1830—1880)”; “Wom- 
en Organize (1880-1920)”; “Social 
Movements and Legal Rights (1930- 
1960)”; and “The Meaning of Work: 
History and Automation in the Office.” 
The curriculum, which will involve local 
humanists and historians, has been 
tested with office workers. 

Working Women urges libraries to 


offer the course, which can incorporate © 


local historical information. The cur- 
riculum materials are adaptable to meet 
local needs. Librarians can choose to 
offer all four sessions or single work- 
shops on one of the four topics. The use 
of easily trained lay teachers makes the 
course easy to implement. 

Working Women encourages librar- 
ians to cooperate with local organiza- 
tions using the curriculum materials. 
Many of these groups will need help in 
establishing their own resource libraries 
on women’s labor history from 1920 to 
the present—an era for which few ma- 
terials now exist. Project participants 
also may call on librarians to provide in- 
formation or assistance in planning 
workshops on how to use libraries or 
local historical societies. 

During the project’s second year, 
Working Women will develop a manual 
containing the curriculum, teaching 
guides, and teacher training program for 
distribution to community colleges, la- 
bor unions, and continuing education 
and women’s studies programs. Project 
sponsors will invite libraries to partici- 
pate in symposiums to explain the cur- 
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riculum to local educators and commu- 
njty organizations. 

For more, information about “Work- 
ing Women Make History,” contact 
Janet Ridgway,’ project administrator, 
at Working Women’s Boston office, 140 
Clarendon St., Boston, MA 02116, 617- 
247-4942—Janet Ridgway. 


SELECTED RESOURCES 





Library crime. The newsletter Li- 
brary & Archival Security emerged as 
a quarterly journal with its Spring 1980 
issue (Vol. 3, No. 1). Under the new 
editorship of former University of 
Washington Serials Department Head 
Peter Gellatly, the journal publishes re- 
search articles, case ‘studies, and litera- 
ture reviews concerning thefts, fires, 
and problem behavior in libraries. $28 
a year from Haworth Press, Inc., 149 
Fifth Ave., NYC 10010. 


Grantseeking. The Foundation Cen- 
ter has published a new guidebook to 
help grantseekers improve their chances 
in the highly competitive marketplace— 
Foundation Fundamentals: A Guide for 
Grantseekers by Carol M. Kurzig. 130 
pages; $4.95 from The Foundation Cen- 
ter, 888 Seventh Ave., NYC 10106, 
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800-424-3836 (087954-026-5). Grant 
Money and How to Get It: A Handbook 
for Libraries by Richard W. Boss is 
R. R. Bowker’s guide to that subject. 
138 pages; $19.95 plus shipping and 
handling from R. R. Bowker, 1180 Ave. 
of the Americas, NYC 10036 (0-8352- 
1274-2, 80-17880). 


UN data. The revised and enlarged 
second edition of the 1978 Directory of 
United Nations Information Systems 
and Services was published in July in 
two volumes. Vol. 1, available in En- 
glish, French, and Spanish, provides 
particulars on UN-family organizations 
and their information systems, includ- 
ing libraries, referral centers, clearing- 
houses, and data banks. A subject index 
lists the systems by area of interest, 
from “adverse reactions to drugs” to 
“workers’ participation.” Vol. 2 gives 
information by country in a single trilin- 
gual version, providing more than 2,500 
addresses in 167 countries. Vol. 1 is 
465 pages, $22, Publication No. G.V. 
80.0.1 (specify language). Vol. 2 is 215 
pages, $13, Publication No. G.V.80.0.2, 
from United Nations Publications, 
NYC 10017. 


Cleaning and Repairing Books: A 
Practical Home Manual by R. L. Shep 


Available for the first time on MICROFICHE 


THE 
LIBRARY OF CONGRESS 
SUBJECT CATALOG | 


Current Subscription 
An indispensable source for subject searching 


(for less than a dollar a day) 


ADVANCED LIBRARY SYSTEMS 
(ALS), aleading supplier of LC publica- 
tions on microfiche, is now offering the 
1981 CURRENT SUBSCRIPTION TO 
THE LC SUBJECT CATALOG. 


The LC SUBJECT CATALOG 
contains entries for current books, 
pamphlets, periodicals and other se- 
rials, maps, and atlases arranged al- 
phabetically by LC subject headings 
and alphabetically by author under the 
subject heading. Entries for belles let- 


Als 


tres and imprints earlier than the cur- 
rent year and the two preceding years 
are included in the annual cumulation. 
The subject headings and cross 
references in the Subject Catalog are 
taken from or are based on Library of 
Congress Subject Headings, its cumu- 
lative supplements, and the subject au- 
thority cards filed in the Official Catalog 
of the Library of Congress. 
For complete information, call 
(617) 470-0610 or use the coupon. 


Advanced Library Systems Inc. 
93 Main Street, Andover, Mass. 01810 


Please rush me complete information on ALS's Library ot 
Congress Subject Catalog on Microfiche. 


Title 





Name _— 


ADVANCED LIBRARY 


Organization 





SYSTEMS INC. 


Address 
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discusses more than 70 maintenange 
problems and their solutions. Written 
for both laypersons and librarians, it is 
$7.95 from R.S. Shep, Box C-20, Lopez, 
WA 98261 (0-914046-00-4). 


Washington intelligence. Federal 
Involvement in Libraries is æ historical 
42-page study prepared in June by the 
staff of the Congressional Advisory 
Commission on Intergovernmental Re- 
lations as part of a report on The Fed- 
eral Role in the Federal System: The 
Dynamics of Growth. Single copies of 
the case study, A-84, are available free 
from the Advisory Commission on In- 
tergovernmental Relations, 1111 20th 
St., N.W., Washington, DC 29575. 

Library Programs is a 16-page book- 
let describing the major library-rePated 
programs administered by the Depart- 
ment of Education and explaining how 
to apply for them. Published in Septem- 
ber, the booklet is free from the Divi- 
sion of Library Programs, ROB-3, 
Room 3319-B, 400 Maryland Ave., 
S.W., Washington, DC 20202. 


Educators Guide to Free Films, 
40th annual edition, 1980, documents 
4,864 titles, 821 of which are new. The 
films are listed by curricular classifica- 
tion, with title, subject, and source in- 
dexes. 790 pages; $19.10 from Educa- 
tors Progress Service, Inc., Randolph, 
WI 53956 (0-87708-101-8, 45-412). 


Free Magazines for Libraries by 
Adeline Mercer Smith is a classified, an- 
notated guide to free house magazines 
that organizations publish to promote 
their own interests. 258 pages; $16.95 
from McFarland & Company, Inc. Pub- 
lishers, Jefferson, NC 28640 (0-89950- 
021-8, 80-15557). 


Mars. The Astronomical Society of 
the Pacific, a worldwide, nonprofit, edu- 
cational organization, offers an informa- 
tion packet on Mars, the red planet. The 
packet, which includes a complete map, 
3-D pictures and glasses, and a bibliog- 
raphy, is part of a series on topics such 
as black holes and pseudoscience. $1 
from A.S.P., Attn: Mars Packet, 1290 
24th Ave., San Francisco, CA 94122. 


Mostly Shakespeare. Theatre at 
Stratford-upon-Avon by University of 
Illinois Professor Michael Mullin is a 
basic sourcebook on Shakespearean and 
non-Shakespearean productions at Strat- 
ford-upon-Avon from 1879 to 1978. 
Each production is listed by title, noting 
date, playwright, director, lighting de- 
signer, actors, reviews, and reviewers. 2 
vols., 1,060 pages, £25, from The Li- 
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brary Association, 7 Ridgemont St., 
London WCIE 7AE (0-85365-6339). 





- Tom Ferguson 


Medical Self-Care: Access to Health 
Tools, edited by Tom Ferguson, is dedi- 
cated to the premise that people can and 
should take more responsibility for their 
own health. When Ferguson was at 
Yale Medical School he started the quar- 
terly Medical Self-Care as part of a 
thesis project. Many of the articles in 
the book are reprints from this journal. 
The writers include physicians, clini- 
cal psychologists, pharmacologists, and 
nurses who are leaders in the self-care 
movement, 320 pages, $19.95 (trade 
paper $8.95) from Summit Books, Si- 
mon & Schuster Building, 1230 Ave. of 
the Americas, NYC 10020. 


SCHOOL MEDIA CENTER 


Submit research forum proposals 


Jan. 5 is the last day to submit re- 
search summaries for presentation at the 
eighth annual American Association of 
School Librarians Research Forum, a 
part of the 1981 ALA Annual Confer- 
ence. | 

Studies should relate to one or more 
of the following school media areas: 
planning; staffing; programming; in- 
struction; administration; evaluation; 
production; collection development, use 
and maintenance; educational technol- 
ogy; reading; organizational patterns; 
facilities design; networking and coop- 
eration; applications of technology; con- 
tinuing education; and user develop- 
ment, habits, or attitudes. 

Abstracts should be 500-700 words 
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long. The research must use data gath- 
ered since 1976. Send materials to Jac- 
queline C. Mancall, Drexel University, 
School of Library and Information Sci- 
ence, Philadelphia, PA 19104. 


Library instruction workbook 


Esther Grassian, reference librarian 
at the University of California/ Los An- 
geles College Library, has developed a 
24-page Library Workbook for elemen- 
tary school students in the upper grades. 
Similar in format to Miriam Sue Dud- 
ley’s college-level Library Instruction 
Workbook, the self-paced learning guide 
covers the Dewey Decimal System, the 
card catalog, encyclopedias, periodicals 
and their indexes, biographies, and al- 
manacs. 

A supplement to the workbook fea- 
tures 25 variations of questions appear- 
ing in the original text. Looseleaf, $5 
prepaid, from Esther Grassian, 3315 
Bentley Ave., Los Angeles, CA 90034. 


Science review mag expands 

In response to reader demand, Science 
Books and Films, formerly a quarterly 
review journal, recently began publish- 
ing five times a year and added science 
filmstrips to its coverage. 

The journal, published by the Amer- 
ican Association for the Advancement 
of Science, is more than 15 years old. 


101 media center ideas 

Eleanor Silverman’s 707 Media Cen- 
ter Ideas is an illustrated how-to for ele- 
mentary school librarians. It presents 
each idea in recipe form with step-by- 
step instructions and information on 
needed materials and length of time nec- 
essary for project completion. 

Organized by type of idea, the book 
covers topics such as puppetry, oppor- 
tunities for personal growth, theater-in- 
the-round, and storytelling. Each chap- 
ter contains an introduction explaining 
how the ideas have been used and offer- 
ing suggestions for their adaptation, 213 
pages; $13.50 from Scarecrow Press, 
Inc., POB 656, Metuchen, NJ 08840 
(0-8108-1329-7, 80-17034). 


PR for school librarians 


The Ohio Educational Library/ Media 
Association has produced Practical Pub- 
lic Relations, a 51-page handbook of 
suggestions on effective PR techniques 
for school library/media specialists. 
Specific suggestions for public relations 
with students, faculty, administrators, 
and community members range from 
distributing bookmarks to appearing on 
TV news shows. 

The handbook includes an annotated 
bibliography and 11 pages of clip art. 
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Single copies are $3.50 from OELMA, 
40 S. 3rd St., Columbus, OH 43215. x 
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Library Display ideas by Linda Campbell 
Franklin contains more than 100 sugges- 
tions for school library exhibits on topics 
ranging from Hanukkah to using the dic- 
tionary (above). Each display uses free or 
inexpensive materials. The book provides 
step-by-step instructions for making the 
displays and illustrates the results. It con- 
tains a calendar of school events suitable 
for display themes and a selected list of 
art suppliers and their products. 244 pgs., 
$11.95 cloth, $7.95 paper, from McFarland 
and Co., Inc., POB 611B, Jefferson, NC 
28640 (0-89950-008-0 cloth, 0-89950-009- 
9 paper, 80-17036). 


MANAGEMENT 


Revised management manual 


Next month Harper and Row plans 
to publish a new edition of Wheeler and 
Goldhor’s Practical Administration of 
Public Libraries, originally published in 
1962. Revised by Carlton Rochell, the 
book incorporates changes and trends in 
library management theory and prac- 
tice in the last two decades. 

Part I deals with planning manage- 
ment, personnel, finance, and organiza- 
tion; Part II, with administration of ser- 
vices to the public; and Part III, with ad- 
ministration of support services. About 
480 pages, $25, from Harper and Row 
Publishers, Inc., 10 E. 53rd St., NYC 
10022 (0-06-13601-4, 79-3401). 





Pamphlets cover administration 
Britain’s Centre for Library and In- 
formation Management (CLAIM) is 
publicizing inhouse investigation tech- 
niques for library managers in a new 
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Aids to Library Administration Series 
(ATLAS). Each pamphlet in the series 
introduces a technique, provides a pro- 
cedures checklist, features examples of 
completed forms; and includes blank 
forms for a library’s own data collec- 
tion. CLAIM is offering assistance in 
implementing the techniques and in an- 
alyzing library self-studies. 

Pamphlet No. 1, which covers ad- 
ministrative effectiveness, is £3 includ- 
ing postage and handling from CLAIM 
Publications, Loughborough University, 
Loughborough, Leicestershire, LE11 
3TU, England. CLAIM expects to issue 
two ATLAS titles each year. 


Quarterly covers management 


Haworth Press is now publishing a 
quarterly Journal of Library Adminis- 
tration, edited by John R. Rizzo, profes- 
sor of management at Western Michi- 
gan University. Covering administra- 
tive practice and research in libraries 
and information services, it features ar- 
ticles on library financial management, 
accounting, staff development, and man- 
agement models. Each issue contains at 
least one full-length article reprinted 
from a professional management jour- 


oa nal, 


Information on submitting manu- 


_ scripts to the quarterly is available from 


John R. Rizzo, Department of Manage- 
ment, Western Michigan University, 
Kalamazoo, MI 49001. Subscriptions 
are $42 U.S., $48 Canada, from Ha- 
worth Press, Inc., 149 Fifth Ave., NYC 
10010, The price is $31 for members of 
ALA’s Library Administration and 
Management Association and the man- 
agement divisions of the Special Librar- 
ies Association and the American Society 
for Information Science. 


_ New Large Type Books in Print 


Paperback bestsellers appear for the 
first time in Large Type Books in Print 
1980, which Bowker published in Octo- 
ber. The fourth edition of the reference 
work lists 3,884 titles from 70 publishers 
and service organizations. Printed in 
large type itself, the book contains sepa- 
rate sections for children’s and young 
adult titles, newspapers and periodicals, 
and foreign-language publications. 

Large Type Books in Print features 
title, author, and subject indexes. The 
latter provides the following data: title, 
subtitle, series, author, editor, translator, 
illustrator, grade, publication date, orig- 
inal publisher and date, binding, type 
and book size, price, book order, Inter- 
national Standard Book and Library of 
Congress numbers, imprint, and pub- 
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lisher. 801 pages, $19.95 plus shipping 


and handling, from R. R. Bowker Co., 
1180 Ave. of the Americas, NYC 10036 
(0-8352-1296-3, 74-102773). 





















New serial on hearing 

New Hearer is a small, bimonthly 
publication on hearing loss and deaf- 
ness. Intended for hard of hearing, 
deaf, and hearing impaired audiences, 
it contains news, resource notices, 
book and media reviews, poetry, in- 
terviews, letters, and articles. In its 
16 pages, Vol. 1, No. 1 (November/ 
December 1980) features pieces on 
dangerous noises, facts about hear- 
ing and hearing aids, and hearing 
impairment in babies. 

Subscriptions are $5 for individu- 
als, $8 for institutions, libraries, and 
non-U.S. addresses, from New Hearer, 
3035 Courtz Isle #1, Flint, MI 48504. 


Second edition of Spanish booklist 

ALA’s Young Adult Services Division 
recently published the second edition 
of Libros a tu Gusto (Books for Your 
Pleasure), a Spanish-language booklist 
for young people. Compiled by YASD’s 
Library Service to Spanish-speaking 
Youth Committee, the list covers titles 
ranging from health to fiction. 

Single copies are 35 cents; larger 
quantities are available with a 10-percent 
discount for 3—50 copies, a 20-percent 
discount for 51—250, and a 30-percent 
discount for 251—1,000, prepaid from 
the ALA Order Dept., 50 E. Huron St., 
Chicago, IL 60611. 


Ethnic film guide 

Ethnic Film and Filmstrip Guide for 
Libraries and Media Centers by Lubo- 
myr R. Wynar and Lois Buttlar covers 
46 ethnic groups as it annotates 1,400 
titles. Sources included in the guide stem 
from a comprehensive survey of film 
producers and distributors, ethnic li- 
braries and archives, editors of ethnic 
periodicals, cultural organizations, and 
other filmographies. 

Entries, arranged alphabetically by 
ethnic group, include information on 
type of film, length, sound, color, pro- 
ducer, date, purchase and/or rental 
price, and appropriate age level. The 
reference tool includes only films that 
are currently available. It features a di- 
rectory of producers and distributors 
and a comprehensive title index. 277 
pages, $18.50 U.S., $22 elsewhere, from 
Libraries Unlimited, Inc., POB 263, 
Littleton, CO 80160 (0-87287-235-5). 


Directory lists programs 
for minority group members 
A third edition is now available of 
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Directory of Special Programs for Mi- | 


nority Group Members: Career Infor- 
mation, Services, Employment Skills 
Banks, Financial Aid Resources, edited 
by Willis L. Johnson. The book aims to 
serve Black, Asian, and Native Ameri- 
can job candidates, their counselors, and 
their prospective employers. 

The new edition lists 2,160 general 
programs (300 supported by federal 
agencies) and 2,000 college and univer- 
sity awards and special services. It also 
includes 280 sources of career informa- 
tion and listings of 160 summer em- 
ployment and internship opportunities, 
280 job training programs, and hundreds 
of scholarships, loans, and fellowships. 
The directory cites 100 talent banks 
which list minority candidates for em- 
ployment in a number of fields. «$19 
prepaid from Garrett Park Press, Gar- 
rett Park, MD 20766 (912048-11-1). 


LIBRARIAN’S LIBRARY 


Joel M. Lee, ALA Headquarters Librar- 
ian, writes the notes in this column. 





Library resources directory 

Library Resources Market Place 1980, 
published by R. R. Bowker Co., helps 
librarians locate a variety of informa- 
tion on library supplies and equipment, 
publishers, educational organizations, 
and vendors in the library and informa- 
tion field. 

Comparable in presentation to Bow- 
ker’s Literary Market Place, the direc- 
tory features 25 sections with nine clas- 
sified indexes, enabling users to find in- 
formation by type of material or library, 
geographic area, and other classifica- 
tions. The directory contains a “Names 
and Numbers” section and a unique li- 
brary consultants section indexed by 
subject specialty. 248 pages, $27.50 
from the R. R. Bowker Order Dept., 
POB 1807, Ann Arbor, MI 48106 (0- 
8352-1290-4). 


Report on video uses 

Video in the 80s: Emerging Uses for 
Television in Business, Education, Med- 
icine and Government is a new report 
analyzing trends shaping the emerging 
noncommercial video market. Written 
by Paula Dranov, Louise Moore, and 
Adrienne Hickey, the book contains 
statistical data from a survey of some 
1,100 video users. Among topics it 
covers are video uses in public relations, 
research, continuing education, docu- 
mentation, simulation, and personnel 
evaluation. 

186 pages (hardcover); $34.95 from 
Knowledge Industry Publications, 2 
Corporate Park Dr., White Plains, NY 
10604 (0-914236-58-X). 
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Young patrons play “Space Invaders” on Plattsburgh Public Library’s microcomputer. 


An Apple a day: microcomputers in the public library 
by Anne F. Romans and Stanley A. Ransom 


On a typical afternoon, James, age 
12, sits at the microcomputer at the 
Plattsburgh Public Library, the central 
facility in Upstate New York’s Clinton- 
Essex-Franklin Library System. He se- 
lects a game disk, inserts it in the disk 
drive, and turns his attention to the 
video screen. 

James types his choice of program 
into the computer, and the screen lights 
up with graphics for his contemporaries’ 
unanimous favorite, “Space Invaders.” 
Around him cluster six children, who 
give advice and encouragement. “Press 
the button! Hit it!” cries a six year old, 
jumping up and down. An older boy 
points out a strategy. James annihilates 
several advancing aliens, but the in- 
vaders overwhelm him for the third 
time, and the game ends. Two children 
quickly take James’s place at the com- 
puter, competing for victory in “Lemon- 
ade Stand,” a business game that helps 
develop mathematical reasoning. 


Stanley A. Ransom is director of the 


Clinton-Essex-Franklin Library System. 
Anne Romans is children’s librarian at the 
Plattsburgh Public Library. 


DECEMBER 1980 


The microcomputer is promoting 
computer literacy among rural New 
York youngsters with limited exposure 
to technological innovations. These chil- 
dren, from low- and medium-income 
families, live in a region housing few 
cultural institutions. They watch an av- 
erage of more than 1,800 hours of tele- 
vision per year, significantly more than 
the national average of 1,500 hours. 

In the late 1970s, none of the school 
or public libraries in New York’s North 
Country housed microcomputers, CEF 
Library System Director Stanley Ran- 
som decided to break this pattern after 
Laura B. Chodos, New York State re- 
gent, visited the Plattsburgh library in 
1979 and commented, “Rural children 
are growing up in a computerized world 
without the opportunity to handle com- 
puters themselves.” 

Upon investigation, Ransom, who 
previously thought computers were too 
expensive for his library system, found 
microcomputers were reasonably priced 
and easy to use. The library system’s 
board of trustees authorized $3,000 for 
purchasing a microcomputer for the 
children’s room of the Plattsburgh li- 
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Faxon offers librarians a 
complete range of up-to-date 
computerized subscription 
services. Write or call Faxon 
today for our LIBRARIANS’ 
GUIDE and SERVICE BRO- 
CHURE. 


For total subscription ser- 
vice... Faxon adds up. 


FADE. FAXON COMPANY, INC. 


Library Magazine Subscription Agency 
15 Southwest Park, Westwood, Mass. 02090 
Tel: 800-225-6055 (toll free) 
617-329-3350 (collect in Mass. and Canada only) 
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brary, where it would be available pri- 
marily to children but also to adults. 


Choosing a system 


The two microcomputers most readily 
available in the North’Country were 
the Radio Shack TRS-80 and the Apple 
II. Demonstrations showed some weak- 
nesses with the former. Cassette taped 
programs would not always load into 
the computer. The TRS-80 required a 
very clean, precisely positioned tape 
head and a correct volume level for 
proper loading. The Radio Shack model 
did not offer a disk storage drive or 
color graphics, and its loading procedure 
was slow. 

By contrast, the Apple II featured a 
disk drive for program storage. To use 
it, the operator simply slid the 514-inch 
floppy disk into the system, pushed down 
the locking mechanism, and ran the 
program. The Apple II’s Random Ac- 
cess Memory could store some 48,000 
characters. Programs could be loaded 
into the system and retrieved in seconds. 
The Apple II also featured color graph- 
ics and an audio synthesizer for musical 
sounds. Software for the system, manu- 
factured by more than 170 companies, 
was plentiful. 

Community colleges owning Apple II 
equipment, the Apple Education Foun- 
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dation, and the Minnesota Educational 
Computer Consortium all strongly red- 
ommended the Apple II. Minnesota 
expressed confidence in the system’s du- 


rability and capabilities by purchasing , 


200 Apple computers for use in ẹduca- 
tional programs and by developing a 
variety of compatible software. 

In December 1979, the libgary spent 
$2,655 on an Apple II Plus system with 
a Disk II drive, an Integer BASIC firm- 
ware card, a Zenith 13-inch color 
monitor, two game paddles, and other 
miscellaneous hardware. The system had 
32,000 bytes of random access memory, 
which later was expanded to the maxi- 
mum of 48,000 bytes. Accompanying 
the microcomputer were a variety of 
free programs. Software purchases, to- 
taling $250, included Micro-Chess, edu- 
cational programs using mathematics, 
words and economic simulations, and 
recreational games. ae 

The library system spent several 
weeks familiarizing staff with the soft- 
ware and equipment before making 
them available to the public. Staffers 
quickly learned to use the microcom- 
puter, enjoying paddle games and edu- 
cational programs. Some commented 
that the Apple II made them more com- 
fortable with the library system’s OCLC 
terminals. In mid-January 1980, the 
microcomputer went public. It now sits 
within 10 feet of the children’s librari- 
an’s desk, adjacent to the card catalog. 
The librarian can easily see when chil- 
dren need assistance with the Apple II 
and can monitor the equipment’s use. 


Numbers and the Incredible Hulk 


The Apple II is teaching young people 
how to program and use a microcom- 
puter. Adults have access to the equip- 
ment when children are at school. 
Youngsters age 6 and under may not 
use the computer without an adult 
present. 

Apple II patrons fall into two cate- 
gories: the software users, who are rare- 
ly under age 5, and the programmers, 
who are usually 11 years of age or older. 
The latter group can grasp BASIC pro- 
gramming language because it is capable 
of abstract thinking. The library allows 
elementary school youngsters access to 
the equipment in the afternoons; older 
children use it after 6 p.m. The prime 
time between 3:30 and 4:30 p.m. is set 
aside for introducing new users to the 
computer. 

To accommodate crowds of young- 
sters anxious to test the Apple II, the 
library restricted use to 15 minutes per 
child at first. Sign-up sheets helped dis- 
tribute computer time fairly. The librari- 
an moved the sheets to her desk when 
a few zealous children began crossing 
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es and inserting 


names off the schedul 
their own. 

Recently, programmers have been 
allotted one hour each because pro- 


gramming is time-consuming. Extended 


computer time provides incentive for 
increasing programming skills. Several 
adults and children have volunteered 
to teach programming to young library 
patrons. 

One example from a program an 11- 
year-old created is “The Incredible 
Hulk,” which asks the user, “Where did 
the Incredible Hulk get his name?” and 
answers, “At the drugstore, of course!” 
The child, who spent several hours 
learning to formulate this simple pro- 
gram, acquired the tools for more sophis- 
ticated computer usage. Other programs 
children have created feature displays on 
the Computer screen of their own names 
in sine wave patterns, color graphics, 
and ‘progressive number sequences. 
Some students have numerical code- 
words so only they can play the games 
or view the graphics for their programs. 

Amateur programming has led to 
some unexpected problems. Blank disks 
fill up quickly, and often library staffers 
are unfamiliar with their content. A 
master annotated list of all programs 
may alleviate this problem in the future. 
After consultation with the children, 
some programs may be deleted. 

When the library first acquired Apple 
II, the children’s librarian had to spend 
considerable time supervising equipment 


use and answering newcomers’ ques- 
tions, Now, however, a growing num- 


ber of informed children share their 
computer knowledge with their con- 
temporaries. 

The continual computer use has cre- 
ated some damage to software. To avoid 
this problem in the future, the library 
will make copies of new programs for 
public use, retaining one “master” of 
each. The copyright law permits such a 
procedure, according to dealers library 
staffers approached. 

Over time, the heavily used computer 
game paddles came apart as children 
jerked dials back and forth and over- 
worked the button switch. The paddles 
had to be replaced twice. Two local 
students recently built a more durable 
set. 
The Apple Ils on-off switch, used 
constantly to reset programs, failed 
eventually and was replaced by the fac- 


tory. Later the library learned that pro- 
grams could be reset with a simple 


keyboard command. The TV monitor, 
which also required some minor adjust- 


‘ment, is now working well. 


Although the computer has created 
some problems, its overall effect has 
been positive and exciting. It has at- 
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“Apples used in education of deaf stu- 
dents.” Apple Education News, issue 2, 
Feb. 1980, p. 1. Students at California 
School for the Deaf learn better on 
computers. 


“As computers start to transform schools.” 
U.S. News and World Report, Jan. 8, 
1979, pp. 39—40. Importance of comput- 
er literacy to survive in contemporary 
society. 


“Computers and education.” Technology 
Review, Nov. 1979, pp. 77-78. What 
effect will the computer have on edu- 
cation? 


“Computers in Education” issue. A pple 
Magazine, Vol. 1, no. 1, 1980, 26p. Series 
of articles on using the Apple II micro- 
computer in education. 


Fincher, Jack. “Computers are kid stuff.” 
Next, March/April 1980, pp. 38—46. Chil- 
dren learn to use computers with ease. 
Will this access to computer information 
distort their values? 


Hakansson, Joyce and Roach, Leslie. “A 
dozen apples for the classroom.” Creative 
Computing, Sept. 1979, pp. 52-54. Ex- 
periments with children and computers 
at the Lawrence Hall of Science, Univer- 
sity of California, Berkeley campus. 


Heter, Jim. “Learning about computers: so 
easy a child can do it.” On Computing, 
Spring 1980, pp. 60-62. Examples of 
course materials developed by Heter to 
introduce students to personal comput- 
ing. Used with a Radio Shack TRS-80. 


“Joyce Hakansson, you’ve got a long way 
to go, baby.” Apple Education News, is- 
sue 1, Sept. 1979, p. 6. Encourages wom- 
en to become familiar with computers 
and programming. 


“Kindergarten computing.” Creative Com- 
puting, Sept. 1979, p. 64. Robert Taylor’s 
work with children and computers. 

Larsen, Sally Greenwood. “Kids and com- 
puters: the future is today.” Creative 
Computing, Sept. 1979, pp. 58-60. Un- 
complicated description of how to set up 
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children and computers 
a BASIC programming course for chib 
dren. | E 


Miller, Inabeth. “The micros are coming.” 
Media and Methods, April 1980, pp. 32- 
36. Definitions of computer and micro- 
computer terminology and potential uses 
of micros in education. 


Noble, Kenneth B. “Now computers for 
grade-schoolers.” The New York Times, 
Jan. 1980. Professor Seymour Papert 
(MIT) develops LOGO, a computer sys- 
tem designed to be programmed by 
children. 


Raloff, Janet. ‘““You’re never too old; com- 
puters are helping classic underachievers 
change their lives.” Science News, Vol. 
114, Dec. 2, 1978, pp. 394-396. Compu- 
ters are used at the YMCA adult learn- 
ing center in downtown Baltimore to 
teach functionally illiterate adults. 


Richman, Ellen. “Have computer—will 
travel.” Creative Computing, Sept. 1979, 
pp. 56-57. General description of a course 
in computer programming for grades 4- 
8, written by traveling teacher who con- 
tracts her services and computer to ele- 
mentary schools in Ohio. 


“Scarsdale integrates computer education 
throughout school system.” Apple Edu- 
cation News, issue 1, Sept. 1979, p. 6. 
Robert Taylor of Columbia University 
and the Scarsdale computer project. 


Souviney, Randall. ““There’s a microcom- 
puter in your future.” Teacher, Feb. 
1980, pp. 53-58. History of microcom- 
puters; what a microcomputer can do in 
a classroom; simple beginnings for chil- 
dren on computers. 


Spero, Samuel W. “The teacher and the 
personal computer: alternatives in in- 
struction.” Interface Age, June 1980, 
pp. 89-92. Instructional strategies for 
teaching computer programming. 


Valentine, Pamela. ‘Understanding floppy 
disks.” On Computing, Summer 1980, 
pp. 8-15. Moderately technical explana- 
tion of disks and disk operating systems 
(DOS). 


a a 


tracted many children who have not 
been regular library users. Some have 
occupied themselves with library records 
or books while waiting to use the Apple 
II. 

Adults also have become interested 
in the microcomputer. Several come to 
the library in the morning to try out 
their own programs or develop software 
for business use. One college music pro- 
fessor arranged to have a computer stu- 
dent analyze the harmony of Johann 
Sebastian Bach on the Apple II, which 
can produce musical notes. 

The library has met its goal of bring- 
ing basic computer literacy to rural chil- 
dren. The number of youngsters learning 
to use the microcomputer is growing. 
Several Plattsburgh schools are now 
purchasing Apple II equipment, and the 


CEF Library System is planning addi- 
tional uses for its microcomputer. It 
hopes to obtain additional equipment 
for other library activities. 





Items for this section are compiled by 
Managing Editor Susan E. Brandehoff. 


Illinois network grows 

Illinois is developing a statewide on- 
line library resource sharing network 
relying on the circulation control and 
searching capabilities of the Library 
Computer System (LCS) at the Univer- 
sity of Illinois. 

As of early November, 11 Illinois 
academic libraries and libraries on the 
five U of I campuses were using the sys- 
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ACGIH is an.international 
organization consisting of 
professional personnel in 
governmental or educational 
institutions active day-to-day 
in occupational safety / health 
programs. The American Con- 
ference of Governmental In- 
dustrial Hygienists (ACGIH) has 
made substantial contribu- 
tions to the development and 
upgrading of official health 
services, both to industry and 
to labor. Its committees, par- 
ticularly those on Industrial 
Ventilation and Threshold 
Limit Values, are recognized 
and respected worldwide for 
their expertise and contin- 
uing contributions to the 
practice of industrial hygiene. 
No technical library, public or 
private, is complete without 
these publications... 


Threshold Limit Values for Chemical 
Substances and Physical Agents 
in the Workroom Environment 


Documentation of the Threshold 
Limit Values 


Industrial Ventilation—A Manual of 
Recommended Practice 


Air Sampling Instruments Manual 


Identify and Measure Airborne 
Asbestos 


Workplace Control of Carcinogens 
Labeling and Warning Systems 
Guide for Control of Lazer Hazards 


Industrial Hygiene for Mining and 
Tunneling 


Non-ionizing Radiation 

Process Flow Diagrams and Air Pol- 
lution Emission Estimates 

Herbert E. Stokinger Lectures 

History of Respiratory Protective De- 
vices in the U.S. 

History of the Development of Indus- 
trial Hygiene Sampling Instru- 
ments & Techniques 

The First Forty Years 1938-1978 

The Federal Industrial Hygiene . D 
Agency 2 

Transactions of ACGIH Annual — 
Meetings D 


write or call today... 





For a complete information packet 
and ordering information, direct 
your inquiry to: 





Publications 

x Section, 
ACGIH, 

Dept. H, 

P.O. BOX 1937, 

Cincinnati, OH 
45201 

(513) 941-0179 
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n and interlibrary loan. 
Eighteen Illinois regional library systems 
serving all types of libraries also have 
access to the network through LCS- 
dedicated terminals. The systems use 
the network primarily to locate mate- 
rials for interlibrary loan. 

Network statistics show that by Octo- 
ber bibliographic information for more 
than 4.2 million titles had been con- 
verted to machine-readable form for in- 
clusion in LCS databases; 2.6 million 
of those titles represented University of 
Illinois collections. The total number 
of volumes, which includes duplicate 
copies of one title, was more than 5.5 
million for monographs and more than 
1.5 million for serials. A separate on- 
line patron file holds individual records 
for the 226,001 faculty members, staff- 
ers, students, and others who can use 
the system. 

The Ohio State University Libraries 
developed LCS and began using it in 
1970, Illinois programmers modified the 
system extensively before the U of I li- 
braries began using it in 1978. Grants 
from the Illinois Board of Higher Edu- 
cation through the Higher Education 
Cooperative Act (HECA) are funding 
the network; participants were chosen 
from many Illinois academic libraries 
that applied for grants. 

For more information about the net- 
work and its circulation and searching 
capabilities, contact Bernard G. Sloan, 
LCS HECA Coordinator, Statewide 
LCS, 54 Administration Building, Uni- 
versity of Illinois/ Urbana-Champaign, 
Urbana, IL 61801. 


RLG/OCLC recommendations 
for online patron access 

An RLG/OCLC project to assess the 
current state of online patron access to 
bibliographic databases and recommend 
future action has identified four areas 
as needing further study and coopera- 
tive efforts.. They are: analysis of user 
requirements and behavior; evaluation 
of the performance of existing online 
public access systems; cost management; 
and development of distributive com- 
puting and system links. 

The project, which RLG patron ac- 
cess project manager Douglas Ferguson 
called “a fruitful and cordial coopera- 
tive activity,” was funded by the Coun- 
cil on Library Resources. It included 
a survey of public access systems by 
OCLC’s Neal Kaske, and a working ses- 
sion bringing together 25 representa- 
tives from state and regional networks, 
national utilities, the Library of Con- 
gress, the National Library of Canada, 
and other libraries with public access 
systems, either in place or planned. The 
participants met to define problems and 
establish üi a The project’s final 








eS > 
report contains the survey results, a 
summary of the working session, attd 
details of the principal recommenda-. 
tions. 

The report, Online Public Access to 
Library Bibliographic Databases: Devel-' 
opments, Issues, and Priorities, By Neal - 
Kaske and Douglas Ferguson, is free 
from the Council on Library Resources, 
1 Dupont Circle, No. 620, Washington, 
DC 20036. 

In keeping with project recommenda- 
tions, both RLG and OCLC plan to con- 
tinue research in online patron access by 
monitoring both online system perform- 
ance and public behavior and require- 
ments in selected libraries. Kaske said 
that a primary research goal is to de- 
velop a standard method of assessing 
the public’s use of online systems and 
its attitudes toward such systems. ° 





Euronet inaugurates DIANE 

During April, its first month of com- 
mercial operation, Euronet’s DIANE 
(Direct Information Access Network 
for Europe) handled 10,000 calls. 
Euronet has issued 700 passwords 
for use of more than 100 databases 
in the network. Those databases con- 
tain an estimated 40 million biblio- 
graphic references, facts, and figures. 

The network had to double switch- 
ing equipment and upgrade existing 
communication lines to handle the 
high initial use. 

Among the 16 host information ser- 
vices in DIANE are the British Li- 
brary’s BLAISE; the Danish DATA- 
CENTRALEN; INKA, from the German 
Energy, Physics, and Mathematics 
Centre; the European Patents Office 
EPO; the French TELESYSTEMES; 
and CILEA, a catalog of Italian books. 

Obtain information about DIANE 
from Euronet DIANE Information, 
Jean Monnet Building, B4 009, CEC, 
Luxembourg (Grand Duchy). 




























Research libraries advise OCLC 
An 11-member OCLC research li- 
braries advisory committee will meet 
during the 1981 Midwinter Meeting. 
The committee, composed of directors 
of research libraries belonging to OCLC, 
already has met several times since 
April. It plans to hold a series of regional 
caucuses to solicit opinions and advice 
from other directors of OCLC’s 73 re- 
search libraries and to develop a method 
of representation for the committee. 
Harold Billings, director of the Gen- 
eral Libraries of the University of 
Texas/ Austin and acting chair of the 
committee, said the advisory group 
formed “to articulate the particular 
needs and concerns of research libraries 
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in OCLC and to co 
neéds and concerns to the managing and 
governing bodies of OCLC.” The group 
has appointed an editorial advisory 
board for a new publication, Research 
Libraries in OCLC: A Quarterly, The 
first issue will be ready by the Midwinter 
Meeting. 

Directore of the following research 
libraries are members of the advisory 
committee: Universities of Arizona, 
Florida, New York/ Buffalo, North Car- 
olina, South Carolina, Texas/ Austin, 
Utah, Wisconsin; Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology; Michigan State Uni- 
versity; and the New York State Library. 


Mexican library, ILL code 
are new at AMIGOS 


Assof early November, 138 AMIGOS 
members (82 percent) had signed the 
regional interlibrary loan code approved 
by the network’s general membership 
in May, according to Barbara Nicholls, 
AMIGOS library liaison officer. Adher- 
ence to the code is voluntary. Libraries 
electing to follow it agree not to charge 
each other for handling interlibrary loan 
requests, postage or other transportation 
fees, insurance, or up to 50 pages of 
photocopies per request. However, they 
may charge for-profit institutions for 
such services. 

The AMIGOS regional code is in- 
tended “to promote a more liberalized 
interlibrary loan policy among libraries 
adopting it than that of the ALA na- 
tional interlibrary loan code.” Signers 
of the code agree to follow existing state 
interlibrary loan protocols. If no proto- 
cols exist, libraries will route requests 
to local sources before requesting mate- 
rials from members farther away. Mem- 
bers filling interlibrary loan requests re- 
quire no information about the status 
of the individual for whom material is 
requested. 

Nicholls reported favorable reaction 
to the new code and said several li- 
braries outside the AMIGOS region had 
requested copies of the code, The net- 
work plans to organize a task force to 
review the code in time for the May 
1981 general membership meeting. 

AMIGOS’ first international member, 
the Universidad Iberoamericana, Mex- 
ico City, is now successfully using the 
OCLC cataloging subsystem through 
dial access. A major question in extend- 
ing bibliographic services across the 
border was the speed of international 
mail delivery. So far, Nicholls said, mail 
delivery has been slow but has caused 
no major complications. AMIGOS con- 
tinues to monitor system costs and mail 
delivery closely. Its long-range plan is 
to offer automated bibliographic ser- 
vices throughout Latin America. 
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Appointments 


HANNA D. ATKINS recently was nominated 
by President Carfer as a member of the 
U.S. delegation to the 35th session of the 
U.N. General Assembly. Now a member of 
the Oklahoma state legislature, she has 
been a law librarian, a special librarian, and 
president of the Oklahoma Special Libraries 
Association Chapter. 


ROWLAND C. W. BRowNn is the new presi- 
dent of OCLC, Inc. He formerly was presi- 
dent and chief executive officer of Buckeye 
International, Inc., Columbus, Ohio. 


SuE P. Crum, formerly children’s super- 
visor at Leon County Public Library, Tal- 
lahassee, is now director of the Wakulla 
County Public Library, Crawfordsville, Fla. 


DorotHy M. HAIT, formerly consultant at 
the North Carolina State Department of 
Public Instruction, is the new director of 
the learning resources center at Fort Val- 
ley (Ga.) State College. 


JoEL Levis is the new chief librarian for 
the Wapiti Regional Library, Prince Albert, 
Saskatchewan. He previously was regional 
librarian with Central Regional Libraries, 
Grand Falls, Newfoundland. 


ANTHONY MESSINEO recently became di- 
rector of the Greenville County (S.C.) Li- 
brary. He formerly was director of the Mo- 
hawk Valley Library Association, a four- 
county library system in upstate New York. 


LAURENCE MILLER, director of the library 
at East Texas State University, Commerce, 
will become director of libraries at Florida 
International University Jan. 1. 


JEROME PENNINGTON is the new director of 
the Appleton (Wis.) Public Library. He 
formerly was deputy director of the Stock- 
ton-San Joaquin (Calif.) County Public Li- 
brary. 


PHILIP W. RITTER is the new director of the 
Gaston-Lincoln Regional Library, Gasto- 
nia, N.C. He formerly was director of the 
Central North Carolina Regional Library. 


JAMES SKIPPER is the new executive director 
of the Midwest Region Library Network. 
He formerly was president of the Research 
Libraries Group and executive director of 
the Association of Research ‘Uibraries. 


MILDRED JANE WILLIAMS is the new assist- 
ant state librarian in the Division of State 
Library, North Carolina Department of 
Cultural Resources. She formerly was asso- 
ciate director of libraries, Public Library of 
Charlotte and Mecklenburg County. 


Joyce WYNGAARDEN is the new director of 
the W. C. Bradley Memorial Library, Co- 
lumbus, Ga., where she formerly was the 
head of technical services. 


Elections 


RUSSELL SHANK, former ALA President 
and university librarian at the University 
of California/Los Angeles, has been elected 
as an ALA representative to the board of 
directors of the American Council on Edu- 
cation. He will serve for one year. 









Among ALA‘s hst 
of outstanaing 
reference books 


of 1979... 


A GUIDE TO PUBLICATIONS 
OF THE 

EXECUTIVE BRANCH 

by Frederic J. O’Hara. 


“ „O'Hara's work is without 
peer and is a significant contri- 
bution to the growing refer- 
ence literature dealing with 
U.S. government publications.” 

—CRLN 


““ can also be used as a collec- 
tion development tool. Highly 
recommended...” —Choice 


295p $35.,cl. $17.50, pa. 
pierian press 

5000 washtenaw avenue 
ann arbor, mi 48104 












































Padagogische Rundschau 


The Pädagogische Rundschau, in its 34th year 
of publication, is one of the leading pedagogical 
journals in the German language. 


The Padagogische Rundschau attempts to 

— promote discussion on the principles of 
educational science 

— illustrate current problems in the field of 
educational science 

— take a critical view of journalism in this 
field 

— to provide already established scientists and 
especially the new generation of those wor- 
king in this field with a forum for scientific 
discussion. 


As only first publications are accepted, the 
Padagogische Rundschau is always up to date on 
the most recent developments in research. 


Worldwide distribution, with above average 
circulation abroad, guaranties numerous foreign 
correspondents and contributors and enriches 
the given spectrum through comparative stu- 
dies. 


New developments, methodological questions 
and research results are first published in the 
Padagogische Rundschau. This makes the Pada- 
gogische Rundschau an important platform for ` 
all those working in the field of pedagogics, 
child development and educational science. 


The Pädagogische Rundschau is published 
monthly. Subscription fees: annual subscription 
86,- DM; single copy 9,- DM; reduced rate for 
students, student teachers, assistant professors 
64,50 DM. Free sample on request. Prices 
quoted do not include postal charges. 


Verlag Hans Richarz, D-5205 St. Augustin 1 
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`~ . Author/Subject Index to Vol. 11, Numbers 1-11 (Jan.-Dec., 1980) 


AL is also indexed in Education Index, Information Science Abstracts, Library Literature, Library & Information Science Abstracts, 
Magazine Index (citations available on DIALOG), and additional specialized indexes. 


AACR 2, 8; 117-18; 324-25; 421; 435-37; 
660-63 
Academic libraries and video services, 
572-74 
Accreditation, 237, 423 
ALA filing rules, 148; 662 
ALA World Encyclopedia of Library and 
Information Services, 114; 341 
Albertson, Christopher 
“A ‘Moveable’ Feast of Edible 
Libraries,” 88 
American Association of School 
_ Librarians, 144-45; 423; 595-600; 681 
American Book Awards, The, 60; 195; 
315; 681 
American Libraries 
new managing editor, 350 
Prize Article Competition, 218-20 
American Library Association 
Annual Conference, 1980, 54-60; 224, 
226-28; 356-58; 406; 420-26, 
435-40, 443 
budget and finances, 136; 337; 420; 
423-24; 442; 680 
candidates for office, 133; 145; 147; 
563; 566 
Continuing Education program, 6, 8; 
137; 337, 341 
18-Point Legislative Program, 137; 140 
Midwinter Meeting, 1980, 136-38, 140, 
142, 144-45, 147-50 
Midwinter Meeting, 1981, 564-65; 
678-80 
Profile of women in, 72-73; 144; 654-59 
staff answer Working Woman, 496 
state of, 442-43 
Survey of priorities, 145; 420; 680-81 
See also specific Committees, 
- Divisions, Offices, Round Tables, 
and topics, e.g., Dues 
American National Standards Committee 
Z39, 337; 576-77 
American Society for Information Science, 
249 
AMIGOS, 695 
Architecture and buildings, 112-13; 
316-18; 378, 380; 622-23 
Association for Educational 
Communications and Technology, 
453-54 
Association for Library Service to 
Children, 144-45; 423 
Association of College and Research 
Libraries, 116; 148-49; 424 
Association of Research Libraries, 409 
Association of Specialized and 
Cooperative Library Agencies, 630 


Page Citations by Issue: Jan., 


1-74; Feb., 75-130; March, 131-178; April, 


Aveney, Brian, 630 

Awards, 1980, 145; 233-34; 343, 345; 378, 
380; 423; 426; 513; 631-32 

Automated circulation systems, 232 


Baker, D. Philip, 147, 600 
Baker, Shirley K. 
“Preserving the 19th Century’s New 
Technology,” 628-29 
BALLOTS. See Research Libraries 
Information Network 
Basic Books v. Gnomon, 184-85; 247-48; 
530, 532; 684-85 
Be with a Book for a Day, 186-87 
Bearman, Toni Carbo, 522, 583 
Berger, Pam 
“Rainbow Colors Attitudes on 
Children’s Video,” 393, 395, 397 
Berkeley (Calif.) Public Library, 159 
Black Americans and information 
teletechnology, 593 
Bliss, Henry Evelyn, 202 
Blume, Julie 
“Think Tank Guides ALA’s Continuing 
Ed Program,” 6, 8 
Boaz, Martha 
“Filipine President Welcomes IFLA to 
the Third World,” 523-24 
Boes, Warren H., 405 
Brandehoff, Susan E., 350 
“School Libraries, Too!” 595, 597-600 
Brodart, Inc. and La. grand jury, 519-20 
Brooklyn Public Library, 257 
Bushman, Arlan, 350 


Cable TV, 302-03 
California Academic and Research 
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